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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


S Muſic may be defined the art of pleaſing by the ſucceſſion 

and combination of agreeable ſounds, every hearer has a 
right to give way to his feelings, and be pleaſed or diſſatiſ- 
fied without knowledge, experience, or the- fiat of critics ; but 
then he has certainly no right to inſiſt on others being pleaſed or 
diſſatisfied in- the fame degree. I can very readily forgive the man 
who admires a different Muſic from that which pleaſes me, pro- 
vided he does not extend his hatred or contempt of my favourite 
Muſic to myſelf, and imagine that on the excluſive admiration of 
any one ſtyle of Muſic, and a cloſe adherence to it, all wiſdom, 


taſte, and virtue depend. 


Criticiſm in this art would be better LEED by ſpecimens of 
good compoſition and performance than by reaſoning and ſpecula- 
tion. But there is a certain portion of enthuſiaſm connected with 
a love of the fine arts, which bids defiance To every curb of criti- 
ciſm ;- and the poetry, painting, or Muſic that leaves us on the 
ground, and does not tranſport us into the regions of imagination 


beyond the reach of cold criticiſm, may be correct, but is devoid. 
of genius and paſſion. There is, however, a tranquil . ſhort 


of rapture, to be acquired from Muſic, in which intellect and 
ſenſation are equally concerned; the analyſis of this pleaſure is, 
therefore, the ſubject of the preſent ſhort Eſſay; which, it is hoped, 
will explain and apologize for the critical remarks which have been 
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made in the courſe of this Hiſtory, on the works of great maſters, 
1 and prevent their being conſtrued into pedantry and arrogance. 
Indeed, muſical criticiſm has been ſo little cultivated in our 
country, that its firſt elements are hardly known. In juſtice to - 
the late Mr. Aviſon, it muſt be owned, that he was the firſt, 
and almoſt the only writer, who attempted it. But his judgment 
was warped by many prejudices. He exalted Rameau and Gemi- 
niani at the expence of Handel, and was a declared foe to modern 
German ſymphonies, There have been many treatiſes publiſhed 
on the art of mufical compoſition and performance, but none to 
inſtru ignorant lovers of Muſic how to liſten, or to judge for 
themſelves. So various are muſical ſtyles, that it requires not only 
extenſive knowledge, and long experience, but a liberal, enlarged, 
and candid mind, to diſcriminate and allow to each its due praiſe : 


Nullius addittus jurare in verba magiftri. 


A critic ſhould have none of the contractions and narrow partialities 
of ſuch as can ſee but a ſmall angle of the art; of whom there are 
ſome ſo bewildered in fugues and complicated contrivances that 
they can receive pleaſure from nothing but canonical anſwers, imi- 
tations, inverſions, and counter- ſubjects; while others are equally 
partial to light, ſimple, frivolous melody, regarding every ſpecies - 
of artificial compoſition as mere pedantry and jargon. A chorus of 
Handel and a graceful opera ſong ſhould not preclude each other : 
each has its peculiar merit; and no one muſical production can 
compriſe the beauties of every ſpecies of compoſition. It is not 
unuſual for diſputants, in all the arts, to reaſon without principles; 
but this, I believe, happens more frequently in muſical debates 
than any other. By principles, I mean the having a clear and pre- 
ciſe idea of the conſtituent parts of a good compoſition, and of the 
principal excellencies of perfect execution. And it ſeems, as if the 
merit of muſical productions, both as to compoſition and perform- 
ance, might be eſtimated according to De Piles' ſteel- yard, or teſt 
of merit among painters. If a complete muſical compoſition of 
different movements were analyſied, it would perhaps be found to 
conſiſt of ſome of the following ingredients: melody, harmony, 
Tt 
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modulation, invention, grandeur, fire, pathos, taſte, grace, and 
expreſſion ; while the executive part would require neatneſs, accent, 
energy, ſpirit, and feeling; and, in a vocal performer, or inſtru- 
mental, where the tone depends on the player, Yemen clearneſs, 
ſweetneſs ; brilliancy of execution in quick movements, and touch- 
ing expreſſion in flow. % 
But as all theſe qualities are ſeldom united in one compoſer or 
player, the piece or performer that compriſes the greateſt number 
of theſe excellences, and in the moſt perfect degree, is entitled to 
pre-eminence : though the production or performer that can boaſt 
of any of theſe conſtituent qualities cannot be pronounced totally 
- devoid of merit. In this manner, a compoſition, by a kind of 
chemical proceſs, may be decompounded as Oe as any other pro- 
duction of art or nature. 
Prudent critics, without ſcience, ſeldomventure to pronounce their 
opinion of a compoſition, deciſively, till they have heard the name of 
the maſter, or diſcovered the ſentiments of a profeſſor ; but here the 
poor author is often at the mercy of prejudice, or envy. Yet the opinion 
of profeſſors of the greateſt integrity is not equally infallible con- 
cerning every ſpecies of muſical merit. To judge minutely of 
ſmging for inſtance, requires ſtudy and experience in that particular 
art. Indeed, I have long ſuſpected ſome very great inſtrumental 
performers of not ſufficiently feeling or reſpecting real good ſinging. 
Rapid paſſages neatly executed ſeem to pleaſe them infinitely more = 
than the fineſt mefſa di voce, or tender expreſſion of flow notes, 
which the ſweeteft voice, the greateſt art, and moſt exquiſite ſen- 
fibility can produce. They frequently refer all excellence ſo 
much to their own performance and perfe&ions, that the adventi- 
tious qualities of fingers who imitate a hautbois, a flute, or violin, 
are rated higher than the colouring and refinements that are pecu- | 
liar to vocal expreſſion; which inſtrumental performers ought to : | 
feel, reſpect, and try to imitate, however impoſſible it may be to | i 
equal them; approximation would be ſomething, when more can- | 
not be obtained. Of Compoſition and the genius of particular in- 1 
— whoſe opinion, but that of compoſers and * 3 
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who are likewiſe poſſeſſed of probity and candour, can be triifted ? 

There are, alas! but too many profeſſors whe approve of nothing 
which they themſelves have not produced or performed. Old 

muſicians complain of the extravagance of the young; and theſe 
again of the dryneſs and inelegance of the old. 

And yet, among the various ſtyles of compoſition and perform 
ance, the partial and capricious taſtes of lovers of Muſic, and the 
different ſects into which they are divided, it ſeems as if the follow- 
ing criteria would admit of little diſpute. 

In Church Mufic, whether jubilation, humility, ſorrow, or con- 
trition are to be expreſſed, the words will enable the critic to judge; 
but of the degree of dignity, gravity, force, and originality of the 
compoſition, ſe but profeſſors can judge in detail, though all of 
the general effect. 

In hearing Dramatic Muſic little attention is pointed by the 
audience to any thing but the airs and powers of the principal 
ſingers; and yet, if the character, paſſion, and importance of each 
perſonage 1 in the piece is not diſtinctly marked and ſupported ; if 
the airs are not contraſted with each other, and the part of every 
finger in the ſame ſcene ſpecifically difterent in meaſure, compaſs, 
time, and ſtyle, the compoſer is not a complete maſter of his 
profeſſion. ; 

Good ſinging requires a clear, ſweet, even, and flexible voice, 
equally free from naſal and guttural defects. It is but by the tone 
of voice and articulation of words that a vocal performer is ſuperior 
to an inſtrumental. If in ſwelling a note the. voice trembles or 
varies its pitch, or the intonations are falſe, ignorance and ſcience 
are equally offended; and if a perfect ſhake, good taſte in eo 
liſhment, and a touching expreſſion be wanting, the ſinger's re 
tation will make no great progreſs among true judges. If in ware. 
diviſions the paſſages are not executed with neatneſs and articulation; 
or in adagios, if light and ſhade, pathos, and variety of colouring 


and expreſſion are wanting, the ſinger may have merit of certain | 
kinds, but is ſtill diſtant from perfection. 


Of perfect performance on an infirument, who. can judge accu- 
rate] y 
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rately but thoſe who know its genius and powers, defects and dif- 
ficultics ? What is natural and eaſy on one inſtrument, is often 
not only difficult but impracticable on an other. Arpeggros, for 


inſtance, which are ſo eaſy on the violin and harpſichord, are al- 


moſt impoſſible on the hautbois and flute. And the rapid iteration 
of notes which give the violin player ſuch little trouble, are im- 
practicable on the harpſichord with the ſame finger. Thoſe inſtru- 
ments of which the tone and intonation depend on the player, as 
the violin, flute, hautbois, &c. are more difficult than harps and 


keyed- inſtruments, where the player is neither anſwerable for the ; 


goodneſs of the tone nor truth of intonation. However, there are 


difficulties on the harpſichord of another kind, to ballance the 


account, ſuch as the two hands playing two different parts in diſ- 
ſimilar motion at once, and often three or four parts with each 
hand. Of a good ſhake, a ſweet tone, and neat execution, almoſt 
every, hearer can judge; but whether the Muſic is good or bad, 


the paſſages hard or eaſy, too much or too little denen * 


the player, ſcience and experience can only determine. 
In Chamber Mujic, ſuch as cantatas, ſingle ſongs, ſolos, tries, 


quartets, concertos, and ſymphonies of few parts, the compoſer 


has leſs exerciſe for reflection and intellect, and the power of pleaſ- 
ing in detached pieces by melody, harmony, natural modulation, 
and ingenuity of contrivance, fewer reſtraints, and fewer occaſions 
for grand and ſtriking effects, and expreſſion of the paſſions, than 
in a connected compoſition for the church or the ſtage. Many an 
agreeable leſſon, ſolo, ſonata, and concerto, has been produced by 
muſicians who would be unable to compoſe a Te. Deum for voices 
and inſtruments, or to intereſt and ſatisfy an audience during a ſin- 
gle act of an opera. We never have heard of Corelli, Geminiani, 
or Tartini attempting vocal melody, and the Muſic merely inſtru- 
mental of the greateſt vocal compoſers is often meagre, common, 
and infipid. There are limits ſet to the powers of every artiſt, and 
however univerſal his genius, life is too ſhort for univerſal appli- 
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It was formerly more eaſy to compoſe than play an n 
which generally conſiſted of a few notes that were left to the taſte 
and abilities of the performer; but as the compoſer ſeldom found 
his ideas fulfilled by the player, adagios are now made more chan- 
tant and intereſting in themſelves, and the performer 1 is leſs put to 
the torture for embelliſhments. 

In 1752, Quantz claſſed QUARTETToOs at the head of inſtru- 
mental Muſic, calling them the touch-ſtone of an able compoſer ; 
adding, that they had not yet been much in faſhion. The divine 
Haydn, however, has ſince that time removed all kind of complaint 
on that account, having produced ſuch. quartets for number and 
excellence, as have never been equalled in any ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion at any other period of time. 

In compoſing and playing a SoLo, the leaft complicated of all 
Muſic in parts, much knowledge, ſelection, invention, and refine- 
ment are neceſſary. Beſides conſulting the genius of the inſtru- 
ment and power of the performer, new, intereſting, and ſhining 
paſſages muſt be invented, which will at once pleaſe and ſurpriſe 
the hearer, and do honour to the compoſer and performer. And 
who can judge of the originality of the compoſition, its fitneſs for 
the inſtrument, or degree of praiſe due to the performer, but thoſe 
who have either ſtudied compoſition, practiſed the ſame inſtrument, 
or heard an infinite variety of Mufic and great AA; of the 
fame kind ? 

The famous queſtion, therefore, of Fontenelle : Baue que 
veux tu ? to which all ſuch recur as have not ears capable of vi- 
brating to the ſweetneſs of well-modulated ſounds, would never 
have been aſked by a real lover or judge of Muſic. But men of 

wit of all countries being accuſtomed to admiration and reverence 
in ſpeaking upon ſubjects within their competence, forget, or hope 
the world forgets, that a good poet, painter, phyſician, or philoſo- 
pher, is no more likely to be a good muſician without ſtudy, prac- 
tice, and good ears, than another man. But if a lover and ju 

of Muſic had aſked the fame queſtion as Fontenelle; the Sonata 


5 5 ſhould 
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fhould anſwer : © I would have you liſten with attention and de- 
light to the ingenuity of the compoſition, the neatneſs of the 
execution, ſweetneſs of the melody, and the richneſs of the har- 
mony, as well as to the charms of refined tones, lengthened and 
poliſhed into paſſion.” _ ; 

There is a degree of refinement, delicacy, and invention which 
lovers of ſimple and common Muſic can no more comprehend than 
the Aſiatics harmony (2). It is only underſtood and felt by fuch 
as can quit the plains of ſimplicity, penetrate the mazes of art and 
contrivance, climb mountains, dive into dells, or croſs the ſeas in 
ſearch of extraneous and exotic beauties with which the monoto- 
nous melody of popular Muſic has not yet been embelliſhed. What 
judgment and good taſte admire at firſt hearing, makes no impreſ- 
fion on the public in general, but by dint of repetition and habi- 
tude. A ſyllogiſm that is very plain to a logician, is incompre- 
henſible to a mind unexerciſed in aſſociating and combining abſtract 
ideas. The extraneous, and ſeemingly forced and affected modu- 
lation of the German compoſers of the preſent age, is only too 
much for us, becauſe we have heard too little. Novelty has been 
acquired, and attention excited, more by learned modulation in 
Germany, than by new and difficult melody in Italy. We diſlike 
both, perhaps, only becauſe we are not gradually arrived at them ; 
and difficult and eaſy, new and old, depend on the reading, hear- 
ing, and knowledge of the critic. The moſt eaſy, ſimple, and natural 
is new to youth and inexperience, and we grow nice and faſtidious 
by frequently hearing compoſitions of the firſt claſs, exquiſitely 
performed. | | 


() The Chineſe, allowed to be the moſt harmony, or Muſfic in parts; it is too con- 


ancient and longeit civiliſed people exiſting, fuſed and complicated for ears accuſtomed 
after repeated trials, are diſpleaſed with to fimplicity, Fn 
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The "ans 5 of * ic in England FRA he Time. of King 
Henry VIII. continued. 


SKETCH of the State of Muße in n this country during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, has already been given in the 
| preceding volume; where cotemporary {ſpecimens have 
" Ukeviie bechexhibited of the muſical productions of our country- 
men. Though I can readily believe the motet / Dum pulora es ), 
which goes under the name of this Prince, to be genuine, as it 
is not too maſterly, clear, or unembarraſſed for the production of a 
Royal Dilettanti; yet the anthem printed in Dr. Boyce's collection, 
upon a more careful examination, ſeems not only too good for his 
Majeſty, but almoſt for any other Engliſh maſter: during his reign : 
however, though no marks of ſuperior. genius may be diſcoverable 
in his compoſitions, Henry, who was doubtleſs a judge and an en- 
courager of the art, had, beſides the houſehold band on the eſta- 
*liſhment, - according to the aneient cuſtom of our Sovereigns {a}, 
ſupernumerary muſicians in his ſervice; as we find in-Rymer's Fœ- 
dera 5 bJa Feat to > Wilka e of £ 20 ſterling per annum it <), 
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(a) See Vol. n. p- 430. 2 2 1 5 1 9 William. Beton Peaks had. 

(5) Pro capitol: hs *_ Ry». likewiſe Aa ſalary of- F206 a KBP from _ 
mer in ans. i: 07. ward VI, 
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A. D. 1537, and another grant of / 50 per annum to the eldeſt of 
four brothers, muſicians, of the name of Baſam, 1 540. The fecond 
brother had 25. 4d. per diem, and the two youngeſt 209. (d). 

The fluctuating ſtate of religion in England, during this turbu- 
lent reign, was ſuch as muſt have kept the inhabitants in perpetual 
terror both for ſoul and body; as what was ordered under fevere 
pains and penalties to be practiſed and believed as neceſſary to fal- 
vation at one period, at another was pronounced illegal, heretical, 
and damnable. Muſic in the church, however, appears to have 
undergone no other change at this time than in being applied in 
ſome parts of the ſervice to the Engliſh inſtead of the Latin lan- 
guage; but though choral muſic was not much affected by the 
ſmall progreſs that was made in the reformation under this Prince, 
yet it was in frequent danger of utter abolition by the violence of 
the times, and fanaticiſm of the moſt furious reformers. 

After Henry's breach with the Roman Pontiff, ſeveral flight 
alterations were made in the Liturgy, yet till the ſervice was in 
Latin, and ſung in the uſual manner. 

The King's Primer, in Engliſh, was publiſhed ; in 1535. 

In 1536, Tyndal's tranſlation of the whole Bible was not only 
printed, but ordered to be received into churches. . | 

In 1538, a folio tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be had 
in every church; this was Tyndal's, with a few alterations by 
Coverdale. 

In 1539, the Blacdy AF, or Six Articles of Convocation, paſſed; 
and in the fame year, a book of Ceremonies was publiſhed, in 
which /e/ is the following - paſſage favourable to choral muſic : 
The ſober, diſcrete, and devout. finging, muſic, and playing 
« with organs, uſed in the church, in the ſervice of God, are or- 

dained to move and ſtir the people to the ſweetnes of Godis word, 
* the which is ther ſung : and by that ſweet harmony both to ex- 
cite them to prayer and devotion, and alſo to put them in re- 
„ membraunce of the heavenly triumphant church, where is ever- 


< laſting Joy, continual laud, and praiſe to God ./, 2. 


\ 


(4) Rymer in anno, (F) $trype's Fecleſe Memorials. Ap- 
| (e, Sect. Service of the Churche. pend, to Vol, I. p. 284. | 
5 
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On the contrary, the furious. reformers, according to one of 
The Seventy-eight Fautes and Abuſes of Religion, in the Proteſta- 
tion of the. Clargie of the Lower Houſe within the province of 
Canterbury, preſented to the King 1 5 36, declared, that Synging, 
da, and faying of maſs, matins, or even ſong, is but roryng, howl- 
10 ing, whiſtelyng, mummying, conjuryng, and jogelyng, and the 
« playing at the organys a fooliſh vanitie /g).” 

At Henry's funeral, however, all the ceremonies of the Romiſh 
church ſeem to have been performed in the ancient manner; 
90 Wedneſday 16th Feb. 1 547. the Biſhop of Ely began the 280" 
« of the Trinity. His Dean and Subdeacon were two Biſhops 
* mitred, which maſs was ſolemnly ſung in pric&-ſong diſcant, and 
« organ playing, to the offertory //. .! Then three Biſhops 
came down to the herſe; — them followed the Archbiſhop 
« of Canterbury, and ſtood a little behind the Biſhops with his 
« croſſes. Then the Quire with one voice did ſing circumde- 
« derunt me, with the reſt of the canticle funeral ; and the Bi- 
* ſhops cen/ing the corps, with ceremonies chereunto appertain- 
« ing (i). When the mold was brought and caſt in the grave 
« by the Prelate executin g, at the words pulverem pulveri, and 
* cinerem cineri (, firſt the Lord Great Chaumberlain and al 
« others aforeſaid in order, with heavy and doloreus lamentations 
« brake their ſtaves, &c. with exceeding ſorrow and heavineſs, not 
ce without grievous ſighs and tears very piteous and ſorrowful to 
© behold. —Then the trumpets ſounded with great melody and 
* courage, to the comfort of al them that were there preſent //). 
« And al theſe things were don afore ſix of the clock of the fame 
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+. Muſic n not to have been omitted in the education of 
Henry 8 ION: Edward VI. For or not only Cardan, in his 


8 Ib. Ap nd. 178. | 1 — + lll in, Latin, 
) Stryps, \ Vol. [. - Repolnory, p- 15, (1) This was 1 e King 


from an ancient MS, Edward. 


(i) Ib. p. 17. 141 (in) lb. 
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A. D. 1537, and another grant of V 50 per annum to the eldeſt of 
four brothers, muſicians, of the name of Baſam, 1540. The fecond 
brother had 25. 4d. per diem, and the two youngelt 20d. (d). 

The fluctuating ſtate of religion in England, during this turbu- 
lent reign, was ſuch as muſt have kept the inhabitants in perpetual 
terror both for ſoul and body; as what was ordered under fevere 
pains and penalties to be practiſed and believed as neceſſary to fal- 
vation at one period, at another was pronounced illegal, heretical, 
and damnable. Muſic in the church, however, appears to have 
undergone no other change at this time than in being applied in 
ſome parts of the ſervice to the Engliſh inſtead of the Latin lan- 


guage; but though choral muſic was not much affected by the 


{mall progreſs that was made in the reformation under this Prince, 


yet it was in frequent danger of utter abolition by the violence of 


the times, and fanaticiſm of the moſt furious reformers. 

After Henry's breach with the Roman Pontiff, ſeveral light 
alterations were made in the Liturgy, yet {till the fervice was in 
Latin, and ſung in the uſual manner. 

The King's Primer, in Engliſh, was oubliched.; in 1535. 

In 1536, Tyndal's tranſlation of the whole Bible was not only 
printed, but ordered to be received into churches. _. | 

In 1538, a folio tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be had 
in every church; this was Me with a few alterations by 
Coverdale. 

In 1539, the Blaody AF, or Six Articles of Convocation, paſſed; 
and in the fame year, a book of Ceremonies was publiſhed,. in 
which /e/ is the following paſlage favourable to choral muſic : 
The ſober, diſcrete, and devout. ſinging, muſic, and playing 
« with organs, uſed in the church, in the ſervice of God, are or- 


dained to move and ſtir the people to the ſweetnes of Godis word, 


* the which is ther ſung : and by that ſweet harmony both to ex- 
« cite them to prayer and devotion, and alſo to put them in re- 
„ membraunce of the heavenly triumphant church, where is ever- 


<« laſting j joy, continual laud, and praiſe to God A. 4 


(4) Rymer in anno, Mb Strype's . Memorial. Ap- 
(e. dect. Service of the Churche. r P · 28 4 * 0 
ä D. 


” 


0 raus tc. 5 


On the contrary, the furious reformers, according to one of 


The Seventy-eight Fautes and Abuſes of Religion, in the Proteſta- 
tion of the Clargie of the Lower Houſe within the province of 
Canterbury, preſented to the King 1 536, declared, that © Synging, 


* 
60 


and ſaying of maſs, matins, or even ſong, is but roryng, howl- 
ing, whiſtelyng, mummying, conjuryng, and jogelyng, and the 
* playing at the organys a fooliſh vanitie /g).” 

At Henry' 8 funeral, however, all the ceremonies of the Romiſh 


church ſeem to have been performed in the ancient manner ; 


£6 
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Wedneſday 16th Feb. 1 547, the Biſhop of Ely began the 4807 
of the Trinity. His Dean and Subdeacon were two Biſhops 
mitred, which maſs was ſolemnly ſung in prect-/ong diſcant, and 


organ playing, to the offertory Ch. “ Then three Biſhops 


came down to the herſe ; — them followed the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and ſtood a little behind the Biſhops with his 
croſſes. Then the Quire with one voice did ſing circumde- 


derunt me, with the reſt of the canticle funeral; and the Bi- 


ſhops cen/ing the corps, with ceremonies thercuato' appertain- 
ing (i). When the mold was brought and caſt in the grave 
by the Prelate executin g, at the words pulverem pulveri, and 
oinerem cineri , firſt the Lord Great Chaumberlain and al 
others aforeſaid in order, with heavy and doloreus lamentations 
brake their ſtaves, &c. with exceeding ſorrow and heavineſs, not 
without grievous ſighs and tears very piteous and ſorrowful to 
behold.—Then the trumpets ſounded with great melody and 
courage, to the comfort of al them that were there n J. 
And al theſe things were don afore fix of the clock of the ſame 
. . 
1 E D W A R D VE 
Muſic ſeems not to have been omitted in the education of 


Heary $ ſucceſſor, Edward VI. A not _ Cardan, in + his 
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4 A GENERAL HISTORY, 
character of this young Prince Ju, tells us, that “ he was not 
ignorant of Logic, of the principles of Natural Philoſophy, nor 
of Mufic ; but in his own journal, preſerved in the collection of 
records, &c. in the appendix to Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion {o)), he ſays, July 2oth, 15 50, M. le Mareſchal St. Andre, 
* the French Ambaſſador, came to me in the morning to mine 
« arraying, and ſaw my bed-chamber, and went a hunting with 
** hounds; and ſaw me ſhoot, and faw all my guards ſhoot together. 
% He dined with me, heard me play on the /ute, (ſaw me) ride; 
* came to me to my ſtudy; ſupped with me, and fo departed ' 
* to Richmond.“ fi 3085 
The muſical eſtabliſhments of the Houſhold and Chapel Royal, 
during this reign, ſeem to have been nearly as ample as thoſe of any 
other Engliſh Sovereign, before or after this period , And as 
not only the number and names, but the falaries of the ſeveral mu- 
ſicians in the ſervice of the Court, during this reign, are recorded 
in a MS. of the Britiſh Muſeum, I ſhall preſent them to the 
reader in the language of the times. $14 


MUS ITIONS AND PLAYERS. 


Trumpeters. | | C. . 4. 
Serjeante. Benedict Browne — — — Fee 24 6 8 
'I'rurapeters, in No. 16, euery of them hauing by the yere 24/. 6s. 8d. 389 6 8 
Luters. Philip Van Welder, and Peter Van Welder Fee . 40 © © 
Harpers: William Moore — — Tee 1d 3 
Bernard De Ponte — — Fee 20 © © 


() See Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. part ii. p. 2. 

(o Part ii. p. 31. 

(, Thoſe of Edward IV. have been 
gixen in the Second Volume, p. 430, from 
the Liber Niger, whence the Chaplenes 
„ and Gentlemen Clerkes of the Chap- 
4% pelle,“ to the number of twenty-four, 
ſhould have been added: for it appears 


that the knowledge of Muſic was a neceſ- 


fary qualification to their election by the 
Dean of the Chapel ; as they were required 
to be endowed with uirtues morrolle and 
« ſpecikatyve, as of the Muficke, ſhew- 
„inge (f. knowing, well ſeen) in deſ- 


. * cante, clean uoyced, well releſhed and 


* 


10 3 Eloquente in readinge, 
é ſuffityente in organes playinge,” &c, 
Here it is neceſſary to correct a miſtake that 
was made in the reference to the Liber 


Niger Domus Regis, in the Second Vo- 


lume, p. 403) where, inſtead of theſe words, 
«© as publiſhed, with additions, by Bate - 


% man,” the reader ſhould be directed to 
No. 293, of the Harl. MSS. in the Bri- 


tiſh Muſeum, and to No. 1147, 2, 3, 11, 
of the Aſhmol. Collect. Oxf. for Ord:- 
rances touching the King, Houſehold, made 
in the time of Edward II. as well as in 


that of Edward I. 


Singers. 


f Maſter of the Children, | 
Richard Bowyer. 


(2) Perhaps from Trommel ſchlager, 
-drum-beater. Germ. 2 | 
(7) The VingixaAL is a keyed inſtru- 
ment of one ſtring, jack, and quill; to each 
note, like a ſpinet; but in ſhape reſem- 
bling the preſent ſmall Piano - forte. It has 
been imagined to have been invented in 


* 4 * 444 : 22 - 
8 4 


a - * "> 


Total noumber of perſons * 


OF MUS Ic. 5 
Singers. Thomas Kent and Thomas Bowde, 9. 27, Gd each 18 5 0 
Rebecke. John Seuernicke — — Tee 24. 6 8 
8 ; In number fix, whereof five hauinge 24/. 6s. 8d. } ; 
outs | by the yere, and one at 3G/. 10s. | | Tee 158 3 4 
Vyalls. In number 8, whereof 6 at 30“. 87, 4d. the } s 
id x | yeere, and one at 2/. and another at 18. 57. ; Iv {-220 "5 2 
Bagpiper. Richard Woodward — — Fee 12 4 4 
3 In noumber herof 87 i | 
Minſtrilles. 9, Wherot 7 at Io. $f. a piece, I 1271 It © 
| at 24/. 6s.'8d. and 1 at 3/. 67. 8d. ; _ 2. 13 4 
In noumber 3, whereof Robert Bruer, maſter 
Dromſlades C2). J ,. Aummer 3 18 5.0 
; Alexander Pencax and John Hodgkin, 18/. 5; 
- a piece — — — 36 10 0 
Players on the Flutes. Oliver Rampons OY = .. 1 gd 
Pier Guye — — Fee 34 8 4 
' John Heywoode — Fee 50 o © 
Players on Virginals Cr. ö Anthony de Chounte — 20 4 
11 .T Robert Bewman , — 1 4 
The four brethren Venetians, viz. John, | 
Muſitions Anthonye, Jaſper, and Baptiſte ; ee 16,6. 8 
Straungers. Auguſtine Baſſane — — Fee 36 10 © 
| William Troſſes and William Deniut Fee 76 © o 
Players of Interludes, ; Euery of them at 31. 16s 8d. by yeere Fee 26 13 4 
in noumber 8. Camera 7, 23. 6s. 8d. in Sccio; one 3/. 6s. 8d. g 


Makers of Inſtru- 4 William Beton, Organ-maker — Fee 20 0 0 
ments. William Treſorer, Regal- maker Fee 10 0 8 


Summa totalis . 17320 © 


—_ 


' OFFICERS OF, THE CHAPPELL. 


— Fee 40 © © 


Largeſs to the children at high feaſts 9 13 4 
Allowance for breakfaſt for the childre 16 o © 


| England during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and to have been thus denominated 


in honour of that virgin Princeſs; but we 


- have here not only a proof of its uſe in this 
kingdom before the was Queen, but a 
drawing and deſcription of it appeared in 
Luſcinius's Mwuſurgia, before ſhe was born. 


— 1 , - 4 0 * 
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5 Tuckfield Robt. Perry 
Robt. Chamberleyn Thos. Wayte 
I Willm. Barber  .Tros. TALLxs 
I ͤJohn Bendebowe Thos. Wright 
* | Robt. Morecock . Robert 3 
i I Richd. Alyeworth William Walker 
—_— en] Thos. Palfreyman Kichd. Bowyer 
oops : 1 Ricnp. FARRANT Nich. Millowe 
ÞPE John Kye George Edwards 365 © 0. 
Pg. POLY: John Angel J. SHEPPARDE | 
of them 7d wn | | 
2 Wm. Huchins WM. HyNNEs, or 
ob. a day. | N ich. Archibald  HunNEs 
Willm. Graueſend Thos. Manne 
| Robt. Richmounte Roger Kenton 
Willm. Mawpley Lucas Cauſtell 1 
| Robert Phelips Edward Addams | 
\ Thos. Birde + | / | 
2 at Ad. ob. a day either of them — 
5 at 4d. the day euery of them — | 46 2 1 
Hugh Williams, at 4os. a yeere G——_ 
Summa totalis 476 15 5 
Muſitions, 73 — e ; 
Officers of the Chappell, 41 476 153 5 Number of perſons 114. 
Total of both 8 2209 © 5 


The number of boys in the chapel is not ſpecified, though 
there is an allowance for their maintenance and teaching. 

In the journal of this amiable young Prince, we find that uſe 
was made of theſe muſicians upon all great occaſions : for he tells 
us, that, April 29th, 1549. The Count d'Enguien, brother to 
the Duke of Vendoſme, and next heir to the Crown (of France) 
“after the King's children; the Marquis de Means, (Meun) 
brother to the Scotch Queen; and Monſieur Montmorency, the 
«© Conſtable's ſon, came to the Court, where they were received 
3 «« with much Mujick at dinner.” And the next year, when he was 
| viſited by the Queen Dowager of Scotland, after a great public en- 
tertainment, which was given with the utmoſt ſplendour and 
magnificence, to this Princeſs, in Weſtminſter, he ſays, After 

dinner, when ſhe had heard /ome Mic, I brought her to the 

a Hall,. and ſo ſhe went away.” And it appears that Muſic, 

| which, 


A 


— 
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which, at preſent, only augments the noiſe and confuſion of a city 

feaſt, was thought, during the fixteenth century, the moſt elegant 

regale that could be given to Princes in every Court of Europe.. 

An engraving, by Hollar, from an ancient illumination, and in- 

ſerted in Aſhmole's Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter (, repre- * 
ſents Ferdinand, Prince of Spain, on the day of his inveſtiture, 

ſitting with the habit and enſigns of the Order, attended by the 

four Commiſſioners of Legation, two on each ſide; on the left 

are the officers of his Court, and on his right two men and a boy, 

each ſinging out of a Mufic Paper, and behind them three other 

perſons, ſuppoſed likewiſe to be ſinging. Glareanus, at the end 

of his Dodecactordon, in relating the circumſtance already men- 

tioned in the Second Volume (), of Lewis XII. of France defiring. 

Juſquin to compoſe a ſong for him, in which he could bear a part, 

tells us, that it was produced the next᷑ day, after dinner, at the 4 
time that his Majeſty uſually called for Muſic Tu). 

Indeed, according to Roger Aſcham [x /}, the Emperor Charles 
V. was entertained with Muſic, during his repaſt, in the manner 
of my Lord Mayor ; for he tells us, in a letter written from Augſ- 
burg, January 20, 1551, that he had ſtood by the Emperor's ta- 
ble, and that his Chapel ſung wonderful cunningly all the 
dinner while.” 'This ſeems an abuſe of Muſic ;. for though one 
of the Benedictine monaſtic rules is, that * no Monk ſhall ſpeak. 
« a wordin the refectory during meals; and another ſays, Let 
4 them liſten to the lecturer reading ſcripture to them whilſt they 
4 feed themſelves,” a rule that is ſtill obſerved in our Univerſities: 
by the under graduates in the halls of ſome of the colleges, during 
dinner; yet we may ſuppoſe that the original intention of theſe 
lectures was to counteract ſenſuality. But Muſic at a city feaſt, 
by interrupting convetſation, has a contrary effect, and ferves only 
to enforce the precept, Hoc age, by telling the colngany that at 
lch times » D are dangerous 7 ba 7 n 8 6 


) P. 404 | | EY. ls See his works; publiftzt by Benner,. 
(.) P. 488. pe. 37 
6) Peftridie quum pranſus fuiſſet Rex, ( 51 Indeed, in theſe important moments, 


u Cantilenis more Regio recreandus eſſet. no converſation. can be carried on without 
manifeſt + 
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It was during the reign of Edward VI. that MeTRICAL 
PSsALMODY, in the ſame manner that 'it..is. ſtill practiſed. in our 


parochial churches, had its beginning, or 
in England, by the verſion of Thomas Sternhold, John Hop 
and others; which, though it now ap 
ſpicable, was then equally refined with the 
polite courtfers and poliſhed ſcholars of the nation {=}. 


moſt 


or at leaſt became Rees! 


pears bald, coarſe, and de- 
poetical taſte of the 


But time, which has added ſtrength and energy to the proſe tranſ- 
lation of the Pſalms, as well as other parts of Scripture, and made 
them ſtill more venerable, has rendered the ver of theſe tranſlators 


a diſgrace to our literature and religion. 


But I ſhall trace this 


manner of ſinging hereafter to a much higher period, and give a 


chronological account of its progreſs in the principal reformed 
1 till the cloſe of the ſixteenth century; as the ſubject 


ſeems to require a particular deſcription. 

With reſpect to the cathedral ſervice, as far as concerns chanting 
and the reſponſes in uniſon, an ample account has been given, in 
the Second Volume /, concerning the manner in which it was 


ſet and publiſhed by John Marbeck, in 15 


conſideration of Chiral Mufic from the death of Henry VIII. and to 
point out by what degrees the great work of reformation was ac- 
compliſhed, I ſhall give a chronological ſummary of the principal 
events relative to Muſic in our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from the 


beſt writers on the ſubject. 


manifeſt loſs; for during the ſhorteſt ſtory 
that can be told, or even the mere repeti- 


tion of a bon mot, the fat of a haunch of 


veniſon, or, which is ſtill a greater misfor- 
tune, the whole calapaſh and calapee of a 
turtle have diſappeared ! 

A friend of the author, having been in- 
vited two or three ſucceſſive years to an an- 


nual veniſon feaſt, found at laſt, that being 


1efs. a helluo than the reſt of the company, 


he had conſtantly loſt his dinner by telling a 


long ſtory of an uncommon malady which 
ad carried off his father; but the next 
time he was invited to meet the ſame com- 


pany» when a wag, who ſat near him, 


wiſhing to employ him again in the ſame 
manner, that he might avail himſelf of his 
inaQtivity, begged him, juſt as the haunch 


* 


was ſerved, to relate che manner in which 
his father Sod; my. friend, to cut the mat- 
ter ſhort, ſaid, © Sir, my father died ſud- 
« denly, „and immediately went to work 


with as much vigour as the reſt. 


(2) Foller, in his quaint and quibbling 
way, tells us that Sternhold, „ who was 
„Groom of the Robes to Heary VIII. 
© and afterwards of the Bed- chamber tõ 


„ Edward VI. was one of them who tranſ- 
40 lated the Pſalms into Exgliſh megter, be- 


ing then accounted an excellent poet; 


44 though he who wore Zayes then, deſerves 


&« not ide now.“ 
Church Hit. of Brit. Vol. I. Cent. 

XVI. Book v. p. 252-Subly 1665. 

(a) See p. 578. 


= 
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ins, 


50 but to reſume the 
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The compline, being a part of the Evening Prayer, a kind of final 
chorus, was ſang in Engliſh in the King' en 1 547» before hay 
act of Parliament enjoined it (0. 

In the 21ſt injunction, 1547, © and that 3 in time of bigh ab 
he that ſayeth en a Hhulm, ſhall read the Bpiſtle and Goſ- 
„ pel in Engliſh (c.. 

23d—“ nates before high maſs. the ny ſhall be diſ- 
*« tinctly faid or ſung, &c. (d)) 

The ſame year the compline was fung in the king 8 chapel on 
Monday in Eaſter week, April 11th, in the Engliſh tongue. 
On the 19th"of- June, at St. Paul's, and in other London 
churches, a dirige was ſung for the death of Francis I. of 
France, and next day the Archbiſhop: of Canterbury hung a aſs 
of requiem in the choir of St. Paul (eh. 


In September the litany was ſung in the Engliſh tongue at St. 


Paul's, Biſhop Bonner being in the Fleet priſon. en taken 
down ſoon after. 

The Engliſh Liturgy, or Book of Common Puma, was pub- 
liſhed, and ordered to be generally uſed; 1548; but the books 
could not be furniſhed to the whole kingdom till next year, 1549, 
When on Whitſunday it was firſt uſed in St. Paul's church. This 


year all ant ipbonaries, miſſals, breviaries, offices, Boraries, primers, 


and proceſionals, were called in, and deſtroyed. Calvin, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Bucer, and the Zwinglians, breed ſchiſms among the reformers, 


and augment bias: mn of - PR and nen nen the 


tin . | 
It ſeems as 10 al this. kin 1 8095 periſh chuteles had uſed 


the plain chant as well as cathedrals: for at a viſi tation this year, 


complaint was made that the prieſts read the prayers with the fame 
tone of voice that they had uſed formerly in the Latin fervice (g), 
&c. however, in the Forty-one Articles of Religion, prepared in 
this reign, 'T 551, not a wordt is od concerning cathedral TOY: 


4 (3) Stry pe? 5 Memorials Vol. II. p 2g. 3 (e) He lin's Eccle 2 p. . 

See too Heylin's Hf. of the Re 1 25. . (4) Ib 45 36. * 55. | 
p- 42. Fuller's Chiach Hf. Vol. I. p. (=) _ oh. dei 43 

406. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 333. And Col- (F) Ib 

lier, Vol. I. p. 263. 1 Burner, Part ii. p. 101. 
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10 A GENERAL HISTORY 
muſical ſervice, or parochial pſalmody. Edward, who died July 


+ 


6th, 15 53, was buried by Archbiſhop Cranmer, according to the 
reformed rites of the church, Auguſt "Pp though re was his 
ſucceſſor. 

The principal compoſtes of ſervices 00 ful 80 during 
the ſhort reign of Edward, were Dr. Chriſtopher Tye, John 
Shephard, Robert Johnſon, Robert Parſons, Robert White, 
Richard Farrant, and Thomas Tallis. Dr. Tye, though not in- 
ſerted in the liſt of Muſicians of the Chapel Royal or Houſhold 
in this reign, was doubtleſs at the head of all our eccleſiaſtical 
compoſers of that period. Neither the ſtate of the church, nor 
religious principles of its nominal members, were ſo ſettled as to 
render it poſſible to determine, in theſe times, who among quiet 
and obedient ſubjects were proteſtants, and who catholics; for, 
during the conflict between the zealots of both religions, the 


changes were ſo violent and rapid, that great flexibility or great 


diſſimulation muſt have been practiſed by thoſe who not only 
eſcaped perſecution, but ſtill continued in offices, either of Church 
or State. The few who ſeem to have been truly pious and conſci- 
entious on both ſides, ſuffered martyrdom in ſupport of their opi- 


nions ; the reſt ſeem to have been either unprincipled, or fluctu- 
ating between the two religions. One of the principal evils which 


the champions for reformation combated, was the uſe of the Latin 
language in the ſervice of the church; however, the beſt choral 
compoſitions produced by ths maſters of theſe times; that are come 
down to us, are to Latin words. Specimens have been already 
given () of Dr. Tye's clear and maſterly manner of compoſing for 
the church in that language, when he was at leaſt a nominal ca- 
tholic, either during the reign of Henry VIII. or Queen Mary; 
and the late worthy Dr. Boyce has given an admirable-example of 

his abilities in the anthem for four voices, I will exalt thee, 


O Lord,” inſerted in the ſecond volume of his excellent Collec- 


tion of Cathedral Muſic, by Engliſh Maſters. There is hardly any 
inſtance to be found in the productions of compoſers for the church 
during his time, of a piece ſo conſtantly and regularly in any one 
(4) Vol. II. p. 589. A e 

| . bey 
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key as this is in the key of C minor, and its relatives; the har- 
mony is pure and grateful; the time and melody, though not ſo 
marked and accented as in thoſe of the beſt compoſitions of the 
preſent century, are free from pedantry, and the difficulties of com- 
plicated meaſures, which this compoſer had the merit of being one 
of the firſt to abandon (1). That he tranſlated the firſt fourteen 
chapters of the Acts of the Apoſtles into metre, in imitation of 
Sternhold's Pſalms, which were the delight of the Court in which 
he. lived, was doubtleſs an abſurd undertaking, and was not ren- 
dered leſs ridiculous by the elaborate muſic to which he ſet them, 
conſiſting of fugues and canons of the moſt artificial and compli- 
cated kind (4). Dr. Tye, however, if compared with his cotem- 
poraries, was perhaps as good a poet as Sternhold, and as great a 
muſician as Europe could then boaſt; and it is hardly fair to ex- 
pect more perfection from him, or to blame an individual for the 
general defects of the age in which he lived. 

Of Shepherd, Johnſon, and Parſons, notice has already __ 
taken, and a ſpecimen of the compoſition of each inſerted in the 
preceding volume. Richard Farrant, one of the Gentlemen of 
Edward's and Elizabeth's chapel, and ſome time Maſter of the 
children of St. George's chapel at Windſor, died about 1585. 
Dr. Boyce has publiſhed ſeveral of his productions, which are 
grave and folemn, but ſomewhat dry and unintereſting. As 
White and Tallis chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the time 


of Queen Elizabeth, we n claſs' them among Pr! of 
that reign. | 


1 QUEEN MAR Y. 


During the ſhort reign of Queen Mary, Eccleſiaſtical Muſic 
was again transferred to Latin words, which Fenn to have been 


0 The nolll in'the 83 * of his 


4 turned my ſorrow into joy,“ is admir- 


able in reſpect of harmony and contri- 


vance ; indeed I can recollect nothing in 
Paleſtrina or Tallis ſuperior to it. 


(4) Mr. Warton (Hif. of Poetry, Vol. 


III. p. 192), ſeems to take literally what 
the author 1 in his dedication to Edward VI. 


#Y . 
* 9 * * 


| wy of his af but he only aſſumes that 
anthem, to theſe words, Thou haſt _ 


uettiſh kind of modeſty which is ex- 


pe ed from an author, in ſpeaking of his 


own productions: and When he = 
10 « a they be not curious, he does 
not mean that they were plain and uni- 


% ſonon':”?\ nor was that © the eſtabliſhed 
character of this ſort of Muſic." 
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the principal change that the renewal of Roman catholic rites 
and ceremonies had occafioned in choral ſinging; as metricat 
pſalmody had not yet been generally received in our parochial 
churches, though a proviſo was made for it, in the Act of Uni- 
formity for the uſe of the Common Prayer, ſo early as the n | 
of Edward VI. 

This gloomy and bigotted Princeſs was herſelf a performer on 
the virginals and lute, as appears by a letter ſent to her by Queen 
Katherine, her mother, after her ſeparation from the King, in 
which “ ſhe encourages her to ſuffer chearfully, to truſt to God, 
and keep her heart clean. She charged her in all things to 
*© obey the King's commands, except in matters of religion. She 
«« ſent her two Latin books, the one De Vita Cbriſti, and the 
* other the Epiſtles of St. Jerom; in them, fays the Queen, I 
* truſt you ſhall ſee good things. And ſometimes, for your re- 
creation, uſe your virginals, or lute, if you have 2 

Fuller tells us (-z), that“ eight weeks and Loren Cafſed be be- 
*« tween the proclaiming of Queen Mary and her aſſembling the Par- 
liament: during which time two religions were together ſet on 
foot, Proteſtantiſine and Poperie; the former hoping to be conti- 
nued, the latter labouring to be reſtored - and during this interim 
the churches and chapels in England had a mongrel celebration of 
their divine ſervices betwixt reformation and ſuperſtition. For 
* the obſequies for King Edward were held by the Queen in the 
„Tower, Auguſt 7th, 1553, with the dirige ſung in Latin, and 
„ on the morrow a maſſe of requiem, and on the ſame day his 
corps were buried at Weſtminſter with a Jones JO and 
* communion in Engliſh. we | 

In October following, the laws of her predeceſſor, Edward, 
concerning religion, were all repealed. And in November 1 5 54. 
Biſhop Bonner “ ſet up the old worſhip at Paul's, on St. 
* Katherine's day; and it being the cuſtom, that on ſome. holy- 


days, the quire went up to the ſteeple to ſing the anthems, that. 


fell on that night:—and the next day, being St. Andrew's, he 
did officiate himſelf, and had a ſolemn proceſſion (2) 


(1) Collect. of Records to Burnet's Kiſt. (m) Ch. Hift. of Brit. cent. xvit. b. vni. 
Ref. Part ll. p. 242. No. 2, (% Burnet's Hi,. Ref. Part ii. p. 276. 


After 
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After this period, during the ſubſequent years of Mary's reign, 
the public ſervice was every where performed in the Roman ca- 
tholic manner, throughout the kingdom; and we may imagine, 
that the numerous compoſitions to Latin words, which have been 
preſerved, of Dr. Tye, White, Tallis, Bird, and the reſt of our 
moſt eminent harmoniſts, were produced and performed at this 
time, while the Romith religion had the aſcendant. And indeed 
it appears by a record now in the poſſeſſion of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, that the liſt of Mary's chapel eſtabliſhment contains nearly 
the ſame names as thofe which have been already given in that of 
her brother Edward. 


QUEEN. ELIZABETH. 
In ſpeaking of Choral Muſic during the long. and proſperous 


reign of Queen EL1ZABETH, our nation's honour ſeems to re- 
quire a more diffuſe detail than at any other time: for perhaps we 
never had ſo juſt a claim to equality with the reſt of Europe, 
where Mufic was'the moſt ſucceſsfully caltivated, as at this pe- 
riod; when indeed there was but little melody any where. Vet, 


with reſpect to harmony, canon, fugue, and ſuch laboured and. 


learned contrivances as were then chiefly ſtudied and admired, we 
can produce ſuch: proofs of great abilities in the compoſitions of 
our countrymen, as candid judges of their merit muſt allow to- 
abound in every kind of excellence that was then known or 
expected. | * 

Elizabeth, as well as the reſt of Henry VIIT.'s children, and. 
indeed all the Princes of Europe at that time, had been taught. 
Muſic early in life. For Camden (o), in giving an account of 
her ſtudies, ſays, that © ſhe underſtood well the Latin, French, 
„and Italian tongues, and (was) indifferently well ſeen. in the 
„Greek. Neither did ſhe neglect Muſicke, fo far forthe as might 


*« become a Princeſſe, being able to ſing, and play on the lute 


* pꝑrettily and ſweetly. 


(e) Annales, or the Hiftory of Elizabeth, late Queen of E. Tranfl by R. N. 
T here: 


Gent. Zh edit. 1635» fol. P · 6. 
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There is reaſon to conclude that ſhe continued to amuſe herfelf 
with Muſic many years after ſhe aſcended the Throne. Sir James 
Melvil () gives an account of a curious converſation which he had 


with this Princeſs, to whom he was ſent on an embaſſy by Mary 


Queen of Scots, in 1564. After her Majeſty had aſked him how 
his Queen dreſſed? What was the colour of her hair? Whether 
that or her's was beſt? Which of them two was faireſt? And 
which of them was higheſt in ſtature? © Then ſhe aſked what 


kind of exerciſes ſhe uſed?” I anſwered, ſays Melvil, ** that 
« when I received my diſpatch, the Queen was lately come from 
« the Highland hunting: that when her more, ſerious affairs 
«© permitted, ſhe was taken up with reading of hiſtories : that 


4 


* 


ſometimes ſhe recreated herſelf in playing upon the lute and 


e virginals. She aſked if ſhe played well? I faid, reaſonably for a 


* Qucen ().“ 


The ſame day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunſden drew me 
up to a quiet gallery, that I might hear ſome Muſick, (but he 


A 


faid that he durſt not avow it), where I might hear the Queen 


«© play upon the virginals. After I had hearkened a while, I took 


( 60 Memoirs, 2d edit. Edinburgh, 1735. 
* (4) This Princeſs, beſides her perſonal 


charms, captivating powers of converſa- 
rion; knowledge of fix ſeveral languages, 
and a ſufficient ſkill in Mufic for a perſon 
of her high rank, had an znclination, at 
leaſt, tawards. Poetry. Brantome ſays, 
« Elle fe m#loit etre Potte et compoſoit des 
« bers, dont j'ai Vi aucuns de beaux et tres 


4 Bien-faits,”” &c, The following ſpeci- 


men of her verfification is given in the 


Did. du Vieux Langage, p-. 337» 


Chanſon de Marie Stuart, Reine dEcofſe, 


en partant de Calais poar Londres. 


Adieu plaiſant ays de France, 
O ma patrie la plus cherie ! 
Que a norrit ma jeune enfance, 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours“ 
La n qui dejoint nos amour, 
' cy de moi que la moitic, © 
Une part te robes elle eft tienne, © — 
Fe la fie à ton amitic, 
Pour gue de Pautre il te ſouvienne. 


9 
= 


Song written by Mary Queen of Scots in ſail- 
Ing from Calais to London, 1560 
Farewell the ſweet, the ever bleſt abode ! 
Farewell the country to my ſoul moſt dear! 
Where R but pleaſure's flow'ry paths L 
trod, 
Far from the gloomy haunts of ſtrife and fear. 
The ſhip that wafts me from thy happy ſhore, 
Is only freighted with the meaner part* ; 
And, while my youthful pleaſures | deplore, 
Leaves thee in full poſſeſſion of my heart. 


There is in the Britiſh Muſeum, No. 
1265, a cantata, ſet by Giacomo Cariſſimi, 
on the death of this Princeſs, which begins 
by a recitative, in which ſhe addreſſes ner- 
ſelf to the executioner: Ferma, laſcia ch'io 
parli ; this is followed by an air, in ada- 


gio, that is full of uncommon ſimplicity, 


and energy of pafſion : A morire, a morire ; 


but it is too ſoon as yet to give ſpecimens 


of ſuch muſic, | 14 
5 cshakſpeare has the ſame thought in his haxivth - 
nnet : ; L 
My ſpirit's thine, the better part of me ”— 
= Sea Suppl. to Jobaſon and Stcevens's edit. 
* . I. Þ+ 640. 1 : nt 
« by 
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« by the tapeſtry that hung before the door of the chamber, and 
« ſeeing her back was toward the- door, I entered within the 
chamber, and ſtood a pretty ſpace hearing her play excellently 


well. But ſhe left off immediately, ſo ſoon as ſhe turned about 


and ſaw me. She appeared to be ſurpriſed to ſee me, and came 
forward, ſeeming to ſtrike me with her hand; alledging, ſhe 
«© uſed not to play before men, but when ſhe was ſolitary, to ſhun 
% melancholy. She aſked how I came there? I anſwered, as I 
„ was walking with my Lord Hunſden, as we paſſed by the cham- 
* ber door, I heard fuch a melody as raviſhed me, whereby I was 
% drawn in exe I knew how; exculing my fault of homelineſs, 
as being brought up in the Court of France where ſuch free- 
dom was allowed; declaring myſelf willing to endure what kind 


of puniſhment her Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to inflict upon me 


% for ſo great offence. Then ſhe fate down low upon a cu- 


* ſhion, and I upon my knees by her; but with her own hand ſhe 
gave me a cuſhion, to lay under my knee; which at firſt I re- 
*« fuſed, but ſhe compelled me to take it.—She enquired whether 
my Queen or ſhe played beſt. In that I found myſelf obliged 
* to give her the praiſe.” | 

If her Majeſty was ever able to execute any of the pieces that are 
preſerved in a MS. which goes under the name of Queen Elizabeth's 


Virginal Book, the muſt have been a very great player: as ſome of 


theſe pieces, which were compoſed by Tallis, Bird, Giles, Far- 
naby, Dr. Bull, and others, are ſo difficult, that it would be hardly 
poſſible to find a maſter in Europe who would undertake to play 
one of them at the end of a month's practice. But of this MS. 
we ſhall have further occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. . 
Beſides the lute and virginals, it has been imagined that Eliza - 
beth was a performer on the violin, and on an inſtrument ſomething 
like a lute, but ſtrung with wire, and called the poliphant (r). A 
violin of a ſingular conſtruction, with the arms of England, and 


the creſt of Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, this Queen's favourite, en- 


en upon it, was purchaſed at the fale of we late Duke of 


0 _ polyphon ? from * ik; kon Vox, "fide i. e., an inſtrument of 
25 many ings, or ſounds, | 


| | -  Dorſet's 
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There is reaſon to conclude that ſhe continued to amuſe herſelf 
with Muſic many years after ſhe aſcended the Throne. Sir James 
Melvil () gives an account of a curious converſation which he had 


with this Princeſs, to whom he was ſent on an embaſſy by Mary 


Queen of Scots, in 1564. After her Majeſty had aſked him how 
his Queen drefied? What was the colour of her hair ? Whether 
that or her's was beſt? Which of them two was faireſt? And 


which of them was higheſt in ſtature? “ Then ſhe atked what 
kind of exerciſes ſhe uſed?” I anſwered, fays Melvil, ©** that 
« when I received my diſpatch, the Queen was lately come from 
„ the Highland hunting: that when her more, ſerious. affairs 
«© permitted, ſhe was taken up with reading of hiſtories : that 


x 


A 


Queen (). 


ſometimes ſhe recreated herſelf in playing upon the lute and 
„ virginals. She aſked if ſhe played well? I faid, reatonably for a 


The ſame day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunſden drew me 
„ up to a quiet gallery, that I might hear ſome Muſick, (but he 


A 


ſaid that he durſt not avow it), where I might hear the Queen 


«« play upon the virginals. After I had hearkened a while, I took 


(7) Memoirs, 24 edit. Edinburgh, 1735. 


* 


* (9) This Princeſs, beſides her perſonal 
charms, captivating powers of converſa- 
tion, knowledge of fix ſeveral languages, 
and a ſufficient ſkill in Mufic for a perſon 
of her high rank, had an inclination, at 
leaſt, towards. Poetry. Brantome ſays, 
« Flle fe m#loit detre Potte et compoſoit des 
« vers, dont j; ai Vi aucuns de beaux ct tres 


4: bien-faits,”” &. The following ſpeci- 


men of her verfification is given in the 


Did. du Vieux Langage, p. 337» 


Chanſon de Marie Stuart, Reine q Ecaſſe, 


en partant de Calais poxr Londres. 


Adicu plaiſant ays de France, 
O ma patrie la plus cherie ! 
Que a norrit ma jeune enfance, 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours“ 
La n qui dejoint nos amour, 


N 'a cy de N la mol tic, 


Une part te refte, elle eft tiene, © — ; 


Fe la fie d ton amitic, 
Pour que de Pautre il te ſouvienne, 


Song written by Mary Queen of Scots in ſail- 
ing from Calais to London, 1560 
Farewell the ſweet, the ever bleſt abode ! 
Farewell the country to my ſoul moſt dear ! 
Where oy but pleaſure's flow'ry paths I 
tr 
Far from the gloomy haunts of ſtrife and fear. 
The ſhip that wafts me from thy happy ſhore, 
Is only freighted with the meaner part* ; 
And, while my youthful pleaſures | deplore, 
Leaves thee in full poſſeſſion of my heart. 
There is in the Britiſh Muſeum, No. 
1265, a cantata, ſet by Giacomo Caxiſſimi, 
on the death of this Princeſs, which begins 
by a recitative, in which ſhe addreſſes her- 


ſelf to the executioner : Ferma, laſcia ch'io 
parli; this is followed by an air, in ada- 
gio, that is full of uncommon fimplicity,. . 


and energy of paſſion: A morire, a morire ; 
but it is too ſoon as yet to give ſpecimens 
of ſuch muſic, L | $ 
Fi * Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his Iaxivth 
nnet : l 
My ſpirit's thine, the better part of me 
2 Ses Suppl. to Jobaſon and Stcevens's edit. 
Pe. I. p. 646 Ox 
« by 


OP M U81 C. 15 

« by the tapeſtry that wing before the door of the chamber, and 
06 ſceing her back was toward the- door, I entered within the 
*« chamber, and ſtood a pretty ſpace hearing her play excellently 
well. But ſhe left off immediately, fo foon as ſhe turned about 
and ſaw me. She appeared to be ſurpriſed to ſee me, and came 
forward, ſeeming to ſtrike me with her hand; alledging, ſhe 
*© uſed not to play before men, but when ſhe was ſolitary, to ſhun. | 
* melancholy. She aſked how I came there? I anſwered, as I 1 
«© was walking with my Lord Hunſden, as we paſſed by the cham- | 
* ber door, J heard fuch a melody as raviſhed me, whereby I was 1 
« drawn in exe I knew how; excuſing my fault of homelineſs, 9 
4 


as being brought up in the Court of France where ſuch free- 
dom was allowed; declaring myſelf willing to endure what kind 
of puniſhment her Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to inflict upon me 
e for ſo great offence. Then ſhe fate down low upon a cu- 
* ſhion, and I upon my knees by her; but with her own hand ſhe 1 
gave me a cuſhion, to lay under my knee; which at firſt I re- 1 
„ fuſed, but ſhe compelled me to take it. —She enquired whether 
my Queen or ſhe played beſt. In that 1 found myſelf obliged 
to give her the praiſe.” | 
If her Majeſty was ever able to execute any of the pieces that are 
preſerved in a MS. which goes under the name of Queen Elizabeth's 
Virginal Book, the muſt have been a very great player: as ſome of 
theſe pieces, which were compoſed by Tallis, Bird, Giles, Far- 
naby, Dr. Bull, and others, are ſo difficult, that it would be hardly 
poſſible to find a maſter in Europe who would-undertake to play 
one of them at the end of a month's practice. But of this MS. 
we ſhall have further occaſion to ſpeak | a 
| Beſides the lute and virginals, it has been. imagined that Eliza- 
beth was a performer on the violin, and on an inſtrument ſomething 
like a lute, but ſtrung with wire, and called the poliphant (r). A 
violin of a fingular conſtruction, with the arms "I England, and 
the creſt of Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, this Queen's favourite, en- Eng i 
gen upon it, was purchaſed at the tale of the late Duke of = 
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Dorſet's effects. The date of its make, 1578 (6). It is very cu- 


riouſly carved ; but the ſeveral parts are ſo thick and loaded with 


ornaments, that it has not more tone than a mute, or violin with a 
ſordine; and the neck, which is too thick for the graſp of the 
hand, has a hole cut in it for the thumb of the player, by 
which the hand is ſo confined as to be rendered incapable of 
ſhitting, ſo that nothing can be performed upon this inſtrument 
but what lies within the reach of the hand in its firſt poſition. 
Playford (z) tells us, that Queen Elizabeth was not only a lo- 
ver of this divine ſcience (Muſic) but a good proficient therein; 
and I have been informed (ſays he) by an ancient muſician, and 
«© her ſervant, that ſhe did often recreate herſelf on an excellent 
<< inſtrument, called the poliphant, - not much unlike a lute, but 
* ſtrung with wire.” . 

Among the Sloane MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, No. 1520, 
there is a liſt of the officers of the Court of Revenue in this reign; 
in which is included the muſical eſtabliſhment of her Majeſty's 
houſehold, about the year 1 587. | 


MUST TY 094 
The ſervant — Fee L. 24 6 8 Six children to ſing 


'Trompeters 16. Fee to every Rebeck 2 — Fee C. 28 6 6 
of them — 24 6 8 Sackbutt, 6 whereof 5 having 24, 6 8 
Lutes, harps, and ſingers. by the year, and one at 36 10 © 
: 1 "Of one at Aa 20:0 © 
Chief harper * 20 0 0 and checher at © * 10 0 0 
Neſt ale lygers | 1 Players on the vi inalls 3 * 
The other of the harps. 9 0 o 08 * 'S : F 50 0 0 
And 8 8 0. and thother 2 at 30 0 © 
Bagpiper — Fee 12 13 4 a piece. ; 
Minſtrells 9, whereof J at 18 5 © Muſitions ſtraungers To 9 30 10 0 
every of them; z one at 24 6 © 1 ' whereof 6 have 3 * 
and thother at 66.0. 8 and one _ 38 0 0 


* 


(s) The inſtrument is at preſent the pw Elizabeth its 8 poſſeſſor. 
perty of Mr. Bremner, in the Strand. (:) Pref. to his Iutroduction, 11th edit. 
is from the arms andcreſt that are 3 1687. 


upon it, that conjecture en 9 4 Us en 
* | Dromilleds | 
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© ſtate as before ()). For Elizabeth, who began her reign No- 


SMEs E19 + - þ 
Drumſleds 3, every of them 18 5 o Players of enterludes 8, } 6 
Players on the flute, 2 at 16 5 0+ every of them p. ann. 

a piece | | | | 
Makers of inſtruments q ; Organ-maker — 20 0 0 
Regall-maker F _ | 


Her Majeſty's chapel eſtabliſhment was nearly the ſame, in nüm- 


ber and falaries, as that of her brother and fiſter, Edward and 


Mary. Indeed, it ſeems as if the religious ſcruples of muſicians 7 
had been conſiderably diminiſhed by the ſeverity with which 


Teſtwood had been treated in the time of Henry VIII. an 
peril, into which Marbeck's zeal for reformation had inv 
him (z). For in comparing the chapel eſtabliſhments of Ed 
Mary, and Elizabeth, we find, that however the creeds of theſe 
Monarchs differed, their muſicians had conſtantly tuned their con- 
ſciences to the Court pitch: 7.e. in perfect uniſon with the orders 
of their Sovereign, the Supreme Head of the Church. 

Camden (x) ſays, that © the Romiſh religion remained a full 
moneth and more after the death of Queen Mary, in the ſame 


vember 157th, 1558, had a ſolemn ſervice performed for her ſiſter 
Mary at Weſtminſter, December 5th, and another December 2oth, 
for the Emperor Charles V. (z); and theſe, as well as her own 
coronation, were celebrated in the Romiſh manner. 

Burnet (a) ſays, that Elizabeth had been bred up from 3 
© infancy with a hatred of the Papacy, and a love to the Reforma- 
tion: but yet as her firſt; impreſſions in her father's. reign were in 


nature ſhe loved. ſtate, and ſome magnificence, in religion as 
« well as in every thing elſe,” 


Neal, in his Hiftory 95 the Puritans (3), „ days, that the ſervice of 
her chapel was not only ſung with organs, but with other inſtru- 
ments, ſuch as. cornits, fachut, &c. on eee 4 In 1559, ſhe 


( Teſtwood, 3 Gnging- man in the © (+) Ubi ſupra, p. 0. 


choir of Windſor, ar was burat for his intem- , (95) Fuller ſays N .. II P+ 51. 


— 


perate zeal in the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, (2) Heylin, p. 277+: 


1544» when Marbeck was likewiſe con- 5 Ht « Ref. Part i; 23 
r but afterwards par done. P. 156 * | P. 576. 
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publiſhed injunctions for the clergy, in the forty-ninth of which 
there is one for Choral Muſic (c). © For the encouragement, and 
the continuance of the uſe of linging in the Church of England, 
* it is injoined ; that is to ſay, that in divers collegiat, as wel as 
* ſome. pariſh churches, heretofore there hath been livings ap- 
«« pointed for the maintenance of men and children for ſinging in 
the church, by means whereof the laudable exerciſe of Muſick 
*© hath been had in eſtimation, and preſerved in knowledge; the 
* Queen's Majeſty neither meaning in any wiſe the decay of any 
* that might conveniently tend to the uſe and continuance of 
the ſaid ſcience, neither to have the ſame ſo abuſed in any part 
of the church, that thereby the Common Prayer ſhould be worſe 
* underſtood by the hearers, willeth and cemmandeth, that, firſt, * 
no alterations be made of ſuch aſſignments of living as heretofore 
** hath been appointed to the uſe of ſinging or Muiick in the church, 
* but that the ſame ſo remain, and that there be a modeſt and di- 
«« ſtint ſong, ſo uſed in all parts of the common -prayers of the 
church, that the ſame may be plainly underſtood as if it were 
« without ſinging ; and yet nevertheleſs, for the comforting of 
** ſuch as delight in Muſick, it may be permitted, that in the be- 
4 ginning or in the end of common prayer, either at morning or 
evening, there may be ſung an hymn, or ſuch like ſong, to the 
*« praiſe of Almighty God, in the beſt melody and muſick that may 
< be conveniently deviſed, having reſpect that the ſentence of the 
„ hymn may be underſtood and perceived. 
According to which order,” ſays Heylin, 2s plain-ſong was 
«« retained in moſt pariſh churches for the daily Pſalms, fo in her 
on chapels, and in the quite of all cathedrals, and ſome col- 
leges, the hymns were ſung after a more melodious manner, 
«« with organs commonly, and ſometimes with other muſical inſtru- 
« ments, ks the ſolemnity required. No mention is made here,” 
adds this writer, “of ſinging David's Pſalms in metre, though after- 
« wards they firſt thruſt out the, hymns, which are herein men- 
«« tioned; and by degrees alſo did they the Te Oni the ——_— 
« ficat,and. the Nuuc Dimittis. _ | wes 


_ (d) See Sparrow's Cele. of Ani, lan, a Belg 40. « 2684 out Hey. 
1 lin, p. 289. MIT PF. 
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It was by the moderation, liberality, and intelligence of this in- 
Junction, that Choral Muſie was ſaved from utter extirpation in 
this country ; for the outcry and violence of the puritans againſt 
Playing upon organs, curious ſinging, and tofſing about the Pſalms 
from fide to fide (meaning antiphonal, or Alternate ſinging), were at 
this time ſo great, that they could only be reſtrained by an exertion 
of all the power and firmneſs of this Princeſs. 

In 1560, the Church of England, as it was firſt ſettled and 
* eſtabliſhed under Queen Elizabeth, may be regarded as brought 
to perfection. The government of the church by Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops; its doctrines reduced to its ancient purity, ac- 
*« cording to the Articles agreed on in Convocation, 1552; the 

*« Liturgy, conformable to the primitive patterns, and all the rites 
* and ceremonies therein preſcribed accommodated to the honour 
of God, and increaſe of piety. The feſtivals preſerved in their 
** former dignity ; the ſacrament celebrated in moſt reverend man- 
* ner; Muſick retained in all ſuch. churches in which proviſion 
had been made for the maintenance of it, or where the people 
*« could be trained up at leaſt to plain-ſong. All which particu- 
lars were either eſtabliſhed by the laws, commanded by the 
« Queen's injunctions, or otherwiſe retained by virtue of ſome 
* ancient uſages not by law prohibited. Nor is it much to 
© be admired, that ſuch a general. conformity to thoſe ancient 
** uſages was conſtantly obſerved in all cathedrals, and the moſt 
part of the pariſh-churches, conſidering how well they were 
«« precedented by the Court itſelf, in which the Liturgy was offi- 
. * ciated every day both morning and evening, not only in the 
* public-chapel, but the private cloſet ; celebrated in the chapel 
with organs and other muſical inſtruments, and the moſt excel- 
* lent voices, both of men and children, chat could be procured 
in all the kingdom (4) “ | | 


When Blizabeth firſt met her Puka, ſhe deliced them to 
conſider religion without heat, partial affection, or uſing any re- 
* terms of Papiſt or Heretic, and that they would avoid 


1 Heylin, p. 29858. 
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the extremes of idolatry and ſuperſtition on the one hand, and con- 


tempt and irreligion on the other. And thus this wiſe Princeſs ſeems 


always to have ſteered, according to the true ſpirit of the Church of 
England, between the two extremes of ſuperſtitious. bigotry, and 


irreverent fanaticiſm ; a golden mean that ſeems beſt to ſuit with 
our mixed government, which is neither wholly monarchical nor 
democratical, but, when well adminiſtered, a perfect compound 
of both; being neither neceſſarily fo parſimonious nor indigent as 
to degrade the King, or the great oflicers and magiſtrates of the 
realm, below that dignity which impreſſes reverence and reſpect; 
nor to require a ruinous pomp and luxury; but conſiſtent with 
ſuch ſplendor, magnificence, and encouragement of elegant arts 
and liberal ſcience as become a great and affluent ſtate, equally ſe- 
cured from regal tyranny, and popular inſolence. One of the 


wiſeſt, or at leaſt the moſt liberal exerciſes of this Queen's prero- 


gative, ſeems to have been the proclamation which ſhe iſſued in the 
ſecond year of her reign again/t defacing the monuments in churches ; 
for ſo ſavage was the rage of the puritans and fanatics of this time, 
that under the. pretence of deſtroying popery and idolatry, they 
ruined and demoliſhed in our public buildings whatever was ſuffici- 
ently elegant and venerable to diſtinguiſh us from Barbarians. 

Elizabeth, who ſucceeded to the crown in November, 1558, on 
the 28th of April, 1559, gave the royal aſſent to the bill for the 
Uniformity of Common Prayer, or Engliſh Liturgy, which was to 
take effect the 12th of May; but ſo eager was her Majeſty: to heat 
the reformed ſervice, that ſhe anticipated its reſtoration, by having 
it performed in her chapel on Sunday, May the ad, four days after 


the act had paſſed (e). This Liturgy was printed the ſame year by 


Grafton, with the following title: “ The Boke of Common 
5 Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church of England.” And the licence 
contained in the rubries, allowing. it to be either ſaid or | /#ng, and 
ordaining that in choirs and places where they ſing, | the antbem 
mall follow certain parts of the ſervice, is à plain indication that 


(e) Strype, Vol. I. p. 191. 
8A Iv the 
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the W as well as the parochial ſervice, was authoriſed and eſta- 

bliſhed. - 

I have found no other Muſic printed expentaly for the cathedral 
ſervice to Engliſh words during the reign of Edward VI. than that 
of Marbeck (J), which was mere canto fermo, without counter- 
point; but the year after the publication of the Engliſh Liturgy 
by Queen Elizabeth, the following choral work appeared : © Cer⸗ 
taine notes fer forth in foure and three partes, to be ſong at the 

_ * Morning Communion, and Evening Prater, verp neceflaris 
kor rhe Church of Chriſte to be frequented and uſed : and unto 
them be added divers Godlp Praiers and Pſalmes, in the 

_ © like forme, to the honour and praiſe of God. Imprinted at 
“ London, over Alderſgate, beneath St. Martins, by John Day, 
* 1560.” The authors of theſe compoſitions were Tallis, Caw- 
ſton, Johnſon, Oakland, Shepherd, and Taverner. 

For the performance of this kind of Muſic in our cathedrals, 
great diligenee was uſed, and indeed ſome violence, in the manner 
of procuring ſingers. It ſeems as if our Monarchs of former times 

had either rewarded the talents of their fingers no more liberally 
than ſailors, or that muſicians were then leſs ſenſible of the honour 
of attending royalty than at preſent ; for it appears by a precept, 
preſerved in Rymer's Fœdera (g), ſo early as the reign of the gen- 

5 tle Henry VI. 1454, that they attended with ſuch reluctance as 

to make it neceſſary to impreſs them into the ſervice (5). Luckily . 

28 preſent Majeſty is reduced to the exerciſe of no ſuch ſtretch of 
Pw in x procuring recruits, either for his band of muſic or chapel ; 
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) See Vol. H. p. 978. 
(g) Tom. XI. p. 375. 
'$ 9.55 form of the placard is the fol- 


De De 5 nifrallis propter olatiun Regis pro- 
dend 
% Rex, dilefis fibi, Walthero Halyda 
* Roberto Marſhall, Willielmo Wykes, & 
% Johanni-Clyff, Jolatene: 
„ Sciatis guod nos, confiderantes qraliter 


% quidem Miniftralli noftri jam tarde viam 


« univerſe carnis ſunt ingreſſi, aliiſque, loco 
, iporum,, propter ſolati um naſtrum, de ne- 
11 . indigentes,, aſignavimus vos con uue- 


„ tim & Aiviſim, 1 ee Pueros, mem- 


4 bris naturalibus elegantes, zz Arte Mini- 
* frellatis inflruftos, ubicunque inveniri po- 
„ terint, tam * libertates,' quam extra, 
„ capiendum, in ſerwitio urs ad wadia 
«© roferaponendum,” &. The requ 
the boys th thus impreſſed ſhould 


iſition that 
not only: 


ſkilled in the art of minſtrelſy, but handſome 
and elegantly ſhaped, ſeems to point at the 


theatrical LA that was frequently made of 


the choriſters of cathedrals, as well as the 
private chapels of Noblemen, in acting: 
plays, myſteries, and moralities, on perti-- 


- cular feſtivals,. 
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for ſo many more voluntcers now crowd to the ſtandards of the 
Chamberlain of the Houſehold, - and Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
than can be received, that it is more neceſſary to preſs them to de- 
part, than to enter into the ſervice. 

In the time of Henry VIIL when Muſic was more cultivated in 
England than it had ever been before, a ſimilar power was given to 
the Deans of cathedrals and collegiate churches for ſupplying their 
ſeveral choirs with children poſſeſſed of good voices by this arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive method. John Tuſſer, the unfortunate author 
of the Five Hundred Pointes of Good Huſbandrie, one of the moſt 
pleaſant and inſtructive poems of the time, tells us, that he was im- 
prefled from Wallingford college, in Berkſhire, into the King's 
chapel. Soon after, by the intereſt of friends, he was removed to 
St. Paul's, where he received inſtructions in Mufic from John 
Redford, an excellent contrapuntiſt, and organiſt of that cathedral. 
There ſeems, however, to have been care taken of the general 
education of boys ſo impreſſed, as we find that Tuſſer was ſent 
from St. Paul's to Eton ſchool, and thence to Cambridge. He 
afterwards tried his fortune in London about the Court, under the 
auſpices of his patron Lord Paget, where he remained ten years; 
then he retired into the country, and embraced the occupation of a 
farmer, in the ſeveral counties of Suſſex, Suffolk, and Eſſex; but 
not proſpering, he procured a ſinging- man's place in the cathedral] 
of Norwich; where he does not ſeem to have remained long be- 
fore he returned to London. But being driven thence by the 
plague, he retired to Trinity college, Cambridge; returning after- 
wards, however, to the capital, he there ended his reſtleſs life in 
1380; not, as has been faid, very aged, if he was born about 

62 (5)... 

1 are ſtill extant to prove that the immediate defcendunty 
of Henry VIII. continued the full exerciſe of this prerogative of 


1mprefling fingers for the chapel royal. 


1550. © A commiſſion to Philip Van Wilder, Gent. of the 


« privy chamber to Edward VI. (&), in any churches or chapels, 
or 


(:) Hift, of Poetry, Vol. II. p-. 298, et eſting account of Tuſſer and his writings. 
{qe where is given an ample and inter- (#) Philippe de Vuildre was a Flemiſh 
muſician 


* 


Oneness on 


* or other places within England, to take to the King's uſe 
* ſuch, and as many ſinging children or choriſters, as he of his 
« deputy ſhall think good (/).” 

1551. A warrant was iſſued to Richard Gowre; maſter of the 
children of the King's chapel, to take up, from time to time, as 
many children to ſerve in the chapel as he ſhould think fit (). 

In the firſt year, however, of Edward's reign, a privilege which 
had been granted by Henry VIII. to Windſor, exempting the 
fingers of that chapel from being impreſſed for any otl:r ſervice, 
was renewed. Queen Mary confirmed this privilege likewiſe in. 
the firſt year of her reign (#). And among the MSS. of the Aſh- 
molean Muſeum (o), at Oxford, a copy of Queen Elizabeth's 
warrant, of the ſame purport, is preſerved entire (p), which is ſo 
curious, and different from the preſent ſpirit of our government, 
that I ſhall preſent it to the rea 

1 Eliz. K. Whereas our caſtle of Windſor hath of old been 
« well furniſhed with ſinging men and children.—We willing it 
*« ſhould not be of leſs reputation. in our days, but rather aug- 
% mented and encreaſed—declare, that no ſinging men or boys 
„ ſhall be taken out of the ſaid chapel by virtue of any commiſſion, 
« not even for our Houfehold chapel. And we give power to 
*« the bearer of this 20 take any ſinging men or boys from any cha- 
„ pel, our own Houſehold and St. Paul's only excepted. Given 
* at Weſtminſter, the 8th day of March, in the ſecond year of 


our reign. = % Elizabeth R.“ 


This Princeſs, who relinquiſhed no prerogative which had been 


exerciſed by her anceſtors, kept in full force during her whole 
reign that of iſſuing placards or writs for impreſſing ſinging- boys 
for her chapel, as well in the capital as at Windſor. The n 


muſician, who ſettled in England; there is () Ib. June: 

a pater naſten of his compoſition, Libro (2) Sloane MS8. Brit. Muſ. No. 1124 

guarto Eceleſi afticarum cuntionum, publiſhed from Dr. Evans's Collections, A. 

dt Antwerp, 1554. See the Muſeum Col- () Ib. No. 1124. Hugget's M88. 
lection. * % v N Vol. . 669 1 

"IEF Dated i in February. 0 (p) No. 1113. (9). e original is in 
II. p. 539. * W Cape 77 at 1 
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of one of theſe, figned by herſelf, being preſerved in the Sloane 
Collection, Britiſh Muſeum (9), it ſeems to merit a place here; as 
it will not only manifeſt the care that was taken to ſupply the royal 
chapel with the beſt treble voices which could be found through- 
out the kingdom, but convey to the reader an idea of the ſtate of 
our civil liberty during the ſixteenth century. 


By the Queen. | 


WHEREAs we have authoriſed our ſervaunte Thomas Gyles, 
maiſter of the children of the cathedrall churche of St. Paule, within 


our citie of London, to take up ſuche apte and meete children as are 


molt fitt to be inſtructed and framed in the arte and ſcience of Mu- 
ſicke and ſinging, as may be had and founde out within any place 
of this our realme of England or Wales, to be by his education and 
bringing up made meete and hable to ſerve us in that behalf, when 
our pleaſure is to call for them. Wee therefore by the tenoure of 
theſe preſents will and require you that ye permitt and ſuffer from 
henceforthe our ſaid ſervaunte Thomas Gyles, and his deputie or 
deputies, and every of them, to take up in anye cathedrall or colle- 
giate churches, and in every other place or places of this our realme 
of England and Wales, ſuche childe and children as he or they, or 
anye of them, ſhall find and like of, and the ſame childe and chil- 
dren, by virtue hereof, for the uſe and ſervice aforeſaid, with them, 
or anye of them, to bring awaye without anye your lette, contra- 

dictions, ſtaye, or interruptions to the contrarie. CHARGINGE 
and commanding you, and everie of you, to be aydinge, helpinge, 
and aſſiſtinge unto the above named Thomas Gyles, and his depu- 


No. [87]. : 
(g) No. [87] 4ie 
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tie or deputies, in and aboute the execution of the premiſſes, for the 

more ſpedie, effectuall, and better accomplyſhing thereof from tyme 

to tyme, 28 you, and everie of you, doe tender our will and plea- 
ſure, and will anſwere for doinge the contrarie at your perille. 

Leven under our Signet at our Manour of Greenwiche, 26 

day of Aprill, in the xxvii yeare of our reign. 
To all and ſingular Deanes, Provoſtes, Maiſters and Wardens of 
Collegies, and all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and Miniſters, and to 


all other our Officers, Myniſters, and Subjectes, to whome in | 


this calc it ſhall appertayne, and to everye of them greetinge. - 


Notwithfianding the attention that was paid to Choral Muſic by 
her Majeſty, and the Deans of cathedrals throughout the kingdom, 
it was in frequent danger of utter abolition by the fury with which 
ſome of the reformers, actuated by a ſpirit of ee and extirpation 
rather than of reformation, attacked every thing that was right, 
wrong, or even indifferent, in the ancient ſervice of the church (r). 

By the ſtatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. cap. 15. 1536, the 
year of the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, power was given to the 
King to nominate thirty-two perſons” among the clergy and laity 
to examine all canons, conſtitutions, and ordinances, provincial 
and ſynodical, to compile. a body of ſach eccleſiaſtical laws as 
ſhould in future be obſerved throughout the realm. Nothing 
material, however, was done in this important work during the 
life of Henry; but in the next reign it was again taken into conſi- 
deration, and a commiſſion granted to eight Biſhops, eight of the 
inferior clergy, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers, which 
conſtituted the Eccigſiaſtical Court of Convocation. Tne reſult of 
their debates was publiſhed under the title of Reformatio Le- 
gum Fcclefiafticarum, in i 574, by Fox, the martyroldgiſt; and af - 
terwards, in 2640, when the fury of religious diſputation was at 
its height. But as theſe laws were framed during the violence of 
contention between the Puritans and Roman catholics, and never 

(r) One of Ladner; in 1 A ew do the. « in your monaſtery, that alt manner of | 
-Prior and Convent of 'St. jy | houſe, in 6 frag an 9 other ceremonĩes, be 277 70 
Worceſter, fo early as the year 1537, when. de.“ 


2 of that-dioceſe, runs thus : “ Am... Barnes, ot; P. lie Gollef?, Res, No. 33. 4 
enever there ſhall be any — | | | Ay 
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received the royal aſſent, they have been only had in remembrancs 
from time to time for polemical purpoſes. 

Reformation was doubtleſs. at this time neceſſary, and Gncerely 
wiſhed by the moſt reaſonable and- truly pious Chriſtians in the 
kingdom; yet the fanaticiſm with which it was carried on by 
others, made the lovers of Choral Muſic, who had a veneration 
for this part of the ſolemn. ſervice of the church, tremble for. its 
ſafety during the compilation of theſe laws (s). ' 

[ Lhe reaſonable complaints made in them againſt FA abuſe of 
i Muſic, and thoſe ſubtilties in figurative melody, which were then. 
termed curious finging, are nearly the fame as thoſe of the Council: 
of Trent, about the ſame time (F); and ſeem with equal wiſdom -- 
j and good taſte to be levelled at. the pedantry of operoſe Muſic and 
| complicated meaſures, which not only rendered the words, but the 
1 Muſic, difficult to be comprehended. And the fears of thoſe who- 
=: wiſhed well to our cathedral ſervice were abated, on- finding that the 
| thirty-two commiſſioners. had not wholly. condemned Church Mu- 
fic, but canfined their.cenſures to that ſpecies of ſinging which was 
productive of confuſion, and that rendered unintelligible thoſe parts of 
the ſervice which required the greateſt reverence and attention. 
} In 1565, our eccleſiaſtical. compoſers, encouraged, probably, by 
the reception of the former publication, and favour af the Queen, 
rinted another collection of offices, with muſical notes, under the. 
ollowing title:“ Morning and Evening Praper and Commu⸗ 
nion, ſet forthe in foure Partes, to be ſong in Churches, both 
for Men and Children, with dpvers other Godly ai ah and 
Anthems, of. fundrp Mens dopugs,” * ry 

(s) Among the propoſals prepared by aptus, wut ad auditorum omnia e Hits a 
the puritans for, further reformation, 1562, relligentiam proveniant ; itague vibratam:- - 
there is one, t That the Pſalms may be iam, et operaſam muficam, "que figurata 
« ſung diſtinctlx by the. whole congtega- diciuur, 4 of Pri placeat,” que fic in multitu- 

«+ tion.;. and that. organs may be laid . din's Pi: er, n ut. ſe 25 linguam 
« aſide.” Neal's Hf. Purit. p. 180. non poſſit iþ/am loquentem intelligere. Re- 
and Stry pe in Aan. Burnet: fikewiſe, form. Leg. Tele Tit. Divinis. Officits; 
P. ill, p. 103. tells us, that . Organs aud cap. v. 

& curious fin ing were near being aniſhed © The Councit? of Trent, 1552, 2 a. 
©. the church; their continuance beipg decree againſt curious linging, . 
carried by only one vote, and that given, among other things, L*u/o delle Muffe be. 

« by the proxy of an abſent member. nelle chieſe con miftura di canto, o ſuono laſei-, , 


(4). Qua propter partit? woces et di Kind? wo, tutte le attioni fecolari, colloquie profani,.. 
PAK ienty, of: canin, fe. illorum clarus et epiti, ork. Ut, del Conil. Trid. , 
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xeceived the royal aſſent, they have been only had in remembrance 
from time to time for polemical purpoſes. | | 

Reformation was doubtleſs. at this. time neceſſary, and ſincerely 
wiſhed by the moſt reaſonable and truly pious Chriſtians in the 
kingdom; yet the fanaticiſm with which it was carried on by 
others, made the lovers of Choral Muſic, who had a veneration 
for this part of the ſolemn. ſervice of the church, tremble for. its 
ſafety during the compilation of theſe laws (V). 

The reaſonable complaints made in them againſt the abuſe of 
Muſic, and thoſe ſubtilties in figurative melody, which were then. 
termed curious finging, are nearly the fame as thoſe of the Council 
of Trent, about the ſame time (7); and ſeem with equal wiſdom 
and good taſte to be levelled at. the pedantry of operoſe Muſic and 
complicated meaſures, which not only. rendered the words, but the 
Muſic, difficult to be comprehended. And the fears of thoſe who 
wiſhed well to-our cathedral ſervice were abated, on-finding that the 
thirty-two commiſſioners. had not wholly. condemned Church Mu- 
fic, but confined their.cenſures to that ſpecies of ſinging which was 
productive of confuſion, and that rendered unintelligible thoſe parts of 
the ſervice which required the greateſt reverence and attention. 

In 1565, our eccleſiaſtical. compoſers, encouraged, . probably, by 
the reception of the former publication, and favour af the Queen, 
printed another collection of offices, with muſical notes, under the. 
following title:“ Morning and Evening Praper and Commu⸗ 
nion, ſect forthe in foure Partes, to be ſong in Churches, both 
kor Men and Children, with dpvers other Godly me and 
Anthems, of ſundry Mens dopugs,” 
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(s) — the propoſals prepared by 
the puritans 

there is one, „That the Pſalms may be 
„ ſung diſtinctlx by the whole congrega- 


«+ tion.; and that. organs may be laid, 


« aide,” Neal's H. Purit. p. 180. 


and Strype in An. Burnet: likewiſe, 


P. ini. p. 103. tells us, that Organs aud 


*% curious finging were near being aniſhed 


GS. the churc their continuance being, 
carried by only one vote, and that given 
« by the proxy of an abſent member.” 


(„% Qua propter partit? woces et diſtinctꝰ 


or. further reformation, 1562, 


aptus, ut ad auditorum omnia fenſum, et in- 


telligentiam proveniant ; ztague wvibratam:- 


illam, et eroſam muſficam, que figurata 
dicitur, * Pre placeat, que fic in multitu-- 
din's auribus tumultuatury ut ſept linguam. 
non poſſit iþ/am loquentem intelligere. Re- 
form. Leg. Eceleſ. Tit. Divinis Officiis, 
cab. V, 

"The Councit- of Trent, 1562, eſt a 
decree againſt curious ſinging, . 


among other things,  L*u/o delle , Muſiche- 


nelle chigſe con miftura di canto, o ſuono laſei-, 
vo, tutte le attioni ſecolari, colloquie profani,. 


Fronuntienty; et: cantus fit illorum clarus et ferepiti, S Hit. del Coneil. Trid. 
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| to gratify 


the tollowing 


the murlical reader's curioſity, 


. to Thich Thy Thave ſeen his name prefixed i in print. 
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The two publications by John Day, fixed for near a century the 
ſtyle of our Choral Muſic; of which the movement was grave, 
the harmony grateful, and the contrivance frequently ingenious. 
Yet, beſides the cenſures of the puritans, modern times have often 
charged this kind of Muſic with obſcuring the ſenſe of what was 
ſung, by too frequent fugue, as well as by an utter inattention to the 
accent and gxpreſſion of the words. Theſe imperfections, how- 
ever, were not peculiar to the productions of our countrymen 
during the ſixteenth century, but were general in the compoſitions 


for the church of every author, in every language, throughout 
Europe. | | 


In 1570, Cartwright, one of the moſt violent and intolerant 
2 reformers, attacked Cathedral Muſic ; and afterwards Field and 
Wilcox, two puritan miniſters, and Brown. Againſt theſe the 
pious, learned, and excellent Hooker, then Maſter of the Temple, 
undertook its defence (x). 
In 1571, in the confeſſion of the puritans, they ſay, Concerning 
„ ſinging of Pſalms, we allow of the people's joining with one voice 
in a plain tune, but not of toſſing the Pſalms from one fide to the 
other, with intermingling of organs ()). And in 1586, at the 
time that the puritans were framing innumerable bills of further 
reformation in the church, a pamphlet was diſperſed, in ſpite of all 
the reſtrictions at that time laid on the preſs, entitled A Regue/? 
% of all true Chriſtians to the Houſe of Parliament; which, 
among other things, prays, ** . That all cathedral churches may be 
% put down, where the ſervice of God is ' grievouſly abuſed by 
« piping with organs, ſinging, ringing and trowling of Palms 
from one 1ide of the choir to another, with the ſqueaking of 
* chanting choriſters, diſguiſed (as are all the reſt) in white ſur- 
« plices; ſome in corner caps and filly copes, imitating the faſhion 
and manner of Antichriſt the Pope, that man of fin, and child of 
„ perdition, with his other rabble of miſcreants and ſhavelings (z).“ 


25 Neal, P. 290, 


(x) See his Eeclefs Politie, book v. ſect. d 
20 Ib, P» 480. . > 2 


48 and 39. Eulogium and defence of 
Church Muſic. | 
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All this fanatical cant was greatly diſcountenanced by the Queen, 
though it was wholly out of her power, extenſive as it was, to 


ſuppreſs the levelling principles of theſe enemies to all elegance 


and comfort; whom nothing leſs than the utter ſubverſion of 
Church and State, which they effected in the next century, would. 
ſatisfy. 

Having ſhewn the manner in which Figurative Muſic was efta- 
bliſhed in our cathedrals, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it now remains to trace the origin and progreſs of METRICAL or 
PAROCHIAL PSALMoODY, different from the plain-ſong, or 


- : _ ” © 
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chanting, of cathedrals and collegiate churches. 3 
Singing of this kind, among the reformers and ſchiſmatics, ſeems- 
in all ages to have been the favourite mode of addrefling the Divi- 


nity : for not only the Arians 


practiſed it in their proceſſions (a), 


but the Albigenſes, who may be called the firſt proteſtant mar- 
tyrs (5) ; and who, according to eccleſiaſtical writers, when Simon 
Montford, their perſecutor, in 1210, had lighted a pile of wood 
for their deſtruction, precipitated themſelves in the flames, to the 
number of a hundred and forty, fnging P/alms (c). 

The diſciples of Wickliff, in England, during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and thoſe of John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, in the fif- 
teenth, were Pſalm-ſingers; and the Hymn Book of the Picards, 
and Bohemian brethren, printed with muſical notes, at Ulm, 1538, 


(a) See Vol. II. P- 7 

(5) The term Proteflant, however, did 
not ſubſiſt till the year 1529, when it was 
given to ſuch as adhered to the doctrines 
of Luther; becauſe the chiefs of his party 
proteficd againſt the decree of the Diet of 
Spire, made the ſame year by Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Auſtria, and other catholic 
Princes. 

(e) The ſect of Waldenſes had its rife in 
the twelſth century; its errors were firſt 
condemned in the Council of Thoulouſe, 
1119. Can. 2. Again in the Council of 
Lateran, 1139. And in the Council of 
Tours, 1163. About the end of this cen- 
tury the diſciples of Peter Valdo, called 
Faudois, Waldenſes, and the poor of Lyons, 
Joined theſe heretics. And all the ſeveral 


keen po ww 2. Ave” 4 oe ec ere 


ſets were called by the general name of 
Albigeois, from the city of Albi, where 
they were eſtabliſhed. The firſt cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes was publiſhed. 1210. 
The inquitition for extirpating the whole 
ſect was eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, 1229. 
And in 1233, they ſeem to have been to- 
tally .deſtroyed, except a few that had 
eſcaped, and joined the Waldenſes in the 
Valleys of Piedmont, France, and Savoy. 
There they perſevered in their opinions till 
the time of Zwingle, to whom they ſent de- 
puties, defiring him to become their chief. 
Zwingle, who was a Swiſs by nation, bora 
1487, periſhed by the ſword, while he was 
fighting valiantly at the head of his ſet, 
1531, in ſupport of his religious opinions. 
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Hews, that the melodies uſed by theſe ſects originated from the 
chants to which the ancient Latin hymns of the Romiſh church 
were ſung (4). For in this book there are tranſlations and imita- 
tions in German metre of moſt of the hymns and proſes ſtill uſed- 
in the Romiſh church: ſuch as the Szabat Mater doloroſa; Te 
Deum laudamus; O lux beata Trmitas ;, Pange lingua gloriofs, &c. 
Some of theſe melodies indeed are in triple time, which never is the 
caſe in canto fermo, or cathedral pſalmody (e). But Stabat Mater, 


and O lux, in this book, are ſet to old Romiſh chants, and Te Deum 


to the ſame that is inſerted in the preface of Meibomius to the ancient. 
Greek muſical. writers, as the moſt ancient melody. which the: 


church has preſerved (f ). 


Among the firſt reformers who intereſted themſelves: about the 


manner of performing the Pſalms, we have not only Wickliff, Huſs, 


Jerom of Prague, and Zuingle, but Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, Beza, . 
Buchanan, and John Knox ; who, though each of them had different. 


ideas on the ſubject of Sacred Muſie, yet they agreed in ſtripping 
it of all the energy and embelliſhments of meaſure and melody, as 
indeed the Calviniſts did likewiſe of harmony. Nor were the 
original inſtitutes of pſalmody more favourable to Poet 


of the ſame length, all proſody, rhythm, and numerical cadence, 
are deſtroyed. And however beautiful the poetical meaſures may: 


be to read, when ſung in this drawling and iſochronous manner, 


they not only afford the ear no pleaſure, but become unintelligible. 


ry than Mu- 
fic ; for by giving to each ſyllable, whether long or ſhort, a note 


The bold and intrepid reformer, LUTHER, . was the firſt who 
ſhook the Papal. Throne, and had ſafficient abilities and addreſs to 


gain proſelytes to his doctrines: among the Princes of his country, 


(a) Ein hubſch nem Geſang buch, 


+: nour and glory of God.“ 1 was fa- 


&c, or, a fine new-Hymu Book, „ xcontain- 
„ing the Uſage of the Church, and the 


Hymnus belonging to the country of Ful- 
- 2 of Bohemia, and 


« neck, in the 
* by the Chriſtian brotherhood. of the ſet 
« called Picaxbs, who have hitherto been 


« reckoned heretics, and-anathematized as 
«© unworthy of ſalvation. By theſe the 
« following Hymns are fung, to. the. ho- 


voured with this ſcarce and curious book 
my honoured friend, Mr. Emanuel Bach, 


father, the celebrated Sebaſſian Bach. 


(e) See fol. ix. xin, xxviit. &c. of this 
Hymn Book. 


et ſeg. 


E. 


() See Vol. II. of this His. p. 580, 


at Hamburgh, from the collection of his | 
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as well as the people. No religion is ever firmly eſtabliſhed till 
embraced by the Sovereign, and ſupported by government. The 
Chriſtians were not only oppreſſed and perſecuted for more than 
three centuries, but regarded with horror, till the converſion of 
Conſtantine. Luckily for Luther, presching againſt the ſale of in- 
dulgencies, Peter-pence, celibacy, monaſteries, and papal tyranny. 
in general, coincided with the intereſt of the Nobles, and power of 
the Prince. His opinions, therefore, in ſpite of imperial autho- 
rity, catholic zeal, and perſecution, were adopted with greater ra- 
pidity in the northern parts of the world, than thoſe of Mahomet 
had been in the ſouth (g). 

With reſpect to Muſic, Luther, being himſelf a judge and lover 
of the art, was ſo far from baniſhing it from the church, that he ra- 
ther augmented the occaſions for its uſe (5). Indeed Luther muſt 
have had an inſatiable paſſion for Poetry, or at at leaſt for rhyme, 
and Muſic ; as, beſides tranſlating, himſelf, moſt of the ancient ec- 
cleſiaſtical hymns, the creed, Lord's prayer, and many other parts 
| | of his Liturgy, into German verle, in order to be ſung, he wrote 
1 his catechiſm in verſe, Which was ſet to Muſic, in four parts, by 
| Henry of Gottingen; and even the confeſſion of Augſburg was done 
into verſe, and likewiſe ſet to Muſic (). "Y 
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(g) Luther began to preach againſt in- 


dulgencies 1517. In 1520, he and his 


doctrines were anathematiſed by Leo X. 
after which he publiſhed his Captivity of 
Rabylon. In 1521, bis wiitings.were burnt 
at Rome, and the Pope's bulls and decretals 
at Wittemberg. Tn the ſame year he 


-pleaded before the Imperial Diet, at Worms, 
.contrary to the advice of his friends, who 


told him, that he would ſhare the ſame 
fate as John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, 
who were both burned for hereſy ; when 


he proteſted, that“ if he were certain there 


1% were as many devils t Worms, as tiles 


% on the houſes, he would till go thither.“ 


(Hayne's Life, p. za.) The ſame year he 


procured the abolition of the ancient maſs 


at Wittemberg, In 1523, Lutheraniſm 
was ellabliſhed in Denmark and Sweden; 


and in 1525, in Saxony, Brunſwic, Heſſe, 


PF 


Straſburg, and Francſort. In 1530, the 
Confeſſion of Augſburg was preſented ; and 


before his death, which happened in 1546, 


his doctrines were received in almoſt every 
part of the German empire, except Auſtria 
and Bavaria, | N 

(%) Henry VIII. who began, and his 
children who finiſhed the reformation of 
religion in England, being likewiſe de- 
lighted with Muſic, and able to diſtivguiſh 
harmony and melody from noife and jar- 
gon, took care to ſupport its dignity in 
the ſervice of our cathedrals; which has 
not been the caſe with the founders of other 
proteſtant ſects. , 

(i) In Luther's epiſtle to Senfelius, of 
Zurich, the muſician, and ſcholar of Henry 
Ifaac, he places Muſic above all arts and 
ſciences, except theology, as that and re- 
ligion are alone able to footh and calm the 

mind, 


FIM. FC 
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pears that the ancient eccleſiaſtical tones ſtill regulated the 


- Muſic of the Lutheran church at the time of the reformation ; and 
moſt of the old melodies to the evangelical hymns are compoſed in 


It ap 


ſome of them (&). The Cantaten, or anthems and ſervices of 
this reformed church, in the German language, are, however, as: 
elaborate and florid as the motets to Latin words, uſed in Italy 

during the celebration of the maſs. But in the Hymno/ogia, and 
metrical pſalmody of this, as well as all other proteſtant churches, 

there ſeems to have been one common principle, totally inimical to 
Poetry, which is that of deſtroying all quantity, and diſtinction of 
ſyllables, by making them all of the ſame length (). The modern. 
Methodiſts, indeed, have introduced a light and ballad-like kind of 
melody into their tabernacles, which ſeems as much wanting in re- 
verence and dignity,, as the pſalmody of other ſects in poetry and 
good taſte. 

Muſic, in itſelf an innocent art, is ſo far from corrupting the 
mind, that, with its grave and decorous ſtrains, it can calm the 
paſſions, and render the heart more fit for ſpiritual and pious pur 
poſes; particularly when united with language, and the precepts 


mind. In the ſame epiſtle Luther ſays, We 


„ know that Muſic is intolerable to dæ- 
Scimus Muſicam de monibus etiam 


© mons.” 


inviſam & intolerabilem ęſſe; and therefore 


thus coneludes: I verily think and am 


« not aſhamed to ſay, that, next to divi- 
« nity, no art is comparable ro Muſic,” 


Plan? judico, nec pudet aſſerere, poff theolo- 


giam eſſe nullam artem, guæ poſit Muyſice 


ee quart, 


(4) It was by degrees-that the Latin 


language gave place to the German in the 


Lutheran Liturgy. . Concerning the Lord's 


Supper he ſays, (To. II. Ep. p. 72.) „1 
« wiſh the maſs might be uſed in the mo- 


t ther tongue, rather than promiſe it, as 


it is not in my N being a matter 
« requiring both. Muſic and Spirit.“ 


language, 1525, as he himſelf ſays, (To. 
IT. Ep. p. 301.) „This day we attend 
* the Prince's command, the next Lord's 
Day we will publickly fing in the name 


4 of. Chriſt ; and mad alf bein the ma--- 


- 


He 
firſt celebrated the maſs in the German 


ie ther tongue for the lay people. But the 
« daily ſervice ſhall be in Latin, however 
© we will have the leſſons in the vulgar 
« tongue.” Yet the Pſalms, and ancient” 
chants of the Romiſh church, were ſtil1-- 
long retained in the Lutheran ſervice, as 
appears by a book with the following title: 
PSALMODIA, oc eff cantita facra weteris- 
eccleſiæ ſelefta, per Lucam Lothum collefa, 
cum pra fatione Phillippi Melancthonis. t- 
tebergæ, 1561. No German Liturgx, 
Agenda, or Rirchenordnune, tor this fect, 
appears to have been printed: during the- 
life of Luther. The moſt ancient I can 
find in Draudius is the Agendbuchlein der 
Rirchen, zu Baſil & Mulhauſen, 1565. 
Becken printed at Leipfic, 1621, the P/altry. 
of David, in the German language, with 
the melodies uſed in the Lutheran church. 
( * Thele egzal fllables alone admire, 
„ Though oft the ear the open vowels 
tire. | | 


Pope's E/ay on Criticiſm, v. 344+ + 


. 
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of religion. It has already been ſaid (n, that Muſic, conſidered 
* abſtractedly, is in itſelf a language; and we may add, that it 
is more univerſally underſtood by mankind in general, whoſe nerves 
vibrate in uniſon with its ſelected. tones, than any other language 
among all the dialects of the earth. That articulation muſt be rough 
and violent indeed, which, without ſinging, can eafily be compre- 
hended in buildings ſo vaſt as ſome of the Chriftian churches ; in 
ſuch, it is the ſþ:r:t, not the letter of ſupplication or thankſgiving 
which muſt employ the mind (). St. Paul ſays, I will ſing with 
* the /þ:7r:7, and I will ſing with the under/tanding alſo(s).” And 
in this ſenſe, even Inſtrumental Muſic, without words, if compoſed 
with propriety, and performed with reverence, ſeems worthy of a 
ſhare in ſacred rites. As there never was a national religion without 
Muſic of ſome kind or other, the diſpute concerning that which is 
moſt fit for ſuch ſolemnities, is reduced to one ſhort queſtion : If 
* Muſic be admitted into the ſervice of the church, is that ſpecies of 
it which the moſt poliſhed part of mankind regard as good, or that 
which they regard as bad, the moſt deſerving of ſuch an honour ? 
That Metrical Pſalmody, in flow notes of equal length, had its 
origin in Germany, and was brought thence by reformers to other 
parts of Europe, is demonſtrable: for the 128th Pſalm, Beati omnes 
qui timent Dominum, had been tranſlated into. German verſe, in 
order to be ſung in this manner, by John Huſs, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; which tranſlation was afterwards mo- 
.dernized in the ſame meaſure, and to the ſame tune, by Luther (2). 
And the ſame melody which we ling to the 100th Pſalm, is not 
only given to the 134th, in all the Lutheran Pſalm- books, but by 
-Goudimel and Claude Le Jeune, in thoſe of the Calviniſts ; which 


* 


(n) See Vol. II. p. 171. 7 1 Huſs was likewiſe the author 

()] Indeed ſpeech itſelf, when very loud of the erman Eaſter Hymn, Jejus Chriſ⸗ 
and flow, becomes ſinging: that is, each ſyl- tus unfer henland, &c. which was alſo 
Jable is rendered a muſical tone, which may modernifed and re-publiſhed by Luther, 
be fixed, and its uniſon found in a mufical 1525, and from which the modern Metho- 
inſtrument of the ſame pitch. As may be diſts have taken the Eaſter Hymn, “ Jeſus 
proved in calling very loud to any one at a *© Chriſt is riſen to day,” &c. Luther has 
diſtance. Korie eleiſen for the burden of his bymn, 

(9) 1 Cor. ch, xiv, ver. 15. inſtead of Hallelujah. 


nearly 
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duced in England. 


35 
nearly amounts to a proof that this favourite melody was not pro- 


It is ſaid to have been the opinion of Handel, 


that Luther himſelf was its author ; but of this I have been able to 
procure no authentic proof. Tradition, however, gives to this ce- 
lebrated Hereſiarch, as he is called by the Roman catholics, ſeveral 
of the ancient melodies which are ſtill uſed in Germany : parti- 
cularly the following pſalm and hymn tunes, that are preſerved in 


the Choral and Gefang Buchern, and till ſung in all the Lutheran 


churches //. 


. 


CXXVIII. 


Firſt tranſlated into German by John Huſs, and afterwards 
moderniſed and jet to Mujic by Martin Luther. 


Scelig iſt der 3 &c. 
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(g) The zeth Pſalm was the firſt which 
Luther verſified; then the 12th, 46th, 
14th, 53d, 67th, 124th, and 128th, which 
laſt Huſs had done before, and it was only 
moderniſed by Luther. 
are the titles of the three firſt Pſalm and 
Spiritual Song books which he publiſhed at 
Wittemberg : _ - LAS) | 
I. ENCHIRIDION, or Etlich Chriſt⸗ 


lich lieder, und Pſalm, &c. 1524. of 


II. Etliche Chrituche Geſenge un 
Pialmen, with a preface by Luther, 1525. 

III. Senſtlichr Eeſenge.—“ Spiritual 
Songs, which { bleſſed be God) are Sung in the 
Church, taken from the ſacred writings of 
the true and holy Evangeliſts.“ Wittem- 
berg, 1525, with the ſame preface as that 
to the preceding publication. To this he 
prefixes his nage. 

It has been erroneouſly imagined by fir 
* Hawkins, Vol. III. p. 447, and Mr. 


arton, Vol. III. p. 165, that no Pſalms 


or Hymns in the. vulgar. tongue were uſed 
in the church, of printed in Luther's time, 


and that Clement Marot's Pſalms were the, 


Vol. III. 


The following 


firſt of the kind with which France and 
Germany were inſtantly infatuated : For, 
beſides the numerous Hymns and Me- 
trical Pſalms of Luther and his friends, 
there was a complete tranſlation of the 
Pſalms publiſhed at Augſburg, in German 
verſe, 1523, by John Boſchenſtein, under 


the title Pſalter des Raniglichen Proves 
tea Dauds gereuticht, &c. #* The Pſal- 
& ter of the Royal Prophet David, Ger- 
© manized, &c, Hurtzgefaſſete Hifforie 
der Hymnop. p. 20. 

It does not appear in the Life or Letters 
of Luther and Calvin, that theſe reformers 
had ever conferred or correſponded toge- 
ther; and yet Mr. Warton, Vol. III. p. 
164, ſays, that it was by the „ advice of 
„ Luther,” that Calvin eſtabliſned bis 


Pſalmody, with which both Germany and 


"certainly furniſhed with innumerable Pſal- 


France were ſoon over- run. Germany was 
modiſts and Hymnologiſts long before Cal- 
vin, who was born 1509, became the head 
of a ſet. He was but thirty-ſix when Lu- 
ther died, 7 "ITY 257 a | 
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But keeps his ſteps confin'd with care, to his 


ap—-pointed ways. He ſhall up- 
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on the ſweet 1 re--turns of his own la-bour feed ; 
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ſee 
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his wiſh-es 


without de-pendance live and 


all ſuc--ceed. 
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Original Melody to the Eaſter Hymn, as ung by the Pollowers of 


John Huſs and Martin Luther; 


rom Miller's Pſalmen und 
Thoral: Buch, printed at Franckfort on the Mayne, 17 54+ 
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Hymn wribten, ſet to Muſic, and ſung by Luther, at his Entrance 
into Worms, whither he was PRO to plead before the Em- 
peror, 1521. | 
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Eg woll uns Gott genadig ſepn, &c. 
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If Metrical Pſalmody can ever be tolerated and defended, it muſt 
be in favour of ſuch venerable melodies as theſe; which, when 
cloathed in good harmony, have a ſolemnity gf effect, that totally 
precludes every idea of ſecular Muſic. 

When 
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When Luther publiſhed Pſalms in the German tongue, and in- 
troduced them into the church, he wrote to Spalatinus, 1524 (r); 
informing him, that he intended, according to the example of the 
prophets and ancient fathers of the church, to make Pſalms or ſpi- 


ritual ſongs for the common people, that the Word of God might 


continue among them in Pſalms, if not otherwiſe. © We ſeek for 
s poets,” ſays he, where we may.—l cannot perform the work 
1 ſo neatly as I would, and therefore deſire you to try how” near your 
* can come to Heman, Aſaph, or Jeduthun ().“ 

What he ſays concerning ceremonies is liberal: © I condemn 
% no ceremonies but thoſe which are contrary to the Gofpel (?).“ 
And when he ſpeaks of human learning, his ſentiments muſt be 
allowed to be ſtill more enlarged : © I am perſuaded,” fays he (2), 
that Theology could not be kept wholly fincere without the ſkill 
of other arts. For formerly, when the knowledge of other 
learning was decayed or deſpiſed, Theology fell to the ground, 
and remained in a miſerable ſtate. Nay, I perceive that the re- 
« velation of God's Word would never have become ſo glorious, 
« unleſs arts and languages had been fufficiently cultivated, to pre- 
„ pare the way for divinity, as John the Baptiſt did for Chriſt. — 
I think they are extremely miſtaken who imagine the knowledge 
of philoſophy and nature to be of no uſe to religion.” 

Nat ſo the gloomy, ſtern, and inflexible CaLvin ; whoſe doc- 
trine was ſo rigid and comfortleſs, that he ſeems to have ſhut up 
local monaſteries, merely to make Carthufrans of all mankind. 
The Reformation, indeed, had been eſtabliſhed at Geneva in 1535, 
a year before the arrival of Calvin in that city; that is, the Biſhop 
was depoſed, and the opinions of Zwingle or Luther were generally 
received. But theſe innovations would not ſatisfy the new re- 
former, who, on his return, determined not only to ſtrip the 
church of all its ancient rites and ceremanies, but the inha- 
bitants of all rehgious liberty. For in eſtabliſhing a form of 


( Op. omnia, tom, II. Ep. p. 23 
(») See his Life, by Hayne, p. _ man, in nineteen volumes, large folio, and 
(z) Tom. II. Epiſt. 371. at Jena in twelve. See Draudius Bil. 
() Ib. p. 307. Luther's works were Clas. Libror. Germ. p. 207+ 
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eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and juriſdiction, he ordered diſobedience to 
be punithed with cenfures, pains, .excommunication, and even 
death, in the caſe of Servetus; to which, though it bred much 
diſturbance in the city, and offended many, as worle than Papal 
tyranny, he firmly adhered (x). 

When Calvin firſt arrived at Geneva, 1 536, the inhabitants, un- 
ſettled in their belief, and agitated like chaff -in a whirl-wind by 
difference of opinion (0), agreed in nothing but the determination 
to get rid of popery. The reformer, during this contentious diſ- 
poſition, refuling to adminiſter the ſacraments, was ordered to de- 
part, and did not return till 1541. ' : 

The only amuſement which Calvin ſeems ever to have allowed 
his followers was Pfalmody, and that of the moſt unmeaning and 
monotonous kind; without harmony, variety of accent, rhythm, 
and moſt of the conſtituent parts of mere melody. Not a muſical 


inſtrument was ſuffered within the walls of Geneva for more than 
a hundred years after the Reformation ; and all Muſic, except this 


Metrical Plalmody, was proſcribed wherever the doctrines of this 
reformer were received. The inhabitants of Iceland, ſo celebrated 
for the Pcetry and Muſic of the ScALDs, whoſe ſouls, in ſpite of 
the rigour of the climate, ſeemed to glow with as great a love for 
thoſe arts as the bards of ancient Greece, were eternally filenced and 


glaces by the comfortleſs religion of Calvin (z). 


(x) Bayle, in Art. 

O) Which. gu, di la, di qui, di ſu, gli 
mena. Dante Int. V. 44. | 

(2 The learned ſeem to agree, that the 
Scalds of this country were the firſt culti- 
vators of Poetry and Muſic among the mo- 
derns ; nor can a better reaſon, perhaps, be 
aſſigned, why theſe arts, which were for- 
merly in ſuch high eſtimation among the 
people of. this bleak and rugged- region, 
ſhould be totally diſcountehanced and ba- 
niſhed at preſent, than that of their having 
been regarded with horror by the puritani- 
cal diſciples of Calvin ; who have thus de- 
prived the more than half-ſtarved inhabi- 


tants of an innocent amuſement, which 
might have helped at leaſt to alleviate 


- 


The 


wretchedneſs, and make their exiſtence 
ſomewhat leſs like that of the finners with 
Count Ugolino, in Dante's infernal ice+- 
houſe : | 

Eran Pombre dolenti nella ghiaccia, 

Mettendo i denti in nota di cicogua. 
Ognuna in gi tenea colta la faccia : , 

Da bocca il freddo, e dagli occhi"l cuor 

ibo 

Tra lor teflimonianza ſi procactia, 

Sir Joſeph Banks and Dr. Solander, 
when they viſited this iſland in 1773, 
brought thence a very ancient muſical in- 
ſtrument, of a narrow and long form, which 
uſed to be played on with a bow; and of 
which they did me honour to make me a 
preſent. It is called by the natives the 

Lox a- 


1 
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The Metrical Pſalmody which John Huſs, the Bohemian bre- 
thren, and Martin Luther, publiſhed in the German language for 
the uſe of the common people, was ſoon imitated in other coun- 
tries. The celebrated poet, Clement Marot, in France, having, 
about the year 1540, verſified and dedicated to Francis I. about 
thirty of the Pſalms, from a proſe tranſlation by the famous He- 
brew Profeſſor Vatable, they ſoon acquired ſuch favour at Court, 
as to be ſung, in ſpite of the cenſures of the Sorbonne, by the 
King, Queen, and chief perſonages of the kingdom, to the tunes 
of the molt favourite ſongs of the times (a). Marot, who had 
long been ſuſpected by the catholics of hereſy, and once thrown 
into priſon for his religious opinions, fearing new perſecution, flew 
to Geneva, where he put into French verſe twenty more of the 
Pſalms. Theſe, with the thirty that had been publiſhed at Paris, 
were printed at Geneva in 1543, with a preface by Calvin himſelf, 
but without Muſic. Marot dying the next year, Theodore Beza 
verſified the reſt of the Pſalms in the fame manner, and the whole 
hundred and fifty were publiſhed at) Straſburg, in 1545. 
Bayle (5) fays, that during the whole ſixteenth century there was 
no French poetry that appro 
that with which Marot furniſhed it. And Menage ſays (c), that 
the French owe the Rondeau, the Madrigal, and modern form of 
the Sonnet, to this poet, who firſt confined himſelf to the mixture 
of maſculine and feminine rhymes, though he did not always 


LoxG-SP1EL, and has four firings of cop- rope. Sir Joſeph Banks and Dr. Solander, 


e ſalt and natural grace of 


pers one of which is uſed as a drone. 


ieces of wood are placed at different di- 
ſtances upon the finger-board to ſerve as 
frets. Though this individual inſtrument 
has the appearance of great antiquity, yet, 
rude and clumſy as it is, there can be no 
doubt but that it was fill more imperfect in 
its firſt invention. For to have placed 
theſe frets, implies ſome ſmall degree of 
meditation, experience, and a ſcale; and 
as to the bow, that wonderful engine! 
which the ancients, with all their diligence 
and muſical refinements, had never been 
able to diſcover, it ſeems, from this inſtru- 
ment, to have been known in Iceland at 


leaſt as carly as in any other part of Eu- 


Fd 


when they found the Long-Seitr. on the 
land, had very great diſftculty in diſco- 
vering a perfon among the inhabitants 
who either could, or would, dare to play on 


it. At length a wicked Icelander was 


found, who being rendered more courage- 
ous and liberal than the reſt by a few glaſſes 
of generous. gin, ventured, in ſecret, to 
exhilarate theſe philoſophers —— —wirh a 
Pjalm-tnne. © 5. by 
() Florimond de Remond. Hi,. de la 
Naiſſance et Progres de PHerefies 

(3) Did. in Art 

(e) O3/. ſur les Poefies de Malherbs, g. 
404 7 | 
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ſtrictly adhere to their alternate uſe, as a law. The ſale of his fifty 
Plalms was ſo rapid, that they could not be printed faſt enough to 
ſupply the public demand for them; more than ten thouſand: co- 
pies having been ſold in a very ſhort time. When thoſe of Beza 
were added to them, their favour ſtill continued, and they were 
ſung not only by the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but the Roman 
catholics. As yet, indeed, they had never been uſed in the conven- 
ticles of the ſectariſts, but in private, merely as moral and ſpiritual 
ſongs, to ſecular tunes, ſuch as were eaſy to learn, and play on 
viols, and other inſtruments. | 

It was not till the year 1553, when theſe Pſalms appeared in the 
fame book as the Catechiſin of Calvin, and the Genevan Liturgy, 
that the catholics took the alarm, and prohibited the further pub- 
lication and uſe of them. After which, to ſing a Pſalm in France 
was a declaration of heretical principles, and PS ALMOD IST be- 
came another name for Reformer, Huguenot, and Caluiniſt Cd. 
Indeed, the purpoſes to which this lamentable Muſic was often 


applied, during the ſtruggles and growth of Calviniſm, ſeems to 


have been worſe than the Muſic itſelf, as, according to writers of 
the oppoſite party, it was made the ſignal of tumult, ſedition, ſacri- 


lege, and rebellion /e}. 


(4) Flor. de Remond, 25. ſupra. Des 
Maizeaux ſays, that the French proteſtants 
had other Metrical Pſalms in their church- 
ſervice before thoſe of Clement Marot and, 
Theodore Beza; but neither he nor Bayle 
ſeems to know that theſe were mere tranſ- 
lations of the German Pfalms and Hymns, 
by Huſs, Luther, and others; as appears 
by the fragments given in Bayle's Dic- 
tionary, article, Marot. Theſe were pro- 
bably ſung to the ſame tunes at Zurich and 
Geneva as in Germany. 

(e) Maimburg (Hi. du Calviziſme, liv, 
ii* p. 96), ſays, that after the French had 
Joſt the battle of St. Quintin, 1557, the 
Huguenots taking advantage of this public 
calamity, held their aſſemblies in open 
daylight in the moſt public ſtreets of Paris, 
where they met in great bodies, to roar out 
the P/alms of Clement Marot, 


% 


After 


Mezerai (Hi,. de France, Tom. II. p. 
1139, Fol.) ſays, that the proteſtants re- 


joiced ſo much at the death of Henry II. 


in 1.559, that they compoſed Hymns, Songs, 
and Thankſyivings to God, on the oc- 
caſion. | | 
And Strada (De Bello Belgico, lib. iii.) 
gixes ſeveral inſtances of the ſeditious uſe 
of Pſalmody in the Low Countries a few 
years after the publication of Marot's ver- 
ſion. About the year 1562, he ſays, that 
two French Calviniſt preachers, in the 
night, the one at Valenciennes, and the 
other at Tournay, afſembled a great croud 
in the market-place, to whom they recom- 
mended their new Goſpel, in a long fana- 
tical diſcourſe ; and when they had done, 
they were followed through the ſtreets by 
the multitude ſnging David's P/alms in 
French, In another part of his „Ab. 
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After this account of the poetry and uſe of Marot's Pfalms, pre- 
vious to their reception into the church, it ſeems neceſſary to ſpeak 
of the Muſic to which they were firſt ſet for that purpoſe. It has 
been long generally imagined, that Lewis Bourgeois and Claude 
Goudimel were the firſt who compoſed the melodies to which theſe 
Pſalms were ſung in the church of Geneva; but this is no other- 
| wiſe true, than that they ſet different parts to them: and Bayle 
ſays ), © I am ſupriſed that De Pours, in his Divine Melodie du 
« Saint Pſalmiſte, makes no mention of him who firſt compoſed 
«© the common tunes to the Palms of Clement Marot, that are 
* uſed in the church of Geneva; for they have never been ſung 
„there in different parts. A profeſſor in the univerſity of Lau- 
% ſanne,” continues he, has informed me, that a certificate un- 
der Beza's own hand, in the name of the eccleſiaſtical ſociety, 


ſtill ſubſiſts, for GuiLLAuME FRANC, dated 1552, declaring 


« him to have been the firſt who ſet Muſic to the tranſlation of 
« the Pſalms, as they are ſung in churches.” He is likewiſe ac- 
knowledged to be the author of that Muſic in a Geneva edition 
of 1564: fo that though Louis Bourgeois ſet cighty-three 
Palms to Muſic in four, five, and fix parts, which were printed at 


(lib. v.) he ſays, that on the 21ſt of Au- 


guſt, 1566, the heretics came into the 
great church at Antwerp with weapons 
concealed under their cloaths, as if they 
were reſolved, after the flight ſkirmiſhies 
which had happened for ſome days paſt, to 


come. to a battle; and waiting till veſpers 


were over, they ſhouted with a hideous cry 


of Long hve the Ghexſes,” a name which 


they h:d taken at a drunken: bout, to di- 
, ſtinguiſh their tation by. Nay, they 
command ed the image of the Bleſſed Virgin 


to repeat their acclamation, in which, if 


ſhe refuſed to comply, they madly ſwore 
they would beat and kill her. And though 
John Immerſellius, the prætor of the town, 
with ſome aparitors, ordered them to keep 
the peace, they would not liſten to him ; 
and well-meaning people running away to 
get out of the tumult, the heretics ſhut 
the doors after them, and like conquerors 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the church ; where 
" linding no reſiſtance, when the clock ſtruck 


Vol. III. 


the laſt hour of the day, and the darkneſs 
increaſed their confidence, one of them, in 
order to give formality to their wickedneſs, 
began to ſing a Geneva alm. And then, 
as if a trumpet had ſounded a charge, the 
ſpirit moving them all together, they fell 
upon the effigies of the mother of our Sa- 


viour, and upon Chriſt himſelf, and his 
Apoſtles; ſome tumbled them down, ard 


trampled on them; others thruſt ſwords 
into their ſides, or chopped off their heads 
with axes ; broke the picture frames, de- 
ſaced the painted walls, demoliſhed the or- 
gans and ancient painted windows, threw 
down the ſtatues from their niches and pe- 
deſtals, and commi'ted every poſſible vio- 
lence, outrage, and impiety, even to the 
prealing their ſhoes with. the chriſme or 


' holy oil, and getting drunk with the con- 


ſecrated wine, which they found in the 
veſtry prepared for the altar, 
(Ff) Art. Marot, 


G VL Lyons, 
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Lyons, 1561; and Goudimel ſet the whole pſalter of Marot, in 
four parts, which was printed at Paris, 1565, by Adrian Le Roy 
and Robert Ballard; yet, as the Pſalms are there ſaid to be ſet en 
forme de mottets, or Anthems, they ſeem to have been of too ela- 
borate a fpecies of compoſition for the conventicles of Calvin, 
Where it is thought neceſſary for the whole congregation to be on 
a level; and where, if one finger were degraded by having a lower 
part aſſigned him than another, it would deſtroy that entire equality 
of condition, upon which the happineſs of theſe ſolitary ſons of li- 
berty ſo much depends. | 
The chronology, therefore, of Calviniſtical Pfalmody, ſeems to 
be this: Zwinglius, the chief of the proteſtants in Swiſſerland, be- 
fore the arrival of Calvin at Geneva, had introduced among them 
the ſame kind of metrical pſalmody as John Huſs and the Bohemian 
brethren had recommended to their followers in Germany; and this 
ſeems to have been continued till the year 1543, when the Palms 
of Clement Marot, with a preface by Calvin himſelf, were firft 
publiſhed at Geneva /g), with the ſingle melodies of Guillaume 
Franc C/, an obſcure muſician, if ſuch he may be called, whoſe 4 
name has never had ad miſſion in any catalogue of books, or been 
prefixed to any muſical publication that I have been able to diſco- 
ver. Ever ſince that time it has been upon theſe melodies, which 
| | perhaps the German proteſtants had uſed before, that Bourgeois, 
Goudime), Claude Le Jeune, and many other able harmoniſts, have 
worked, in conſtructing parts to them, either in plain or florid 
counterpoint. | 
The eighty-three French Pfalms which Louis Bourgeois ſet in 
four, five, and fix parts, were printed both at Paris and Lyons, in 
1561, with a royal privilege (/. | RY 
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(g) Jeremie De Pours, Divine Melodie 


d Saint Pſalmiſte, p. 570. . 
(+>) Theodore Beza, Yoyez P Art. Ma- 


rot, Dick. de Bayle. 


(i) This author publiſhed at Geneva, 
1550, Le droit Chemin de Muſique. And in 
the patent of Charles IX. for printing the 
Pſalms of Marot at this time, it is ſaid, not 


only that © they are tranſlated according 
e to the true Hebrew text, and put into 


a good French verſe,** but good Mrfic, 


« ag perſons of profound learning in the 
„ ſaid languages, as well as in the Art of 
© Myujic, who have examined them, 

& low.” This honourable teſtimony in fa- 
your of the Muſie ſeems to belong to _ 
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The ſucceſs of Clement Marot, in verſifying the Pſalms, excited 


ſo much emulation in other rhymers of inferior abilities, either to put 
the Pſalms into metre, or write religious hymns in imitation of 
them, under the title of Chanſons Spirituelles, that the kingdom of 
France ſeems at this time to have abounded in them, even to ſa- 
tiety. Nor was this ſpecies of pſalmody confined to the Hugue- 
nots ; the catholics ſeem at firſt to have been equally zealous in its 
cultivation . | 
Among the moſt celebrated compoſers of Muſic to Calviniſtical 
Pſalms and Spiritual Songs, muſt be ranked CLAUDE Govpi- 
MEL, a muſician, of Franche-Compte, who ſeems to have loſt 
his life at Lyons, on the day of the maſſacre of Paris, for ſetting 
the Pſalms of Marot. Goudimel has been much celebrated by 
the Calviniſts in France for this Muſic, which was never uſed 
in the church of Geneva, and by the catholics in Italy, for in- 
ſtructing Paleſtrina in the art of compoſition, though it is doubt- 
ful whether this great Harmoniſt and Goudimel had ever the leaſt 
acquaintance or intercourſe together. He ſet the Chanſons Spiri- 
tuelles of the celebrated Marc-Ant. De Muret, in four parts, 
which were printed at Paris, 1555. We may ſuppoſe Goudimel, 
at this time, to have been a Catholic, as the learned Muret is never 
ranked among heretics by French biographers. Ten years after, 
when he ſet the Palms of Clement Marot, this verſion was {till 
regarded with leſs horror by the catholics than in later times; for 
the Muſic which Goudimel had ſet to it was printed at Paris by 
Adrian Le Roy, and Robert Ballard, with a privilege, 1565: It 
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of Louis Bourgeois, publiſhed at a time 
which exactly agrees with the date of the 
patent, as appears by the following article 


in Draudius, Bibl. exotica, p. 208: Loys 


Bourgeois: P/almes $3, de David en Mu- 
Jique, à 4, 5, & 6 parties, à Paris, chez 
Ant. Le Clerc, 1561; a publication which 
ſeems to have eſcaped Du Pours, Bayle, 
and Des Maizeaux. 

() Certon, maſter of the boys at the 
Holy Chapel, at Paris, ſet and publiſhed 


thirty-one Pfalms of David, in four parts, 


1545; and Rinvoyſy, maſter of the boys 


in the Cathedral of Dijon, about the ſame 


time ſet all the Pſalms in four parts. Theſe 


two compoſers muſt have been Roman Ca- 
tholics, as ſeveral others ſeem to have been, 
by the licence they obtained for publiſhin 

their Pſalms. and Spiritual Songs at Paris 
during the civil war, occaſioned by religious 
encroachments and perſecutions. The au- 
thors, therefore, of the following publica- 
tions muſt certainly be ranked among Ca- 
tholic I ſalmodiſis: Contrepoiſons des LIT. 


 Chun/ons de Marot, inritulies Pfalmes; à 


Rouen, 1560. And Plaiſans et Armonieux 
Cantiques de Devotion, qui font un ſecond 
Contrepoiſon aux LII. Chanjons de Clement 
Marot, 4 Paris, 1561. Draud. Libri Gal- 
lici, p-. 187. | 
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Lyons, 1561; and Goudimel ſet the whole pſalter of Marot, in 
four parts, which was printed at Paris, 1565, by Adrian Le Roy 
and Robert Ballard; yet, as the Pſalms are there ſaid to be ſet en 

forme de mottets, or Anthems, they ſeem to have been of too ela- 
borate a ſpecies of compoſition for the conventicles of Calvin, 

Where it is thought neceſſary for the whole congregation to be on 
a level; and where, if one ſinger were degraded by having a /awer 
part aſſigned him than another, it would deſtroy that entire equality 
of condition, upon which the happineſs of theſe ſolitary ſons of li- 

| berty ſo much depends. | 

The chronology, therefore, of Calviniſtical Pſalmody, ſeems to 
be this: Zwinglius, the chief of the proteſtants in Swiſſerland, be- 
fore the arrival of Calvin at Geneva, had introduced among them 
the ſame kind of metrical pſalmody as John Huſs and the Bohemian 
brethren had reco:nmended to their followers in Germany ; and this 
ſeems to have been continued till the year 1543, when the Pſalms 
of Clement Marot, with a preface by Calvin himſelf, were firft 
publiſhed at Geneva /g), with the ſingle melodies of Guillaume 
Franc /, an obſcure muſician, if fuch he may be called, whoſe . 
name has never had admiſſion in any catalogue of books, or been | 
prefixed to any muſical publication that I have been able to diſco- 
ver. Ever ſince that time it has been upon theſe melodies, which 
perhaps the German proteſtants had uſed before, that Bourgeois, 
Goudimel, Claude Le jeune, and many other able harmoniſts, have 
worked, in conſtructing parts to them, either in plain or florid 
counterpoint. | 
The eighty-three French Pſalms which Louis Bourgeois ſet in 

four, five, and fix parts, were printed both at Paris and Lyons, in 
1561, with a royal privilege (/. 
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() Jeremie De Pours, Divine Melodis only that © they are tranſlated according 
du Saint 2 p. 570. . % to the true Hebrew text, and put into 
(>) Theodore Beza, Yoyez P Art. Ma- * good French verſe,” but © good Muſic, 
rot, Dif. de Bayle. « ag perſons of profound learning in the 
(i) This author publiſhed at Geneva, * ſaid languages, as well as in the Art of 
1550, Le droit Chemin de Muſique. And in ** Muſic, who have examined them, 

the patent of Charles IX. for printing the © low.” This honourable teſtimony in fa- 
Pſalms of Marot at this time, it is ſaid, not your of the Muſic ſeems to belong to _ 
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The ſucceſs of Clement Marot, in verſifying the Pſalms, excited 


ſo much emulation inother rhymers of inferior abilities, either to put 
the Pſalms into metre, or write religious hymns in imitation of 
them, under the title of Chanſons Spirituelles, that the kingdom of 
France ſeems at this time to have abounded in them, even to ſa- 
tiety. Nor was this ſpecies of pſalmody confined to the Hugue- 
nots ; the catholics ſeem at firſt to have been equally zealous in its 
cultivation . | 

Among the moſt celebrated compoſers of Muſic to Calviniſtical 
Pſalms and Spiritual Songs, muſt be ranked CLAUDE Govupt- 
MEL, a muſician, of Franche-Compte, who ſeems to have loſt 
his life at Lyons, on the day of the maſlacre of Paris, for ſetting 
the Pſalms of Marot. Goudimel has been much celebrated by 
the Calviniſts in France for this Muſic, which was never uſed 
in the church of Geneva, and by the catholics in Italy, for in- 
ſtructing Paleſtrina in the art of compoſition, though it is doubt- 
ful whether this great Harmoniſt and Goudimel had ever the leaſt 
acquaintance or intercourle together. He ſet the Chanſons Spiri- 
tuelles of the celebrated Marc-Ant. De Muret, in four parts, 
which were printed at Paris, 1555. We may ſuppoſe Goudimel, 
at this time, to have been a Catholic, as the learned Muret is never 
ranked among heretics by French biographers. Ten years after, 
when he ſet the Palms of Clement Marot, this verſion was till 
regarded with leſs horror by the catholics than in later times ; for 
the Muſic which Goudimel had ſet to it was printed at Paris by 
Adrian Le Roy, and Robert Ballard, with a privilege, 1565: It 


of Louis Bourgeois, publiſhed at a time 
which exactly agrees with the date of the 
patent, as appears by the following article 
in Draudius, Bibl. exotica, p. 208: Loys 
Bourgeois: P/almes 83, de David en Mu- 
Jique, à 4, 5, & 6 parties, a Paris, chez 
Ant. Le Clerc, 1661; a publication which 
ſeems to have eſcaped Du Pours, Bayle, 
and Des Maizeaux. | 

() Certon, maſter of the boys at the 
Holy Chapel, at Paris, fet and publiſhed 
thirty-one Pſalms of David, in four parts, 
1545; and Rinvoyſy, maſter of the boys 
in the Cathedral of Dijon, about the ſame 
time ſet all the Pſalms in four parts. Theſe 


Cantiques de Devotion, 


two compoſers muſt have been Roman Ca- 
tholics, as ſeveral others ſeem to have been, 
by the licence they obrained for publiſhing 
their Pſalms. and Spiritual Songs at Paris 
during the civil war, occafioned by religious 
encroachments and perſecutions. The au- 
thors, therefore, of the following publica- 
tions mult certainly be ranked among Ca- 
tholic ¶ ſalmodiſis: Contrepoiſons des LII. 
Chenſons de Marot, intitulies Pfalmes; à 
Rouen, 1560. And Plaiſans et Armonieux 
ui font un fecond 
Contrepoiſon aux LII. Chanſons de Clement 
Marot, 4 Paris, 1561. Draud. Libri Gal- 
lici, p-. 187. | 
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| was reprinted in Holland, in 1607, for the uſe of the Calviniſts, 
but ſeems to have been too difficult ; for we are told by the editor of 
i the Pſalms of Claude Le Jeune, which were printed at Leyden, 
k 1633, and dedicated to the States-General, that, © in publiſhing 
j ( the Palms in parts, he had preferred the Muſic of Claude Le 
| Jeune to that of Goudimel ; for as the counterpoint was ſimply 
i * note for note, the moſt ignorant in Muſic, if poſſeſſed of a voice, 
| and acquainted with the Pſalm- tune, might join in the per- 
* formance of any one of them; which is impracticable in the 
* compoſitions of Goudimel, many of whoſe Pſalms being com- 


q „ poſed in fugue, can only be performed by perſons well {killed in 
4 « Muſic (/).“ 

i CLAUDE LR JEeune, of whom ſome account will be given 
1 


elſewhere, had but few of his works printed during his life. The 
firſt book of his Melanges, in 6 parts, publiſhed at Antwerp, 
1585, and his Dodecachorde, or twelve Pſalms of David, accord- 
ing to the twelve ancient modes, 1598, are all the works, except 
detached motets and ſongs, of this author, that I have been able to 
find, which were not poſthumous. A ſecond book of his Me- 
langes, 1612; his Pſalms of fimple counterpoint, in four and five 
parts, 1627; and his Octonaires de la Vanite & Inconſtance du 
Monde, a trois & quatre parties, were publiſhed after his deceaſe, 
by his ſiſter Cecilia Le Jeune, and his nephew. Of his Pſalms I + 
have three editions, printed in different forms, and in different 
countries: for though, according to Bayle, they have never been 
ſung in the church of Geneva, yet, in Holland, and in France, 
before the revocation of the edit of Nantz, as they were univer- 
fally ſung in Calviniſtical churches and conventicles, except at 
Geneva, they went through more editions perhaps than any muſical 
work ſince the invention of printing. 
Claude Le Jeune was, doubtleſs, a great maſter of harmony, 
which no judge of muſical compoſition, who takes the trouble to 
ſcore his Metrical Pſalms in plain counterpoint, will diſpute. The 
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[ N ) A work, entitled, La Fleur des Chan- Os LAN DE Lass us & CLAUDE OGoον Ly 
Sons des deus plus excellews Muficiens du Tems, was publiſhed in F dar l 576. 


following 
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following is the Muſic he has ſet to the 134th Pſalm of the 


French verſion ; in the zaille, or tenor part of which,*is the old me- 
lody of our 100th Pſalm. 


HARMONY # the HonpzeprTn Psatm-Toxe, 5 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE. 


Deſſus. 


Haute 


Taille. 


Baſſe 


Contre. 
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2 of Leyden, 1635. 


The manner in which he firſt ſet twelve of the Palms, in four 
and five-parts, that were dedicated to the Duke de Bouillon, 1 598, 
at that time head of the French proteſtants, very much reſembled 
the ſtyle in which our old maſters uſed to write upon a plain ſong : 
as one of the parts is continually ſinging an ancient melody or 
well-known Pſalm-tune, while the reſt are diſcanting, or ſinging 
in florid counterpoint upon it. In ſame of theſe, as well as his 
poſthumous works, under the title of Second Book of Melanges, 
1612, and Ocfonaires de la Vanite et Inconſtance du Monde, 1641, 
beſides fine harmony, there is great merit and 9 in the me- 


lody and contrivance. 


Having traced Metrical P/almody, in modern languages, from its 
minute beginning in Germany, Swiſſerland, and France, it is time 
to relate its arrival and progreſs in England, during the ſixteenth 
Century. 

Several of the Pſalms were tranſlated into Engliſh metre 3 
the reign of Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and printed 
1549. The Earl of Surrey wrote a ſonnet in their praiſe, and 
tranſlated others himſelf; but both his verſion and that of Wyatt 


are 


C4. 
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are loſt (J. Indeed almoſt all our poets, good and bad, have at- 
tempted to tranſlate, or rather verlify, the Plalms ; but for want 
of ſucceſs in this, as well as in writing original hymns, or ſa- 
cred ſongs, Dr. Johnſon has admirably accounted in his Life of 
Waller (). | 
In the Act of Uniformity for the uſe of the Common Prayer in 
Engliſh, 1548, there was a proviſo for the jnging of Pſalms and 
Prayers taken out of the Bible, which were much ſung by all who 
loved the reformation ;—at which time ſome poets, ſuch as the 
age afforded,” ſays Biſhop Burnet (o),“ tranſlated David's Pſalms 
« into verſe; and it was a ſign by which men's affections to that 
« work were every where meaſured, whether they uſed to ſing 
« theſe, or not.“ 

. Singing Pſalms in public, ſays Strype (p), had been cuſtomary 
among the goſpellers, according to the manner of the proteſtants, 
in other countries; yet without any authority. This practice was 
now authoriſed by virtue of a proviſo, which ran in this tenor: 
* Provided alſo, that it ſhal be lawful for al men, as wel in 
« churches, chapels, oratories, or other places, to uſe openly any 
«© Palm or Prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time; not 
letting or omitting thereby the fervice, or any part thereof 
„ mentioned in the ſaid book.“ Hence it is that in the title 
« page of our preſent books, the Hymns and Pfalms in metre carry 
* theſe words: ** Set forth and allowed to be ſung in all churches 

of all the people together before and after morning and evening 
«« prayer, and alſo before and after ſermons ; and moreover in pri- 
vate houſes, for their godly ſolace and comfort..“ Which may 
* ſerve to explain to us, what the ordinary times of their ſinging 
together theſe Pſalms were: namely, before they began the 
0 rank ſervice, and after it was don. Likewiſe, when there 


was a ſermon, before it began, and after it was finiſhed (9). As 


2 See Warton's Hift. of Engl. Pom, (e) Memorials, Vol. II. p. 86. 
© 39 (2) This is nearly the Genevan formu- 
50 Vol. 1. p 109. iſt edit, Ia and that of Scotland, now; as it was 


fo) HH. of the Reform. Part ii. p. 94+ that of the * at all times. 
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for the Pſalms or Hymns thus allowed, they ſeem to be thoſe 
that are yet ſet before and after our preſent ſinging, don by Dr. 
* Cox, W. Whittingham, Robert Wiſdom, eminent divines in 
+ thoſe times, and others; and ſome of David's Pſalms, don by 
* Sternhold, Hopkins, and others. It is certain that Sternhold 
* compoſed ſeveral at firſt for his own ſolace (r). For he ſet and 
ſung them to his organ. Which Muſic King Edward VI. ſome- 
time hearing, (for Sternhold was a Gentleman of his privy 
chamber), was much delighted with them, which occafioned his 
publication and dedication of them to the ſaid King. After, 
© when the whole book of Pſalms, with ſome other Hymns, were 
completely finiſhed in verſe, (don, as it ſeems, by Hopkins, and 
* certain other exiles in Queen Mary's reign), this clauſe in the 
* aforeſaid act gave them then authority for their public uſe in th 
church hitherto (5). IT 
Heylin's account of the introduction of Metrical Pſalmody 
agrees with that of Strype in moſt particulars ; yet he, and al- 
moſt all writers on the ſubje& are miſtaken in aſſerting, that 
it was a device firſt taken up in France by one Clement 
„ Marot;” for it has already been ſhewn, that Luther, and 
before his time, John Huſs, and the Bohemian brethren, had 
Metrical Pſalms and Hymns in the German language, which 
they ſung to uniſonous and ſyllabic tunes, that were either adopted 
or imitated by all poſterior reformers. Clement Marot had been 


.charged by the Roman catholics with ignorance of the Hebrew lan- 


guage; but, ſays Heylin, “ however unlearned he may have been, 


„% During the reign of Queen Mary, 
„ 1554, the puritan exiles, who reti: ed to 
« Frankfort, agreed with the Calviniſts 
«« that the public ſexvice ſhould begin with 
% the General Confeſſion of Sins, then he 
% people to fing a Pſalm in metre, in a plain 
«© tune; after which the miniſter to pray 
< for tMaſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit, 
&« and fo proceed to the ſermon ; after ſer- 
« mon, a general prayer for all eſtates, at 


4 the end of which was joined the Lord's 


« Prayer, and a rehearſal of the Articles 
« of Belict; then the people were to fing 


1 * 
the Puritans, or Proteflant Nonconformiſts, 
2d edit. 1732, p. 09. | 


(r) Sternhold, who died 1549, verſified 
only fifty-one of the Pſalms, which were 
printed the ſame year, without Muſical 
Notes. Nor was any melody publiſhed 
with them till 1562. Hopkins, a clergy- 
man and ſchoolmaſter in Suffolk, verfified 
fifty-eight ; Whittingham, five; among 
which is the 119th ; Norton, twenty - ſegen; 
Wiſdome, one; the 25th and 7th Jag. the 
initials of W. K. and the 106th thoſe: of 


T. C. 
% another Pſalm,” &c.—Neal's H;fory of (9) Eecleſi Memor. B. i. ch. ii. p. 86. 
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de his verſion is not to be compared with that barbarity and 
% botching which every where occurs in the tranſlations of 
“ Sternhold and Hopkins: which, notwithſtanding they were at 
« firſt only allowed in private devotion, they were by little and 
* little brought into the church: permitted, rather than allowed, 
* to be ſung before and after ſermons; afterwards printed, and 
* bound up with the Common Prayer Book ; and at laſt added 
„ by the ſtationers at the end of the Bible. For though it is ex- 
s preſſed in the title-page of theſe Singing Pſalms, that they were 
« ſet forth and allowed to be ſung in all ckurches before and after 
« morning and evening prayer, and alſo before and after ſermons 
«« yet this allowance ſeems rather to have been a connivance than 
& an approbation: no ſuch allowance being any where found by 
*« ſuch as have been moſt induſtrious and concerned in the 
« ſearch. At firſt, it was pretended only that the ſaid Palms 
«« ſhould be ſung before and after morning aud evening prayer, and 


*« before and after ſermons ; which ſhews they were not to be in- 
* termingled i in the public Liturgie. But in ſome tract of time, 


as the puritan faction grew in ſtrength and confidence, they pre- 
0 vailed ſo far in moſt places, as to thruſt the Te Deum, the Bene- 
« dictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis, quite out of the 
church (2).“ 

The firſt edition of Sternhold's fifty-one Pſalms, printed in 1 1549, 
by Edward Whitchurch, had the following title: All fuch 
% Plalms of David as Thomas Sternholde, late Grome of the 
© Kinges Wajeltpes Nobeg did in his Ipfe tym drawe into Eng- 
* {iſhe metre.” Theſe were reprinted in 1552; but both impreſ- 
ſions were without muſical notes; and in all probability thoſe that 
were not in poſſeſſion of the tunes uſed by the German proteſtants, 
applied to them ſuch ballad airs as would beſt ſuit the metre ; as had 
been done in France, when the verſion of Clement Marot was in 
favour at the Court of Francis I. Sternhold lived to write a dedi- 
cation, for the firſt edition of his Palms, to King Edward VI. 
following in this the example of ' Marot, who had dedicated his 
firſt thirty Pſalms to the King of France. | 


113 Hiſtory of the Reform. of the Church of England, p 127. : 
Vor. III. H NDS 
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In the reign of Queen Mary all the Proteſtants, except thoſe who» 
courted martyrdom, ſung theſe Pſalms ſotto uoce; but after the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, like orgies, they were roared aloud in 
almoſt every ſtreet, as well as church, throughout the kingdom. 
j Archbiſhop Parker, during his exile, tranſlated the Pſalms into 
i Engliſh verſe, which he afterwards. printed, but never. publiſhed. 
\ He red to the Lutheran manner in ſetting them, by. preſerving 
| the eight. modes of the Romiſh church; and: gave, as ſpecimens, 
eight tunes, in four. parts, which the ſtriet Calviniſts did not allow. 
The entire verſion of the Pſalter, however, was not publiſhed. 
till 1562, when it was tacked, for the firſt time, to the Common 


0 


3 aS =. 
r 


| Prayer, under the following title: The whole. Booke. of Pſalmes# 
F „ collected into Engliſh metre bp T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and 
| others, conferred with the-E4rue (u), with apt notes to ſing 


„them withal,” Imprinted by John Day. 

There was no baſe or other part, but the mere tunes, in this 
edition; which tunes ate chiefly German, and ſtill uſed on the 
continent by Lutherans and Calviniſts, as appears by collation (x / :- 
particularly the melodies ſet to the 12th,. 14th, 113th, 124th, 
127th, and 134th Plalms.. The verſifying the Hymns Veni Crea- 
tor, The humble Suit of a Sinner, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, 
Nunc Dimittis, Athanaſian Creed, and Lord's Prayer, and ſinging 
them in the manner of Pſalms, was done by the Bohemian bre- . 
thren even before Luther's time %. And Robert. Wiſdome's 
prayer againſt the Pope and Turk, which gave riſe to .Biſhop Cor- 
bet's pleaſant verſes, , addreſſed to his ghoſt, was but a literal tranſ⸗ 
lation of Luther's Hymn upon the fame occaſion. And the 
tune to. this prayer, printed by Ravenſcroft, being likewiſe. Luther's- 
compoſition,.and inſerted as ſuch in the German Hymn-books, as 
the reader may be curious to ſee this melody, I ſhall inſert it here: 
from the German Gefang-Buch.. 


) This manner of, printing the word. Frankfort, there are many of our old Pfalrh - 
Ebrue ( Hebrew) 1% peculiar to the Calvi- tunes; as well as in thoſe of Gouditnel and” 
niſts; and one of the criteria by which Claude Le Jeune... 
the Geneva edition of the Bible is Known. (y.).Em hubſch new .Geſagng-Buch— 

(x) In the. Eeſana⸗Buch and Choral- von der Chriſtſychen Bruderſchafft, &c. 
Buch of Lutheran Pſalm and Hymn tunes, Ulm, 1538, See an account of this book 
puybliſbed 1741. and- 1754, at, Halle and.” above, p. 31, note (4) — 
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Preſerve us, Lord, by thy dear Word, From Turk and 
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Pabft und Turcken mord, Die Jc— um Chriſtum, deinem ſahr, Stut- 
Pope de —-fend us, Lord! Which both would thruſt out of his throne, Our 
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zen wollen von deinem chron. 
Lord Je-ſus Chriſt, thy deare Son ! (2) 
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William Damon ſeems to have 


been the firſt who compoſed 


parts to theſe old melodies, in England, which were publiſhed 
with the following title: »The Pſalmes of David in Engliſh 
* meter, with notes of foure pattes ſet unto them by Guilielmo 


* Damon, to the ule of the godlp Chriſtians, for recreating them⸗ 


* ſelves, inltede of fond and unſcemelp ballades, 1579. Theſe 


(z) Biſhop Corbet”s Epigram, addreſſed 
o the Ghoſt of Robert Wiſdome: 
Thou once a body, now but ayre, 
Arch-botcher of a Pſalm or Prayer, 
From Carfax * come! 
And patch us up a zealous lay, 
Wich an old ever and for ay, 
Or all and Jome - : 
He was buried in Carfas church, Oxford, 


— 


Or ſuch a ſpirit lend me 

As may a Hymn down ſend me 

Io purge my braine: 

But, Robert, look behind thee, 

Leſt Turk or Pork ſhould find thee, 
And go to bed aguin. 


| Poems, London, 1647 129. p. 49» 
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parts not being well received by the public, he publiſhed others in 
1591, and dedicated them to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh a). In 
1585, Coſyns publiſhed fixty Palms, in fix parts, in plain coun- 
terpoint, to the melodies which Day had printed before %. 

But the moſt ample and complete edition of the Pſalms, in parts, 
that appeared in England during the fixteenth century, was the 
following: © The whole Book of Pſalmes, with their wonted 
tunes ag they are ſong in churches, compoſed into foure parts, 
© by nine ſondry autborg. Imprintedat London, by T. Eſt, 1 594.” 
Theſe authors were John Douland, E. Blancks, E. Hooper, 
J. Farmer, R. Alliſon, G. Kirby, W. Cobbold, E. Johnſon, and 
G. Farnaby, who are ſaid in the title-page to have * fo laboured 
in this worke, that the ungkilkul bp ſmall practice map attaine 
to ſing that part which is fitteſt for his vopce.” 

The former publications contained only forty tunes, but this 
furniſhes one to every Pſalm. To the tenor part is aſſigned the 
principal melody, as in the Pfalms of Claude Le Jeune, and others, 
on the continent. The additional parts are cantus, altus, and baſe, 
The counterpoint is conſtantly ſimple, of note againſt note; but in 
ſuch correct and excellent harmony as manifeſts the art to have 
been very ſucceſsfully cultivated in England at that time. 

In 1594, likewiſe, John Mundy, Gentleman, Bachiler of Mu- 
ficke, and one of the Organiſts of hir Majeſty's free chappel of 
Windſor, publiſhed © Songs and Pſalmes eompoſed into three, 
** four, and five parts, for the uſe and delight of all ſuch as either 


* love or lcarne Muſicke.” Theſe are dedicated to the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Eflex, with all the punning, quibbling, and efforts at 


wit, which the taſte of the times encouraged, and indeed required. 
Maiſter John does not ſeem, however, to have been a very dexte- 
rous contrapuntiſi; but let the muſical. reader judge of his {kill by 


the following compoſition, which is the beſt that I have been able to 
ſelect. 
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(a) I am in poſſeſſion of a Miſerere, in 
five parts, compoſed by William Damon ; 
it was lent to me by Dr. Pepuſch about the 
year 1746. The harmony is clear and 
good, and the ſubject extremely fimple and 
uniform, the parts conſtantly ſinging a tetra- 
a. CG FE E D.. 
A. BCD. 


chord in mote contrario. 


(5) Muſihe of ſir and five partes; made 
upon the common tunes nſed in ſinging of 
tie Pſalmes. By John Coſyn. Theſe me lo- 
dies were not now called 'by the names of 
particular cities or tuwns, as they were, at- 
terwards, by Ravenſeroft and others. 
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In 1599, another collection of Pſalms appeared in folio, which 
the Italians would have called Sa Concertati, as they were in- 
tended for inſtruments as well as voices. © The Pſalines of Da- 
* vid in meter, the plaine-ſong beinge the common rune to be ſang 
and plaide upon the lute, arpharion, citterne, or baſe violl, ſeve- 


Lg 


rallp or together, the ſinging part to he either tenor or treble to 


„the inſtrument, according to the nature of the vopte; or for foure 


© vopces, with ten ſhort tunes in the end, to which for the moſt 
*< part ail Pſalmes map be uſually ſung, for the uſe of fuch as are 
* of mean skill, and whoſe lepſure lcaſt ſerdeth to practize.' By 
Richard Alliſon, Gent. Practitioner in the Art of Muſicke. 
Printed by W. Bailey, the aſſignè of Thomas Morley. 

The melodies in this collection are the fame as in the earlier edi- 
tions of the verſion by Sternhold and Hopkins. The parts are ſo 
diſpoſed in this publication, that four Fot tting round a table 
may perform from the ſame book, If the auchor's friends may be 
credited, who have written verſes in praiſe of the work, it abounds 
with uncommon excellence. However, the puft-direct, in the 
ſhape of friendly panegyrics prefixed to books, was no more to be 
depended on by the public in Queen Elizabeth's time, than the puffs 
oblique of preſent newſpapers. The book has no merit, but what 
was very common, at the time it was printed. 

The next publication of Pialm-tunes, in four parts, and perhaps 
the moſt complete which ever appeared in this country, was that of 


Thomas Ravenſcroft, Bachelar of Muſick; a profeflor not only 


well acquainted with the practice of his art, but who ſeems to have 
beſtowed much time in the peruſal of the beſt authors, and in me- 
ditation on the theory (c/). This book, publiſhed in ſmall octavo, 
1621 and 1633, contains a melody for every one of the hundred 
and fifty Pſalms, many of them by the editor himiclf, of which a 
conliderable number is ſtill in uſe; as Windſor, St. David's, Souths 
well, and Canterbury ; there are others likewiſe which are po 8 by 


(e) We ſhall have further occaſion to chief purſuit, we ſhall endeavour to Grow it 
ſpeak of this author, among muſical writers, in view, till entirely run down, 
hereafter ; at preſent, Pſalmody being our 
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the German, Netherlandiſh, and French proteſtants. To theſe the 


'baſe, tenor, and counter-tenor parts have been compoſed by twenty- 
one Engliſh muſicians: among whom we find the names of Tallis, 
Dowland, Morley, Bennet, Stubbs, Farnaby, and John Milton, 
the father of our great poet. The tunes which are peculiar to the 
meaſure of the 1ooth Pialm, the 113th, and 119th, were origi- 
nally Latheran, or, perhaps, of ſtill higher antiquity. And 
though Ravenſcroft has affixed the name of Dr. John Dowland to 
the parts which have been ſet to the 100th Pſalm, yet, in the index, 
he has ranked the melody itſelf with the French tunes ; perhaps, 
from having ſeen it among the melodies that were ſet to the French 
verſion of Clement Marot and Theodore Beza's Pſalms, by Goudi- 
mel and Claude Le Jeune. Ravenſcroft, in imitation of theſe har- 
moniſts, always gives the principal melody, or, as he calls it, the 
playn-ſong, to the tenor. This part, indeed, he ſometimes errone- 
oully terms Fa-burden (4d). His publication is, in ſome meaſure, 
hiſtorical: for he tells us not only who compoſed the parts to old 
melodies, but who increaſed the common ſtock, by the addition of 
new tunes; as well as which of them were originally Engliſh, 
Welch, Scots, German, Dutch, Italian, French, and imitations of 
theſe. 

No tunes of triple time occur in Claude Le Jeune, and but five 
in Ravenſcroft: the principal of which are Cambridge, Martyrs, 
Mancheſter, and the 81ſt. This laſt is ſtill much uſed, and often 
played by chimes: it is called an imitation of a foreign tune, and 
has the name of Richard Alliſon prefixed to it. Miller's German 
edition of the Pſalm tunes at Franckfort is exactly that of Claude 
Le Jeune, in two parts only ; except, that he has tranſpoſed ſome of 
the melodies, and inſerted eaſy leading and connective notes, to aſ- 
fiſt, not only the ſinger, but ſometimes the tunes themſelves ; 
which, without them, would now be very bald and uncouth. 
Many of theſe old melodies are {till ſung to German Hymns as well 
as Pſalms, 


(d) This is acorruption of ' faux-bourdon, 4 thirds and ſixths to the baſe, See vol. 
and alſo bordone, which originally implied II. p. 76. 
duch fimple harmony as ariſes from a ſeries 
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In the reign of Charles I. the Pſalms were paraphraſed by Mr. 
George Sandys, the anceſtor of- the preſent Lord Sandys, and put 
into better verſe than they ever appeared in before or 1ince; and 
the meaſures being different from thoſe of Sternhold and Hopkins, 


were new ſet for private devotion by Henry Lawes, whoſe melodies 


are not ſo ſuperior to thoſe which were made by his predeceſſors 


as the poetry deſerved. His brother William and he had firſt ſet 


them in three parts; to florid counter point; and theſe were pub- 
liſhed 1648. Of the others, in two parts, John. Playford, in the 
next reign, was the laſt editor, 1676. 


But the moſt curious and beautiful publication of the kind; 
during the ſeventeenth century, that has come to my knowledge, 
was that of twenty-two of The Pſalms of David, in fowre Lan- 
«« guages, Hebrew, Greeke, Latin, and Engliſh, and in 4 parts, 
ſet to the tunes of our Church, with corrections, 1652.” Both 


words and muſic are very neatly engraved on near ſixty copper- 


plates, in 16mo.. The Engliſh verſion is that of Sternhold, 


retouched, not always for the better; the muſic, ſelected from 


Ravenſcroft. The editor was Dr. William Slater, of Brazen Noze 
college, Oxon; who, in 1621, publiſhed Pale Albion, or the 


Hiſtory. of Britain, in Latin and Engliſh, folio. 


This book, as well as Ravenſcroft's, ſoon becoming ſcarce, ho- 


neſt. John Playford furniſhed the lovers of Pſalmody with the whole 
Book of Pſalms and Hymns, in three parts ; which being printed 
in a pocket volume,, and at a very reaſonable price, . excited 
and encouraged a paſſion for this ſpecies of Muſic throughout the 
kingdom, equal to that of the Calviniſts, and other proteſtants on 
the continent (e). Playford's Pſalms afforded to the performers an 
innocent, and, as was imagined, a pious amuſement, which cer- 


(e) Since that time, the parochial tunes 
have been. ſo generally and firmly eſta- 


bliſned, that it would be difficult to prevail 


on the whole nation to agree in admitting 


any new melodies of this kind, by whom- 
ever compoſed. Diligent and zealous. or- 


ganiſts ſometimes compoſe, and prevail on 
their own particular .congregation- to learn 


new tunes to the old or new verſion; but 


their celebrity and uſe ſeldom extend even 
to the neighbouring pariſh of the fame 


-—- 


town. The only two tunes that have been 


ſo honoured as to be adopted, and uſed ' 
throughout the kingdom within the laſt 
hundred years, are perhaps thoſe of the 


104th Pſalm, and the Eaſter Hymn, 


tainly / 
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1 tainly could neither injure nor offend any but thoſe of nicer ears and 
taſte, who, during divine ſervice, were neceflarily obliged to hear 
11 them. For it ſeems hardly credible that an action in itſelf ſo 
1 harmleſs and inſipid as vociferating a Metrical Pſalm, in which 
there was little ſenſe, leſs poetry, and no Mulic, ſhould be made 
7 ſubſervient to ſuch pernicious purpoſes as the contempt and ſub- 
1 verſion of eſtabliſhed religion and government. 
| Meneſtrier (/) ſays, that Pſalms and Hymns were the Opera 
I! Songs of the fifteenth and fixteenth century; and Varillas (g). 
vg that the airs applied to the firſt French verſion of the Palms, were 
'j thoſe of the beſt ſongs of the times. Indeed all melody ſeems now 
bl. to have been Pſalmodic, however gay the ſubject of the words to 
which it was applied. Macropedias, author of Latin Myſteries 
and Moralities, in a farce or drama called Baſſarus, Fabula fe/ti- 
| vi//ima, printed at Utrecht, 1553, terminates every ſcene with the 
} following lively tune: | 
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Andriſca, Fabula Lepidiſſima, written 1537, has melodies ſet to 
the choruſes in the ſame meaſure, which is likewiſe that uſed by this 
. author in the Myſteries or Moralities, called the Prodigal Son, 
lf Lazarus, Feſeph, Adam, &c. except one or two in the Prodigal 
Son, Tall more dolorous. . | 

i Lovers of mere harmony might receive great pleaſure from Me- 
| trical Pſalmody, in parts, devoid as it is of muſical meaſure, and 
ſyllabic quantity, if it were well performed; but that fo ſeldom 
happens, that the greateſt bleſſing to lovers of Muſic in a pariſh- 
4 Church, is to have an organ in it ſufficiently powerful to render the 
' voices of the clerk, and of thoſe who join in his out-cry, wholly in- 
audible. Indeed all reverence for the Pfalms ſeems to be loſt by the 


%) Des Repreſe en Muf. p. 124. (g) Hift. de ! Herefie, liv. xxi. p. 49. An. 1559. 
I | wretched 
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wretched manner in which they are uſually ſung; for, inſtead of 
promoting piety and edification, they only excite contempt and ri- 
dicule in the principal part of the congregation, who diſdain to 
Join, though they are obliged to hear, this indecorous jargon. 
There can be no objection to ſober and well-diſpoſed villagers 
meeting, at their leiſure hours, to practice Pſalmody together, in pri- 
vate, for their recreation; but it ſeems as if their public perform- 
ance might be diſpenſed with during Divine Service, unleſs they 
had acquired a degree of excellence far ſuperior to what is uſually 
met with in pariſh-churches, either in town or country, where 
there is no organ. 

All theſe particulars concerning Pſalm- ſinging may appear ſu- 
perfluous ; but the Hiſtory of Pſalmody during theſe times, is not 


only the Hiſtory of Muſic, but of the Reformation, in ſome parts of 


Europe, where little elſe was to be heard, except theſe lament- 
able ſtrains, and the comfortleſs doctrines and terrific denunciations 
of fanatical preachers. Indeed Chriſtians of all denominations now 
thought that, by ſuch metrical and muſical devotion, they were per- 
forming a pious and falutary work ; and, becauſe it was amuſing 
and delightful to themſelves, that nothing could be more accept- 
able to the Divinity than theſe vocal effuſions. Roger Aſchann, in 
a letter from Augſburg, dated the 14th of May, 1551, fays, 
* Three or four thouſand ſinging at a time in a church of this 
city is but a trifle ().“ And according to Beza, in 1558, ſome 
of the Geneva ſects (Huguenots) being in the Prez aux Clercs, a 
public place at Paris, near the Univerſity, began to ſing Palms, 


in which others, who were there at the time, joined. This was 


continued for ſeveral days by great numbers, among whom was 
the King of Navarre, and many Huguenot Nobles. And in Biſhop 
Jewel's Letters to Peter Martyr, March 5, 1560, he ſays, A 
* change now appears more viſible among the people; which no- 
* thing promotes more than the inviting them to fing Pſalms. 
This was begun in one church in London, and did ſqon ſpread 
* itſelf, not only through the city, but in the neighbouring places : 


(bY See Aſcham's Works, publiſhed by 8 4to. p. 382. 
Vor. III. I * ſometimes 
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« ſometimes at Paul's Croſs, there will be fix. thouſand people 


„ ſinging together (2).“ 

Italy, indeed, does not ſeem to. have been equally infected by this 
malady with the reſt of Europe ; however, an experiment was made 
of the force of the virus in that climate, by Diodati of Lucca, a 
Genevan miniſter, who verſified the Palms. in his native tongue, 
and had them ſecretly printed with uniſonous Muſic, and diſperſed 


through Italy. Yet, though his countrymen ſeem to have been 


inſenſible to the charms of Puritanical Pſalmody, the Latin P/alms, 
Motets, Cantiones, Lamentations, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, 


which were ſet and ſung in and out of the church, were innumer- 
able. | 


In Scotland, Pſalmody was practiſed by the reformers very early; 


but to proſe words, till about the year 15 5 5, when it appears that Eli- 


zabeth Adamſon, a follower of Knox, died ſinging metrical Pſalms. 
And at the time of an. inſurrection, it is. faid:of the infurgents, who 
had inſulted the Biſhops and the Queen Regent in her own palace, 
after deſtroying the ſtatue of Saint Giles, that ſearch. was made 


for the doers, but none could be deprehended: for the brethren 
\ 


(1) Maſter Mace, in his MifcPs Monu- 
ment, tells us, with quaint rapture, that the 
Pſalm-finging at the ſiege of York, during 
the grand rebelhon in the year 1644, 
« was the moſt excellent that has been 
*« known or remembered any where in theſe 
« our latter ages. Moſt certain I am,“ 
continues he, “ that to. zy/elf it. was the 
« very beit Harmonical Muſick that ever I 
« heard; yea far excelling all'other either 
private or publick Cathedral Muſick, and 
« infinitely beyond all verbal expreſſion or 
% conceiving.“ % Abundance of peo- 
« ple of the beſt rank and quality being 
« ſhut up in the city, . Lords, Knights, 


„ and Gentlemen, of. the countries round 


* about, beſides the ſouldiers and citizens, 
*« who all or moſt of them came conſtantly 
4 every Sunday to hear public prayers and 
« ſermon, the number was ſo exceeding 
„great, that the church: was (as I may 
ſay) even cramming and Jqueezing full. 
„No here you muſt take notice, that 
i they had then a om in that church, 


6. (which I bear not of in any other cathe- 
% Aral, which was) that always before the 
« ſermon, the whole congregation ſang a 
M Palm, together with the quire and tbe 
« organ; and your muſt alſo know, that 
e there was then a moſt excellent-large- 
« plump-luſty-full-fptaking-organ, which coſt 
„ (as I am credibly N a thouſand 
66 pounds. a 

„This organ, I ſay, (when the P/alm 
©. was ſet before the /ermon) being let out, 
&« into all its fulneſs of flops, together with 
6. the quire, began the Pſalm. 

„% But when hat waft-conchording-unity 
of the whole congregational charus, came 
(as I may ſay) thundering in, even ſo, 
& as it made the very, ground: ſhake under 
« us; (Oh the unutterable raviſhing ſouls 
&. delight{)\ in the which I was fo tran/. 
„ ported, and wwrapt up into high contempla- 
© t/0n, that there was no room left in my 
« avhole man, Viz. body, and fpirits far any 
«© thing below divine and heavenly rap- 
© tures”? 


e aſſembled 
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c aſſembled themſelves in ſuch ſort, in companies, Jinging P/alms, 
and praiſing God, that the proudeſt of the enemies were aſto- 
«« niſhed (4).” 

In our own country, for more than a century after hs Reforma- 
tion, the ſpirit of change being fomented by an intercourſe with 
the Calviniſts in France, Geneva, Holland, Frankfort, and Scot- 
land, prevented the reſtleſs and turbulent part of the nation from 
being ſatisfied with the important points which had been gained, 
by being liberated from Papal power, and from ſuch doctrines as 
were deemed erroneous ; by having divine ſervice performed in our 
own language ; and by the abolition of ſuch rites and ceremonies 
as were thought to be the offspring of ignorance, prieſtcraft, and 
ſuperſtition. For the fluices of innovation once thrown open, 
ſuch torrents of incongruous opinions, ſuch wild expoſitions of 
Scripture, ſuch abſurd and fanatical ideas of purity and divine diſ- 
penſations, deluged the whole kingdom, that nothing leſs than the 
direct reverſe of all that virtue, wiſdom, and piety had once. thought 
right, would content the zealots, who wanted to perſuade mankind 
that they were gifted with a New Light, by which they could not 
only {ce their road in this world better than the reſt of their ſpe- 
cies, but in the next. 


Some call it Gift, and ſome New Light, 
A lib'ral art that coſts no pains - 
Of ſtudy, induſtry, or brains, Hup1eRas. 


Many. of the Roman-catholic ceremonies and ſuperſtitions ſeem 
to have been more puerile and popular than noxious; and whether 
the multitude is able to comprehend a pure, refined, philoſophic, 
and ſpiritual religion, diveſted of all that captivates or deceives the 
ſenſes, is ſtill to prove: for hiſtory tells us of no people, however 
civilized and poliſhed, whole religious worſhip has been merely in- 
tellectual. 

More than ſufficient has, I fear, been already ſaid on the dull 
ſubject of Uniſonous and Metrical Pſalmody; and yet, before the 
article i is finally cloſed, Ieannot help trying to obviate the princi- 


9 Neal's H. 1 of the N 2d edit. P- 99, and 105. 
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pal objection that has been urged againſt the admiſſion of a better 
ſpecies of Muſic in the ſervice of the church. 

The Puritans, who, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had 
devoted our cathedral ſervice to deſtruction, and who ſeemed 
to wiſh not only to hear the Pſalms, but the whole Scriptures, ſyl- 


Hbically ſung in metre, aſſigned as a reaſon for ſuch an abuſe of 


words, as well as annihilation of Poetry and Muſic, the abſolute 
neceſſity of ſuch a ſimple kind of Muſic as would ſuit the 20e 
congregation (I). But why is the whole congregation to /ing any 
more than preach, or read prayers? Indeed it ſeems to have been 
the with of illiterate and furious reformers, that all religious offices 
Mould be performed by Field-preachers and Street-/ingers; but it 
is well known by all who read the Scriptures, or hear them read, 
that both /nging-men and ſinging- women were appointed to perform 
diſtinct parts of religious rites among the ancient Hebrews as well 
as Chriſtians ; and it does not appear by any paſſages in the Bible, 
by any thing which the moſt ancient and learned commentators 
have urged concerning the performance of the Pſalms, or by Rabbi- 
nical traditions, that they were all originally intended to be ſung 
by the multitude, or whole congregation, indiſcriminately. Sing- 
ng implies not only a tuneable voice, but fel] in Muſic : for Muſic 
either is, or is not an Art, or ſomething which nature and inſtinct 
do not ſupply ; if it be allowed that title, ſtudy, practice, and expe- 
rience may at leaſt be as neceſſary to its attainment as to that of a 
mechanical trade or calling. Every member of a conventicle, 
however it may abound with cordwainers and taylors, would not 
pretend to make a ſhoe or a ſuit of cloaths ; and yet in our churches 
all are to ſing. Such ſinging as is cuſtomary in our parochial ſer- 
vice gives neither ornament nor dignity to the Pfalms, or portions 
of Scripture, that are drawled out, and bawled with that unmuſical 
and unmeaning vehemence which the ſatiriſt has deſcribed: 


(1) Tt is ſaid in the Nineteenth of Fifty- never received it, that . In the Anthems 
two Articles of Reformation, drawn up in (of cathedrals) all figured Mufic ſhould 
the reign of King Edward VI. and i- „ be taken away.“ Burnet's Hf. Ref. 
++u4/ed tor the Royal Aﬀent, but which Vol. II. p. 200, 
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So ſwells each wind- pipe 

Such as from lab'ring lungs enthuſiaſtic flows, 

High ſound, attemper'd to the vocal noſe, Dunc1an. 
It cannot be for the ſake of the ſentiments, or inſtructions, which the 
words contain ; theſe are better underſtood when read by the cler- 
gyman and clerk ; and why, after being read, they ſhould be ſung, 
unleſs Muſic is ſuppoſed to add to their energy or embelliſhment, 
is not eaſy to diſcover (m). | 

After beſtowing ſo many pages on Lutheran, Calviniſtical, and 
Engliſh Pſalmody, of the ſixteenth century, is is time to ſpeak. of a 
ſuperior ſpecies of Church-Muſic, which, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was no where more ſucceſsfully cultivated than 
in our own country, by Robert Whyte, Thomas Tallis, William 
Bird, Thomas Morley, and others. a 

To do juſtice to the muſical learning and genius of theſe harmo- 
niſts would require a diſſertation of conſiderable length, with ſpeci- 
mens of their compoſitions, that would occupy more ſpace than I 
ſhall be able to ſpare ; but as my late worthy friend, Dr. Boyce, in his 
excellent Collection of Engliſh Cathedral Mupc, has inſerted exam- 
ples of the ſtyle of all our greateſt. maſters, except White; and as 
many of their productions are preſerved in manuſcript by the curi- 
ous, there will be the leſs occaſion to exhibit them here. 

As none but the higheſt mountains and moſt lofty promontories 
of a country are viſible at a great diſtance, ſo none but the moſt tow- 
_ ering and exalted characters of a remote age are prominent to poſte- 
rity. In proportion as we recede from any period of time, inferior 
actors, however they may have diſtinguiſhed themſelves to their co- 
temporaries, are rendered inviſible, and, like teleſcopic ſtars, can 
only be diſcovered. by the aſſiſtance of art. In Muſical Hiſtory, 
therefore, it is only a few protuberant and gigantic characters that 
the general eye can ſee ſtalking at a diſtance. Hiſtory, indeed, 


(-m) In many conventicles, and even pa- fonous ſinging is not ſufficiently plain to 
iſh churches, each line of a Pſalm is pro- render the words intelligible ; and indeed 
nounced aloud by the clerk, before it is they are more diſguiſed and injured by 
fung by the congregation ; which is con. olalmodic finging than by the moſt rapid 
ſeſſing that even their own fyllabic and uni» and artificial cantilina of florid ſong. 


ſometimes 
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pal objection that has been urged againſt the admiſſion of a better 


ſpecies of Muſic in the ſervice of the church. 

The Puritans, who, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had 
devoted our cathedral ſervice to deſtruction, and who ſeemed 
to wiſh not only to hear the Pſalms, but the whole Scriptures, ſyl- 
labically ſung in metre, aſſigned as a reaſon for ſuch an 0 | 
words, as well as annihilation of Poetry and Muſig, the abſolute 
neceſſity of ſuch a ſimple kind of Muſic as would ſuit the wwho/e 
congregation (I). But why is the whole congregation to ing any 
more than preach, or read prayers? Indeed it ſeems to have been 
the with of illiterate and furious reformers, that all religious offices 
Mould be performed by Field-preachers and Street-fingers ; but it 
is well known by all who read the Scriptures, or hear them read, 
that both nging-men and /inging-women were appointed to perform 
diſtinct parts of religious rites among the ancient Hebrews as well 
as Chriſtians ; and it does not appear by any paſſages in the Bible, 
by any thing which the moſt ancient and learned commentators 
have urged concerning the performance of the Pſalms, or by Rabbi- 
nical traditions, that they were all originally intended to be ſung. 
by the multitude, or whole congregation, indiſcriminately. Sing- 
ng implies not only a tuneable voice, but fell in Muſic : for Muſic 
either is, or is not an Art, or ſomething which nature and inſtinct 
do not ſupply; if it be allowed that title, ſtudy, practice, and expe- 
rience may at leaſt be as neceſſary to its attainment as to that of a 
mechanical trade or calling. Every member of a conventicle, 
however it may abound with cordwainers and taylors, would not 
pretend to make a ſhoe or a ſuit of cloaths ; and yet in our churches 
all are to ſing, Such ſinging as is cuſtomary in our parochial ſer- 
vice gives neither ornament nor dignity to the Pſalms, or portions 
of Scripture, that are drawled out, and bawled with that uo muſical 
and unmeaning vehemence which the ſatiriſt has deſcribed- 


() It is ſaid in the Nineteenth of Fifty. never received it, that “ In the Anthems 
wo Articles of Reformation, drawn up in (of cathedrals) all figured Muſic ſhould 
the reign of King Edward VI. and in- „ be taken away,'* Burnet's Hf. Ref. 
gude tor the Royal Aﬀent, but which Vol. Il. p. 200. 


So ſwells each wind- pipe 
Such as from lab'ring lungs enthuſiaſtic flows, 
| High ſound, attemper'd to the vocal noſe. Dvuncrap. 

It cannot be for the ſake of the ſentiments, or inſtructions, which the 
words contain; theſe are better underſtood when read by the cler- 
gyman and clerk; and why, after being read, they ſhould be ſung, 
unleſs Muſic is ſuppoſed to add to their energy or embelliſhment, 
is not eaſy to diſcoyer (n). 

After beſtowing ſo many pages on Lutheran, Calviniſtical, and 
Engliſh Pſalmody, of the ſixteenth century, it is time to ſpeak of a 
ſuperior ſpecies of Church-Muſic, which, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was no where more ſucceſsfully cultivated than 
in our own country, by Robert Whyte, Thomas Tallis, William 
Bird, Thomas Morley, and others. 

To do juſtice to the muſical learning and genius of theſe harmo- 
niſts would require a diſſertation of conſiderable length, with ſpeci- 
mens of their compoſitions, that would occupy more ſpace than 1 
ſhall be able to ſpare ; but as my late worthy friend, Dr. Boyce, in his. 
excellent Collection of Engliſh Cathedral-Mufc, has inſerted exam- 
ples of the ſtyle of all our greateſt maſters, except White; and as 
many of their productions are preſerved in manuſcript by the curi- 
ous, there will be the leſs occaſion to exhibit them here. 

As none but the higheſt mountains and moſt lofty promontories 
of a country are viſible at a great diſtance, ſo none but the moſt tow- 
, ering and exalted characters of a remote age are prominent to poſte- 

rity. In proportion as we recede from any period of time, inferior 
actors, however they may have diſtinguiſhed themſelves to their co- 
temporaries, are rendered inviſible, and, like teleſcopic ſtars, can 
only be diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of art. In Muſical Hiſtory, 
therefore, it is only a few protuberant and gigantic characters. that 
the general eye can ſee ſtalking at a ONS Hiſtory, indeed. 


(m) In many WON and even pa- fonous W is 7 not ſufficiently wks to 
riſh churches, each line of a Pſalm is ro- render the words intelligible ; and indeed 
nounced aloud by the clerk, before it is wy are more diſguiſed and injured by 
fung by the congregation ; which is con- pſalmodic finging than by the moſt rapid 
fefling that even their own fyllabic and uni» and artificial cantilina of florid ſong. 
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ſometimes lends her hand to a deſerving name, that has been ob- 
ſcured or eclipſed by accident or injuſtice, and lifts it from 


oblivion. 


RokrRT WHITE, who preceded Bird and Tallis, and who died 
before their fame was well eſtabliſhed, was an excellent compoſer 
of church ſervices in the ſtyle of Paleſtrina; which, however, 
he did not imitate, as he was anterior to him, and a great maſter of 
harmony before the productions of this chief of the Roman ſchool 
were publiſhed, or at leaft circulated, in other parts of Europe (). 
The Liter of White ſeem never to have been printed; but in the 
library of Chriſt Church, Oxford, a ſufficient number of them in 
manuſcript has been preſerved, to excite not only wonder, but in- 
dignation, at the little notice that has been taken of him by muſical 


writers (o). 


Morley, indeed, has given him a place in the liſt of 


compoſers at the end of his Introduction, and ranks him with 
Orlando di Laſſo, among excellent men, who had ventured to begin 
a compoſition with a fourth and ſixth ( ); he likewiſe (5) places 


him with Fairfax, Taverner, Shepherd, Mundy, Parſons, and Bird, 
« famous Engliſhmen who have been nothing inferior to the beſt 


6 compoſers on the continent.” 


And no muſician” had then ap- 


peared who better deſerved to be celebrated fot knowledge of har- 
mony, and clearneſs of ſtyle, than Robert White, as the following 
Anthem for five voices will Tufficicntly' ſhew. | 


(») White was dead in 5 Ee his 


Latin Full Anthems and Services were 


beautifully tranſcribed in a ſet of books, 


{;11 preſervedvat Oxford; as we find by a, 


diſtich at the end of a prayer, in five parts, 
upon a plain ſong: © Frecamur San#e 
6 Domine. 
Maxima Muſarum noftrarum * White 
Tu peris; eternum ſed tua Muſa manet. 


(o) The collection of printed and manu- 


ſcript 3 bequeathed to Chriſt Church, 
Oxon, by that great judge and patron of 
the art, B.. Aldrich, joined to that of its 
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late 3 Mr. Richard Goodſon, which: 
was very conſiderable, is one of the moſt 
complete, in old maſters, that I have feen: 
To theſe valuable books I bave not only 
been honoured with free acceſs by the Rev. 
Dean and Canons, but allowed, in the moſt 
| liberal bed to take many 'of che molt, 
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Beſides this compoſition, and a great number of others, to Latin 


* words, which I have ſcored from the Chriſt Church books, and 


which were probably produced at the latter end of Henry VIII.'s 
reign, or during the time of Queen Mary, when the Romith ſer- 


century, entitled, * My. Robert Whyte, is Bitte, of three Parte 
« Songes, in Partition; with Ditties, 11, withoute Ditties, 16.” 
Theſe afe ſhort fugues or intonations in molt of the eight eccleſia- 
ſtical modes, in which the harmony is extremely pure, and the an- 
{wer to each ſubject of fugue brought in with great ſcience and 
regularity. | 

Though Choral Muſic had been cultivated by ſeveral able har- 
moniſts before Tallis and Bird had diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; yet, 
as few compoſitions, anterior to the time in which theſe admirable 
maſters flouriſhed, have been preſerved, and of theſe few, ſcarce 
any continue to be uſed in our cathedral ſervice, they may with 
truth be called the fathers of our genuine and national Sacred Mu- 
ſic. Indeed I have been able to find, in all my reſearches, no cho- 
ral compoſitions in other parts of Europe, of equal antiquity, ſupe- 
rior to thoſe, which have been preſerved of theſe authors, the pride 
of our country, and honour of their profeſſion ! 

THOMAS TALLIs, the maſter of Bird, and one of the greateſt 
muſicians, not only of this country, but of Europe, during the ſix- 
teenth century, in which ſo many able contrapuntiſts were. pro- 
duced, was. born early in the reign of Henry VIII. but though it 
has been frequently aſſerted that he was organiſt of the Chapel 
Royal during the reigns of that Monarch, Edward VI. Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; yet it would be difficult to prove 

that, in the three firſt of theſe reigns, laymen were ever appointed 
to any ſuch office. In the reign of Henry, and his daughter Mary, 
when the Roman catholic religion prevailed, the organ, in con- 
vents, was uſually played -by monks; and in cathedrals and 
collegiate- churches and chapels, by the canons, and others of the 
prieſthood... The firſt lay organiſts of the Chapel Royal upon re- 
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Beſides this compoſition, and a great number of others, to Latin 
words, which I have ſcored from the Chriſt Church books, and 
which were probably produced at the latter end of Henry VIII. 's 
reign, or during the time of Queen Mary,, when the Romiſh {er- 


which, by the writing and orthography, ſeems- of the e 
century, entitled, Myr. Robert Whyte, 4s Bitte, of three Parte 
« Songes, in Partition; with Ditties, 11, withoute Ditties, 16.” 
Theſe afe ſhort fugues or intonations in molt of the eight eccleſia- 
{tical modes, in which the harmony is extremely pure, and the an- 


{wer to each ſubject of fugue brought in with great. ſcience and 


regularity. 


Though Choral Muſic had been cultivated by ſeveral able har- 


moniſts before Tallis and Bird had diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; yet, 
as few compolitions, anterior to the time in which theſe admirable 
maſters flouriſhed; have been preſerved, and of theſe few,. ſcarce 
any continue to be uſed in our cathedral ſervice, they may with 
truth be called the fathers of our genuine and national Sacred Mu- 
ſic. Indeed I have been able to find, in all my reſearches, no cho- 
ral compoſitions in other parts of Europe, of equal antiquity, ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which have been preſerved of theſe authors, the pride 
of our country, and honour. of their profeſſion !- 

Tnomas TALLI1s, the maſter: of Bird, and one of the greateſt 
muſicians, not only of this country, but of Europe, during the ſix- 
teenth century, in which ſo many able contrapuntiſts were pro- 
duced, was. born early in the reign of Henry VIII. but though it 
has been frequently aſſerted that he was organiſt of the Chapel 
Royal during the reigns of that Monarch, Edward VI. Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; yet it would be difficult to prove 
that, in the three firſt of theſe reigns, laymen were ever appointed 
to any ſuch office. In the reign of Henry, and his daughter Mary, 
when the Roman catholic religion prevailed, the organ, in con- 
vents, was uſually played by monks; and in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches and chapels, by the canons, and others of the 
prieſthood... The firſt lay organiſts of the Chapel Royal upon re- 


cord: 


] 


2 — — — 
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cord were Dr. Tye, Blithman, the maſter of Dr. Bull, Tallis, and 
Bird ; all during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Though the me/ady of the cathedral ſervice was firſt adjuſted to 
Engliſh words by Marbeck (7), yet Tallis enriched it with Har- 
mony. Indeed the melody uſed by Tallis is not exactly ſimilar 
to that of Marbeck, it is only of the fame kind: conſiſting of frag- 
ments of the ancient eccleſiaſtical canto fermo. But the harmony 
in which he has clothed it is admirable; and the modulation be- 
ing ſo antique, chiefly in common chords or fundamental harmony 
to each note of the diatonic ſcale, often where the moderns have 
ſixths, ſevenths, and-their inverſions, produces a ſolemn and very 
different effect from any Muſic that has been compoſed during the 
preſent century (s). 

There are two compoſitions by Tallis for the organ, preſerved 
in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, one of which is dated 1567, 
and the other 1564; both built upon a dull and unmeaning ground, 
or fragment of plain-chant, ¶alix namgue ), and both alike dry, ela- 
borate, and dithcult, to hands formed by modern Muſic. The 
little melody and rhythm in the compoſitions of theſe times 
required all the harmony that could be crowded into them. Notes 
are multiplied without end, and difficulties created without effect. 
It is not by the Inſtrumental Muſic, which had been but little cul- 
tivated, that we muſt judge of the genius of old maſters; but by 
Vocal, in parts: where the harmony and contrivance compenſate 
for want of accent, taſte, and invention. A Prayer, in four parts, 
publiſhed by Tallis in 1565, has been already given (2); but the 
Latin Motets and Hymns, or Cantiones ſucræ, which he publiſhed 
jointly with thoſe of his diſciple Bird, are perhaps the beſt of his 
compoſitions that have been preſerved. Theſe appeared in 1575, 
under the following title: Cantiones que ab Argumento ſacræ vo- 
cantur quinque ef ſex Fartium. Autoribus Thoma Talliſſio a7 


(7) See Vol. II. p. 678. only accompanied OY common chords,- 


(s) As all melody, 1n which the ſemi- muſt remind us of that which prevailed in 
tones are avoided, muſt reſemble that of the fixteenth century; and though ſo an- 
Scotland : ſo all harmony, i in which neither cient, appear new to our ears, from its long 
the tritonus nor falſe fifth occur, and where diſuſe. 
the ſecond, third, and fixth of the key, are (:) See above, p. 27. 


Gulielmo 


D eie. 1 


Guhelmo Birdo, Anglis, Sereniſ/ime Regine Majeſtati a privato 
ſacello Generofis et Organiſtis. At the time of this publication, a 
very arbitrary and monopoliſing patent was granted by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to theſe compoſers, for twenty-one years, not only for the 
publication of their own productions, vocal and inſtrumental, but 
thoſe of all other muſicians, whether Engliſh, French, or Italian, 
as well as for the ſole ruling and vending of Muſic-paper (z). 

Moſt of theſe excellent compoſitions, of which the words were 
originally Latin, were afterwards adjuſted to Engliſh words by Dr. 
Aldrich, and others, for the uſe of our cathedrals. The canons, 
inverſions, augmentations, diminutions, and other learned and fa- 
ſhionable contrivances of the times, which were of very difficult ac- 
compliſhment, are carried to a wonderful degree of ingenuity in 
thefe productions. A 

Dr. Thomas Tudway, of Cambridge, made a very valuable col- 
lection of Englith Church Muſic, in ſcore, from the Reformation 
to the Reftoration, in fix volumes, thick 4to. for Lord Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, which is now among the Harleian ma- 


(x) „ The Extract and Effect of the 
« Qvenes Maieſties letters patents to Jo- 
* mas Tallis and William Birde, for the 
„ printing of Muſicke: | 

„% ELIZABETH, by the grace of God 2uene 
&« of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelaude, De- 
& fendes of the Faith, &c. To all printers, 
« boke/ellers, and other officers, miniſters, 
e aud ſubicets, greting : Nuotue ye, that we 
& for the eſpeciall-affeftion and good ⁊bil 


« that aue haue and beare to the ſcience of 


« Muficke, and for the aduauncement thereof, 
„ by our letters patents dated the xx:. of Ia- 
© muary, in the xv. yere of our raigne, have 
«K graunted full priuiledge and licence wnto 
&« our <welbeloned ſeruaunts Thomas Tallis 
*« ard William Birde, Gent. of our Chap- 


„% pell, and to the oterlyuer of them, and to 


« the afignes of them, and the ſuruiuer of 


« them, for æxt. yeares next enſuing, to imprint 
„ any and /o many as they <vill of (et fonge or 
« forges in partes, either in Engliſh, Latine, 


« French, Italian, or other tongues that may- 


« ſerue for Muſicke either in churche or 
« chamber, or otherwiſe to be either plaid or 


« /oonge; and that they may rule, and cauſe 
Vor. III. 


4 tobe ruled, by impreſſion, any paper to ſerne 
„ for printing or pricking of any ſonge or 
« fonges, 2 may fell and wtter any printed 
© bokes and papers of any ſonge or ſon ges, 
„% or any booke, or quieres of ſuch ruled pa- 
« per imprinted. Alſo. we ffraightly by the 
„ /ame forbid all printers, bookeſellers, ſub- 
& zedts and ffraungers, other than ds is afore« 
& ſaid, to do any the premiſſes, or to bring, 
„ or cauſe to be brought out of any forren 
« realmes into any our + dominions, any 
© ſonge or ſonges made and printed in any 
& forren countrie, to fell or put to ſale, wppon 
e paine of our high diſpleaſure ; and the of 
„ fender in any of the premiſſes for enery time 
„% to forfet to us, our heires, and ſucceſſors, 
% fortie ſhillings; and to the ſaid Thomas 
& Tallis and William Birde, or to their a- 
% firnes, and to the afſignes of the ſuruiuer 
i of them, all and euery the ſaid bokes, papers, 
„ ſonge, or ſonges. Mie haue alſo by the ſame 
6 qvilled and commannded our printers, mai- 
& fers and wardens of the miſterie of fla» 
„% toners, to aſift the ſaid Thomas Tallis and 
« William Birde, ad their aſignes, for the 
© gerve executing of the premiſſes. 


k nuſcripts, 
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nuſcripts, in the Britiſn Muſeum, No. 7337. In the firſt volume 
of this collection we have the whole ſervice of Tallis in D minor, 
in four parts, conſiſting of the Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleiſon, 
Credo, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and Litany, as printed in 
1760, by Dr. Boyce; with ſeveral anthems in four and five parts: as, 
„Wipe away my fins; With all our hearts and mouths; O Lord, 
«« give thy holy ſpirit; I call and cry :” and his anthem, ** Diſ- 
„ comfit them, O Lord !” erroneouſly ſaid by Dr. Tudway to 
have been ſet for the victory over the Spaniſh Armada, 1588. 

In Chriſt Church, Oxford, are manuſcript ſcores of his Preces, 
Litany, and Anthems, among others by Bird, Farrant, Bull, Gib- 
bons, and Child. Five of his motets and full anthems, in five 
parts, to Latin and Engliſh words, are likewiſe here preſerved 
among the works of other Engliſh maſters, in Dr. Aldrich's col- 
lection. But the moſt curious and extraordinary of all his labours, 
was his SonG or ForTyY PARTS, which is ſtill ſubiiſting (x). 
This wonderful effort of harmonical abilities 1s not divided inta 
choirs of four parts : ſoprano, altus, tenor, and baſe, in each, like 
the compoſitions a 9/7! cori, of Benevoli, and others; but con- 
fiſts of eight trebles, placed under each other; eight mezzi ſo- 
prani, or mean parts; eight counter-tenors; eight tenors ; and 
eight baſes; with one line allotted to the organ. All theſe ſeve- 
ral parts, as may be imagined, are not in ſimple courſterpoint, or 
filled up in mere harmony, without meaning or deſign, but have 
each a ſhare in the ſhort ſubjects of fugue and imitation, which are 
introduced upon every change of words. The firſt ſubject is begun 
in G, by the firſt mezzo ſoprano, or medius, and anſwered in D, 
the fifth above, by the firſt ſoprano; the ſecond medius in like 
manner beginning in G, is anſwered in the octave below by the 
firſt tenor, and that by the firſt counter- tenor in D, the fifth above; 
then the firſt baſe has the ſubject in D, the eighth below the coun- 
ter- tenor; and thus all the forty rea parts are ſeverally introduced 


(s) After being in the poſſeſſion of the the property of Mr. Robert Bremner, Mu- 
Earl of Oxford, it was attracted into the ſic- printer, in the Strand. 
vortex of Dr, Pepuſch ; but is, at preſent, 
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in the courſe of thirty- nine bars, when the whole vocal phalanx is 
employed at once, during fix bars more (y). After which a new 
ſubject is led off by the loweſt baſe, and purſued by other parts, 
ſeverally, for about twenty-four bars, when there is another general 
chorus of all the parts; and thus this ſtupendous, though perhaps 
Gothic, ſpecimen of human labour and intelle&, is carried on in al- 
ternate flight, purſuit, attack, and choral union to the end; when 
the Polyphonic Phenomenon is terminated by twelve bars of univer- 
ſal chorus, in quadraginteſimal harmony (z). 

This venerable muſician died in November, 1585, and was bu- 
ried in the old pariſh church of Greenwich, in Kent. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, which Dr. Boyce has printed in the firſt volume of 
his Collection of Cathedral Muſic, Strype, in his Continuation of 
Stow's Survey, printed 1720, fays he found engraved in Gothic 
letters, on a braſs plate in the chancel. 


Enterred here doth ly a worthn wnght, 
- Who for long tume in Duſick bore the bell: 
His name to ſhew was Thomas Tallis hnght, 
In honeft vertuous luff he dyd ercell. 
He ſerv'd long tyme in Chappel with grete prayſe 
Fower Soverengnes reignes, (a thing not often ſeene) ; 
J mean King Henry and Prunce Edward's daves, 
Quene Marie, and Elizabeth onr Quene, 
He maryed was, though children he had none, 
And luv'd in love full three and thirty neres 
Uith loyal ſpowſe, whos name nyclept was Jone, 
Who here entomb'd, him compauy now brace. 
As ye dyd luve, ſo alſo dyd he dy. 
n muld and quyet ſort, O happy man! 
To God ful oft for mercy did he cry, 
Wherefore he lyves, let Deth do what he car. 


The ſtone to which this plate was affixed had been renewed by 


\ 


Dr. Aldrich ; but the old church having been pulled down, about 


the year 1720, in order to be rebuilt, no memorial remains of 
Tallis, or any other illuſtrious perſon, who had been interred there, 


anterior to that period (a). 


(y) The entire compoſition conſiſts of 
one hundred and thirty-eight bars, in alla 
breve time 

(z) If ever any other compoſitions than 
thoſe of Handel were to be-performed in 
Weſiminſter-Abbey, during the ſtupendous 


I ſhall 


Annual Congreſs of Muſicians, it ſeems. as 
if this, and others of Tallis, Bird, Gibbons, 
and Purcel, ſhould have the advantage of 

ſuch a correct and numerous choral band. 
(a) In the tenor part of the beautiful 
ſet of manuſcript books in the muſical li- 
K 2 brary 
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I ſhall here inſert two movements, by this admirable contrapun- 
tiſt, from the Cantiones Sacre, (No. I. and No. XIII.) which are 
become very ſcarce; and though they are ſomewhat long, and will 
require more plates than I can well afford to give, yet, if foreigners 
ſhould ever deign to look into my book, it is my wiſh, for the ho- 
nour of our nation, they ſhould ſee, that long before the works 
and reputation of Paleſtrina had circulated throughout Europe, we 
had Choral Muſic of our own, which for gravity of ſtyle, purity 
of harmony, ingenuity of deſign, and clear and maſterly contexture, 
was equal to the beſt productions of that truly venerable maſter. 

All that is likely to diſturb modern eyes and ears in the firſt of 
theſe compoſitions, is the frequent uſe of the 3d. with the 2, (at 
this mark +), which occurs likewiſe in moſt of Tallis's other pro- 
ductions : a combination that later contrapuntiſts have long fince 
The car, however, may tolerate this triple diſſonance on 
moſt occaſions, except when it immediately precedes a cloſe, (as at 
this ſign +), where it muſt offend every cultivated and well- 


In the ſecond example, the anſwers to the two firſt ſubjeAs of 
fugue, or imitation, are curious: being very ingeniouſly given in 
the third below each part; which, though uncommon, is pleaſ- 
ing, and productive of good effects, from the alternate uſe of ma- 
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jor and minor keys : = 
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in a very maſterly manner. 


drary of Chriſt Church, Oxon, already 
mentioned, containing many admirable 
compoſitions, chiefly to Latin words, by 
the beſt Engliſn maſters of the fixteenth 
century, among which are ſeveral by Tal- 
lis, which were entered in theſe books dur- 
ing his life; we find at the end of No. 42, 
the following diſtichs: 
Quatuor illuftris viait ſub Regibns ifte 
Talliſius magno diguus honove ſenex. 


* grins eximius ff Muſicus eſſet habendus 
 Tallifſius ſempe? gloria prima ſuit» 


\ 


introduction of new words, there are fix other ſubjects of fugue 
and double counterpoint in this movement ; all which are treated 


In the baſe part, p. 20, is likewiſe this 
diſtich : 

Talis et tantus Talliſi Maficus, ut , 

Fata ſenex auferrent Muſica muta foret. 
And p. 43, it is ſaid, Mortuns eff 239 No- 
wembris, 1585, Sepultus Grenoviei in Chori 
Eccleſia Parochialis, Which being re- 
corded at the time, invalidates Dr. Tud- 
way's ſuppoſition, that his anthem, . Diſ- 
« comfit them, O Lord,” was compoſed 
for the Spaniſh invaſion, 1588. 
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WILTTAM BIRD, the worthy and admirable ſcholar of the pro- 
found Tallis, is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of Thomas Bird, 
one of the Gentlemen of Edward the Sixth's chapel, in which he 
was, himſelf, a ſinging- boy. By the great number of his eccleſi- 
aftical compoſitions to Latin words, and the ſeveral portions of the 
Romiſh ritual which he ſo frequently ſet to Muſic, and publiſhed 
late in life, he ſeems to have been long a zealous adherent to that re- 
ligion. He muſt, however, have conformed to the church eſtabliſh- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth's reign; for, in 1563, he was choſen 
organiſt of Lincoln cathedral, where he continued till 1 569, when, 
upon the accidental death of Robert Parſons (), who was drowned 
at Newark upon Trent, he was appointed Gentleman of the Cha- 
pel Royal. Notwithſtanding which office, he ſeems to have com- 


poſed the chief part of his Choral Muſic ts Latin words, and to 


have publiſhed it in that language, as late as the middle of the 
reign of King James I. 

In 1575, it appears by the title-page of the Cantiones Sacre, and 
the patent annexed to that work, that he and Tallis were not only 
Gentlemen of the Royal Chapel, but Organi/ts to her Majeſty 
Queen Elizabeth. Indeed both muſt have been great performers 
on the organ, to have been able to play ſuch of their pieces for that 
inſtrument as are ſtill preſerved ; in which the paſſages, though 


awkward to perſormers who are only accuſtomed to modern Muſic, 
muſt have been ſuggeſted by hands that were habituated to the 


complicated, and now, almoſt, invincible difficulties of the fix- 


teenth century. And though the compoſitions for keyed-in- 


ſtruments, by theſe great maſters of harmony, are totally unimpaſ- 
ſioned, and without grace, it is impoſſible not to regard their inge- 
nuity and contrivance in the texture of the parts, with reſpect and 


wonder ! 


If we conſider the claborate ſtyle of compoſition which prevailed, 


particularly in the church, during the time of Bird, and that he, like 


his maſter Tallis, was not only ambitious of vanquiſhing its uſual 


difficulties in the conſtruction of fugues and canons, but ſought 


new complications, perplexities, and involutions in the motion and 


(8) See Vol, II. p. 567. 
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arrangement of the parts, the following lift of his works will not 
only manifeſt diligence, but fecundity. | 

Beſides the great ſhare he had in the Cantiones Sacre, publiſhed 
in conjunction with his maſter Tallis, in 1575, when his name 
firſt appears as an author ; and without enumerating many admir- 
able compoſitions for the church and chamber, ſtill ſubſiſting, but 
which were never printed, or, at leaſt, not till after his deceaſe, he 


publiſhed 


1588. 


Fſalis, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, of fue parts (e), 


Liber primus ſacrarum Cantionum, quingue vocum ( F), 1 589. 

Songs of ſundrie Natures, ſome of Gravitie, and others of Myrth, 
fit for all Companies and Voyces (g), 1589. 

Graduaha ac Cantiones Sacre, Lib. Pres et fecundus (4), 1607 


and 1610. 


The laſt work publiſhed by himſelf, was entitled, 
Pſalms, Songs, and Sonnets ; ſome ſolemne, others Joyful, framed 


(e) This work is dedicated to Sir Chriſ- 


topher Hatton, Lord Chancellor, calling it 
his firſt production to Engliſh words, At 


the back of the title we have 
“ Reaſons briefly ſet downe by th' Auc- 
6 tor, to perſuade every one to learn to ſing. 
“ Firſt, It is a knowledge eaſily taught, 
„ and quickly learned, wher there is a 
« good maſter, and an apt ſcoler. 
„ 2, The exerciſe of ſinging is delight- 
6 ful to nature, and good to preſerve the 
6 7 of man. 
It doth ſtrengthen all parts of the 
' 6 R and doth open the pipes. 
6« 4. It is a ſingular good remedie for a 
6s ſtuttering and ſtammering in the ſpeech. 
It is the beſt means to preſerve a 
8 peel pronunciation, and to make a 
„good orator. 
4e 6, It is the only way to know where 
© nature hath beſtowed the benefit of a 
good voyce: which gift is ſo rare, as 


«© there is not one among a thouſand that 


& hath it: and in many that excellent gift 
is loſt, becauſe they want art to expreſſe 


4 nature. 


. 46 5, There is not any Muſicke of in- 
„ flruments whatſoever, comparable to 
that which is made of the voyces of men, 


be [whers the voyces are good, and the 
„ ſame well ſorted and ordered. 

++ 8, The better the voyce is, the meeter 
& itis to honour and ſerve God therewith : 
« and.the voyce of man is chiefly to be 
« employed to that end. | 

* Omnis ſpiritus laudet Dominum. 

© Since ſinging is ſo good a thin 

© J wiſh all men would learn 10 lag. ng.“ 

(f) The ſtyle of theſe. Sacred Songs, 
which are dedicated to Edward Somerſet, 
ei of Worceſter, is e grave and 
oli 

(g) Dedicated to Lord 9 ; to 


whom, as well as in the preface, he ob- 


ſerves, that “ fince the publiſhing his laſt 
« labours in Muſicke, the exerciſe and love 
46 of the art had exceedingly increaſed.” 
(4) The firſt book of theſe admirabl 
pieces of harmony is dedicated to the Ea 
of Northampton, who had prevailed on 
King James to augment the ſalaries of the 
Gene of the Chapel Royal. The ſe- 
cond book is dedicated to Lord Petre. 


Theſe compoſitions are equally grave and 


ſolemn with thoſe of Paleitrina, to the ſame 
words, and ſeem in no reſpect inferior to 
the choral works of that great maſter. 


| 3 


ro 


OF MUSIC, T 


to the Life of the Words (i ), fit for Ve "oyces or Viols, of three, four, 
be, and ſix partes, 1611. 
Dr. Tudway's collection, in the Britiſh Muſrem, contains a 
whole ſervice in D minor, by Bird, with reſponſes, and the an- 
thems, Sing joyfully unto God — O Lord, turn thy Wrath — (all 
publiſhed in the ſecond and third volumes of Dr. Boyce's Cathe- 
dral Muſic).— O Lord, make thy Servant — Save me, O God — 
Prevent us, O Lord. Civitas ſandli tuo, one of his Sacrarum 
Cantionum, or Sacred Songs, publiſhed 1589, has been long ſung 
in our cathedrals to the Engliſh words, Bow thine ear, O Lord,” 
and is one of the admirable pieces of RIO in the ſecond volume 
of Boyce's printed collection. 
Dr. Aldrich, who was a great admirer and collector of the works 
of Bird, and who adapted Engliſh words to moſt of his compoſt- 
tions which have been uſed in our cathedrals, and that were origi - 
nally ſet to parts of the Romiſh ſervice, in Latin, has bequeathed _ 5 
to Chriſt Church, Oxon, beautiful and correct copies of moſt of his 
productions. In the ſmall quarto ſet of books, already mentioned, 
near forty of his compoſitions are preſerved ; and in another ſet, 
many more, with thoſe of Tallis, Taverner, Tye,. White, Red-. 
forde, both the Mundys, Nd, Bull, and other cotemporary 


Engliſh maſters. 


(i) Notwithſtanding this boaſt, he does 


not ſeem to have been more attentive to 
accent, or ſucceſsful in attempts at expreſ- 
fion, in theſe ſongs, than elſewhere. In- 


deed among his Son "gs of ſundrie natures, the 


obvious 1 imieation of the words, by muſical 
interyals, in ſetting the 130 
« From Depth of Sinne;” and that of the 
trying, or ſoaring and ſtooping of the fal- 
con, 1 « The greedy Hawke with ſooden 
* Sight of Lure,” 
But imitative” and pictureſque Muſic, and 
ſuch beauties as proceed from light and 
ſhade, and variety of effect, were not in 
contemplation till ſome time after the mu- 
fical Drama was cultivated ; ſo that, 2295 
cient as the compoſitions of our coun 

men of the fixteenth century may be, in 
theſe particulars, they are not more de- 
ferving of cenfure than thoſe of the beſt 
xraſters of Italy, France, and F * of 


Pſalm, 


have not eſcaped” him. 


the ſame period. After pointing out, 
therefore, the general inattention at this 
time to proſody, accent, and quantity, in 
ſetting to Mutic every language, ancient 
and modern, it would be more candid to 
others, and, perhaps. kind to ourſelves, to 
examine the compoſitions of old maſters by 
ſuch rules as were at that period eſtabliſked, 
than by ex poſt fadlo laws, We ſhould then 
find a grateful purity of harmony, ſuch as 
the age allowed. 1 in which a ſparing uſe was 
made of ſuch diſcords only as were leaſt 
offenſive ; an ingenuity of deſign and con- 
trivance; a ſolemnity of ſtyle, and a ſober 
modulation: which, though not appropri- 
ated to Eccleſialtical Mutic only, in the 
time of Tallis and Bird, renders its per- 
formance peculiarly grave, and the ſenſa- 
tions it excites totally remote fram all thoſe 
which are now produced by modern Mulic 
of any kind, — or ſecular. 
His 
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His pieces for the organ and virginals are almoſt innumerable. 
In a magnificent folio manuſcript, curiouſly bound in red Morocco, 
already mentioned (4), which is generally known by the name of 
Queen ELIZABETH's VIRGINAL Book, there. are near ſeventy - 
of his compoſitions (/). | 

The firſt piece by Bird, in this book, and the eighth in the col- 
lection, is a Fantaſia, which generally implies a Fugue, in which 
the ſubject is as frequently changed as in ancient Choral Muſic, 
where new words require new accents and intervals ; for as yet, it 
was not the cuſtom in compoſing fugues to confine a whole move- 
ment to one theme : and here Bird introduces five or fix, wholly 


different and unconnected with each other (n. 


(A) Vie p. 15. 

(1) This 3 equally valuable for its 
antiquity and contents, was purchaſed at 
Dr. Pepuſch's fale, in 1762, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Bremner, whoſe property it is at pre- 
ſent. The writing is ſmall, but uncom- 
amnonly neat, upon fix lines. I he compo- 
ſitions are in general extremely elaborate 
and diſficult; particularly thoſe by Bird, 
Dr. Bull, and Giles Farnabie, who have all 
contributed largely to the furniſhing of this 
volume, which contains near three hundred 
pieces. The firſt mevement in the book is 
an old Engliſh tune, called Walfingham, 


beginning in C natural, and ending in A 


major, which Dr. Bull has varied, in a 
moſt full and complicated ſtyle, thirty dif- 
ferent ways. Signora Margarita, the wife 
of Dr, Pepuſch, when ſhe quitted the 
Opera ſtage, applied cloſely to the practice 
of the harpſichord ; upon which inſſrument 
the became a great proficient, However, 
with all her own dil:gence and talents, aſ- 
ſiſted by the ſcience and experience of her 
huſband, ſhe was never able to vanquiſh 
the difficulties of this piece, by Dr. Z 

And ſeveral of Dr. Pepuſch's friends and 
pupils, who went frequently to his apart- 
ments at the Charter-houſe, have afſured 
me, that though this manuſcript was con- 
ſtantly open upon her harpſichord deſk, 
the never advanced to the end of the va- 
Tiations ; as ſeems likewiſe manifeſt from 
the colour, as well as wear and tear, of 
the leaves, which are much more clean and 
entire in every other part of the book, than 

I 


ull. 


The 


at the firſt ſtrains of this compoſition, | 

(+) The firſt regular fugue, for the or- 
gan, upon one ſubject, that I have ſcen, 
was compoſed by Peter Philips, about the 
end of the ſixteenth century, and is in- 
ſerted in the Virginal Book of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, which contains eighteen or twenty 
of his compoſitions. He was: an Engliſh- 
man, but reſided chiefly abroad, being for 
ſome time organiſt of the collegiate church 


of St. Vincent, at Soignies, in Germany; 


and afterwards engaged in the ſervice of 
the Archduke Albert of Auſtria. Drau- 
dius (Bibl. Claſſ. et Exotica.) has given the 
titles of ſeveral of his vocal compoſitions ; 
and Peacham (p. 102.) ſays, Nor muſt 
„ J forget our rare countryman, Peter 
4% Philips, organiſt to their Altexza , at 
« BgBruxels, now ene of the greateſt ma- 
« ſters of Muſicke in Europe. Hee hath 
« ſent us over many excellent ſongs, as 
«© well  motets as madrigals.: he affecteth 
„ altogether the Italian veine.” Second 
Edit. 1634. This author has manifeſſed 
conſiderable abilities in treating a fingte_ 
ſubject, which he has introduced no leſs. 
than thirty-nine times: ſimple; in aug- 
mentation; and in diminution. © The har- 
mony is very full, but the modulation be- 
ing chiefly confined to the key-note, and 
its fifth, is ſomewhat monotonous ; and the 
diviſions, in accompanying the ſubject, are 
now become too common and vulgar to af- 
ford pleaſure, or even to be heard with 
patience, by faſtidious judges of modern 


melody. It has been ſaid by M. Marpurg, 


(Traits 
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The ſubject of the ſecond compoſition, by Bird, in the Royal 
Virginal Book, is the tune of an old ballad, Fhon come Kiſe me 
** nb; of which, with great labour and ingenuity, he has varied 
the accompaniments ſixteen different ways; for while the treble, 
baſe, or ſome inward part, is always playing the original air, three 


other parts are moving in fugue, or running rapid and difficult divi- 


ſions (2). No. 5a, is another Fancie; and 56, a Pavan, by Bird; 
which implied a grave majeſtic dance, in common time, ſimilar to 


the movement of the Peacock (o). 


This ſtrain was uſually fol- 


lowed by the Galliard; which, on the contrary, was a gay and 
lively dance, in triple time, but on the ſame ſubject as the preceding 
Pavan (p). No. 58, is entitled, The Carman's Whiſtle. From 
No. 58 to 69, the compoſitions are all by Bird; conſiſting 
chiefly of old tunes, with variations; among which is Fortune, 
a plaintive and expteſſive melody, to which the ballad, called Titus 
Androncus's Complnint, inſerted in 'Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
Poetry, Vol. I. p.-204,: was originally written. It has been ima- 
gined that the rage for variations, that is, multiplying notes, and 
diſguiſing the melody of an eaſy, and, generally, well-known air, 
by W means . A parts nota; of 1 45 ren, ſees path in. 


( Fraitt 4 la Fa _ gp . enjoy 


the privilege of grower longevity than any 


other ſpecies of Muſic ; | {les fuguet compo- 
fees il y a cent ans ſont encore auſſi neuves que 
elles Pawvotent ett de nos jours; } but then 
the ſubjecis muſt be ſober, pleaſing, and 
rigorouſly purſued, without extraneous 
eplſodes, or faſſiionable divifions, which 
being the agremeni, ot trimmings,/ of the 
times, become antiquated, and often ridi - 
eulous, in a very few years. The fimpli- 


contributed to the longevity of his compo- 
fitions ; and it ſeems. av if the more tranſient - 


general uſe and favour of Purcell's produce - 


tions 9 * flouriſhed aboyt the ſame time, 


be aſcribe to the temporary graces and 
embetlifinncats with whit. 5 et 


ignorant ſingers, he loaded his melodies, 
—_ his other excellencies of invention, 


| 3 III. 


the degree of caprice and 
wieh 2 
city of Corelli's ſtyle has doubtleſs — a 


ee par expreſon af wo "AY * 
not ſave from neglet. And in the cou 
muſical — I have conſtantly 
found, by the R:ifforament; recommendeg at 
different times by muſicians bf taſte in Italy, 


that written/graces have the ſange ſats in 


every country? they are the furbeloms and 
Aoduces of the day, which become the ſooner 
Nr and ridiculous, in E to 


ee 
ich they Are made. | 


(«) I ſhould. ave inſerted this air, and 
the variations, but that they are too nume- 


rous, and ifidebd too diflicult, ever to be 


vanquiſhed by many of my muſical readers. 


(e) It is ſometimes, however, Written 


by the Italians, Padoana, ag if it was pecu- 
r to-the city of Padua, 

ob p) See Morley" s Introd. p- 167, it 
edit. 
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was the contagion. of the preſent century; but it appears from the 


Virginal Book, that this ſpecies of influenza, or corruption of air, 


was more exceſſive in the ſixteenth century, than at any other pe- 
riod of Muſical Hiſtory. 

Crowded and elaborate as is the harmony, and uncouth and an- 
tiquated the melody, of all the pieces in this collection by various 


compoſers, there is a manifeſt ſuperiority in thoſe of Bird over all 


the reſt, both in texture and deſign (4). Im a later age his genius 
would have expanded in works of invention, taſte, and elegance ; 
but, at the period in which he flouriſhed, nothing feems to have 


been thought neceſſary for keyed- inſtruments, except variations to 


old tunes, in which all the harmony was crowded, which the fin- 


gers could graſp, and all the rapid diviſions of the times, which 
they could execute. Even nominal Fancies were without fancy, 


and confined to the repetition of a fer dry and unmeaning notes 
in fugue, or imitation. Invention was ſo, young and feeble, as to 
be unable to go alone; and old chants-of the church, or tunes of 
the ſtreet, were its leading-ſtrings and guides.. 

Though the Reformation had baniſhed ſuperſtition from the knd, 


fragments of canto Jermo, (like rags. of Popery, {till remained in our 


old ſecular tunes, and continued to have admiſſion in the new. In- 


deed the melodies of all the reſt of Europe had no other model 
than the chants of the church, till the cultivation of the Muſical 
Drama; whence all the rhythm, accent, and grace of modern 


Muſie, have manifeſtly been derived. | 

As The Carman's Whiſtle has more air, and is leſs complicated 
in the texture of the parts, than the reſt of Bird's Virginal 
Muſic, I ſhall preſent it to. the reader, as. a ſpecimen of the 


manner in which theſe vulgar tunes were played, on keyed-in- 
ſtruments, by the beſt maſters of Queen Elizabeth s time. 


(% La FVolla, an Italian 1 Wo U Book, by Bird, were . of the beſt and: 
Wilde, and Callin Caſtorame, all artificially moſt chearful kind, of the times, and are ſtill 


wroughs, and. manufactured for the Yin airy and Fan. 
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Beſides the great number of Bird's compoſitions for keyed- inſtru- 
ments, which are preſerved in the Virginal Book of Queen Eliza- 
beth, another manuſcript collection of his pieces {till ſubſiſts, under 
the title of Lady Neve/'s Muſic Book. It is a thick quarto, very 
ſplendidly bound and gilt, with the family arms beautifully embla- 
zoned and illuminated on the firſt page, and the initials H N at the 
loweſt left hand corner. The Muſic is all written in large, bold 
characters, with great neatneſs, on four ſtaved paper, of ſix lines, by 
Jo. Baldwine, a ſinging- man at Windſor, and a celebrated copyilt of 
Queen Elizabeth's time. The pieces contained in this collection, 
{ſixteen of which are entered in that Queen's Virginal Book, amount 
to forty-two, with variations to many of them, of the moſt laboured 
and difficult kind. The notes, both white and black, are of the 
lozenge form, like thoſe of the printed Mulic of the ſame pe- 


riod. P ? | 


Lady Nevill ſeems to have been the ſcholar of Bird, who profeſ- 
ſedly compoſed ſeveral of the pieces for her Ladyſhip's ule (7). 

None of Bird's pieces for keyed inſtruments ſeem to have been 
printed, except eight movements in a thin folio book of leſſons 
that was engraved on copper, and publiſhed in the reign of King 
James I. under the following title:“ PAR THENIA, or the Mai- 
« denhead of the firſt Muſicke that ever was printed for the Virgi- 


(7) The firſt compoſition in the book is 
entuled Ladye NewilPs Grunde; the ſe- 
cond, Qui paſſe; for my Lady Nevill, 
The reſt are entered in the following order: 
+ The March before the Battell. This in 
Queen Elizabeth's book is called “ The 
« Earl of Oxford's March.” The Bat- 
tell; the March of Footemen ; the March 
of Horſemen; the Trumpetts; the Iriſh 
Marche; the Bagpipe and Drone; the 
Flute and Drone; the March to fight ; 
Tantara; the Battells be joyned ; the Re- 
treat; the Galliarde for the Victorie; the 
Barley Breake: the Galliarde Gygg ; + the 
Hunt's upp 3 + Ut. re. mi. Ja. ſol. la. 
Then follow nine Pavians, and nine Gal- 
liardes, ſeveral of which are in the Royal 
Virginal Book, After which is the Volun- 
tarie Leſſon; + Will you walk the Woods 


foe wwylde, (compoſed in 1590); + the 
Mayden”. Songe; a Leſſon of Voluntarie; 
the A Groxwnde; Have with you to 
Walſingham; All, in a Garden grene ; 
the Lord Willobie's Welcome Home; + the 
Carman's Mile; + Hugh Aſhton's 
Grownde ; a Fancie, for my Lady Newill ; 
+ Sellinger's Rownde; Munſer's (Mon- 
fieur's) Almaine; the tenth Pavian; a 
Fancie; a Voluntarie.— The pieces with 
this mark + are in Queen Elizabeth's Vir- 
ginal Book. 

It is recorded by the copyiſt that his la- 
bour was ** ffiniſhed and ended the leventh 
« of September; in the yeare of our Lurde 
„ God, 1591. and in the 33. yeare of the 
4 raigne 7 our Sofferaine Ladie Elizabeth, 
© by the Grace of God, Sc. By me, Jo. 
„ Baldwyne, of Windſor,” 


8 nalls. 
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„ nalls. Compoſed by three famous maſters :; William Byrd, Dr. 
John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, Gentlemen of his Majeſties 
% moſt illuſtrious Chappel (s).” Theſe leſſons, though not equally 
difficult with ſome of thoſe in the Virginal Books of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Lady Nevill, are rather more dry and ungraceful. 

The canon, Non nobis Domine, appears in none of his works 
publiſhed by himſelf, or collected by others, before the year 1652; 
when Hilton inſerted, and prefixed the name of Bird to it, in a collec- 
tion of Catches, Rounds, and Canons. But as no claim was laid to it 
by, or in favour of, any other compoſer, before or fince that time, till 
about the middle of the preſent century, when it was given to Pale- 
ſtrina by Carlo Ricciotti, who publiſhed, in Holland, among his 
concertos, a fugue in eight parts, on the fame ſubject, there 
ſeems no doubt remaining of our countryman Bird having been the 


G2 


author of that pleaſing and popular compoſition (F). 


(s) Bird being here called Gentilman 
„of his Majeſties chappel,“ ſeems to im- 
ply, that he was ſtill living when it was 
publiſhed. King James died 1525, and 
Bird 1823 The three firſt movements in 
this colintiion, conſiſting of a Preludium ; 
Pavana; Sir William Peder; and a Gali- 
ardo; are in G minor, and may be called a 
Suite of Leſſons, The fourth and fifth 

jovements, Preludium; and Galiardo, Mrs. 
Marye Brownlo, in C; and the fixth, ſe- 
wenth and eighth, Pawana, the Earle of Sa- 


lifbury ; Galiardo primo; and Galiardo ſe- 


cundo, Mrs. Marye Brownlo, in A minor; 
conſtitute what may likewiſe be regarded as 
two other Suites de Pieces, or Sets of Leſ- 
ſous. 

(2) Zarlino, Paleſtrina, and many others 
of the old Italian maſters, have made the 
ſame ſeries of ſounds the ſubject of inci- 


dental points in their compoſitions, but in 


none of their works have | been able to 
diſcover a regular Canon on the ſame mo- 
tivo, Morley has worked upon it, p. 160, 
but calls it “a moſt common point.“ — 
This celebrated canon has been lately ſaid, 
by the ingenious author of Letters on va- 


© rious Subjects,” to contain © ſome pal-, 


„ ſages not to be endured,” And indeed 


the eſtabliſhed and fundamental rules for 


the uſe of diſcords are thrice violated in 
this favourite compoſition; for bar 6 and q, 
the 7th is reſolved on the 8th ; and bar 10, 
an unprepared 5th aſcends to the 8th, 
while the baſe is ſtationary, But I believe 
this laſt fault is occaſioned by our perform - 
ing this ſpecies of canon in a manner dif- 
ferent from that uſed by our anceſtors; 
who finiſhed, one at a time, as they began. 
I am ſorry, however, to be of a different 
opinion from a writer of acknowledged good 
taſte in the polite arts, with reſpect to 
Catches of all kinds; but it ſeems to me as 
if the cenſure he has paſſed on them were 
too ſevere, and too general, There are' 
ſurely ſome catches, not only ingenmiouſly 
compoſed, but of which the humour is at 
once pleaſant and innocent, and which may, 
therefore, without degrading human nature, 
in their turn, have admiſſion into good eom- 
pany during times of hilarity, as well as 
elegies, and the muſical Comedies Larmoi- 
antes, Or ſerious glees, in the more maudlin 
moments of artificial melancholy. Catches 
acted on a ſtage, or ver- acted in a room, I 
pretend not to defend. Humour is the gift 
of too few for it ever to be found equally 
diſtributed to a whole club, or compahy of 
ſingers, either in public or private. 


Bird 
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Bird died in 1623, ſurviving his maſter Tallis thirty-eight years ; 
and if we ſuppoſe him to have been twenty in the year 1563, when 
he was choſen organiſt of Lincoln, he muſt have been eighty at his 
deceaſe. Peacham, in his Complete Gentleman, ſpeaks of him with 
great reverence (z) ; as does his pupil, Morley, in his Introduction, 
as well as every profeſſor and muſical writer of his own and later 
times. At this remote period but little, however, can be known of 
his private life, which was too ſtudious and ſedentary to have fur- 


niſhed hiſtory, at any time, with events of general intereſt ( x). 


That he was a diligent cultivator of his art appears from his nume- 
rous works, which are more the productions of meditation and ſtudy, 
than of haſte and enthuſiaſm. That he was pious, the words he ſe- 
lected, and the ſolemnity and gravity of ſtyle with which he ſet them, 
ſufficiently evince. Of his moral character and natural diſpoſi- 
tion, there can perhaps be no teſtimonies more favourable, or leſs 
ſubject to ſuſpicion, than thoſe of rival profeſſors, with whom he ap- 
pears to have lived during a long life with cordiality and friendſhip. 
And, of the goodneſs of his heart, it is, to me, no trivial proof, that 
he loved, and was beloved, by his maſter, Tallis ()), and ſcholar, 
Morley (z); who, from their intimate connexion with him, muſt 
have ſeen him en robe de chambre, and been ſpectators of all the 


(2) „ For Motets and Muſicke of piety (x) Wich reſpect to what Ant. Wood aſ- 


« and devotion, as well for the honour of 
% our nation, as the merit of the man, I 
«© preferre above all others our Phoenix, 
« Mr, William Byrd, whom in that kind I 
„ know not whether any may equall. I 
« am ſure none excell, even by the judge- 
&« ment of France and Italy, who are very 
„ ſparing in their commendation of ſtran- 
„gers, in regard of that conceipt they 
„ hold of themſelves. His Cantiones Sa- 
« cr, as alſo his Gradualia, are meere 
« angelicall and divine; and being of him- 
« ſelfe naturally diſpoſed to gravity and 
« piety, his veine 1s not ſo much for light 
« madrigals or canzonets; yet his Virgi- 
« nella, and ſome others in his firſt Er, 
cannot be mended by the firſt Italian of 
„ them all.“ Second Impreſſion, p. 100. 


1 


ſerts in his Faſti, that “ Bird was excel- 
© lent in mathematics, it is, in his uſual 
way, ſupported by no proof; and indeed 
mathematics have fo little to do with prac- 
tical Muſic, either in compoſition or per- 
formance, that thoſe muſicians who are 
molt ignorant of the ratio or philoſophy of 
founds ſeem conſtantly to have arrived at 
the higheſt degree of excellence in the ſe- 
lectioa, combination, and refinement of 
them in practice, by the mere aſſiſtance of 
experience, and the gift of good ears and 
powerful nerves, 

( y) "The Cantiones Saeræ were compoſed 
and publiſhed jointly by theſe great maſters 
in 57 ; 

(2) His Introduction is dedicated to his 
mailer Bird. 
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operations of temper, in the oppoſite ſituations of ſubjection and 
dominion. 

Indeed, the beſt memorials of a profeſſional man's exiſtence are 
his ſurviving works; which, from their having been thought wor- 
thy of preſervation by poſterity, entitle him to a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, among the benefactors of mankind. The phyſician 
who heals the diſeaſes, and alleviates the anguiſh of the body, cer- 
tainly merits a more conſpicuous and honourable place there ; but 
the muſician, who eminently ſooths our ſorrows, and innocently 
diverts the mind from its cares during health, renders his memory 
dear to the grateful and refined part of mankind, in every civiliſed 
nation. 


Of this great harmoniſt's Sacred Muſic, beſides what is contained 
in the collections of Dr. Tudway and Dr. Boyce, as admirable mo- 
numents ſtill remain in all our cathedrals, it ſeems the leſs neceſſary 
to inſert ſpecimens here. I ſhail, however, preſent the lovers of 
antiquity with a Sacred and a Secular Song, as examples of his clear 
and learned ſtyle : the firſt is valuable for the gravity and ſimplicity of 
the ſubjects in fugue, as well as for the purity of the harmony; and 
the ſecond is rendered extremely curious by the ingenuity and abi- 
lities with which each theme propoſed by the /uper:us is perpetually 
anſwered by the other parts, from the beginning to the end of the 
compoſition. 


(a) The ſecond of the following com- violins, tenor, and baſe; or ſung as a ſin. 
politions, in order to hear the effect of the gle ſong, making the Superius the vocal 
barmony and contrivance, may be per- part, and the other parts the accompani- 
formed as an inſtrumental piece, with three ments. 
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Tromas MokL E, a diſciple of Bird, Bachelor of Muſic, and 
one of the Gentlemen of Queen Elizabeth's chapel, acquired more 
celebrity by his treatiſe, entitled, A plaine and eafie INTRODUC- 
ION to Practical Mujicke, than by his performance or compoſi- 
tions, though eminent for both. 

If due allowance be made for the quaintneſs of the dialogue and 
ſtyle of the times, and the work be conſidered as the firſt regular 


treatiſe on Muſic that was printed in our language, the author will 


merit great praiſe for the learning and inſtruction it contains. At 
preſent, indeed, its utility is very much diminiſhed, by the diſuſe of 
many things which coſt him great pains to explain; as well as by 
the introduction of new methods of notation, new harmonies, and 
new modulations, ſince his time, which, to render intelligible, re- 
quire a more recent elementary treatiſe. Yet though this work is. 
redundant in ſome particulars, and deficient in others, it is {till cu- 
rious, and juſtly allowed to have been excellently adapted to the 
wants of the age in which it was written. However, its late re- 
publication in the original form, rotidem verbis, whatever honour it 
may reflect on the memory of the author, ſomewhat diſgraces later 
times, which have not ſuperſeded this, by producing a better and 
more complete book of general inſtructions: in Engliſh, after the 
lapſe of ſo many years, and the perpetual cultivation and practice of 
the art, in our country, both by native muſicians and foreigners (a). 


” — JI. O yy * 


ta) Axarys1s of Morley's Introduction: 
The Gammut and Time-table employ the 
eight or nine firſt pages of this work. Af- 
ter which, Moods, Ligatures, Points of Im- 
perfection, and Alteration, Augmentation, 
and Diminution,. all now obſolete, occupy 
tifty pages. The old and exploded pro- 
portions given under the names of Figura- 
tion, Tripla in the minim, Qvintupla, Sel 
quialtera, Iuductiou, and Seſguitertia, would 
now be ſtudied à pure perte, as no good ear 
can bear, or ſound judgment make uſe of 
them, 

The ſecond part likewiſe is waſted in fri- 
volous dialogue and now uſeleſs matter, 
The definitions of concords and diſcords, 
indeed, and. their uſe in difcant, cr plain 


Having 


counterpoint, are the ſubjects of converſa- 
tion; but the knou ledge it conveys is fo in- 
adequate to preſent purpotes, and the ſtu- 
dent is led to it by ſuch an indirect road, 
that it is to be feared he will be ſo bewild-- 
ered in the purſuit; as to acquire but little 
clear gain for his trouble. Indeed the pro- 
hibitions are ſuch as will lead a ſtudent of 
the preſent time into doubt and error. Page 
75, he utterly condemns, as againſt the 
principles of Muſic, the uſe of two fifthe, 
though one be fal/e, Indeed the uſe of the 
Tritonus and falſe fifth is conſlantly. avoided. 
by old harmoniſts ; which is excluding the 
uſe of one of the moſt abundant ſources of 
beauty and paſſion in modern Muſic. 


W hoever- firſt combined the ſharp. zd and 
| 7th 
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Having ſpoken of Morley as a theoriſt, I ſhall proceed to conſider 


his merit as a practical muſician. 


And, in comparing his compo- 


ſitions with thoſe of his predeceſſors, they do not appear ſo original 


as I art firſt imagined them. 


7th to the £ of the key, and inverted this 
to the ſecond; 6 to the ſharp 


ſeventh, and 7 to the fourth of a key, 


conferred as refreſhing a benefit on the cra- 
ving lovers of Muſic, as Moſes on the 
thirſty Iſraclites, in producing water with 
his wand from the rock on mount Horeb. 


Theſe combinations, though unknown to: 


old maſters, are utterly indiſpenſable in the 
preſent Regle de POAave, * F 

To ſay the truth, Maiſter Morley is not 
very nice or accurate in theſe examples of 
counterpoint which are given as his own, 
and left as models of perfection. Page 76, 
in the laſt examples, there are two faults, 
which would not be pardoned by modern 
ears or judgment: in the firit of the two, 
bar 5, the fourth between C and G, is in- 
fipid and unmeaning ; and in the ſecond of 
the examples, bar 5, the modulation from 
the chord of D major to C, is uſed ſans 
liaiſon, and, in tavo parts, without a warraut- 


able or good effect. 58 Few of the ex- 


2 


amples are elegant, or worthy of imitaticn, | 


now ; and it appears as if the attentive 
examination of good modern compoſitions, 
in ſcore, would be of infinitely more ſer- 
vice to a ſtudent, than the peruſal of all 
the books on the ſubject of Muſic that were 
written during the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries, Corelli, Handel, and 
Geminiani, for Fugues; Haydn, Vanhal, 
Boccherini, J. Chr. Bach, Abel, Giardini, 
&c. for Symphonies, Quartet, Trios, and 
other Muſic for violins; Alberti, Dome- 
nico Scarlatti, Emanuel Bach, Schobert, 
Eichner, Haydn, and Kozeluch, for harp/i- 
chord and Piano forte pieces; .Pergolefi, 
Haſſe, Jomelli, Galuppi, Piccini, Sacchini, 
Paeſiello, and Sarti, for vocal compoſitions ; 
and, above all, Handel for organ and cho- 
ral Muſic : all eafy to be found in our 
own country, and all models of perfection 
in correctneſs of compoſition, knowledge of 
inſtruments, rhythm, modulation, new ef- 


* 


During the time of writing his Intro- 


fects, pathos, fire, invention, and grace. 

It has been my wiſh conſtantly to do ju- 
ſtice to the learning and contrivance of old 
maſters, and to recommend the ſtudy and 
performance of their works to my readers, 
as curious and hiſtorical ſpecimens of the 
beſt Mufic of their own times; but not as 
the /ole ſtudies and models of perfection 
to young profeſſors, who with to pleaſe, 
proſper, and are expected to keep pace with 
modern improvements. To ſuch I would 
firſt recommend the ſtudy of the beſt mo- 
dern authors; and then, as matters of cu- 
riofity and amuſement, to enquire into the 
productions and genius of former times, in 
orderto extend their knowledge and views, 
and prevent embarraſſment or ſurprize, 
whenever they happen to be called vpon to 
pertorm or ſpeak of ſuch works. 

The third part of Morley's Treatiſe 
contains more curious ſpecimens of uſeful 
knowledge in old counterpoint, than the reſt 
of the book. He is much obliged, howe- 
ver, to Tigrini, whoſe Compendium was 
publiſhed 1582, and others, for many of his 
examples, whoſe names ought not to have 
been concealed. Tigrmni has indeed been 
pillaged with ſuch haſte, that a typogra- 
phical error has not been corrected; a few 
of theſe cadences have even been diſinge- 
nuoufly diſguiſed, and their places tranſ- 
poſed. 

Upon the whole, though the book is cu- 
rious, and full of information concerning 
the Mutic of the fixteenth century, it mul 
be owned, that the language in which it is 
written, is at once uncouth and affected; 
and that neither the melody nor harmony 
it recommends and teaches, is of this world, 
at leaſt, of this age; no certain ſcale is gi- 
ven of major or minor keys; nor is the 
modulation he uſes, that of the preſent 
times. Indeed no keys are determined 
except F major, and D and A minor; and 
though fo much is written concerning the 
moods, or meaſure, yet nothing is ſaid of 
accent, or the preparation, u/e, and reſolution 
of diſcord in general, - 

Auction, 
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duftion, he muſt of courſe have conſulted the productions of many 
authors; and he has not done it unprofitably, as a compoſer, any 
more than a theoriſt. It has been faid, that ** we often remember 
©, what we read, without recollecting that we ever had read it; 
* hence it frequently happens, that what we take for invention, 
is only reminiſcence (6b) ;” which is a charitable apology for 
ſeeming plagiariſm. The melodies, however, of Morley, are ſome- 
what more flowing and poliſhed than thoſe of the old authors, on 
whoſe property his memory, perhaps imperceptibly, had faſtened : 
but, beſides theſe, it is plain that he ſometimes condeſcended to uſe 
the ſame materials as his cotemporaries, and to interweave the fa- 


vourite paſſages of the times into his works, of which the follow- 
ing is a chronological liſt : 


Canzonets, or little ſhort Songs, of three voices - 1593. 
Maarigals, to four voices = - - 1594. 
Ballets, or Fa las, to five voices — 18695. 
Madrigals, to five voices — 1595. 
Canzonets, or little ſhort Airs, to five and fix voices I 597. 


Of the following publications he was little more than the 

editor: | | 91 

 Maarigabs, to five voices, collected out of the beſt Italian 
authors — THING - — 

The Triumphs of ORIAN A, to five and fix voices: com- 

poſed by divers ſeveral aucthors. Newly publiſhed 

by Thomas Morley, Batchelor of Muſicke, and Gen- 


1598. 


1601. 


tleman of hir Majeſties honourable chappel (c). 


- 


() Eſais de Trublet, To. I. p. 26. 

% Theſe madrigals, in number twenty- 
four, of which the Muſic of the 13th and 
24th was compoſed by Morley, were writ- 


ten, ſet, and publiſhed, in honour of Queen 


Elizabeth, who is figured under the name 
of Oriana, The compoſers of the reſt were 


Michael Eſte, Daniel Norcome, John 


Mundy -Batchelor of Muße. Ellis Gib- 

bons, John Benet, omg: Hilton B. M. 

George Marſon B. M. Richard Carlton, 

John Holmes, Richard Nicholſon, Thomas 

Tomkins, Michael Cavendiſh, William 

Cobbold, John Farmer, John Wilby, Tho- 
Vol. III. 


Confort 
mas Hunt B. M. Thomas Weilkes, John 
Milton, father of the great poet, George 
Kirbye, Robert Jones, John Leſley, and 
Edward Johnſon B. M. : 

As Italy gave the Jon to the reſt of Eu- 
rope, but particularly to England, in all 
the fine arts, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it ſeems as if the idea of em- 
ploying all the beſt compoſers in the king- 
dom to ſet the ſongs in the Triumphsot 
Oriana to Muſic, in honour of our Virgin 
Queen, had been ſuggeſted ty Morley, and 
his patron, the Earl of Nottingham, by 
Padre Giovenale, afterwards Biſhop of Sa- 
* luzzo, 


— 
— 


mere AT MEAGHER. +. 5 


«* 5 


_ glaſſes, and clamorous conver 
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Conſort Leffons, made by divers exquiſite authors, for ſix 
different inſtruments to play together, vix. the treble 
lute, pandora, citterne, baſe violl, flute, and treble A 
violl. Dedicated to tile Lord Mayor, 2d edit. (d) 1611 


"al Plaine and caſie Introduction to Practicall Mujicke, 1597 & 1608. 


It does not appear that any of Morley's Church Muſic was 
printed during his life. Dr. Tudway, however, has inſerted ſeve- 


ral valuable choral compoſitions, by him, in the collection made 


for Lord Harley, 1715; among which are his © Funeral or Dirge 
* Anthems, as performed at Weſtminſter Abbey at Royal and 
«© Noble Funerals,” and printed by Dr. Boyce, in the: firſt vo- 
lame of his Cathedral Services; and an Evening Verſe Service, in 
five parts, in I) minor, which has never been printed. In 


Queen Elizabeth's Muſtc-book there are likewiſe five different ſets 


of leſſons, or pieces for the virginal, compoſed by Morley. t 

As ſo many of his pieces have been lately printed in ſcore for 
the new edition of his Introduction, I ſhall only give here, as ſpe- 
cimens of his lighter ſtyle of compoſition, the two following can- 
zonets; in the performance of which, thoſe who are not accu- 
ſtomed to the Muſic of the ſixteenth century, will be much em- 
barraſſed with the broken phraſes and falſe accents of the melody, 
in which there is ſo total a want of rhythm, as renders the time 
extremely difficult to keep with accuracy and firmneſs. 


luzzo, who employed thirty-ſeven of the 
moſt renowned Italian compoſers to ſet 
Canzonetti and madrigals in honour. of the 
Virgin Mary, publiſhed under the following 


title: Tempio Armonico della beatifſima Vir- 


gine noftra Signora, fabbricatole per opera del 
Reverendo P. Giovenale, A. P. della Con- 
gregatione dell' Oratorio. Prima Parte, a 
tre voci. Stampata in Roma da Nicolo 
Mutit. 1599. in 4to. ; 

(4) Maſter Morley ſuppoſing, perhaps, 
that the harmony which was to be heard 


through the clattering of knives, forks, 


ſpoons, and plates, with the ginglin of 

ation Or A 
city-feaſt, need not be very accurate or re- 
tined, was not very nice in ſetting parts to 


quick in purſuing accidental 


theſe tunes, which are fo far from correct, 
that almoſt any one of the city waits would, 
in muſical cant, have vamped as good an 
accompaniment /#r le champ, or rather ſur 
le chant, which ſeems the original and true 
reading of that phraſe. (See Vol. II. what 
has been ſaid of Extemporary Diſcant,, p. 
142.) I remember, very early in my muſi- 
cal life, to have heard one of the town waits, 
at Shrewſbury, vamp a baſe upon all occa- 
ſions, he being utterly unable to read any 
one that was written; and as my ears were 
ſeldom much offended by the diſſonance, I 
ſuppoſe that, by habit, he contrived at leaſt 
to begin and end in the right Key, and was 
ulation. | 
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Ihe Burial Service, ſet by Morley, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that was compoſed after the Reformation, ſtill continues to 
be uſed in Weſtminſter Abbey, on great and ſolemn occaſions (e). 

It is uncertain when this ingenious and ſtudious muſician died; 
but it is ſuppoſed to have been about the year 1604. 


(e) I heard this Service admirably per- 
formed in the year 1760, by the three 
united choirs of Weſtminſter, St. Paul's, and 


the — mg 5. at the funeral of his 


late Majeſty, George II. in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, where it had a moſt ſolemn effect. 
Nothing ſeems better ſyited to fo awful an 
occaſion than this Muſic, in a minor key, 
and chiefly in ſimple counterpoint, but 
with a grave, and now uneommon, harmony 
and modulation, which added to the gran- 
deur of the effect. The few ſhort points 
of fugue and imitation. introduced in this 
compoſition are ſuch as were not common 


when the ſervice was produced, nor have 


"4 of them been debaſed fince by vulgar 
ule. As this compoſition is fo admirably 
printed by Dr, Boyce, and may be eaſily 
conſulted, I ſhall detain the muſical reader 


with a few remarks on it, referring to that 


copy, without reprinting it here. And I 
ſhall begin by obſerving, that the four firſt 
bars are remarkably Elass and that the 
major third to G, after being ſtrictly in 
G minor, the preceding part ot the phraſe, 
is unexpectedly grand and pleaſing. The 
point at And though after my ſkin, worms 
« deſtroy this body,“ is admirably con- 
ducted. And, though in fimple counter- 
point only, the harmony and modulation 
to The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
« taken away,” convey ſomething peculiarly 
majeſtic and grateful to my ears. The 
points at “ He cometh up, and is cut 
„ down,” and Of whom may we 
« ſeek for ſuccour,” diverfify and give re- 
lief to the plain counterpoint in an ingeni- 
ous manner; but the paſlage + Shut not 
e thy merciful ears to our prayers,” is ex- 
tremely beautiful in the three eſſentials of 
good Mulic : melody, harmony, and ac- 
cent. Every part is chantarte, or ings, 
without any ſeeming ſubſervieney to the 
reſt; and the words, which ſeldom hap- 
pens in Mufic of the ſixteenth century, are 
well expreſſed, if we except the length gi- 
ven tb the particle 2 in the treble and 
counter-tenor parts, which might cafily be 


corrected by aſſigning the two firſt ſounds 


to the more. important word “ ears,” and 


allowing only a crotchet to the following 
prepoſition. And in this manner the words 


of many of our old and venerable wy 150 


tions for the church might be adjuſted, in 
order to obviate the objections that are jult- 
ly made to the want of attention in their 
authors to accent and ſyllabie quantity: 
and this ſ.cms to be infinitely more defir- 
able than the ſuperſeding theſe admirable 
ſpecimens of choral harmony, in favour of 
more inſipid modern productions, which 
can boaſt of no other perfection than that, 
which, according to Pope, is in the power 
of every dull grammarian and critic, who 
„% Commas and points can ſet exactly 
« right.” But this alone will not con- 
ſtitute good Muſic, without genius, in- 
vention, melody, harmony, modulation, 
and variety of meaſures and effects. I 
ſhall only mention one point more in Mor- 
ley's Burial Service, where the greateſt 
Muſical. Art is united with the happieſt 
verbal expreſſion, at“ Suffer us not at 
« our laſt hour,“ and where the ſupplica- 
tion is made in each part with great reve» 
Fence and ſolicitude. Indeed JI ſec but one 
paſſage which I could wiſh otherwiſe than 
the author has left it: and that is at I 
„% heard a voice from Heaven,” where the 
word from“ being in the ſame harmony 
as he ſubſtantive “ Heaven,” is in ſi pid 
and unmeaning. The natural combination 
for that leading and unaccented part of 
the bar, ſeems to be C, with a 6th, Lcanndt 


' conclude this note without requeſting ſuch, 


of my readers as underſtand and feel good 
compoſition, to, attend to the folemn, un- 
uſual, and pleaſing effect produced in mahy 
places of this ſervice by mere common 


chords : particularly at theſe words, „ He 
e fleeth as it were a ſhadow ;”-and by the 


flat 6th given to G, when. the zar is habi- 
tuated to expect a th: as, at tie words, 


e Bleſſed are the dead which die in the 


« Lord.“ 
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The proſperous reign of Queen Elizabeth was perhaps not ren- 
dered more illuſtrious by the muſical productions of Tallis, Bird, and 
Morley, than the performance of Doctor Joux BULL, whoſe abilities 
on the organ and virginal ſeem to have been truly wonderful. This 
great muſician was born about 1563, in Somerſetſhire. His Mu- 
ſic-maſter was William Blitheman, organiſt of the chapel-royal to 
Queen Elizabeth, in which capacity he was very much celebrated. 
Bull, on the death of his maſter, in 1591, was appointed his ſuc - 
ceſſor in the Queen's chapel; and in 1 596, at the recommendation 
of her Majeſty, he had the honour of being the firſt that was ap- 
pointed Muſic- profeſſor to Greſham college. And though unable 
to compoſe and read his lectures in Latin, according to the founder's 
original intention, ſuch was his favour with the Queen and the 
public, that the executors of Sir Thomas Greſham, by the ord:- 
nances, bearing date 1597, diſpenſed with his knowledge of the 
Latin language, and ordered“ The folemn Muſick lecture to be 
read twice every week, in manner following, vix. the thoretique 
*« part for one half hour, or thereabouts ; and the practique, by 
* concert of voice or inſtruments, for the reſt of the hour: 
« whereof the firſt lecture /hould be in the Latin tongue, and the- 
* ſecond in Engliſh. - But becauſe at this time Mr. Doctor Bull, 
© whois recommended to the place by the Queen's moſt excellent 
© Majeſty, being not able to ſpeak Latin, his lectures are permitted 
«« to bealtogether in Engliſh, ſo long as he ſhall continue in the 
« place of Muſic lecturer there ( /).” - &* 

At firſt, application was made to the two Univerſities, by the 
Lord Mayor and corporation of London, jointly with the Mercer's 
company, left truſtees of this inſtitution, to nominate two perſons in 
all the liberal arts fitly qualified to read lectures in their ſeveral facul- 


J) Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors of 
Gre/bam College, Pref. p. viii. The firſt lec- 
ture read by Bull, at Greſham College, was 
printed the ſame year that it was pro- 
nounced, under this title: “„ The Oration 
of Maiſter John Bull, Doctor of Muficke, 


and one of the Gentlemen of hir Maje- 


"+ (ties Royall Chappell, as he pronounced 
« the lame, beefore divers worſtupful per- 


* ſons, the Aldermen and Commoners of 
« the citie of London, with a great multi- 
t tude of other people, the 6th day of Octo- 
6« ber, 1597, in the new erected Colledge of 
«© Sir Thomas Greſham, Knt. deceaſed : 
« made in the commendation of the founder 

„ and the excellent ſcience of Muſlicke.” 


Imprinted at London by Thomas Eſte, 


ties 3 
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ties; but this application was not continued, as ſome jealouſy ſeems 
to have been awakened at Oxford and Cambridge, leſt this new col- 
lege ſhould be prejudicial to thoſe ancient ſeats of learning. 

What effect this liberal foundation had on other faculties let the 
friends and patrons of each particular ſcience ſay ; but as to Muſic, 
it is hardly poſſible to read the lives of the Profeſſors without la- 
menting that the deſign of ſo noble an inſtitution, eſtabliſhed on 
ſuch an extenſive plan, ſhould be fo entirely fruſtrated as to become 
wholly uſeleſs to that city and nation for whoſe inſtruction it was 


benevolently intended, Dr. Bull, the only perſon on the liſt of 


Muſic profeſſors, who ſeems to have been able to inform by theory, 
or amuſe by practice, thoſe who attended the muſical lectures, re- 
ſigned his profeſſorſhip in 160% (g). So that except about nine 


years from the.date of the eſtabliſhment, to the preſent times, it 


does not appear that the ſcience of ſound, or practice of the muſical 
art, has been advanced by ſubſequent profeſſors. For in, the fol- 
lowing liſt, given by Dr. Ward, up to the year 1740, including 
Dr. Clayton, elected 1607; John Taverner, 1610, who was no 
relation of the muſician of that name, mentioned in the ſecond vo- 
lame; Richard Kight, 1638; William Petty, 1650, afterwards 
the famous Sir William Petty; Dr. Thomas Baynes, 1660; Wil- 
liam Perry, 1681; John Newy, 1696; Dr. Robert Shippen, 


1705; Dr. Edward Shippen, his brother, 1710; John Gordon, 


1723; and Thomas Brown, 1739; though all men of learning 
and abilities in other faculties, yet no one of them had ever diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, either in the theory or practice of Muſic ; nor are 


any proofs remaining that they had ever ſtudied that art, the arcana 
of which they were appointed to unfold! What an abuſe of rea- 
fon and munificence does it ſeem, that thoſe who had never medi- 
tated on the art, or been taught, themſelves, ſhould be fixed upon to 
teach, and direct the ſtudies of others! 

A filly ſtory has been told by Ant. Wood (5), concerning, a feat 


(g) Indeed during more than a year of - travelled on the continent for the regovery 
his profeflorthip, Mr. Thomas Bird, ſon of of his health. ( 

the venerable William Bird, exerciſed the () Fafi Oxon, Vol, I. c. 131. 

oflice of a ſubſtitute to Dr. Bull, while he 


1 performed 
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performed by Dr. Bull, who, at St. Omer's, when he firſt viſited 


the continent, to a compoſition originally written in forty parts, 
added forty more in a few hours; which is ſo impoſſible, as not to 
be worth relating. 

After the deceaſe of Queen Elizabeth, he was appointed organiſt 
to King James. And July the 16th, 1607, when his Majeſty and 
Prince Henry dined at Merchant- Taylor's hall, the royal gueſts 
were entertained with Muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, as well 
as with ſeveral orations. And while his Majeſty was at table, ac- 
cording to Stow, Mr. Doctor Bull, who was free of that com- 
* pany, being in a citizens gowne, cappe, and hood, played moſt 
« excellent melody upon a ſmall payre of organs, placed there for 
that purpoſe onely (i).“ In December, of the ſame year, he re- 
ſigned his profeſſorſhip of Greſham college, but for what reaſon 
does not appear, as he continued in England ſeveral years aiter- 
wards. 

In 1613 he quitted England, and entered into the ſervice of the 
Archduke, in the Netherlands. He afterwards ſeems to have been 
ſettled at Lubeck, at which place many of his compoſitions in the 
liſt publiſhed by Dr. Ward, are dated ; one of them as late as 1622, 
the ſuppoſed year of his deceaſe. 

Dr. Bull has been cenſured for quitting his eſtabkſhment in 
England ; but it is probable that the increaſe of health and wealth 
was the cauſe and conſequence. Indeed he ſeems to have been 
praiſed at home, more than rewarded ; and it is no uncommon 
thing for one age to let an artiſt ſtarve, to whom the next would 
willingly erect ſtatues. The profeſſorſhip of Greſham college was 
not then a finecure. His attendance on the chapel royal, for which 
he had forty pounds per annum, and on the Prince of Wales, at a 
ſimilar ſalary, though honourable, were not very lucrative appoint- 
ments for the firſt performer in the world, at a time when ſcholars 


' were not ſo profitable as at preſent ; and there was no public playing, 


where this moſt wonderful muſician could diſplay his abilities, and 
receive their due applauſe and reward, 


(7) Chron. p. 891, edit. 1615, 


A lik 
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A liſt of more than two hundred of Dr. Bull's compoſitions, vocal 
and inſtrumental, is inſerted in his Life, which, when it was writ- 
ten in 1740, were preſerved in the collection of Dr. Pepuſch. The 
chief part of theſe were pieces for the organ or virginal ; near ſixty 
of them I have now before me, in the Muſic-book. of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the printed collection, called Parthenia, An In no- 
mine, of five parts, I have ſcored from the Chriſt Church ſet of 
manuſcript books in Dr. Aldrich's collection, and have attentively 
peruſed his choral compoſition in the collections of Dr. Tudway 
and Dr. Boyce, which is the ſame verſe anthem, with different 
words, for two voices, with a chorus (4). In all his vocal Muſic 
that I have ſeen, there ſeems to be much more labour and ſtudy, 
than genius. Tallis and Bird had ſo long accuſtomed themſelves 
to write for voices, that the parts in their compoſitions are much 
more natural and flowing than thoſe of Bull. In looking at the 
ſingle parts of Tallis and Bird, there are notes and paſlages which 
appear wholly inſipid and unmeaning, as melody; but which, 
when heard in harmony with any other part, produce admirable. 
eftects. | 

Indeed, poſſeſſed as he was of ſuch extraordinary powers of exe-- 
cution on keyed - inſtruments, I have been frequently aſtoniſhed, in 
peruſing Dr. Bull's leſſons, at the few new. and: pleaſing paſſages 
which his hand ſuggeſted to his pen. It has been ſaid, that the late = 
Dr. Pepuſch preferred Bull's compoſitions to thoſe of Couperin and | 3 
Scarlatti, not only for harmony and centrivance, but air and mo- | 
dulation : an aſſertion which rather proves that the Doctor's taſte was 
bad, than Bull's Muſic _good.. Though I ſhould greatly admire the 
hand, as well as patience, of any one capable of playing his compoſi- 
tions; yet, as Mufic, they would afford me no kind of pleaſure: Ce 
font des notes, & rien que des notes; there is nothing in them which 


excites rapture. They may be heard by a lover of Muſic with as 
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WT In Dr. Tudway⸗ s MS. the words are 
« Almighty God, who by the leading of a 
« ſtar;” and in Dr. Boyce's printed copy, 


« OLord my God, I will exalt thee.” In 


Dr. Ward's liſt of Bull's works, we have 


the initial words of the following anthems: 


„% Deliver me, O God;” In thee, O 


«© Lord;” with two 17/ereres, one of two, 


and another of three voices; an [x nomine,- 


of five parts; and five madrigals and mo- 
tets, to Engliſh words, for four, five ang 


fix voices. 
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little emotion as the clapper of a mill, or the rumbling of a poſt- 
chaiſe. 

After ſuch frequent mention of the extreme difficulty of theſe 
old pieces, in mercy to modern performers, it may with truth be 
faid, that the loſs, to refined ears, would not be very great, if they 
{hould for ever remain unplayed and undeciphered. For being ge- 
nerally built on ſome old and vulgar pfalmodic tunes, unmeaning 
in themſelves, the crowded harmony and multiplied notes with 
which they are loaded, have not rendered them more pleaſing. 
Indeed the infallible conſequences of a young practitioner beſtow- 
ing ſuch time and labour on them as may be neceſſary to ſubdue the 
difficulties of execution they contain, would be corruption of taſte, 
and neglect of more uſeful ſtudies. A preference to ſuch obſolete 
Muſic, at the excluſion of all other, would be like ſtudying and 
ſpeaking no other language than that of Chaucer, which, though 
once the dialect of the Court, is now, if uſed at all, only that of 
the loweſt clowns and ruſtics, in provinces the moſt remote from 
the capital. 

The Inſtrumental Muſic of Queen Elizabeth's reign ſeems to 
partake of the pedantry and foppery of the times : eternal fugues 
upon dry and unmeaning ſubjects were the means of eſtabliſhing 
reputation for /earnmg and contrivance; as dull diviſions and vari- 
ations, in which the change was generally from bad to worſe, ſeem 
to have been the only qualifications which entitled a profeſſor to 
eminence for taſte and invention. 

The very terms of Canon and Fugue imply reſtraint and labour. 
Handel was perhaps the only great Fughiſt, exempt from pedantry. 
He ſeldom treated barren or crude ſubjects; his themes being almoſt 
always natural and pleaſing. Sebaſtian Bach, on the contrary, 
like Michael Angelo in painting, diſdained facility fo much, that 
his genius never ſtooped to the eaſy and graceful. I never have ſeen 
a fugue by this learned and powerful author upon a mo7rvo, that is 
natural and chantant ; or even an eaſy and obvious paſſage, that is 
not loaded with crude and difficult accompaniments. 

As the youth of Bull muſt neceſſarily have been ſpent in ſubdu- 
ing the difficulties of other compoſers, he ſeems, in his riper years, 
to 


1 
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to have made the invention of new difficulties of every kind, which 
could impede or diſmay a performer, his ſole ſtudy. It ſeldom 
happens that thoſe poſſeſſed of great natural force of hand, on any 
inſtrument, ſubmit to the drudgery of much dry ſtudy ; but this gift 
was ſo far from relaxing the labour and diligence of Dr. Bull, that 
he entered deeper into all the arcana of the art, and pedantry of the 
times, than moſt of his cotemporaries. That he was & exquiſitely 
* {killed in canon, has been given as one of the mot irrefragable 
proofs of his being a great muſician ; and canons, recte et retro, and 
per ar/in et thefin, in _ triangular, and other fantaſtical forms, are 
carefully preſerved, as ſtupendous ſpecimens of his abilities. 


Waljingham has been a ſubject upon which Dr. Bull and Bird 
have exerciſed their abilities in the moſt elaborate manner. In the 
fifteenth century, popular tunes were the foundations upon which 
the greateſt contrapuntiſts conſtructed even the maſſes which they 
ſet to Muſic; and in the next, the Engliſh, no longer in want of 
theſe tunes in the church, poliſhed, and tricked them up for the 
chamber, with every art and embelliſhment they could deviſe. 


Both Bird and Bull have likewiſe worked on the hexachord, ut 
re mi fa fol la, aſcending and deſcending ; upon which theme they 
have. conſtructed | elaborate and ingenious leſſons, of the moſt 
difficult execution. That of Bull has paſlages for the left hand, 
which perhaps none but himſelf could play during his own time, and 
which I have never ſeen introduced in any compoſitions of the 
preſent century, except thoſe of Sebaſtian Bach, or heard executed, 
but by Palſcha, near forty years ago; who muſt have vanquiſhed 
them by the inceſſant labour of ſeveral years, out of his ſhort 
life; for he was then but eight years old. A new, but ſimilar dif- 
ficulty, has lately been deviſed for keyed-inſtruments, in the rapid 
diviſions for one hand, in eaves, which great application only can 
vanquiſh. The execution of long and rapid diviſions of thirds and 
ſixths, and even of common chords, is not frequently wanted in mo- 
dern Muſic, and therefore they would baffle and embarraſs the 
greateſt performers, who have not worked at fuch paſſages with 
unremitting labour. But beſides Fe e chere are others 
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of meaſure, in Bull's Leſſons, where, in four parts, the left hand has 
two of fix crotchets in a bar, while the right plays nine to each 
temibreve of the hexachord. 

Specimens of the difficulties abounding in the cotyS6Rtions 
of the golden age of Queen Elizabeth, ſhall be laid before the mu- 
ſical reader, in order to invalidate the vulgar cant of ſuch as are de- 
termined to blame whatever is modern, and who, equally devoid of 
knowledge and feeling, reprobate as fraſb the moſt elegant, inge- 
gious, and often ſublime compoſitions, that have ever been pro- 
duced ſince the laws of harmony were firſt eſtabliſhed. 

Indeed, we ſhould ſuppoſe that the pieces of Bull were compoſed 
to be tried, not played; for private practice, not public uſe ; as they 
ſurpaſs every idea of difficulty that can be formed from the leſſons 
of Handel, Scarlatti, Sebaſtian Bach; or, in more modern times, 
Emanuel Bach, Müthel, and Clementi. 

There are near twenty leſſons in Queen Elizabeth's book, by 
Giles FARNABY, little leſs difficult than thoſe of Bird and 
Bull (/). Theſe great muſicians, the wonder and delight of their 
times, ſeem to have had no conception of brilliancy or embelliſh- 
ment, but what aroſe from breaking common chords into Arpeggio, 
or rapidly running up and down the ſcale in notes tied three, and 


often four times. They ſeem, however, to have been the _ 


players in Europe, till Freſcobaldi introduced a ſuperior ſtyle of 
treating the organ, diveſted of rapid and frivolous diviſions, which 
diſgrace that moſt noble and comprehenſive of all inſtruments (+). 
At preſent, the pieces of Bird, Bull, and Farnaby, muſt doubtleſs 
appear dry and monotonous, for want of air, variety of movement, 
and modulation ; yet before theſe qualities were cultivated, expected, 
or indeed exiting, they fed the ear with pure and {imple harmony, 


(1) Giles Farnaby was of Chriſt Church, 
Oxford, and, in 1592, admitted Bachelor of 
Muſic. There are extant of his compoſi. 
tions, Canzornets to four voices, with a Son 
{ eight parts, London, 1598. He ated 

avenſcroft in putting parts to ſome of the 
Pſalm-tunes, publiſhed at the beginning of 
the next century. 


(% We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 


ſpeak of this Aber ere ug muſician, whoſe 
ugues upon marked and pleafing ſubjects, 
were treated with ſuch genius and learning, 
as have never been ſurpaſſed, unleſs b 
thoſe of Sebaſtian: Bach and Handel, which 
ſeem to include every perfection of which 
this ingenious and elaborate ſpecies of com- 


poſition is capable. 


in 
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in a manner which none but keyed - inſtruments could effect; and 

perhaps their favour with profeſſional muſicians was not a little aug- 
mented, by the learning of their contexture, and difficulty of execu- - 
tion. For hqwever the old maſters may be celebrated for their 
ſimplicity and ſobriety of ſtyle, and the moderns indiſcriminately 
cenſured for multiplied notes, rapidity of performance, tricks, whip- 
{yllabub, froth, tumbling, and mere difficulties; it would not be 
very eaſy to find, among the moſt complicated pieces of modern 
times, difficulties equally inſurmountable with thoſe in which 
theſe old Fancies and variations abound, 

Before I quit the organ and virginal pieces in Queen Elizabeth's 

book, it may be worth remarking, that throughout the collection, 
conſiſting of upwards of four hundred folio pages, written extremely 
ſmall and cloſe, no tranſpoſed keys are uſed ; all the pieces being 
confined to the modes of the church, in which no ſharp was ever 
placed on the clef; or flat, except ſometimes on B: ſo that few of 
the keys are determined by ſuch characteriſtic intervals or modula- 
tion, as at preſent belong to each of the twenty-four, 

In the following tune, called Dr. Bull's Jewel, of only three 
ſtrains of eight bars each, the modulation from C natural to 
B flat, and from B flat to 8 is ſudden and violent in the firſt 
part, though it begins and ends in the fame key; in the ſecond 
part, the tranſition from G natural to B flat, and then back again 
to G, is unexpected by modern ears. And in the laſt ſtrain, after 
the ſecond had cloſed in G natural, the modulating inſtantly into 
F, is ſuch a violation of all preſent rules and ſenſations, as ſeems 
rude and barbarous. Indeed Bull ſeems to have had a bad taſte in 
modulation, and to have been as harſh and ſtrained in this particu- 
lar, as Bird was natural and pleaſing. 

I ſhall inſert here likewiſe, from the ſame Virginal Book, an 
Allemand, by old Robert Jhonſon (2), as a proof how much ſecu- 
lar modulation was governed by eccleſiaſtical, and how undeter- 
mined the keys were, at this time, by any rules in preſent ule. 
This ſhort air begins in D minor; but in the firſt bar, we have 


Wy See Vol. II. p. 2 ard 593. an account and ſpecimen of this compoſer. 
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the chord of C natural, as fifth of the key of F; then, at the 
third bar, the author returns, in no diſagreeable manner, to 
D minor, ending, in the church ſtyle, with a ſharp 


third. The 


ſecond part is chiefly in D and G minor, but ends, alla Capella, in 


D major (o). 


On the following plates, the muſical reader will not only find 
ſpecimens of Bull's Difficulties, with tunes by him and old Jhon- 
fon, but the favourite ancient ballad-air, called Fortune, mentioned 


above, p. 87. 


(o) Padre Martini (Saggio di Contrap. 
prima Parte, 23.), recommends the termi- 
nating minor movements with a ſharp 


third; a practice which Rouſſeau Diddl. 


de Muf.). cenſures as Gothic, and a proof 
of a bad taſſe. If the firſt of theſe excel - 


lent writers wiſhed only to preſerve its uſe 


in the church, and the ſecond to baniſh it 
elſewhere, they were both right, however. 
their opinions may ſeem. to claſh, The 
learned author of the Saggio di Contrap-. 
punto, who was ſo perfectly acquainted with. 
all the beauties and effects of Choral Mu- 
ſic, is certainly more to be relied on in 
whatever concerns it, than the animated 
author of the Didtionaire de Mu/ique ; who, 
with the moſt refined taſte and exalted 
views, with reſpect to Dramatic Compoſi- 
tions, had neither time nor opportunity 
ſufficiently to explore the myſteries of Can. 
to fermo, or to become a. very profound 


* 


— 


contrapuntiſt. For my own part, though 


. I never wiſh to hear a Song in a minor Key, 


end with a ſharp third, which the Frenc 

call Trerce- de Picardie, on, account of the 
great number of cathedrals in that pro- 
vince, where it continues ſtill in uſe ; yet 
there is ſomething ſo ſolemn and grateful 
in theſe terminations of eccleſiaſtical com- 
poſitions, that I ſhould be very ſorry if the 
practice were not continued. And if we 
conſider the relation and compoſition of the 
ſeveral. ſtops in an organ, we ſhall fin 

that as every ſingle key in the chorus of 
that inſtrument: has a complete chord with 


a ſharp third to it, hen we dwell on: a 
chord with a fat third, while the ierce, 


cornet, ſeſquialter, and ſometimes the furn- 


ture, are ſounding the ſharp third, it affords. 


an additional reaſon for the origin and 
continuance of the practice, beſides the pe- 
culiar properties of tonal modulation. 
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the chord of C natural, as fifth of the key of F; then, at the 
third bar, the author returns, in n, diſagreeable manner, to 
D minor, ending, in the church ſtyle, with a ſharp third. The 
ſecond part is chiefly in D and G minor, but ends, aa Capella, in 


D major (o). 


' 


On the following plates, the muſical reader will not only find 
ſpecimens of Bulls Diſiculties, with tunes by him and old Jhon- 
fon, but the favourite ancient ballad-air, called Fortune, mentioned 


above, p. 87. 


(o) Padre Martini (Saggio di Contrap. 
prima Parte, 23.), recommends the termi- 
nating minor movements with a ſharp 


third; a practice which Rouſſeau Did. 


de Muf.) cenſures as Gothic, and a proof 
of a bad taſte, If the firſt of theſe excel- 
lent writers wiſhed only to-preſerve its uſe 
in the church, and the ſecond to baniſh it 
elſewhere, they were both right, however. 
their opinions may ſeem. to claſh, The 


learned author of the Saggio di Contrap-. 
punto, who was ſo perfectly acquainted with, 


all the beauties and effects of Choral Mu- 
ſic, is certainly more to be relied on in 
whatever concerns it, than the animated 
author of the Dictionaire de Muſique ; who, 


with the moſt refined taſte and exalted 


views, with reſpect to Dramatic Compoſi- 
tions, had neither time nor opportunity 
ſufficiently to explore the myſterics of Can. 
to fermo, or to become a. very profound 


— 


contrapuntiſt, For my own part, though 


I never wiſh to hear a Song in a minor key, 


end with a ſharp third, which the French 
call Trerce de Picardie, on account of the 
great number of cathedrals in that pro- 
vince, where-it continues ſtill in uſe ; yet 
there is ſomething ſo ſolemn and grateful 
in theſe terminations of eccleſiaſtical com- 
poſitions, that I ſhould be very ſorry if the 
practice were not continued. And if we 
conſider the relation and compoſition of the 
ſeveral. ſtops in an organ, we ſhall find, 
that as every ſingle key in the chorus of 
that inſtrument. has a complete chord with 
a ſharp third to it, when we dwell on a 
chord with a flat third, while the 7zierce, 


Cornet, Sefywialter, and ſometimes the furui- 


ture. are ſounding the ſharp third, it affords 
an additional reaſon for the origm and 
continuance of the practice, beſides the pe- 
culiar properties of tonal modulation. 
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Our ſecular Vocal Muſic, during the firſt. years of Eljzabeth's 


rcign, ſeems to have been much inferior to that of the church, if 
any judgment can be fairly formed of it from a Book of Songs, 
printed by John Daye, in 1571, under the following title: 
„ Songes of three, fower, and five voyces, compoſed and made by 
„Thomas Whythorne, Gent. the which Songes be of ſundrie 
* ſortes,. that is to ſay, ſome long, ſome ſhort, ſome hard, ſome 
e eaſie to be ſonge,. and ſome between both; alſo fome ſolemne, 
* and fome pl&faunt or mery : fo that according to the Skil of the 
“ Singers, (not being Muſitians), and diſpoſition or delite of the 
* Hearers,, they may here find Songes to their contentation and 
„ liking.” 

Re A words and. muſic of theſe. Songs, which. were pub- 
liſhed before thoſe of Bird had appeared, are truly barbarous ; but 
it is not now certain that they were ever in much public favour. 
We have at preſent Muſic-books publiſhed in England, every day, 
without genius or ſcience to recommend them. Now, if it ſhould 
happen that one of theſe, by eſcaping the. broom. of Time, ſhould 
reach poſterity, and. fall into the hands. of ſome future antiquary, 
critic, or hiſtorian, who ſhould condemn a the compoſitions of 
the preſent age by one, that had, perhaps, been never performed or 
heard of by cotemporary judges and lovers of good Muſic, the 
ſentence: would ſurely. be very unjuſt. | 

DODiaur countrymen were not at firſt taught to admire the Muſic of 
Italy, by the ſweetneſs of the language to which it was originally 
ſet, or by fine ſinging, but by Italian madrigals, .witha:literal tranſ- 
lation into Engliſh, adjuſted to the original Muſic, and publiſhed by 
N. Yonge,. 1588 (.p). Theſe being. ſelected from the works of 
Paleſtrina, Luca. Marenzio, and other. celebrated. maſters on the 
continent, ſeem to have given birth. to that paſſion for. madrigals 


* 


(p) Musica Tx ANSAL TINA, Madrigales editor was an Italian merchant, who having 
tranſlated of four, five, and fixe parts, choſen opportunities of obtaining from his cor- 
out of divers excellent Authours ; with the fi reſpondents the neweſt and beſt compoſi- 
aud ſecond Part of la Virginella, made by Mai- tions from the continent, had them fre- 
er Bird upon two'Stanzas of Ariofio, and quently performed at his houſe, for the en- 
brought to ſpeak Engliſh awith the reft, . The tertainment of his mufioal friends. 
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which became ſo prevalent among us afterwards, when the com- 
poſers of our own nation ſo happily contributed to gratify it. 

If allowance be made for the wretched ſtate of Lyric Poetry in 
England at the time theſe madrigals were tranſlated, which was 
long before the publication of the ſonnets of Spencer, or Shak- 
ſpeare, the undertaking ſeems to have been tolerably executed. 
Indeed, ſometimes with ſuch care and felicity as to transfuſe the 
expreſſion of the original words into that of the verſion. The 
Italians themſelves, at this time, had but little melody or chythm 
in their Muſic ; but their Poetry having been long cultivated, and 
brought to a much greater degree of perfection than ours could 
then boaſt, it indicated to the muſical compoſer traits of melody, 
more airy and marked, perhaps, than we could derive from the 
proſody or phraſeology of our own language. The tranſlator of 
theſe madrigals, whoever he was, for the editor does not tell us, 
ſeems in general to have imitated the original Italian meaſure and 
ſtructure of verſe, as well as ideas; and though they abound with 
Concetti, to which not only Italian poets, but thoſe of all the reſt 
of Europe were then ſo much addicted, the general taſte of the 
times was indulged in Poetry as well as Muſic, and metre and me- 
lody were at once furniſhed with new models. 

If theſe books were not become too ſcarce for ſuch obſervations, 
to be worth writing or peruſal, 1 could point out ſeveral of the par- 
ticular madrigals, where the verbal accent and poetical paſſion nave 
been happily transferred to the Muſic, by the tranſlation : as Num- 
ber V. by Baldaflar Donato, O grief, if yet my grief be not be- 
lieved, cry with thy voice out-ſtretched,” &c. : | 

However, the perpetual double rhymes in Italian madrigals and 
ſonnets have ſo much diſtreſſed our tranflator to ſupply them in 
Engliſh, that, as the preſervation of the original Muiic obliged him 


to render his verſion rot idem fy/labis, his embarraſiments on this ac- 


count are ſometimes truly ridiculous (7). No. VII. in which the 
old 


(2) It ſeems as if the conſtant double ſyllable, of a verſe, gave a peculiar caſt to 
rhymes in Italian poetry, which throw the the melody in which it is clothed, and 
accent on the penultima, inſtead of the final rendered it ſpecifically different from wp. 

0 
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old Britiſh termination of the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood 
of our verbs is conveniently preſerved, was doubtleſs not thought 
the worſt, as it is applied to ſeveral compoſitions in the collection. 


In vayne he ſeeks for beauty that excelleth, 
That hath not ſene hir eyes where Love ſejorneth, 
How ſweetly here and there the ſame ſiſe turneth. 


He knows not how Love heateth, and he quelleth, 
That knows not how ſhe ſighes, and ſweet beguileth, 
And how the ſweetly ſpeakes, and ſweetly ſmileth (7). 


Theſe madrigals were celebrated, near forty years after their pub- 
lication, by Peacham, who has pointed out the peculiar excellence 
of ſeveral, particularly thoſe of Luca Marenzio, which, he fays, 
are Songs the Muſes themſelves might not have been aſhamed to 
© have compoſed ;” and of thoſe by Alfonſo Ferraboſco, the Fa- 
ther, he ſays, © they cannot be bettered for ſweetneſs of ayre 
* and depth of judgment.” Upon the ditty (words) of one of 
theſe, 1 jaw my Ladie weeping, (he favs) Maſter Byrd, and Alfonſo, 
in a friendly emulation, exerciſed their invention.” The words of 
the Nightingale, and Fayre Suſanna, were ſo much admired, that 
they ſeem to have been ſet by all the beſt compoſers of the times. 
A few lines of each will perhaps convey to the reader an Mw 
idea of the poetical beauty of theſe favourite ſongs. 


The NreHTINGALE. 
But my poore hart with ſorrowes over- ſwelling, 
Through bondage vyle, binding my freedom fhort, 
No pleaſure takes in theſe his ſports excelling, 
Nor of his ſong receiveth no comfort. 


FAYRE SUSANNA. 


To them ſhe ſayd, if I, by craft procur d, 
Do yeld to you my body to abuſe it, 


of Englifh ſongs, in which but * double (r) Theſe lines, if we ſubſtitute the mo- 
rhymes occur. The conſtant and regular dern termination of the preſent tenſe, would 
mixture of maſculine and feminine rhymes be much leſs uncouth thgn they now ap- 
in French poetry may likewiſe have had a pear, And the laſt couplet will remind 
latent effect on the vocal melody of France, the claſſical reader of Henkes 8 

different from that of the other two neigh- Duke ridentem Lalagen amabo, dulce lo- 
bouring nations, But, after mentionmg guenteu. 

theſe ſuſpicions, I ſhall leave the further No, II. of the ſecond ſet is ſtill a better 
inveſtigation of ſo ſubtle a ſubject to philo- ſpecimen : 

ſophers, not only poſſeſſed of the neceſſary % Zephyrus brings the thyme that 
knowledge, but an equal zeal for the cults « ſweetly ſcenteth.“ 

vation of Philology, ran and Muſic, 

I loſe 
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J loſe my ſoule ; and if I ſhall refuſe it, 
You will me Judge to death reproachfully. 
But better it is in innocence to chuſe it, 
Then by my fault offend my God on hye. 


Indeed, in more than twenty ſets, publiſhed between the year 
1588 and 1624, during a period of near forty years, including al- 
molt four hundred and fifty madrigals and ſongs in parts, it would 
he difficult to find any one, of which the words can be peruſed 
with pleafure (?). The ſonnets of Spenſer and Shakſpeare, many 
of which are worthy of their authors, were indeed not publiſhed 
till about the end of the ſixteenth century; but afterwards, it is 
wonderful that none of them were ſet by our beſt muſical compo- 
ſers, except one of Shakſpeare's, which will be mentioned here- 
after. 

The ſecond collection of the ſame kind that appeared in England, 
was publiſhed in 2590, by Thomas Watſon, Gent. under the fol- 
lowing title: The Firſt Part of Italian Madrigals Engliſhed, not 
e to the Senfe of the original Diſtie, but after the Affection of the 
„ Noate.” This collection, as we are told in the title-page, in- 
cludes <* Two excellent Madrigalls of Maſter William Byrd's, com- 

« poſed after the Italian Vaine, at the Requeſt of the ſaid Thomas 
«© Watſon.” The poet is as much diſtreſſed for double rhymes to 
ſuit the ſtanza and Muſic of theſe madrigals as in the former publi- 
cation. That indeed which Bird ſet, firſt in four parts, and then 
an fix, ſeems original Engliſh, and is the beſt of the collection. 


This ſweet and merry month of May, 
While Nature wantons in her prime, 

And birds do ſing, and beaſts do play, 
For pleaſure of the joyful time; 


I choſe, the firſt for holly daie, 
And greet Eliza with a ryme : 
O beauteous Queene of ſecond Troy, 
Take well in worth a ſingle toy. 


'The editor ſeems to have been a man of ſome learning, as well 
as knowledge in Muſic, as he dedicates the work, in a Latin copy 


(% Thoſe genuine Engliſh ſongs, ſet in ſome of which there is not only wit, but 
and publiſhed by Bird, muſt be _— poetry. 
of 
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of verſes, to the Earl of Eſſex, then at the ſummit of favour with 


Queen Elizabeth; and addreſſes Luca Marenzio, from whom moſt 
of the madrigals were taken, in another. 

In 1597, Vonge publiſhed a ſecond collection of madrigals, out of 
ſundry Italian authors; in which, among others, there are three by 
Croce, three by Luca Marenzio, and fix by Feraboſco. The 
words of theſe have as little claim to poetidal merit as thoſe of the 
former ſet, There is, however, ſome Bacchanalian humour, 
perhaps, in the following, applied to the Mufic of Feraboſco. 


The wine that I ſo deerly got, 
Sweetly ſipping, my eyes hath bleared 
And the more I am bar'd the pot, 
The more to drink my thirſt is ſtered b 
But ſince thereby my heart is chered, 
Maugre ill-luck and ſpiteful Landers, 
Mine eyes ſhall not be my commanders; 
For I maintaine, and ever ſhall, 
Better the windows bide the dangers, 
Than to ſpoil both houſe and all.” 


In Morley's collection, of the ſame kind (2), publiſhed 1 598, 
the words are ſtill more unmeaning and ungrammatical, than in the 
three preceding collections. | 

In 1597, Thomas Weelkes and George Kirbye publiſhed their 
Firſt Books of Engliſh Madrigals ; in 1598 appeared thoſe of John 
Wilbye ; and the year following, Thomas Bennet's. 

Of theſe four compoſers, the beſt madrigaliſts of our country, 
many productions have lately been revived at the Concert of An- 
cient Muſic, and Catch-Club; where, by the perfection of per- 
formance, effects have been produced, of which it is probable the 
authors themſelves, even in the warm and enthuſiaſtic moments of 
conception, had but little idea: ſo that from the care, accuracy, 
and expreſſion, with which they are ſung by the performers of theſe 
well-diſciplined ſocieties, it may perhaps with truth be ſaid, that 
they are not only renovated, but rendered much better compoſi- 
tions than the authors intended them to be. 

Of the excellent madrigals by GzorGz KIR BVT, as ſeveral have 
lately been revived at the Concert of Ancient Muſic, and Catch- 


(u) Madrigal: to five yards celecled out of the beſt Tralian authors. | 
Vol. III. CF: Club, 
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Club, there ſeems the leſs neceſſity to inſert ſpecimens, or give a, 
further account of them here. 

In the firſt ſet of madrigals, by Jonx W1LBYE, the following _ 
are well known: Lady, when I behold the roſes ſprouting ; — and 
Flora gave me faireſt flowers; - but Hard by a cryſtal fountain, 
which, according to Hearn (x), uſed to be annually ſung by the 
Fellows of New college, Oxon, I am unable to find. Theſe words 
are adjuſted to the Muſic of Giov. Croce, in the fecond book of 
Mufica Tranſalpina, and are ſet by Morley in the Triumphs of 
Oriana; but appear not either in the firſt or ſecond ſet of madri- 
gals, publiſhed by Wilbye, and I know of no other. 

Joux BENNET, one of our beſt madrigahſts, ſeems to have a 
melody more phraſed and chantante than moſt of his cotempora- 
ries. Beſides his Madrigals to four voices, publiſhed in 1599, 
mentioned above, and of which ſeveral have lately been called into 
notice by the admirers of Old Muſic, he contributed largely to the 
compoſitions inſerted in a work publiſhed by Thomas Ravenſcroft 
in 1614, entitled, A briefe Diſcourſe of the true but neglected Uſe 
of chara&'ring the Degrees in menſurable Muu cke, &c. But as this 
is a theoretical tract belonging to the next reign, its merit will be 
confidered hereafter. 

In the firſt ſet of madrigals by Thomas WEELKEs, to three, 
four, five, and tix voices, of the II. III. and IV. the words are by 
Shakſpeare, and were publiſhed, with the Muſic, two years before 
they appeared elſewhere. In 1599, however, they were inſerted in 
our great Dramatiſt's collection of poems, called the Paſſionate Pil- 
grim, to which he prefixed his name. In 1600, they likewiſe had a 
place in a collection of ſongs by different authors, under the title of 
England's Helicon (y). Many of Weelkes's madrigals are well 
known, and juſtly ranked among the beſt ſecular compoſitions of the 


time; I ſhall, however, give, as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle, the three 


that were written by Shakſpeare, not becauſe the Muſic is ſuperior 
to the reſt, but becauſe the words were produced by an author 


whoſe memory is ſo dear to the nation, that every fragment of his 
works becomes daily more intereſting. 


(x) Lid. Nig. Scacc, p. 587. ( y) See Srfpl. to Shatheare, Vol. I. p. 722. 
MADRIGAL. 
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In ſcoring moſt of the twenty-four madrigals in the Triumphs of 
Oriana, ſo frequently mentioned, though no leſs a number than 
twenty-two different compoſers were employed, and among theſe, 
Bennet, Kirby, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Morley, they all reſemble 
each other ſo much in modulation and ſtyle, that they might very 
well paſs for the productions of one and the ſame compoſer. There 
1s no one that towers above the reſt ſufficiently to give a modern ear 
the leaſt idea of invention or originality (z). However, it is but 
candid and natural to ſuppoſe, that many paſſages and traits of har- 
mony, which now ſeem dull, vulgar, and common, were compara- 
tively ingenious, elegant, and new, at the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century. 

The moſt agreeable madrigal in this collection ſeems to be the 
twelfth, compoſed by William Cobbold, a muſician, whoſe name 
occurs no where elſe, within my reading and memory, except in 
Thomas Eſte's edition of the Pfalm-tunes, in parts, 1591. The 
beginning, however, of this madrigal is not very happy; and the 
modulation, throughout, is chiefly confined to the key-note, and 
its fifth. Yet, at the fourth bar, a pleaſing ſubject is led off, and 
purſued with ingenuity; and as there are ſeveral other points, 
in the courſe of this ſong, which diſcover art and experience in the 
compoſer, I ſhould inſert it here as a ſpecimen of the contents of 
this cclebrated publication, were it not too long. ; 

We ſhould ſuppoſe, from the words of theſe madrigals, that our 
Lyric Poetry, which has never been much cultivated by real judges 
and lovers of Muſic, was in a ſtate of utter barbariſm when they 
were written; if the ſonnets of Spenſer and Shakſpeare did not bear 


(z) The harmony of theſe Minor Mu/i- 
cians, or ſecond claſs of Engliſh maſters of 
the ſixteenth century, is pure and regular; 
but, however well received, and juſtly ad- 
mired by theircotemporanes, they are, in ge- 
neral, fo monotonous in point of modulation, 
that it ſeldom happens that more than two 
keys are uſed from the beginning to the 
end of a movement; which renders the 
performance of more than one or two at a 
time, infipid and tireſome, ** If,” ſays a 
worthy Nobleman, and enthuſiaſtic ad- 


mirer of Handel, “ ſome of that great 


te maſters oratorio choruſes were well per- 
© formed, by voices ozly, in the manner of 
4% madrigals, how ſuperior would their et- 
« fect be to the productions of your Ben- 
de nets, Kirbys, Weelkes's, and Wilbye's!“ 
The idea was ſo juſt, that I wiſh to hear 
it put into execution: as there is doubtleſs 
more nerve, more ſcience, and fire, in the 


worſt of Handel's choruſes, than in the 


greateſt efforts of theſe old madrigaliſts. 
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teſtimony to the contrary, Indeed Bird's ſongs, publiſhed long 


before, contain conſiderable poctical merit, for the time; and it is 
to be feared that the blame will ultimately fall on the mufical com- 


poſers, who ſeem to have been more deficient in taſte and judg- 


ment, than the nation in good poets, when they ſet ſuch wretched 
traſh to Mutic. Theſe madrigals or ſongs, written in honour of a 
great and learned Queen ; dedicated to the Earl of Nottingham, 
one of the firſt Nobles of her Court, who is ſaid to have ſtimulated 


_ exertion in the poets and muſicians of the time, by a prize; and 


ſet and publiſhed by one of the Gentlemen of her Chapel, in con- 


junction with the beſt muſicians then alive; are inferior, in poetry, 


to the preſent Chriſt:nas carols of London bell-men. 


Some of the other compoſers employed in the 7 riumbbs of 
Oriana, having diſtinguiſhed themſelves elſewhere, have a title to 
particular notice here; though they continued to flouriſh late in 
the next reign. Theſe are John Mundy, Michael Eſte, John Hil- 
ton, Thomas Tomkins, John Farmer, and John Milton : of whoſe 
compoſitions I ſhall ſpeak ** as they are—nothing extenuate, or 
{et down aught in malice ;” nor ſhall I ever praiſe, or cenſure upon 
ſyſtem, by previoully determining, unheard and unexamined, that 
the ancient Muſic is akvays better than the modern, or the mo- 
dern than the ancient. The reſt being of the common maſs of 
muſicians, who contributed but little, either by invention or re- 
finement, towards the advancement of their art, have no claim to a 
{eparate niche in its annals. 

JohN Munpy, Bachelor of Muſic, and one e of the Organiſts of 
her Majeſty's free chapel of Windſor, was an able performer on 
the organ and virginal, as is manifeſted by ſeveral compoſitions for 
thoſe inſtruments, preſerved in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book; 
and among the reſt, a Fantaſia, in which he endeavours to convey an 
idea of Faire Wether ; Lightning ; Thunder ; Calme Wether, and a 
Faire Day ; in which attempt, if he has failed, it was not for want 
of hand, as the paſſages are ſuch as ſeem to imply a great command 
of the inſtrument. Some of his Songs, and Pfalms, which I 


have ſcored, are above mediocrity in harmony and deſign. Indeed, 
Wy I think 
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J think I can diſcover more air in ſome of his movements than in 


any of his cotemporary muſicians of the ſecond claſs (a). 

MichArlL Es, Bachelor of Muſic, and Maſter of the Boys of 
Litchfield cathedral, has little concern with Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, except in ſetting one of the madrigals in the Triumphs of 
Oriana. He was a very voluminous compoſer of madrigals, and 
other Vocal Muſic; having publiſhed fix books, of three, four, 
five, and ſix parts; which, in the beginning of the laſt century, 
either from the conſtancy of the public, or the barrenneſs of the 
compoſers, was ſufficient to give him the reputation of great ferti- 
lity. One of his three part ſongs, How merrily we live, has been 
lately revived, and honoured with the public favour ; and there are 
ſeveral others among his works, that equally deſerve it. 

Of Joun HILTON, an early publiſher, and an ingenious com- 
poſer of Catches, we ſhall likewiſe have occaſion to ſpeak at a later 
period; for though he farniſhed a madrigal to the Triumphs of Ori- 

ana, in 1601, he continued to flouriſh. more than fifty years after. 

THOMAS ToMKiNns, a ſcholar of Bird, M. B. and Gentleman 
of his Majeſty's chapel, was an excellent muſician. He publiſhed 
ſongs.of three, four, five, and fix parts, without a date. It has 
been imagined that they were printed ' before the year 1600 but 
there are two ſtubborn circumſtances againſt this conjecture: the 
firſt is, that in the very title of his book, he calls himſelf organiſt 
of bis Majeſty's chapel royal; which certainly throws the publica- 
tion into the reign of King James I. who was crowned in 1603 ; 
the ſecond is likewiſe furniſhed in the body of the book itſelf, 
where he dedicates each ſong to ſome relation, friend, or eminent 
muſichn; and among the reſt, the twenty- fourth ſong is addreſſed 
to Mr. Dr. . ee Now-48 is upon record, that Heather, who 
founded the Mufic-Profeſl: at Oxford, was honoured with 
his degree of Doctor in that univerſity, May 18th, 1622; and as 
9 of theſe ſongs is dedicated by Tomkins to his“ ancient and 


© much reverenced maſter, William Bird;” who died 1623, it ſeems 
to fix the time of the publication to be, the latter end of the year 


1622, or beginning of 1023. 


(a) See above, his Four-part Song, as printed, p. 55 


There 
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There are two very curious compoſitions by Tomkins, in the 
third volume of Dr. Tudway's collection, in the Britiſh Muſeum : 
the one is a full anthem, in twelve parts; and the other an anthem 
in canon throughout, of four parts in one, both well worthy the 
diſciple of the admirable Bird. Indeed, by the compoſitions I 
have ſcored, or examined in ſcore, of Tomkins, he ſeems to me to 
have had more force and facility than Morley. In his ſongs there 
is melody and accent, as well as pure harmony and ingenious con- 
trivance. 

Joun FARMER publiſhed his Fir/# Set of Engliſb Madrigals, 
to four voices, in 1599; profeſſing in his preface to have ** fully 
linked his Muſick to number, as each gives to other their true 
© effect, which is to move delight; a virtue,” he adds, “ fo ſin- 
« gular in the Italians, as under that enſign only they hazard 
„their honour.” This boaſt made me examine his accentuation 
of the words of his madrigals, with ſome expectation of finding 
greater accuracy in that particular, than was general at the time; 
but, on the contraty, his aſſertion is ſo far from true, that there ap- 
pears more #a//e accent in his ſongs, than in thoſe of his cotempo- 
raries. 

We come now to JoHN M1LToN, the father of our great poet, 
who, though a ſcrivener by profeſſion, was a voluminous compo- 
ſer, and equal in ſcience, if not genius, to the beſt muſicians of his 
age; in conjunction, and on a level with whom, his name and 
works appeared in numerous muſical publications of the time, par- 
ticularly in thoſe of old Wilbye; in the Triumphs of Oriana, pub- 
liſhed by Morley; in Ravenſcroft's P/alms; in the Lamentations, 
publiſhed by Sir William Leighton ; and in MS. collections, ſtill 
in the poſſeſſion of the curious (5). 1 


() Mr. Warton, in his Notes upon 
Milton's Poems on Several Occaſions, tells 
us, from the MS, Life of the Poet, by Au- 
brey, the antiquary, in the Mus. As um. 
Oxon. that «++ Milton's father, though a 
« ſcrivener, was not apprenticed to that 
« trade: having been bred a ſcholar, and 
„ of Chriſt Church, Oxford; and that he 
4e took to trade in conſequence of being 


% difinherited.” Mr, Warton therefore 
obſerves, that Milton, in his Latin Epiſtle 
to his father, addreſſes him in a language 
which he underſtood. Aubrey adds, “ that 
„the elder Milton died very old in 1647, 
&« and was interred from his houſe in Bar- 
& bican, in St. Giles's church, Cripple— 
« gate; where the great Poet was after- 
« wards buried, near his father, in 1674.“ 


His 
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His ſon celebrates his muſical abilities in an admirable Latin 
poem, Ad patrem, where, alluding to his father's muſical ſcience, - 
he ſays, that Apollo had divided his favours in the ſiſter arts be- \| 
tween them ; giving Muſic to the father, and Poetry to the ſon. 1 


Nec tu perge, precor, ſacras contemnere muſas, 
Nec vanas inepeſque puta, quarum ipſe peritus | 
Munere, mille ſonos numeros componis ad aptos, 


Millibus et vocem modulis variare canoram b 
Doctus, Arioni merito fis nominis heres. 4 


Nunc tibi quid mirum, fi me genuiſſe poetam 
Contigerit, charo fi tam prope ſanguine juncti 
Cognatas artes, fudiumque affine ſequamur ? 
Iþ/e wolens Phebus fe diſpertire duobus, 
Altera dona mihi, dedit altera dona parenti, | 


Dividuumque Deum genitorque puerque tenemus { s ). 
Ver. 56. uſque 66. 


| 

His effuſions of gratitude for the education he had received from | 
his parent's bounty, and his apology for cultivating poetry, of which | 
he gives a charming eulogium, ſeem to contain ideas as beautiful | 
and ſublime, as any in his Paradiſe Loft. | 
There was, at this time, a kind of maudlin piety, which had 
ſeized Chriſtians of all denominations; among Calviniſts it exhaled 
itſelf in Pſalmody; and in others, not leſs dolorous, in Lamenta- 
trons (d). The Italians ſung them in Latin; like the Salii 
Penitentiali; and of both, as well as others in their own lan- | 
guage, the ſixteenth century was extremely prolific. In theſe La- 1 
mentations, whence I ſhall give one that was ſet by Milton's father, 1 
the poetry is too mean and gloomy for any readers but modern 
ſaints or methodiſts: indeed ſome of it ſeems much inferior to that 


of Sternhold and Hopkins. However, the beſt Engliſh compoſers 


„(e) Nor blame, Oh much lov'd fire! 

the ſacred Nine, 

Who thee have honour'd with ſuch gifts 
divine ; 

Who taught thee how to charm: the liſt'n- 
ing throng, 

With all the ſweetneſs of a firen's ſong ; 

Blending ſuch tunes as ev'ry breaſt in- 
flame, a 

And made thee heir to great Arion's 
fame. 


By blood united, and by kindred arts, 
On each Apollo his refulgence darts: 
To thee points out the magic pow'r of 
—＋ , 
To me, the mazes of poetic ground; 


- And foſter'd thus, by his parental care, 


We equal ſeem Divinity to ſhare, 

(4) Even the Lute was to weep, and be 
ſorrowful ; for Dowland publiſhed about 
this time Lachryme, or Seven Teares fir 
gured in-ſeaven Paſſionate Pavins.. 


of 
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of the times thought them worthy of the beſt Muſic they could 
ſet to them, in four and five parts. Sir William Leighton, Knt. 
who ſet many of them himſelf, was the editor; and in the liſt of 
compoſers we have Bird, Dr. Bull, Orlando Gibbons, Dowland, 
Robert Jhonſon, Forde, Hooper, Kinderſley, Nat. Gyles, Cope- 
rario, Pilkington, Lupo, Peirſon, Jones, Alfonſo Ferraboſco, 
Ward, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Milton (e). 

Joun DowLANnD was born in 1562, and admitted to a Bache- 
lor's degree in Muſic, at Oxford, in 1588, at the fame time as Mor- 
ley (J). His inſtrument was the lute ; for his performance upon 
which he was ſo much celebrated, that Anthony Wood (g), who 
never could have heard him, ſcrupled not to ſay, He was the 
+ rareſt muſician that his age did behold.” 


Aſter being at the pains of ſcoring ſeveral of Dowland's compo- 
ſitions, I have been equally diſappointed and aſtoniſhed at his ſcanty 
abilities in counterpoint, and the great reputation he acquired with 
his cotemporaries, which has been courteouſly continued to him, 
either by the indolence or ignorance of thoſe who have had occaſion 
to ſpeak of him, and who took it for granted that his title to fame, 
as a profound mulician, was well founded. There are among the 
Lamentations, publiſhed by Leighton, mentioned before, ſeveral by 
Dowland, which ſeem to me inferior in every reſpect to the rett : 
for, beſides want of melody and deſign, with the confuſion and 
embarraſſment of a Priucipiante in the diſpolition of the parts, there 
are frequently unwarrantable, and, to my ear, very offenſive com- 
binations in the harmony; ſuch as a ſharp third, and flat fixth; an 
extreme flat fourth and ſixth, Sc. 


0 
I make no doubt but that Dowland was a captivating performer 

on the lute, to which Shakſpeare has borne teſtimony in his Pa/- 

fionate Pilgrim, (No. VI.) where addrefling his friend, he fays : 


(-) The Teares or Lamentations of a Sor Peacham, and Ravenſcroft ; but A. Wood 
rowful \oule. Compoſed with mufical Ayres is ſilent concerning his ever having ob- 
and Songs, both for Voices and divers Inſtru- tained that degree. 
men. Fol. Lond. 161 , (g) Faſti, 1588, 

(/) He is ſtiled Doctor by Tomkins, N 


, It 
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If Muſic and ſweet Poetry agree, 
As they muſt needs, the ſiſter and the brother, 
Then muſt the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Becauſe thou lov'ſt the one, and I the other. 


DowLAaND to thee is dear, whoſe heav'nly touch 
Upon the lute doth raviſh human ſenſe ; 
DPENSER to me, whoſe deep conceit is ſuch, 
As paſſing all conceit needs no defence. 


Thou lov'ſt to hear the ſweet melodious ſound 
: That Phcoebus' lute, the Queen of Muſic makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, 
When as himſelf to ſinging he betakes. 


One god is god of both, as poets feign; 
One knight lores both, and both in thee remain. 
Suppl. to Shakſpeare, Vol. I. p. 713. 

It has frequently happened that a great performer has been totally 
de void of the genius and cultivation neceſſary for a compoſer ; and, 
on the contrary, there have been eminent compoſers whoſe abili- 
ties in performance have been very far from great. Cloſe applica- 
tion to the buſineſs of a compoſer equally enfeebles the hand and the 
voice, by the mere action of writing, as well as want of practice; 
and if the art of compoſition, and a facility of committing to paper 
muſical ideas, clothed in good harmony, be not early acquired, 
even ſuppoiing that genius is not wanting, the caſe ſeems hopeleſs ; 
as I never remember the difficulties of compoſition thoroughly 
vanquiſhed, except during youth. 

I think I may venture to ſay from the works of Dowland, which 
I have had an opportunity of examining, that he had not ſtudied 
compoſition regularly at an early period of his life ; and was but 
little uſed to writing in many parts. In his prefaces, particularly 
that to his Pi/grim's Solace, he complains much of public neglect ; 
but theſe complaints were never known to operate much in favour 
of the complainants, any more than thoſe made to a miſtreſs or 
lover whoſe affection is diminiſhing, which ſeldom has any other 
effect than to accelerate averſion. As a compoſer, the public 
ſeem to have been right in withdrawing that favour from Dowland, 
which had been granted on a bad baſis; but with regard to his 
performance, we have nothing to ſay: as at this diſtance of time 

68 III. there 
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there is no judging what proportion it bore to that of others who 
were better treated. 

I have my doubts likewiſe concerning the genius, at leaſt, of the 
ſecond FERRABosco, who had the Poets and Dilettanti all on his- 
fide; but whoſe works, that have come under my inſpection, ſeem 
wholly unworthy of a great profeſſor. The elder, Alfonſo Ferra- 
boſco, was a native of Italy, and a compoſer of great eminence, 
throughout Europe (); his ſon, who is ſaid to have been born at 


Greenwich, publiſhed Ayres, with an accompaniment for the lute, 


in London, 1609, which contain as little merit of any kind as I 
have ever ſeen in productions to which the name of a maſter of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation 1s prefixed : theſe he dedicated, with no great 
humility, to Prince Henry, the eldeſt fon of James I. 

Three herald minſtrels, ycleped Ben Jonſon, T. Campion, 
and N. Tomkins, proclaimed the high worth and qualities of 
theſe Ayres in three encomiaſtic copies of verſes, prefixed to the 
work; but theſe friendly bards, who. praiſe not with a very 
ſparing hand, ſeem. to have leſs exalted ideas of the author's merit 
and importance, than himſelf; ©* For,” fays he to the Prince, © I 
* could now with that ſolemne induſtry of many in Epiſtles, enforce 
all that hath been ſaid in praiſe of the Faculty of Muſique, and 
© make that commend the worke; but I defire more, the worke 
„ ſhould commend the Faculty : and therefore ſuffer theſe few 
„ Ayres to owe their grace rather to your Highneſſe judgment, 
„ than any other teſtimonies. I am not made of much ſpeech ; 
only I know them worthy of my name; and therein, I took 
paines to make them worthy of yours. 

« Your Highneſſe moſt La Servant, 
| * ALFoNs0 FERRABOSCO.' 

As theſe Ayres are ſhort and fearce, the muſical critic in the 
following plates ſhall have it in his power to diſcover ſuch beauties 
in them as may have eſcaped my obſervation. 


= 


(>) It is of him that Morley and Pea- century. Some of his motets appear with __ 


cham ſpeak, and of whom there are com- thoſe of Cipriani Rore, printed at Venice ſo 
poſitions in almoſt all the collections of mo- early as 1544, and are written with great 
tets and madrigals printed in Italy during purity, 

the middle and latter end of the fixteenth 
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The preceding plates exhibit ſpecimens of the compoſition of 
Milton, Dowland, and Ferraboſco; of which, notwithſtanding 
the greater celebrity of the two laſt muſicians, Milton's production 
is the beſt, not only in point of ingenuity, but correctneſs (i). 

Inſtrumental Muſic ſeems as yet to have made but a ſmal! pro- 

reſs towards that perfection at which it has ſince arrived: indeed, 
the lute and virginal were the only inſtruments for which any to- 
lerable Muſic ſeems to have been expreſsly compoſed, The violin 
was now hardly known, by the Engliſh, in ſhape or name; and, 
therefore, that ſuperior power of expreſſing almoſt all that a hu- 
man voice can produce, except the articulation of words, feemed 
at this time fo utterly impoſſible, that it was not thought a gentle- 
man's inſtrument, or one that ſhould be admitted into good com- 
pany. Viols of various ſizes, with fix ſtrings, and fretted like the 
guittar, began indeed to be admitted into chamber-concerts : for 
when the performance was public, theſe inſtruments were too fee- 
ble for the obtuſe organs of our Gothic anceſtors ;. and the low 
ſtate of our regal Muſic in the time of Henry VIII. 1530, may 
be gathered from the accounts given in Hall's and Hollingſhead's 
Chronicles, of a Maſque at Cardinal Wolſey's palace, Whitehall, 
where the King was entertained with “' a Concert of Drums and 
“ Fifes.” But this was ſoft Muſic compared with that of his he- 
roic daughter Elizabeth, who, according to Henxner (4), uſed to 
be regaled during dinner “ with twelve trumpets, and two kettle- 
© drums; which together with fifes, cornets, and ſide drums, 
* made the hall ring for half an hour together.” 

The Lute, of which hardly the ſound or ſhape is known at pre- 
ſent, was, during the two laſt centuries, the favourite chamber-in- 
ſtrument of every nation in Europe(/). Sir Thomas Wyat, the 


elder, has left us a Sonnet Za bis Lute, written very early in the. 


ſixteenth century; and Congreve, at the end of the laſt, has cele- 


berated the performance of Mrs. Arabella Hunt on that in- 


ſtrument. 

(1) The places in Dowland's ſecond Strawberry-hill. h 
compoſition marked with a +, will not_ be (1) Vincenzo Galilei ſays, that the Lutes 
found very grateful to nice ears. made in England, in his time, were the beſt. 


) Jtinerarium, Edit. 1757. p. 53. Dial. della Mu. 
| P 2 Indeed, 
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Indeed choral compoſitions, madrigals, and ſongs in that ſtyle, 
always of many parts, being the only Vocal Muſic that was in fa- 
vour with maſters and their moft powerful patrons, precluded 


much refinement in the performance : as fugues, canons, and full 


choruſes, of which they chiefly conſiſted, are founded upon demo- 
cratic principles, which admit of no ſovereignty ; and whatever good 
they contain is equally diſtributed to all ranks in the muſical ſtate. 
The art of Singing, therefore, in theſe times, further than was neceſ- 
fary to keep a performer in tune and time, muſt have been unknown : 
the poſſeſſor of the moſt exquiſite voice had no more frequent op- 
portunities allowed of diſplaying it, than the moſt diſagreeable z 
ſolo ſongs, anthems, and cantatas, being productions of later times. 
The penalty for the crime of playing a ſolo at the Concert of An- 
cient Muſic, is five guineas; but at this time, if inſtead of that 
ſum being forfeited, five hundred had been offered to the indivi- 
dual who could perform ſuch a feat, fewer candidates would have 
entered the liſts than if the ke premium had been offered for fly. 
ing from Saliſbury ſteeple over Old Sarum, without a balloon. 


It is therefore upon the Church Mujic, Madrigal, and Songs in 
Parts, of our countrymen, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
that we mult reſt their reputation; and theſe, in point of harmony 
and contrivance, the chief excellencies of ſuch compoſitions, ap- 
pear in nothing inferior to thoſe of the beſt cotemporary produc- 
tions of the continent. Taſte, rhythm, accent, and grace, muſt 
not be ſought for in this kind of Muſic ; indeed we might as well 
cenſure the ancient Greeks for not writing in Engliſh, as the com- 
poſers of the ſixteenth century for their deficiency in theſe particu- 
lars, which having then no. exiſtence, even in idea, could not be 
wanted or expected; and it is neceſſarily the buſineſs of artiſts to 
cultivate and refine what is in the greateſt eſteem among the beſt 
judges of their own nation and times. And theſe, at this period, 
unanimouſly thought every ſpecies of muſical: compoſition below: 
criticiſm, except canons and fugues.. Indeed what is generally un- 
derſtood by taſte in Muſic, muſt ever be an abomination in the 
church; for as it conſiſts in new refinements or arrangements of 

1 notes, 
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notes, it would be conſtrued into innovation, however meritorious, 
till conſecrated by age: thus the favourite points and paſſages in 
the madrigals of the ſixteenth century, were in the ſeventeenth re- 
ceived as orthodox in the church; as thoſe of the opera ſongs and 
cantatas of the ſeventeenth century are uſed by the graveſt and moſt 
pious eccleſiaſtical compoſers of the eighteenth. 

It does not, however, appear juſt and fair to (light old compoſi- 
tions, though a totally different ſtyle at preſent prevails. Hyftory 
does not imply conſtant perfection: the vices, follies, and even ca- 
price of Princes, as well as of mankind in general, conſtitute as 


neceſſary a part of their annals as their virtues. The fugues and 


canons of the ſixteenth century, like the Gothic buildings in which 


they were ſung, have a gravity and grandeur peculiarly ſuited to the 


purpoſe of their conſtruction; and when either of them ſhall, by 
time or accident, be deſtroyed, it is very unlikely that they ſhould 
ever be replaced by others in a ſtyle equally reverential and ſtupen- 


dous. They ſhould: therefore be preſerved as venerable relics of 
the muſical labours and erudition of our forefathers, before the 


lighter ſtrains of Secular Muſic had tinftured melody with its ca- 
pricious and motley flights.. 


Indeed, while there was little melody, leſs rhythm, and a timid 
modulation, Mufic could not ſupport itſelf without fugue: as it is 
neceflary that the French Dramas, for want of blank verſe, or ner- 


vous proſe, ſhould be written in rhyme. And as ſimple ſubjects 
are beſt for fugue, and the compoſers of this period ſpent their 


whole lives in their contexture, it ſeems natural to ſuppoſe that 


they ſhould be ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent age, when mu- 


ſicians have ſo. much more to do. A fugue is now ſeldom produced 


but upon ſome particular occaſion, or in an oſtentatious fit of pe- 


dantry, as a ſpecimen of that ſcience which profeſſors at other times 


affect to deſpiſe. 


The modulation of the ſixteenth century, though it has a grave 
and uncommon effect in the Church-Muſic of that time, is not: 
accommodated to muſical ſtudents of the preſent times; for being 


confined to the eccleſiaſtical modes, it precludes the uſe of the moſt. 
agrecable- 
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agreeable keys in Muſic. Zarlino (-m), who, like Glareanus, al- 
lowed of twelve modes, ſpeaks of himſelf and a few others having 
compoſed in the eleventh, or key of C natural, which was not one of 
the ancient original eight eccleſiaſtical modes, to which they were led 
by the vulgar muſicians of the ſtreets and villages, who generally ac- 
.companied ruſtic dances with tunes in this key, which was then 
called I modo laſcivo, or the wanton key. Here we have an in- 
ſtance of the miſchief of ſyſtem: for what was prohibited by the 
laws of eccleſiaſtical modulation to men of ſcience, was ſuggeſted 
by nature to the hands and ears of ignorance and. ruſticity, who 
dared to pleaſe the ſenſe, without firſt obtaining the permiſſion of 
intellect. | | 

Bird, and other old maſters, have been cenſured by the Reverend 
Mr. Maſon, in his excellent Efay on Church-Mufic (n), for inat- 
tention to proſody, accent, and quantity, in ſetting Engliſh words; 
and indeed, beſides the negligence in that particular, common to all 
the compoſers of their time, the accentuation of our language has 
received ſuch changes ſince the time of Tallis, Bird, and our other 


| beſt church compoſers, that jt ſeems abſolutely neceſſary for the 


words to be newly adjuſted to the melodies by ſome judicious per- 
ſon, equally tender of the harmony of theſe admirable compoſitions, 
as of the proſody of our language; conſtantly taking care to place, 


the accent of each word upon the accented part of each bar in the 
Muſic (e). 


With 
() P. 332. words Holy, glory, gloriois, and upon the 
(n) A copious Collection of thoſe Portions firſt in apoſtles. In Fallis's Service, Vol. I. 


f the Pſalms of David, Bible, and Liturgy, 
«vhich have been ſet to Music, and ſung as 
ANTHEMsS in the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches of England, —Publifhed for the 
Uſe of the Church at Vork; to which is pre- 
fixed a Critical and Hifforical Eſſay on Ca- 
thedral Mufic. York, 1782. 

(o) It is much to be lamented that this taſk 
was not performed by the late Dr. Boyce, 
when he reviſed and prepared theſe Ser- 
vices for publication, In the Te Deum of 
both Tallis and Bird, printed in his firſt 
and third volumes, the accent in all the 
parts is given to the ſecond ſyllable of the 


p- 5. long ſyllables are made ſhort, and 
ſhort, long: The goodly Fellõtuſbip .of the 
prophets praiſe thee. 755 noble army — The 
bah chiirch throughout all, &c. father. 
P. 7. Servants. 8. We worhip ; Ever. | 9. 
upon, Merc * lighten, &c. 

In Bird's Service, p. 2. we have tc the. 
4. dõ of glory. 5. To deliver; abbdr ; the 
Ringdiom ; the glory; thy precions. 7. Po- 
ple ; ave wwirſhip ; ever; world, 8. ion. 
9. Mercy; lighten our truft. 

In Tallis's Benedictus, p. 1m. Pirform 
the mercy promijed. Covenant is made a diſ- 
ſyllable, and bas only two notes allowed to 

a it 
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With reſpect to the moſt unexceptionable manner of ſinging in 


the church, it is difficult to ſuggeſt any one that will obviate all ob- 


jections. In our cathedral chanting, and the canto fermo of the Ro- 
miſh church, ſome of the words are uttered with too much rapidity, 
while others at the mediatio, or half- cloſe, and termination, are pro- 
tracted to an unreaſonable length. In our Parochial Pjalmody, as 
there is no diſtinction of ſyllables, but all are made as long as the 
lungs of the clerk and congregation will allow ; ſo with reſpect to- 
Services, Full Anthems, and the Romiſh Maſs in Mufic, beſides 
the artificial contexture of the parts, diviſions upon particular 
words, and repetitions of whole ſentences, the nature of canon and 
fugue is ſuch, that the ſingers are conſtantly pronouncing different 
words at the ſame time, with the clamour of ill-bred diſputants, 
who are all talking at once. 

Salvator Roſa, who was as ſevere with his pen, as bold and ori- 
ginal with his pencil, in his/Satires has not ſpared the pedantry of 
falſe refinements, and abuſe of Church Muſic. However, almoſt 
all his coarſe cenſures, except thoſe levelled at the Caſtrati, may be 
found in Eraſmus (27). The bitterneſs of invective with which 
theſe two writers have loaded Eccleſiaſtical Muſic and Muſicians 
wilt have the more weight, when it is remembered, that Eraſmus 
had been himſelf a ſinging- boy in the cathedral: of Utrecht; and 
that Salvator Roſa, beſides being an excellent painter and poet, was 
a good muſician. N | 

Salvator, in his firſt Satire, after treating Secular Muſic and Mu- 
ſicians with extreme uncharitableneſs and ſeverity, criminates thoſe 
of the church with more than puritanical fury. 


it. P. 12. perfirm; being deliverid. Im buy ligatures, and diviſions in one part 
the beginning of the Sanclus, by Tallis, more than another. ; 


p. 33, the words are likewiſe very. ill ac- 
cented. | 


_ Where no fugue or imitation: is concern- 


ed, all the voices ſhould pronounce the 
' ſame word, in the ſame accent, at the ſame 
time; which would greatly facilitate to the 
congregation the intelligence of what is 
ſung ; this is oſten unneceſſarily prevented 


* 


A few ſlight arrangements of this kind in 
the words, would render theſe Services, as 
well as Morley's Burial Service, and others 


in Boyce's collection; as unexceptionable 


with regard to accentuation of the words, as 
texture of the parts in the harmony. 


(p) Commentary on the firſt of Corin- 


thians, xiv. 19. 


Who 


% 
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Who bluſhes not to hear a hireling band, |; * | 
At times appointed to ſubdue the heart, 

Profane the temple with Sol-fa in hand, 
When tears repentant from each eye ſhould ſtart ? 


What ſcandal 'tis within the ſacred wall, 

To hear them grunt the veſpers, bark the maſs, 
The Gloria, Credo, Pater-naſter bawl, 

With the vile fury of a braying aſs! 

And ſtill more ſcandalous, in ſuch a place, 

We ſee infatuate Chriſtians liſt'ning round, 
Inſtead of ſupplicating God for grace, 

To Tenor, Baſe, and ſubtilties of ſound. 


And while ſuch trivial talents are diſplay'd 

In howls and ſqueaks, which wound the pious ear, 
No ſacred word is with the ſound convey'd, 

To purify the ſoul, or heart to chear. 


Like drunken Bacchanals they ſhameleſs roar, 
Till with their noiſe and jargon all are weary ; 


And in the Sanctuary they God adore, 
Sing to a vile Chaconne the Miſerere ( q ). | | 
A certain degree of ſimplicity is neceſſary, in Choral Mufic, to 
render it ſuitable to the purpoſes of devotion, which ſeem to de- 
mand a clear, diſtinct, and articulate pronunciation of the words, 


and that the duration of the notes, whether applied to verſe or proſe, 


ſhould be proportioned to the length of the ſyllables : indeed, I 
ſee no other method of accomplithing this end in choruſes, than by 


ample counterpoint of note againſt note, in all the parts, at leaſt the 


firſt time the words are uttered ; afterwards, as the congregation 
will be already in poſſeſſion of their ſenſe and import, nothing will 
be loſt, on the fide of inſtruction, if they ſhould be repeated in ca- 


non, fugue, or other muſical contrivance (7). 


(g) Fergognoſa follia d'un petto inſane! Sicche pien di baccano, e limmodeſtie + 


Nel tempo eletto a prepararſ il core 11 ſacraris di Dio ſembra al vedere 
Sifta nel tempio con le Solfe in mano.— Un arca di Not fra tante beftie. "2 
Che ſcandalo 2 it ſentir ne ſacri roſiri E | ſente per tutto à piu potere, — 
Grunnir il veſpro, ed abbajar la meſſa, Ond® d, che ogn'un fi ſcandalizza, e tedia, 
Ragghiar la Gloria, i] Credo, e i Pater- Cantar ſu la Ciaccona zi] Miſerere. | 
noſtri.— (r) The ſolemn Muſic of the church, 


Juando flillar dovrian gÞ occhi in humore, without words, Dryden emphatically calls 
L'"impazzito Cbriſtian gl orecchi intenti Jnarticulate Poeſy. Pref. to Tyrannick Love; 
Tiene all' arte d'un Baſſo, 6.d'unTenore. or, the Royal Mar And ſuch ſhould be 

Apporta d urli, e di mugiti impreſſa the Yoluntaries of our organiſts, at leaſt in 
L'aria à gl orecchi altrui tedj, e moleſtie, the middle of the ſervice. | 
CY udir non puofff una ſol voce eſpreſſa. 


When 


20 0:31 eee : as 


When the verſe of a Pſalm or Hymn is ſet in fugue, if the part 

that leads off the ſubject were to pronounce the whole verſe or 
ſentence, to complete the ſenſe, before the anſwer is introduced, it 
would perhaps obviate the objection that is made to this ingenious 
ſpecies of compoſition, on. account of the confufion occaſioned by 
the ſeveral parts ſinging different words at the ſame time. | 

I have dwelt the longer on the ſtate of Muſic in England during 
the long and fortunate reign of Queen Elizabeth, for the honour of 
our country; as I fear no other period will be found in which we 
were ſo,much on a level with the reſt of Europe, in muſical ge- 
nius and learning. And however uncouth the compoſitions of 
theſe times may appear to thoſe who think all Muſic barbarous 
but that of the preſent day; it ſeems as if thoſe productions, which, 
at any period of an art, univerſally afforded delight to the beſt 
judges of their-merit, were well entitled to examination and reſpect, 
however the reyolutions of taſte and faſhion may have diminiſhed 
their favour. 


Vol. III. 
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S 


Of the State of Muc in Italy during the Sixteenth Century: in- 
cluding an Account of Theoriſts, with the Progreſs of Practical 
Muſic in the Church, as well as of Madrigals, an, ar 


þ antafh las, and Secular Songs, of that Period. 
M thic chains; and though there was no rhythm, or ſym- 

metry of meaſure, the ſuhject of every movement was 
iymmetric and invariable. To check Imagination's wild vagaries, 
and reſtrain her wanton flights in the ſolemnity of ſupplication, hu- 
mility of . contrition, funereal ſorrow, or even the grateful ſong of 
gladneſs and thankſgiving, when addreſſed to the Divinity, during 
the celebration of ſacred rites in the temple, is not only required 
by propriety, but duty. Yet, as the confining Muſic merely to 
religious purpoſes borders on fanaticiſm, ſo the treating ſecular and 
light ſubjects with eccleſiaſtical gravity ; making a fugue of every 
movement, and regarding grace, elegance, and fertility of invention, 
as criminal, or, at beſt, as frivolous, are equally proofs of want of 
taſte, and want of candour. But theſe points will be beſt diſcuſſed 
when we come to treat of Lyric and Dramatic Compoſitions, and 
trace the progreſs which Inſtrumental Muſic has made during the 
preſent century. 

What kind of Muſic the Italians cultivated before the general uſe 
.of counterpoint was eſtabliſhed, I know not ; but we find in the 
Lives of their firſt Painters, that many of them had been brought 
up to Muſic, as a profeſſion. Leonardo da Vinci was a great 
performer on ſeveral inſtruments, and invented a new ſpecies of 
lyre, in the ſhape of a horſe's ſkull (a). Italy had likewiſe at this 
time ſingers with great talents for execution and expreſſion, accord- 


ing to Caſtiglione, who, in his Cortegiano, ſpeaking of the variety 


ELODY, itſelf the child of Fancy, was ſtill held in Go- 


(a) Da Teſchio di Cavallo. =Vaſari, Vite di Pitt. 10 
| LY an 


* 
- 
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and power of contraſt in the arts, obſerves, that * Inſtances of 
« diſſimilar things producing ſimilar effects that are equally pleaſing 
* and meritorious may be given in them all ; particularly Muſic, 
“ in which the movement is ſometimes grave and majeſtic, and 


« ſometimes gay and animated, yet equally delightful to the hearer. 
„ Thus, in ſinging, what can be more different than the perſorm- 


* ance of BIDON and MARCHETTO CARA? The one artificial, 
rapid, nervous, vehement, and impaſſioned, elevates and inflames 


the ſoul of every hearer; while the other, more gentle, pathe- 
tie, and inſinuating, ſoothe, calms, and affects by a ſorrowful 
and tender ſweetneſs, which penetrates the heart, and affords it 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure of a different kind.” This deſcrip- 


tion the late Mr. Galliard (5) has thought applicable to the different 
powers of the two great female ſingers, Fauſtina and Cuzzoni, the 


ſuperiority of whole abilities was ſo diſputable when they performed 


on the ſame ſtage in England, 1727, that the patrons and friends 


of the one became inveterate enemies to thoſe of the other. 
Great natural powers will ſometimes aſtoniſh and charm without 


much aſſiſtance from art; and ſo late as the year 1547, Pietro 


Aaron (c) gives a liſt of ſuch extraordinary performers as were able 
to /ing by book, cantori à libre; by which we may ſuppoſe that the 
art was new and uncommon. And according to Tartini (4), 
The old Italian ſongs being only miade far a ſingle voice, were 
„ ſimple in the higheſt degree; partaking of the nature of recita- 
e five, but largo (as the gondoliers at Venice ſtill ſing the ſtanzas 
of Taſſo). None were confined to regular bars; and the key 
« was determined by the kind. and compaſs of voice that was to- 
fing them. 

— during the ſixteenth century; when hs works of Pa- 
leſtrina appeared, the Italians may with juſtice be ſaid to have 

given inſtructions to the reſt of Europe, in counterpoint, as, ever 


ſince operas were eſtabliſhed, they have done in ſinging. But before 
we proceed to give ſpecimens of the compoſition of this admirable 


compoſer and his cotemporaries, it ſeems neceſſary to ſpeak of the 


(3) Tranſl. of Toſi, p. . r tds ( Trattate di Muſics, p. 17. 
050 Lucidario in r ol. Th | l 
e chief 


* 
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chief Theoriſts of Italy, who eſtabliſhed the principles upon which 
their productions were founded; and as not only the Italian School 
of Muſic, but that of every other country, ſeems much indebted 
to the labours of Franchinus Gaffurius, and the many uſeful 
books he publiſhed, I ſhall. pincs him at the head of their Muſical 
Claſſics. | 

FRAnCHinus GAFURIUS, or e of Lodi (e), born 
1451, was the ſon of Betino, a ſoldier in the ſervice of Gonzago, 
Duke of Mantua, and Catherine Fixaraga, of the ſame place. He 
was firſt intended for Prieſt's orders, but after ſtudying Muſic for 
two years under Fryar John Goodenach, a Carmelite, he mani- 
feſted ſo much genius for that ſcience, that it was thought expe- 
dient to make it his profeſſion. - After learning the rudiments of 
Muſic at Lodi, he went to Mantua, where he was patronized by the 
Marquis Lodovico Gonzago ; and where during two years he pur- 
ſued his ſtudies with unwearied aſſiduity night and day, and ac- 
quired great reputation both in the ſpeculative and practical part of 
his profeſſion (7). From this city he went to Verona, where he 
read public Lectures on Muſic for two years more, and publiſhed 
ſeveral works; after which he removed to Genoa, whither he 
was invited by the Doge Proſpero : there he entered into Prieſt's 
orders. From Genoa he was invited to Milan by the Duke and 
Ducheſs Galeazzo, but they being ſoon after expelled that city, he 
returned to Naples, where Philip of Bologna, Profeſſor Royal, re- 
ceived him as his colleague; and he became ſo eminent in the theory 
of Mufic, that he was thought ſuperior to John Tinctor, William 
Guarnieri, Bernard Yeart, and many celebrated and learned muſi- 
cians, with whom he now converſed and diſputed. He there com- 
poſed and publiſhed his profound Treatiſe on the Theory of Har- 
mony, 1480; which was afterwards corrected, enlarged, and re- 
publiſhed: at 1 50 but the plague raging: in pets and 


(s) Walther wiſtavenly: 8 1 a 
native of Lyons, in France. Laudenfis. 

(f) His biographers inform us not 
when or where Franchinus met with Bo- 
a of whom he ſo frequently makes 


£ * 


ae mention ; in his works, con- 
ſtant] calling him, Præcaptor meu. P. 
Martini has given a fragment, from a Ky- 
rie Eleiſon, compoſed by Bonadies in 147 2, 
when aforio\ Was: raped yer old. 


that 
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that kingdom being likewiſe much incommoded by a war with the 
Turks, he retreated to Otranto, in Apulia; whence, after a ſhort re- 
ſidence, he returned to Lodi, where he was protected and favoured 
by Pallavicino, the Biſhop, and opened a public ſchool, in which, 
during three years, he formed many excellent ſcholars. He was 
offered great encouragement at Bergamo, if he would ſettle there; 
but the war being over, and the Duke of Milan, his old patron, re- 
ſtored, he preferred the reſidence of that city to any other. It was 
here that he compoſed and poliſhed moſt of his works ; that he 
was careſſed by the firſt perſons of his time for rank and learning ; ; 
and that he read Lectures by public authority to crowded audiences, 
for which he had a faculty granted him by the Archbiſhop and 
chief magiſtrates of the city in 1483, which exalted him far above 
all his cotemporary brethren : and how much he improved the ſci- 
ence by his inſtructions, his leEtutes, and his writings, was teſti- 
fied by the approbation of the whole city; to which may be added 
the many diſciples he formed, and the almoſt infinite number of vo- 
lumes he wrote, among which ſeveral will live as long as Muſic and 
the Latin tongue are underſtood. He likewiſe firſt collected, re- 
viſed, commented, and tranſlated into Latin the old Greek writers 
on Muſic : Ariſtides Quintilianus, Manuel Briennius, Bacchius ſen. 

and Ptolemy's Harmonics. The order of the works he publiſhed is 
as follows: Theoricum Opus Harmonice Diſcipline, mentioned above, 
Neapolis, 1480. Milan, 1492. This was the firſt book on the 
ſubject of Muſic that iſſued from the preſs after the invention of 
Printing, if we except the 'Dejimitiones Term. Mujice, of John 
Tinctor (g). Pradtica Mufice utriuſque Cantus. Milan, 1496. 
Breſcia, 1497, 1502. And Venice, 1512. Angelicum ac Divi- 

*num Opus Mufice Materna Lingua Scrip, Milan, 1508 (5). 

De Harmonica Muſicor. Inſtrumentorum. Milan, 1518. This 
work, we are told by Pantaleone Melegulo, of Lodi, his country- 


man, from whom ſome account of the author appeared in the firſt 
edition, was written when Gafforio was fifty years of age, that is to 


fay, in the year 1501 ; and though the + og is dark and dith- 


) See Vol. II. p 
6 The title _ ol Tel book is Latin, the-reſt is in Italian, 


cult, 
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cult, it was abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the ancient au- 
thors. If, fays Pantaleone, a life ſpent in labour for the advance- 
ment of ſcience, and in a ſeries of laudable actions, can entitle a hu- 
man being to fame in this world, and felicity in the next, the claim 
of Gafforio to both feems indiſputable. 


The doctrines of this excellent theoriſt, who died 1 520, have 
been ſo frequently cited in the courſe of the preceding volume, 
that, after the ample liſt of his writings juſt given, a table of their 
contents, or further extracts from them, ſeem unneceſſary. 


Pi TRO AARON, a Florentine, of the order of Jeruſalem, and 
canon of Rimini, was a voluminous writer on Muſic, He firſt ap- 
pears as an author in 1516, when a ſmall Latin tract in three books, 
De Inſtitutione Harmonica, which he wrote originally in Italian, 
was tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed at Bologna, by his friend, 
Joh. Ant. Flaminius, of Imola. 


His ſecond publication is entitled Toſcanello della Mufica. This 
treatiſe, the n:oſt conſiderable of all his writings, was firſt printed at 
Venice, 1523; then in 15293 and laſtly, with additions, in 1 539. 
In the Dedication to this work the author tells us, that he had 
been admitted into the Papal chapel, at Rome, during the Pontifi- 
cate of Leo X. in ſpeaking of whom, he ſays, Though this 
« Pontiff had acquired a conſummate knowledge in moſt arts and 
* ſciences, he ſeemed to love, encourage, and exalt Muſic more 
* than any other; which ſtimulated many to exert themſelves 
« with uncommon ardor in its cultivation. And among thoſe who 
« aſpired ar the great premiums that were held forth to talents, I 
became, fays he, a candidate myſelf; for being born to a 
* {lender fortune, which I wiſhed to improve by ſome reputable 
«« profefiion, I choſe Muſic ; at which I laboured with unremitting 
„ diligence, till the irreparable loſs I ſuſtained, by the death of my 
* munificent patron, Leo.” 

Thoſe who have read Boethius and Franchinus, will not find 
many new diſcoveries or precepts in this treatiſe of Pietro Aaron. 
However, as the writings of his celebrated predeceſſors were chiefly 


in Latin, his works became perhaps the more uſeful and accept- 
able 


OF MUS 1 C. 


able to the ſecular muſicians of Italy, from the language in which 
they were publiſhed. I Toſcanells is divided into two books: the 
firſt contains a common-place panegyric on Muſic, and an enume- 
ration of its inventors, with definitions and explanations of muſical 
terms and characters. In the ſecond book, after the uſual parade 
of ſcience concerning the genera of the ancients, he proceeds to 
counterpoint, for which he gives a decalogue, or ten precepts (7). 
After this, we have a ſhort explanation of arithmetical, geome- 
trical, and harmonical proportion, with directions for dividing the 
monochord, according to the principles of Guido. 

His third work, publiſhed at Venice, 1525, was likewiſe writ- 
ten in Italian ; for which, as it had been ſo long the cuſtom for La- 
tin to be the vehicle of ſcience, he makes an apology. This Trea- 
tiſe is upon the tones, or keys, of Canto -figurato, which he regulates 
entirely by thoſe of Canto-fermo (). 

Pietro Aaron upon all occaſions manifeſtly exalts the character 
of BARTHOLOMEO RAM1s, a Spaniard, at the expence of Fran- 
chinus. Ramis was the firſt modern who ſuſtained the neceſſity of 
a temperament (7); he was anſwered by Nicholas Burtius, 1487 (in), 
who imagined the honour of Guido to be injured by the Spaniard, 
as Guido uſed the Pythagorean proportions, and had never thought 
of a temperament. Burtius again was handled very roughly by 
SPATARO, the diſciple of Ramis (2); and the venerable theoriſt, 
Franchinus, finding himſelf very: rudely treated in this diſpute, by 
the favourers of temperament, in 1522, when he was upwards of 
ſeventy years of age, took up the defence of Pythagoras, as Fonte- 
nelle (o), at near a hundred; did of Des Cartes. After this, the war 
became general, and continued to rage with great violence fur more 
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() Franchinus and the more ancient Aſhmol. Collect. among Anthony Wood's 


writers gave no more than eight rules of 
counter ant. | 


(4) T — della Natura, e Cognizione di 


tutti li Tuoni di Canto figurato. 


(1) De Mufica, Traftatus, fue Muſica 


pradtica. 1482, 
| (nm) Muſices Opuſeulum cum Defenſe Gui- 
donis Aretini adver/us Lande Hiſpanum 
onon. 1487. —— 


weritatis pravaricator. | 
This tract, printed in black letter, is in the 


1 


books. | 

(2) Joannes Spadarius Bononienſis. 
Muſfices ac Bartolomii Rami Pareie /. 
Præceptoris hongſta Defenſio in Nicol. Burtij 
Parmenf. Opuſc. Bologna, 1491. 

(o) Theor ie des Tourbillons, 1752 ; Ian- 
nie de ſa Mort. The editor of this The- 
ory calls it, Pre/ſervatif contre la Seduction 
de Netotonianiſiue. Pref. | 


| 


than 


* 
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than a century, between the friends of tempered ſcales, and the 
adherents to ancient proportions, and equal harmony. 

The fourth tract of Pietro Aaron is called Lucidario in Muſica 
di. alcune Oppeniani Antiche e Moderne—Compoſto dall eccellente, 
e conſumato Mujico Pi RO AARON, &c. Ven. 1545(p). In this 
work we have diſcuſſions of many doubts, contradictions, queſtions, 
and dithicultics, never ſolved before. Here the timidity of early 
contrapuntiſts appears, in the uſe of accidental ſemitones, which 
the pure diatonic ſcales of Cantogfermo did not allow. 

The following paſſages, which in 1545 were thought /centrous, 
have ſince become the common materials and graund-work of com- 
poſition. | | 


The Uſe of the Falſe Fifth, prohibited by se L. III. 
cap. 3. is allowed by P. Aaron, Lucidario, Lib. II. 


Two 5ths, one falſe, one true, 


(p) The ſplendid and magnificent titles works, did from the partiality of friends. 
given to authors in books, publiſhed by One of the tracts of Franchinus, and that 
themſelves, are no otherwiſe reconcileable which leaſt deferved it, is ſtyled Angelicum 
to modern ideas of literary humility, than ac Divinum Opus Miſicr; and the Luci- 
by ſuppoſing them to proceed from the &dario in Mufica, as the author þim/elf ſeems 
. ot the printer; as the recommen- to inform us, was compoſed by the excel- 
datory verſes which ſucceeded theſe hyper- leut and conſummate mulician, PIETRO Ak 
bolical title-pages, and continued in fa- Rox, &c, &c, 

late as the publication of Pope”: ah 


For 


_ — 
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For the extent of the ſeveral modes, he very frequently confirms 

his opinion by the authority of Marchetto da Padua, whom he 

calls 1/ naſiro eccellentiſſimo Marchetto Padovano (9). It is caſy to 

diſcover through verbal reſpect for the perſon of Franchinus, that 
this author wiſhes on all occaſions to depreciate his doctrines. 

Another ſmall work, entitled Compendiolo di molti dubbj Segreti 
et Sentenze intorno il Canto-fermo e figurato, by this author, has 
no date, and ſeems but a kind of ſupplement to his Lucidario. 

The next writer upon Muſic to Pietro Aaron, in Italy, is Lopo- 
vico FocLiaNno, who publiſhed, in 1529, a Latin tract upon the 
Theory of Sound (r). This work is divided into three ſections: in 
the firſt, he treats of muſical proportions; in the ſecond, of con- 
ſonances ; and in the third, of the diviſion of the monochord. In 
the ſecond ſection, the foundation ſeems to have been laid for an- 
other branch of the muſical controverſy already mentioned, which 
was afterwards agitated with great warmth ; this author contend- 
ing, contrary to the doctrines of Boethius, from whom two-thirds 
of his book are taken, for the diſtinction of greater and let tone, in 
the diatonic tetrachord (s). Of the nature of this diſpute ſome idea 
may be derived from the account given of the ancient muſical ſects 
in Greece, in the firſt volume of this work (7), where the diſcovery 
of a temperament is given to Didymus. 

In 1531, Giov. SPATAROo, already mentioned among the ene- 
mies of Franchinus, publiſhed gt Venice a work, entitled Tra#ats 
di Muſica, in which he renews his attack with redoubled ſcurrility. 
Quarrels of this kind, which are never intereſting to any but the 
combatants and their partizans, are rendered ſtill more offenſive to 
others, by time; as the truths for which they would be thought to 
contend, are either too well een or too much forgotten, to me- 
rit the attention of poſterity. 

In 1538, Giov. MARIA Da TERENTIO Covi nc pub- 
liſhed his Scintille di Muſia, a work which is frequently cited with 
great praiſe by ſubſequent writers ;- as is the following : 


) P. Aaron is obliged to this ka for (r) Mufica Theorica. Fol. 
the 92 of his book; as Marchettus calls () De Unilitate Toni majoris et minoris. 
a work, written in 1274, LUCIDARIUM in ( ) P. 758.4 | 
Arte Mufice plane. See Vol. II. P · 161. 
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Recanetum di Mufica aurea, publiſhed at Rome, the fame year, 
by STEFFANo VANNEo. It was written originally in Italian, and 


tranſlated into Latin by Vincenzio Rofletto, of Verona. And this 


is all that I am able to ſay of theſe two books, as they are now be- 
come fo ſcarce, that I have never been ſo fortunate as to procure ' 
copies of them. : 

Dialoghe della Muſica, by ANToNFRANC18co Doi, publiſhed 
at Venice, 1 544, is likewiſe among the Libri rari. I have never 
ſeen it, except in the library of Padre Martini, where I tranſcribed a 
conſiderable part of it. The author, a whimſical and excentric 
character, tinctured with buffoonery, was not only a practical mu- 
fician and compoſer by profeſſion, but connected and in correſpond- 
ence with the principal writers and artiſts of his time. His Li- 
braria muſt have been an uſeful publication when it firſt appeared ; 
as it not only contains a catalogue and character of all the Italian 
books then in print, but of all the MSS. that he had ſeen, with a 
liſt of the academies then ſubſiſting, their inſtitution, mottos, and 
employment; but what rendered this little work particularly uſeful 
to my enquiries, is the catalogue of all the Muſic that had been 
publiſhed at Venice ſince the invention of Printing ; to this liſt 
I ſhall have frequent occaſion to refer hereafter. The author has 
publiſhed a collection of his letters, and the anſwers to them; and a 
wild fatirical rhapſody, which he calls La Zucca, or the Pumpkin. 
In all his writings, of which he gives a liſt of more than twenty, 
the author aſpires at ſingularity, and the reputation of a comical 
fellow; in the firft he generally ſucceeds, and if he fail in the ſe- 
cond, “ his ſtars are more in fault than he (4). 

At the beginning of his Dialague on Mujfic, the author gives a 
liſt of compoſers then living at Venice, amounting to ſeventeen ; 
of whom ſeven are Netherlanders, the reſt chiefly Italian. In the 


#) Apoſtolo Zeno, in his notes on the 1 egli parli. To. II. p. 180. edit di Ve- 
Bill della Elog. Hal. of Fontanini, ſeems nezia, 1753. It is fo much the practice 
to give a very juſt character of this whimſi- of Don. in all his fantaſtical writings, 
cal writer, when he ſays, 7] Doni ſolito ſem- * to blend truth with falſchood, that the 

e tener dubbloſo il lettore nc” ſuoi fantaftici * reader is unable to diſcover when he is 
-ritti tra la werite, e la falſita, taleh? non ludicrous, or when ſerious. 
"ji exopre, quando da fenno, e quando da bur | 
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courſe of the dialogue, compoſitions by moſt of them are performed. 
In the firſt converſation the interlocutors are Michele, Hoſte, 
Bargo, and Grullone, all performers, who ſing madrigals and ſongs 
by Claudio Veggio and Vincenzo Ruffo. In the ſecond converſa- 
tion, inſtruments are joined to the voices: Anton. da Lucca firſt 
playing a voluntary on the lute, Fa coſe divine; then Buzzino 2/ 
violone; Lod. Boſſo, S. G. Battiſta, Pre Michele, Pre Bartolomeo, 


and Doni himſelf, play on viols; theſe all perform in pieces of 


Riccio da Padua, Girolamo Paraboſco, Berchem, Archadelt (x), 


&c. 


Here Doni ſpeaks with triumph and exultation of the ſupe- 


rior ſtate of Muſic in his time, compared with that of any former 
period: for, ſays he, there are muſicians now, who, if Joſquin 


cc 


were to return to this world, would make him croſs himſelf. In 


«« former times people uſed to dance with their hands in their poc- 
„ kets; and if one could give another a fail, he vas thought a 


« wit, and a dexterous fellow. 


Lach (Henry Iſaac, detto Arrigo 
Tedeſeo), then ſet the ſongs, and was thought a Maſter ; at pre- 


<« ſent he would hardly be a Scholar ().“ 


(x) Paraboſco was organiſt of St. Marc's 
church, at Venice, and, according to Creſ- 
cimbeni, Stor, del. Volg. Porſ. a moſt ad- 
mirable performer. Whoever,” ſays 
Ant. Fran. Doni, Libraria Tratt. imo. 
is endowed by Heaven with the power 


of receiving and communicating pleaſure, 


„ ſhould imitate Paraboſco; who, not 
„ content with that. muſical excellence, 
© with which he has given ſuch delight, 
© both in public and private, and acquired 
© ſuch fame, lager” equal pleaſure 
« by his literary and poetical talents, in 
© the publication of works, that are as 
© much efleemed for their wit and learn- 
«© ing, as oxiginality.“ He then gives 
a liſt of his Tragedies, Comedies, Mik. 
cellaneous Poems, and Letters; adding, 
that „ he hoped his Nowels would ſoon ap- 
_ & pear in print, which, for their invention 
and ſtyle, he thought the moſt admir- 
« able productions of the kind that he had 


« erer read.” They were afterwards pub- 


liſhed under the title of G Diſparti, 1586, 
and I purchaſed them at the ſale of the 


2 


late Mr. Beauclerc's books; but find, on 
peruſal, that Doni ſpoke of them as he did, 
perhaps, of his muſical abilities, with the 
partiality of a friend. Several of the mo- 
tets and madrigals of Paraboſco are inſerted 
in the collections that were publiſhed about 
the middle of the fixteenth century, ſome 
of which I took the trouble to ſcore, but 
found in them no ſubject, and but little de- 
ſiga, or contrivance. And if his literary 
abilities did not impoſe on the writers who 
ſpeak of his muſical productions, his cha- 
racter as a compoſer muſt have been eſta- 
bliſhed on works ſuperior to theſe, which 
are mere rempliſſage. The compoſitions of 
the two . Jachet Berchem, 
and Archadelt, of which we ſhall give ſpe- 
cimens hereafter, are infinitely ſuperior to 
thoſe of Paraboſco. | 

(y) © Hannibal,” ſays Capt. Bluff, 
„% was a very pretty fellow in thoſe days, 
« it muſt be granted. — But alas, Sir! 
& were he alive now, he would be nothing, 
« nothing in the earth.“ 
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Fir Angelico di Mujica, publiſhed at Venice, 1547, by P. Ax- 
GELO DA PiciToNo, an eccleſiaſtic, is a work which, however 
difficult to find at preſent, is, from its dulneſs and pedantry, ſtill 
more dithcult to read. 


Two dialogues on Muſic, by Lui DenTice, a Neapolitan gen- 
tleman, were publiſhed at Rome in 1553. Of theſe, though the 
ſubject turns chiefly upon the mulical proportions, and modes of the 

- ancients, in attempting to explain which, - Boethius ſeems to have 
been the author's principal guide; yet, in the ſecond dialogue, we 
have an account of what was then a modern concert, from which an 

| idea may be formed of the ſtate of practical Muſic at Naples, when 
| this book was written. One of the interlocutors, ſpeaking with 
| rapture of a performance which he had heard at the palace of Donna 

; Giovanna d' Arragona (2), tells us, that the principal muſicians 

| who played on inſtruments, and were of the firſt claſs, were Giovan 
| Leonarda de I Harpa Napolitano, Perino da Firenze, Battiſta Sici- 
| liano, and Giaches da Ferrara; and that the ſingers were Giulio 

[ Ceſare Brancazzo, Franciſco Biſballe, Conte de Briatico, Scipione 

[ di Palla, and a Soprano, whole name, as his performance was cen- 

ſured, the author has concealed ; but of the others, he fays, they 
were moſt perfect muſicians, and ſung in a wonderful manner (a). 
It appears by this dialogue, that the vocal performers were not ac- 
companied by a band, but that each ſung to his own inſtrument. 
Pochi Muſice ſi travano che cantono ſopra gli Stormenti che m'abbiau 
finito di contentare, perche tutti errano in qualche coſa, o nella in- 
tonatione, o nella pronontiatione, o nel ſuonare, o nel fare i Paſſaggi, o 
vero nel remettere & rinforzare la voce quando biſogna; le quali Coſe, 
parte per arte & parte per natura S'acquijtano, ** There are few 
e muſicians,” fays the author, . who ſing to their inſtruments, 
that have entirely ſatisfied me: as they have almoſt all ſome defect 

\ of intonation, utterance, accompaniment, execution of diviſions, 

or manner of diminiſhing and ſwelling the voice occafionally ; in 
«« which particulars both art and nature muſt conſpire to render a 


_ 
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(z) The Emperor Charles V. of the ſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples. 
Houſe of Arragon, was at this time in poſ- (a) Miracoloſamente. 


ce performer 
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* performer perfect.“ The interlocutors then celebrate the ta- 
lents of two female lingers : Donna Maria di Cardona Marcheſe 
della Padula, and Signora Fagiola, as Suing poſſeſſed of all the re- 
quiſites of vocal perfection. 

It may be concluded from this converſation, that the Soprano 
among the male ſingers was an Evirato; that much art and re- 
finement were expected in vocal performers, beſides ſinging in time 
and tune; and that, by thettitles of Count and Marchioneſs given 

* to ſome of the perſonages whoſe talents are celebrated, whether 
they are regarded as profeſſors or Diletanti, it appears that the ſuc- 
ceſsful cultivation of Mulic in the city of Naples was at this time in 
great eſtimation. 

During the ſixteenth century, and a great part of the next, many 
of the moſt eminent muſical theoriſts of Italy employed their time 
in ſubtle diviſions of the ſcale, and viſionary purſuits after the an- 
cient Greek genera; nor was this rage wholly confined to theoriſts, 
but extended itſelf to practical muſicians, ambitious of aſtoniſhing 
the world by their deep ſcience and ſuperior penetration, though 
they might have employed their time more profitably to themſelves, 
and the art they profeſſed, . in exploring the latent reſourees of har- 
monic combinations' and effects in compoſition, or in refining the 
tone, heightening the expreflion, and extending the powers of 
execution, upon ſome particular inftrument. Theſe vain enqui- 
ries certainly impeded the progreſs of modern Muſic; for hardly a 
fingle tract or treatiſe was preſented to the public, that was not 
crowded with cireles, ſegments of circles, diagrams, divifions, ſub- 
diviſions, commas, modes, genera, ſpecies, and technical terms 
drawn from Greek writers, and the now unintelligible and uſeleſs 
jargon of Boethius. 

In 1555, NicoLo ViernkInd publiſhed at Rome a work, 
with the following title: L'Antica Muſica ridotta alla moderna 
Prattica; or, Ancient Muſic reduced to modern Practice,” 
with precepts and examples for the three genera and their ſpecies; 
to which is added, an account of a new inſtrument for the moſt 
perfect mmm of owed bean with many muncal ſe- 
crets. : 1 | Wye 


- Vicentino 
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Vincentino having the title of Dor prefixed to his name, ſeems 
to have been an eccleſiaſtic, of the Benedictine order. He was a 
practical muſician, and appears to have known his buſineſs ; in his 
treatiſe he has explained the difficulties. in the Muſic of his time, 
with ſuch clearneſs, as would have been uſeful to the ſtudent, and 
honourable to himſelf, if ke had not ſplit upon enharmonic rocks, 
and chromatic quick-ſands. He gives a circumſtantial account of 
a diſpute between him and another muſician at Rome, Vincentio 
Lufitanio, who ſuſtained that modern Muſic was entirely diatonic ; 
while Vicentino was of opinion, that the preſent Muſic was a mix- 
ture of all the three ancient genera, diatonic, chromatic, and enhar- 
monic. This diſpute having producedra wager of two gold crowns, 
the ſubject was diſcuſſed in the Pope's chapel, before jYdges ap- 
pointed by the diſputants, and determined againſt Vicentino ; whe- 
ther juſtly or unjuſtly, depends upon the preciſe ſenſe aſſigned to 
the term Chromatic by the ſeveral diſputants. 

What uſe was made of the enharmonic genus in the Muſic of the 
ſixteenth century, I know not; but whenever other ſounds are 
uſed than thoſe of the ſcale, ſtrictiy diatonic, by introducing F, C, 
or G ſharp, or any flat, except that of B, which the Greeks them- 
ſelves allowed in the Synemmenon Tetrachord, and the moſt ſcrupu- 
Jous writers upon Canto-fermo, in the modes of the church, the 
diatonic 1s mixed with the chromatic ; and to this licence the firſt 
contrapuntiſts were reduced, ata cadence in Dand A minor. as well 
as G major. : 

We are now arrived at a "ied when it becomes neceſſary to 
ſpeak of Zarlino, the moſt general, voluminous, and celebrated 
theorift of the ſixteenth century. GiosEFFo ZARLINO da Chi- 
oggia, Maeſtro di Capella of St. Mark's church, at Venice, was 
born in 1540, and author of the following muſical treatiſes, which, 
though ſeparately printed, and at different periods, are generally 
bound up together in one thick folio volume. Inſtitution: Harmo- 
niche, Venice, 1558, 1562, 1573, and 1589. Dimoſirationt 
Harmon. Ven. 1571, and 1589. 'Seppitmenti Muſicali, Ven. 1588. 
We diſcover by theſe dates, that Zarlino firſt appeared as an author 
at the age of eighteen ; and from that period till he had arrived at 
forty- 
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forty-nine, he was continually reviſing and augmenting his works. 
The muſical ſcience of Zarlino, who died 1599, may be traced in a 
right line from the Netherlands: as his maſter Willaert, the founder 
of the Venetian ſchool, was a diſciple of John Mouton, the ſcho- 
lar of the great Joſquin. 

A commentary upon the voluminous writings of this author 
would occupy too large a portion of my work ; and to refer the cu- 
rious reader to the analyſis of his feveral treatiſes, by Artuſi, would 
be doing him little ſervice, as the writings of Artuſi will be diffi- 
cult to find. There are few muſical authors whom I have more 
frequently conſulted than Zarlino, having been encouraged by his 
great reputation, and the extent of his plan, to hope for ſatisfaction 
from his writings concerning many difficulties in the Muſic of the 
early contrapuntiſts ; but I muſt own, that I have been more fre- 
quently diſcouraged from the purſuit by his prolixity, than en- 


lightened by his ſcience : the moſt trivial information is involved 
in ſuch a crowd of words, and the ſuſpence it occaſions is ſo great, 


that patience and curiofity muſt be invincible indeed, to ſupport a 

muſical enquirer through a regular perufal of all his works (5). 
However, as there is perhaps more pedantry diſcovered by wri- 

ters upon Maſfic in general than on any other art, from their am- 


bition of being thought profoundly ſkilled in the uſeleſs jargon of 


ancient Greek theoriſts ; if we make allowances for Zarlino's in- 
firmity in that particular, many uſeful precepts, and much curious 
information concerning the Muſic of the fixteenth century, may be 
collected from his works.  _ 

He begins his Inſtitutes with a panegyric upon Muſic, in the 
uſual ſtrain ; then we have its diviſion into mundane and humane, 
(3) It has often aftonifhed me to find knowledge, they kindly mounted up to the 

the Italians, who are in general poſſeſſed principles of things, and informed zhem in 


of ſuch animation and impetuoſity, ſo pro- Selle parole, that in the regular enunciation 
Hx and verboſe in their proſe writings; of the letters of the alphabet, A precedes 


and that a people of ſueh exquitite taſte in 


the fine arts, ſhould have ſo little in lite- 
rature. It ſeems as ii their old authors 


were fo conſcious of the ſweetneſs of their 

uage, that they thought their readers 
could never have enough of it; and there. 
fore, giving them credit for no previous 


B;. and B is immediately ſubſequent to A. 


I find among the moſt enthufialtic admirers 


of the Italian language and poetry, but few 
who have had patience to read many of 
their old proſe writers, Boccacio and Ma- 
ehiavelli excepted. 


faithfully 
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faithfully drawn from Boethius; after this, there is a great waſte of 
words, and parade of ſcience, in attempting to explain the ſeveral 
ratios of greater and leſs inequality, proportion, and proportion- 
ality, &c. where, in his commenting on Boethius, we have divi- 
ſions of muſical intervals that are impracticable, or at leaſt ĩaadmiſ- 
ſible, in modern harmony. 

In his account of the ancient ſyſtem, he diſcovers much reading; ; 
and that is what he chiefly wiſhes the reader ſhould know. | 

In deſcribing the diatonic genus, in which the tetrachord is di- 
yided into tone major, tone minor, and major ſemitone : 3, V, and 
, for which diviſion, commonly called the ſyntonous, or intenſe 
of Ptolemy, he conſtantly contends, we have the ſubſtance of his 
diſpute with Vincenzio Galilei, which will be mentioned hereafter. 
The ſecond part of his Inſtitutions is chiefly employed in meaſuring 
and aſcertaining intervals by means of the Monochord, and an in- 
ſtrument called the Me/o/abe,. which is ſaid to have been invented 
either by Archytas of Tarentum, or Eraſtohenes, for the purpoſe of 
galving an interval. Whether the practical muſicians of antiquity 
applied theſe calculations to their flutes and lyres, I know not; but 
of this I am moſt certain, that the greateſt performers of modern 
times are Ariſtoxenians, and make the Ear the only inſtrument of 
calculation; which, by means of harmony, and the eonſtant op- 
portunities of compariſon which the baſe or other accompaniment 
affords them, during performance, is rendered a much more truſty 
guide than it could be in playing a ſingle part (c). : 

The elements of counterpoint, and fundamental rules of compo- 
ſition, which chiefly concern the practical muſician, are given in 
the third part of the Inſtitutes; and theſe are more ample, and il- 
luſtrated with more examples, than in any preceding writer; parti- 
cularly the laws of canon and fugue, for which no inſtructions 


(c) It ſeems, however, as if the ancient 
inſtruments, upon which all the tones were 


fixed, had more need of the aſſiſtance of cal- 


culation and mathematical exactneſs in re- 
gulating their intervals than thoſe of the 
violin- tribe, at preſent; which, n n 
the open ſtrings, which often lead the 

former to erroneous intonation, depend — 


the firength and dexterity of the muſician's 
hand, and accuracy of his ear, d:ring er: 
0 


formance. See an ingenious and uſe 


work, called Eſſay upon Tune, publiſhed at 
Edinburgh, 1781; where the imperfections 
in the ſcales of modern inſtruments are 
clearly ſhewn, and r for ee 
them Preſeribed. 30 nd 


have 
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haye been, given by F chien. though they were in ſach high 
favour during his SE P. Aaron and Vicentino have indeed ſtarted 
the ſubject, but the. purſuit of it was left to Zarlino. | 

In the fourth, part: of the, Iuſtitutes we have a ſhort hiltazicat: acs 
count of the inyentors of the ſeveral ecelefiaſtical modes: it is in- 
deed a mere {keleton. of aſſertions, or gonjectures without proof, more 
derived from traditional than written evidence. He here likewiſe 
gives inſtructions for compoſing in all theſe modes, in which he re- 
ligioully keeps: within their legal limits, and ſubmits. to all the re- 
ſtraints which antiquity had. preſoribeꝗ ( O5 T ben war 

He Zives excellent, zules for com poſing motets and e 
Now it is remarkable, that he adviſes the compoſer to make the Te- 
nor proceed regularly through the ſounds of the mode he ſhall chuſe; 
and above all, that zhis pat by ſa much the more finvath, regular, 
and, beautiful, ag the geſt. are to be built upon its hence, ſiys he, 
its. founds may 5 - called the nerves aid ligaments, of all the 
other parts: by which it appears, thatethe cantilena, or principal 
melody, was, not given, as it is by modern compoſers, to the ſoprano, 
or big beſt part; that caſtrati were not ſo common as at preſent; and 
that the tenor being the kind of voice moſt eaſily found, and more 
generally good than that of any other pitch, was Judkciqufly, ho- 
noured with, the principal melody. o: Wo bei HA eit tar 

Zarlino ſays, that ſo great was the rage in his time for multiply; 
ing parts in muſical compoſitions, that ſome maſters, not content 
with: three or four, Which duticed to their predeceſſors, had in- 


Py Padre dr 8 0 # a 5 % ufed by ancient Wane to vol fork 
punto, in recommending he lud) and 1 I. „ ſounds as differed from the Canto-ferms, 
tation of ancient maſters, has' Well deſcribed e and with what parſimony they admitted 
the difficulties they had to encounter; „ ſuch accidents as Canto 3 requires, 
where, after confronting the"ecelefiaſtical «« particular] in the third and fourth 
ſcales with the ſecular, we have the fol- tones; 1 inſtead of modulating 
lowing. paſſage : From an arteative. and © into B mts the fifth of the mode or key, 

„comparative view of theſe ſcales, any «as 16 cokſtantly practiſed at prefent, they 
« one Fehde learning the art of coun- «have paſſed to the Fey of A in the fourth” 
66 terpoint for the ſervice" of the church, © tone, and bo in the third; by which 

„will fee What diligence and efforts were % means they bave been able, gexterouſiy, 

„ neceſſary to unite the different qualities « to unite the different qualities of Cauto- 


of Canto fermo and Canto-fighrato; and by «' fermo with 14 of Canto Os. P, 
carefully examining the examples given I. p. zo, & 53. 
„of both, will diſcover what artifices were 


Vol. III. N e creaſed 


JT. 
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creaſed them to fifty; from which, he truly obſerves, nothing but 
noiſe and confuſion could ariſe (e). However, in another part of 
his book (/), he tells us; that Adriano Willaert had invented maffes 
a Due Cori, over a tre; or, as ſomel call ther; Corr Speezatt, 
which had an admirable effect. We know not how Okenheim 
diſpoſed his thirtyaſiꝶ parts in the motet already mentioned 235 
but they would have furniſhed nine choirs of four voices each; 
the large churches-of Italy, where the performers are divided: _ 
two bands, placed in oppoſite galleries; all the imitations and ſolo 
parts are diſtinctly heard, and when united in at leaſt eight real 
parts, completely fill the ears of the audience with 1 m charins 
of congregated ſound (5). V1 7 

Zarlino has very exalted Anse of tie qualifications roqullits to a 


 CompLEeTy MostcrAx, and tells us (i), that it is :neceſliry he 


ſhould have a knowledge in Arithmetic for the calculation of muſi- 
eal proportions; of Geometry, to meaſurb them; of the Montchord 


and Harpſichord, to try experimeuts and effects; that he ſhould be 


able to Tune inſtruments, in order to accuſtom the ear to diſtinguiſn 
and judge of intervals; that he ſhould - Sing with truth and taſte, 


and perfectly underſtand Counterpoint ; that he'ſhould-be a Gram 


marian,” in order to write ' correctly, and ſet words with propriety ; 
that he ſhould read Hiſtory, to know the progreſs of his art; be a 


(e) Dalle pul? ne * gere, vocal and vaten performers that are * 
& gran rumore, & gnafi con n lone aſſembled upon particular occafi Wy fuch 
(f) P. III. p. 268- as the Feaſt of the Sons '6f the Clergy at 


) Vol. II. p. 473. St. Paul's; the Triennial Meetings of the 
1 J have never heard this Me of, 2 — choirs of Worceſter, Hereford and 
compoſition. attempted. in our cathedrals,, Glougeſter,; che Feaſt of Phe, Cecilia, at. 
when a powerful band of inſtruments and Saliſbury; and occaſional ormance of 
additional voices are joined to the uſual oratorios in other par pale churches. 
choral performers. Indeed, all our chant of the kingdom; but above all, from the 
ing je :ommon choir ſervice, denived from ſtupendous rs reſs of muſicians at Weſt-, 
the ancient antiphonal ſinging, is of this. minſter-abbey The admirable pieces com- 
kind: the perfof mers bein ius h divided, poſed for on EIS ras by. the. late Mr. J. 
and placed on each fide. the choir, Km C. Bach, with which a ublic has been 
two bands, one of which is called the Dean's. ſo deli hted,, loſe. much 4 their effect for 
ſide, and the other the chanters?: Decani, want of diſtance between the. two orcheſtras. 


Cantoris; but the number of voices in our 


cathedral eſtabliſhments is not ſufficient. to 
produce the great effects which might be. 
obtained from the united force of al the 


Such elaborate compoſitions would have a 
fair trial, if a powerful band were placed 


in each of the galleries at the Pantheon. 


4) 1 P. IV. P- 342, A 8 


maſter 


- , 
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maſter of Logic, to reaſon upon, and itweſtigate the more abſtruſe 
parts of it; and of Rhetoric, to expreſs his thoughts with preciſion; 
and further, that he would do well to add to theſe ſciences ſome ac · 
quaintance with Natutal Philoſophy, and the Philoſophy. of Sound; 
that his ears being perfectly exerciſed and purified, may not be eaſily 
deceived. And adds, that he whoraſpites at the title of perfect mu- 
ſician, has occaſion for all theſe qualifications, as a deficiency in any 
one of them will frequently rentiert the reſt uſeleſs. An additional 
qualification is now become neceſſaty to be added to thoſe enume- 
rated by Zarlino, which: is: a perfect knowledge of the genius and 
powers of all the inſtruments for which a mufician writes ; other- 
wiſe. he will not only embarraſs a performer by uſeleſs and un- 
meaning difficulties, but loſe opportunities of producing effects by 
the bow of a violin, the caup ile langus of flutes, and a ſelection of 
dba pureſt and beſti tones on other wind- inſtruments. 


The quotations from other maſters, and the little dicdddnfanivs 
which frequently occur concerning them, are curious and amuſing z 
but it has been often a cauſe of wonder, that Paleſtrina, his country- 
man and cotemporary, fome of whoſe works were printed at Venice, 
in the very place of Zarlino's refidence, before the laſt edition of his 
treatiſes came out; ſhould! nevet once have been mentioned among 
the great muſicians whom he has celebrated. Of his maſter and 
friend, Adrian Willaert, he always ſpeaks with reverence and aftec- 
tion; referring to his compoſitions in illuſtration of his rules 
and _ precepts. And in the dialogue Delle Dimoſtrationi Har- 
moniche, which he places under the year 1 562, the interlocutors 
are all muſicians: conſiſting of Franceſco Viola, Maeſtro di Capella 
to Alphonſo d' Eſte, Duke of Ferrara; Claudio Merula, Organiſt 
of St. Mark's church, at Venice; Adriano Willaert, Maeſtro di 
Capella to the Republic, at whoſe houſe they aſſembled; Signor 
Deſiderio, a philoſopher of Pavia; and Zarlino. The plan is ma- 
nifeſtly an imitation of Baldaſſare Caſtiglione' s Cortegiano, as Ca- 
ſtiglione's was of the dialogues of Cicero, and Cicero's of Plato. 

The ſubjects diſcuſſed in theſe Ragionamenti are too ſpeculative 


and mathematical to render their converſation very brilliant ; for 
| 9 ah what 


1 —[—ñ „ ⅛ͤ—Ü - - - — 
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what can poſſibly enliven the propoſitions and demonſtrations con- 
cerning the ſeſquioctave tones, ratios of conſonances, parallelograms, 
diagonal lines, angles of incidence, diviſion of the monoechord, &c.? 
_ After all the eulogiums beſtowed upon Zarlino by the learned, 
who are ignorant of Muſic, it would perhaps be more difficult to 
prove that the art of compoſition, or ſcience of ſound, was greatly 
advanced by his writings, than that much better Muſic was pro- 
duced in the Roman ſchool by Paleſtrina, and others, who never 
peruſed them, than by himſelf, or any of his difciples. The truth 
is, that Zarlino was not a man of genius, though poſſeſſed of great 
diligence, and a conſiderable ſhare of learning; hence, his precepts 
are better than his examples. The pains he took to be correct 
degenerated into pedantry ; and his compoſitions, of which he has 
given ſeveral ſpecimens in his theoretical works, are totally devoid 
of facility and pleaſing effects. He has been cited; in the ſecond 
volume (4), in ſupport of the modern Greeks: being partial to the 
fourth, as a concord; but his own fondneſs for that interval in the 
two parts which he has ſet to a plain ſong, in which there are no 
fewer than ten naked and inſipid fourths, will appear by the . 
cimen of his ſtyle, No. I. on the following plates. | 

If the Canto-fermo upon which theſe parts were confiracted was 
not made on purpoſe, or rendered ſubſervient to his deſign by alte 
rations, the compoſing a canon upon it, was certainly an enterprize of 
very great difficulty. Indeed the labour appears but too plainly in 
this, as in every compoſition of Zarlino. How much more ſucceſs- 
ful is his cotemporary, Paleſtrina, in elaborate undertakings! He ne- 
ver ſeems to meet with a difficulty; all flows as if Canto-fermo and 
fugue were out of the queſtion ; as the muſical reader will diſcover 
in the ſhort movement, No. II. extracted from his Magnificat, 
in the ſecond tone, in which art and ſimplicity are ſo well 
united, that a regular fugue, almoſt in canon, is carried on without 
the leaſt appearance of reſtraint ! But Fugue ſeems as anten to Pa- 
leſtrina, as = to Dryden. 


(t) P. 53. 
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If we compare the example of Zarlino with that of Paleſtrina, 
the harmony of the celebrated theoriſt, though ſtrictly regular, will 
be found to be dry, ungrateful, and totally dev aid of entertainment. 
He is merely able to do juſt what ay be done; but nothing comes 
from him ſpontaneouſly, as if rules were forgotten, and art was 
become nature. 

The beſt compoſition which I have ever feen, by Zarlino, is an 
Antiphon, in one of his works, entitled, Modulationes ſex Vo- 
cibus (I). Three of the ſix parts are in ſtrict canon, in moto con- 
trario, and the other three in free fugue. This compoſition, which 
is built upon a fragment of Canto-fermo, and extremely artificial, 
is printed in only four parts; as the canon, three in one, was to be 
deciphered by the following motto: Prima locum ſervat, tbęſim 
altera ſentit, & arfim oftavam duo poſt tempora tertia habet. It 
is too long for inſertion here, or I would give the curious reader an 
opportunity of ſeeing the ingenuity of the author's contrivance, in 
a full ſcore of ſix parts, without the trouble of ſolving ſo difficult a 


muſical problem: a labour which, if any one ſhould have the pa- 


tience to accompliſh, it is very doubtful whether he would think 
himſelf ſufficiently repaid for fo hard a taſk, by the pleaſure which 
this production would afford him, either in contemplation or per- 
formance. rf 

Zarlino has been celebrated by Thuanus, and many other cotem- 
porary as well as later writers, who never ſpeak of Paleſtrina, or 
perhaps knew that he had exiſted ;' and yet, if that divine muſician, 
inſtead of compoſing the moſt exquiſite Muſic that ever had admiſ- 
fion into the Chriſtian church, had been the author of one dull book 
upon the theory of his art, he would have had his merit blazoned, 


and his name handed down to the lateſt poſterity, by Journaliſts, 


biographers, and all the literary heralds! 

VINCENTIO GALILE1, a Florentine nobleman, and father of 
the great Galileo Galilei, had received inſtructions in Muſic from 
Zarlino; but being a performer on the Lute, and of courſe a 


| (1) Per Philippum 'Uſhertuni edite. Wa tica 4 a Chairs To. II. F. 2 50. Ven. 


friend 


tiis, 1556, See allo PaoLuccr's Arte Prat- has 


as So 
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friend to the doctrines of Ariſtoxenus, which Zarlino, a fayourer 
of tempered ſcales, conſtantly combats, he cenſured his maſter in a 
ſmall tract, entitled, Diſcorſo intorno all” Opere di Zarlino; which 
not paſſing unnoticed in the ſecond volume of the theoriſt's works, 
Galilei, in 1581, publiſhed Dzalogo della Mujica antica e moderna, in 
ſua difeſa contra Giuſeppe Zarlino, in which he becomes an open an- 
tagoniſt. To analyſe the reaſoning on both fides of this controverſy, 
would afford the reader very little ſatisfaction, as it would be dith- 
cult to render the ſubject intereſting ; I ſhall thereforg_only ob- 
ſerve, that) beſides the diſpute with Zarlino, this = contains 
many miſcellaneous articles, ſome of which are amuſing and curious; 


however, there are others which are contradictory, and Sazarded 
without ſufficient information or enquiry; and the author mani- 


feſts no deep reſearch into antiquity, when he boldly aſſerts, 


p. 101, that the Battuta, or beating time, was not practiſed. by the 


ancients (); and p. 133, that the monochord was invented by the 
Arabians. 

It was the opinion of Galilei (n), that in his time there were not 
more than four great performers on the organ, who were likewiſe 
compoſers, in all Italy, which more abounded with muſicians than 
any other part of the world; and theſe were Annibale Padovano, 
Claudio da Coreggio, Giuſeppi Guami, and Luzzaſco Luzzaſchi. 
He mentions the Viola d Arco and Violone (), but not the Valin. 
And complains of the muſical Embrozgerers of his time, who, by 
their changes and diviſions, ſo diſguiſed every melody, that it was 
no longer recognizable, but reſembled the repreſentations of the firſt 
painters in oil, Cimabue and Giotto, which required the names to 
be written under them for the convenience of the ſpectator, who 
without ſuch aſſiſtance would be unable to diſtinguiſh a roſe from 
a lily, a rabbit from a hare, a ſparrow from a linnet, or a lobſter 
from a trout. 


He ſays (p), that the Italians who were in poſſeſſion of the harp 


before the time of Dante, had it from Ireland; and adds, that it 


() See proofs to the contrary, Vol. I. ( * 141, & 147» 
P- 75 | ( P. 143. 
( P. 138. 
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is only a cithara with many ſtrings; having, when Galilei wrote, 
four octaves and a tone in compaſs. And as the harp came from 
the cithara, ſo the harpſichord had its origin from the harp : being 
nothing more than a horizontal harp, as every one who examines 
its figure with that idea, muſt ſee, The Cetera, or guittar, he 


ſays, was furniſhed to Italy by the Engliſh, who were formerly fa- 
mous for making ſuch inſtruments. | 


Galilei is faid to have been aſſiſted in this controverſy by Girolo- 
mo Mei, a Florentine nobleman, mathematician, philoſopher, 
and theoretical muſician (). 

Gro. MARIA AR Tust, of Bologna, though he is ranked only 
among the minor writers on Muſic, yet if his merit and importance 
are eſtimated by the celebrity and ſize of his volumes, he certainly 
deſerved the attention of ſtudents and collectors of muſical tracts. 
In his Arte del Contrappunto ridotta in tavole, publiſhed at Venice, 
1586, he has admirably analyſed and compreſſed the voluminous 
and diffuſed works of Zarlino and other anterior writers on muſi- 
cal compoſition, into a compendium, in àa manner almoſt as clear 
and geometrical as M. d' Alembert has abridged the theoretical works 
of Rameau (7). In 1589, Artuſi, who, like moſt of the muſical 
writers of Italy, was an eccleſiaſtic, publiſhed a ſecond part of his 
Arte del Contrappunto, which is a uſeful and excellent ſupplement 
to his former compendium (). And in 1600 and 1603, this in- 


(7) Battiſta Doni, in his Trattato ado. 
ſopra g' Inftrumenti di Tafti, or Keyed-In- 
ſtruments, ſays, that in the beginning of 
his muſical ſtudies, his partiality for the 
muſic of the ancients was greatly increaſed 
by the peruſal of the Dialogue of Galilei, in 
which Mei had the greater part, (dove il Mei 
cbbe la meggior parte), and ſtill more by a 
Treatiſe written by this learned perſonage 
(Mei) De Modis Mufic, a MS. preſented to 
the Vatican Library by Monſig. Guarengo. 


Op: Om. To. E p. 324. Dont has ſupport- 
ed t 


his aſſertion by no proof; but in the 
Vatican Library, among the queen of Swe- 
den's MSS, there is a volume of inedited 
tracts and letters, written by Girolamo Mei, 
upon the Muffe of the Ancients, in which 
are diſcoverable, not only opinions ſimilar 


to thoſe of Galilei, but frequently the words 


— 


in which they are expreſſed in his Dialogue; 
particularly in a letter from Mei, dated 
Rome, 1572, in anſwer to two that he had 
received from Galilei, in which he ſeems to 
have been confulted concerning the uſual 
difficulties which thoſe have to encounter 
who undertake to diſcuſs the muſic of the 
ancients, I procured a copy of this letter 
entire, and conſiderable extracts from the 
other writings of Mei, which indeed con- 
tain the whole ſubſtance of Galile!'s Dia- 
logue, except what concerns the contro= 
verſy with Zarlino relative to the muſical 
ſcales and proportions of the ancients. 

(r) Elemens de Mufique—Sxivant les prix- 
ci es de Ramedu. | 

(s) The whole work was reprinted, with 
additions, con aggiunte, 1598, 
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telligent writer publiſhed at Venice the firſt and ſecond part of an- 
other work: Delle Imperfettioni della moderna Mufica., Here the 
author gives a curious account of the ſtate of inſtrumental muſic 
in his time; and in deſcribing a grand concert that was made by 
the nuns of a convent at Ferrara, in 1598, on occaſion of a double 
wedding between Philip the III. king of Spain with Margaret 
queen of Auſtria, and the archduke Albert with the infanta Iſa- 
bella, the king's ſiſter, he enumerates the ſeveral inſtruments that 
were employed, and points out their excellencies and defects. 
Among theſe, though the Violin is juſt mentioned, yet nothing is 
faid of its properties, while the cornet, trumpet, . viol, / double- 
harp, lute, flute, and harpſichord, are honoured with particular re- 
marks, both on their conſtruction and uſe; but among theſe, the 
cornet, which has been ſupplanted in the favous of the public by 
the hautbois, ſeems to have ſtood the higheſt in the author's eſti! 
mation. The elder Doni, in his dialogue written about fifty years 
before, mentions the Cornet more frequently than any other inſtru- 
ment: I divino Antonio da Cornetto, perfettiſſimo-& M. Battiſta: 
dal Fondaro con il ſuo Cornetto ancora; che lo ſuona miracolgſumente. 
I have not been able to diſcover what inſtrument is to be under- 
ſtood in this dialogue, when Girolamo Paraboſco ſays, Io ſuoners 
lo flrumento : and when it is ſaid, M. Gio. Vaniacopo Buzzino / fuo- 
nando di Violone il Soprano, come egli fa miracoloſamente, I am ut- 
terly unable to gueſs what inſtrument is meant, unleſs the word 
Violone, by a typographical error, has been printed for Yi9/in9, But 
to return to Artuſi's Remarks upon Inſtruments : his hero on the 
cornet was Girolamo da Udine. In ſpeaking of defects in the. 
intonations of different inſtruments, J expected the violin would 
be celebrated for its ſuperior perfection in that particular; but by 
the author's filence on the ſubject, I am convinced that it was either 
then but little uſed in concert, or was very ill played. 
ORAZ IO Ti6RiN1, Canon of Arezzo, publiſhed at Venice, in 
1588, a Muſical Compendium: Compendio della Mufica, which he 


dedicated to Zarlino, from whom he received a letter of thanks for 


the laurel-crown with which he had bound his brows ; which let- 
ter is prefixed to the work, with complimentary verſes innumerable. 
from 
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from other friends. This Compendium is not only well digeſted by 

the author, but rendered more clear and pleaſant in the peruſal, by 
the printer, who has made uſe of large Roman types, inſtead of Ita- 
lic, in which moſt of the books that were publiſhed in Italy, before 
the preſent century, were printed. This author (?) is the firſt, in 
my recollection, who has cenſured the impropriety and abſurdity of 
compoſing Muſic for the church upon the ſubject of old and vulgar 
ballad tunes. The cadences which he has given () in three, four, 
five, and fix parts, and which are good examples of eccleſiaſtical coun- 
terpoint, have been almoſt all uſed by Morley (x), without once 
mentioning Tigrini's name, either in the text or catalogue of authors 
whom he has cited. Zarlino, who had adopted the four new eccle- 
ſiaſtical tones propoſed by Glareanus, was followed by Tigrini, 
with whom they ſeem to have ſtopped: as no more than the eight 
ancient tones appear afterwards to have been acknowledged by or- 
thodox eccleſiaſtical compoſers ; and Zarlino himſelf, in the laſt 
editions of his works, relinquiſhed the idea of twelve modes: as 
no new harmony or modulation was furniſhed by the additional four 
to the contrapuntiſt, without violating the ancient rules of Canto- 
fermo, which confine all its melody to the different ſpecies of octave. 
It appears from this Compendium, that Contrapunto alla mente, or 
extemporary diſcant apes a plain- ſong, was {ſtill practiſed in the 
churches of Italy: as p:-125, inſtructions are given for this ſpecies 
of muſical divination. 

In the fame year Don PizTRo PoxT1o, at Parma, printed his 
Muſical Diſcourſes : Raggionamenti di Muſica. This laſt work, 
which is in dialogue, was written by an eminent compoſer, of 
whoſe productions there are ſtill excellent ſpecimens ſubſiſting. 
The author, however, though a practical muſician, could not ſhun 
the pedantry of the times; but inſtead of going directly to work 
like a man of buſineſs, loſes his time in calculating ratios, or 
tranſcribing them from Boethius, or other authors who had pillaged 
him already, beſtowing upon the reader twenty pages of his ſmall 


(%) Lib. II. cap. xiii. | (x) Introduction, Part III. from p. 129 
(+) L. III. cap. xxvi. to 142+ Old edit, 
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telligent writer publiſhed at Venice the firſt and ſecond. part of an- 
other work: Delle Imperfettioni della moderna Mufica. Here the 
author gives a curious account of the ſtate of inſtrumental muſic. 
in his time; and in deſcribing a grand concert that was made, by, 
the nuns of a convent at Ferrara, in 1 598, on occafion-of.a double 
wedding between Philip the III. king of Spain with Margaret 
queen of Auſtria, and the archduke Albert with the infanta Iſa- 
bella, the king's ſiſter, he enumerates the ſeveral inſtruments that 
were employed, and points out their excellencies and, defects. 
Among theſe, though the Violin is juſt mentioned, yet nothing is 


faid of its properties, while- the cornet, trumpet, viol, double- 


harp, lute, flute, and harpſichord, are honoured with particular re- 
marks, both on their conſtruction and uſe; but among theſe, the 
cornet, which has been ſupplanted in the favoot: of the public by 
the hautbois, ſeems to have ſtood the higheſt in the author's eſti! 
mation. The elder Doni, in his dialogue written about fifty years 
before, mentions the Cornet more frequently than any other inſtru- 
ment: I divino Antonio da Cornetto, perfettifimo——& M. Battiſta 
dal Fondaro con il ſuo Cornetto ancora; che lo ſuona miracolgſamente. 
I have not been able to diſcover what inſtrument is to be under 
ſtood in this dialogue, when Girolamo Paraboſco ſays, Io ſuonerd 
lo flruments : and when it is ſaid, M. Gio. Vaniacopo Buzzino ſubs. 
nando di Violone il Soprano, come egli fa miracoloſamente, I am ut- 
terly unable to gueſs what inſtrument is meant, unleſs the word 
Violone, by a typographical error, has been printed for Violino. But 
to return to Artuſi's Remarks upon Inſtruments :/ his hero on the: 
cornet was Girolamo da Udine. In ſpeaking of defects in the 
intonations of different inſtruments, - I expected the violin would' 
be celebrated for its ſuperior perfection in that particular; but by 


the author's ſilence on the ſubject, I am convinced that it was either 


then but little uſed in concert, or was very ill played... 1; 
| Orazto TioRIxI, Canon of Arezzo, publiſhed at Venice, in 
1588, a Muſical Compendium: Compendio della Mufica, which he 
dedicated to Zarlino, from whom he received a letter of thanks for 
the laurel-crown with which he had bound his brows ; which let- 


ter 18 prefixed to the work, with complimentary verſes innumerable 
rom 
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from other friends. This Compendium is not only well digeſted by 
the author, but rendered more clear and pleaſant in the peruſal, by 
the printer, who has made uſe of large Roman types, inſtead of Ita- 
lic, in which moſt of the books that were publiſhed in Italy, before 
the preſent century, were printed. This author (2) is the firſt, in 
my recollection, who has cenſured the impropriety and abſurdity of 
compoſing Muſic for the church upon the ſubject of old and vulgar 
ballad tunes. The cadences which he has given () in three, four, 
five, and fix parts, and which are good examples of eccleſiaſtical coun- 
terpoint, have been almoſt all uſed by Morley (x), without once 
mentioning Tigrini's name, either in the text or catalogue of authors 
whom he has cited. Zarlino, who had adopted the four new eccle- 
ſiaſtical tones propoſed by Glareanus, was followed by Tigrini, 
with whom they ſeem to have ſtopped : as no more than the eight 
ancient tones appear afterwards- to have been acknowledged by or- 
thodox eccleſiaſtical compoſers ; and Zarlino himſelf, in the laſt 
editions of his works, relinquiſhed the idea of twelve modes: as 
no new harmony or modulation was furniſhed by the additional four 
to the contrapuntiſt, without violating the ancient rules of Canto- 

Jermo, which confine all its melody to the different ſpecies of octave. 

It appears from this Compendium, that Contrapunto alla mente, or 
extemporary diſcant upon a plain-fong, was ſtill practiſed in the 
churches of Italy: as p. 12 5 inſtructions are given for thas ſpecies 
of muſical divination. 

In the ſame year Don Pirrro Pomelo; at Parma, printed his 

Muſical Diſcourſes: Raggionamenti di Mufica. This laſt work, 
which is in dialogue, was written by an eminent compoſer, of 
whoſe productions there are ſtill excellent ſpecimens ſubſiſting. 

The Ma however, though a practical muſician, could not ſhun 
the pedantry of the times ; 5 inſtead of going directly to work | 
like a man of buſineſs, loſes his time in calculating ratios, or | | 
tranſcribing them from Boethius, or other authors who had pillaged 
him already, Og upon the reader twenty pages of his ſmall | 
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quarto tract upon ſpeculative definitions, and arithmetical, geome- 
trical, and harmonical proportions; to which, if a practical muſi- 
cian underſtood them, he would never apply for help while he had 
the free uſe of his hands and ears. At length, having impreſſed 
his reader with a due ſenſe of his profound ſcience and erudition, 
the author, deſcending from the Spheres, deigns to treat of the Mu- 
ſic of this nether world; and in his ſecond Raggionamento gives 
precepts and examples for the uſe of all the concords and diſcords ; 


in the third he goes through all the eccleſiaſtical tones ; and in the 


fourth and laſt, all the moods and divifions of time ; terminating his 
diſcourſe with ſhort inſtructions for compoſing maſſes, motets, 
plalms, madrigals, and ricercari (). In the courſe of this little 
work, the author, though a compoſer himſelf, frequently refers to 
the productions of others. Among theſe, his favourites ſeem to have 
been Joſquin, Giachetto, Morales, Adriano, Cipriano, Paleſtrina, 
and Vincenzio Ruffo. The theoriſts he cites are chiefly Franchinus, 
P. Aaron, Lanfranco, Fogliano, Zarlino, and Galilei. As a ſpeci- 
men of his own abilities in compoſition, I ſhall preſent the reader 
with a movement ſelected by the learned Padre Martini (z), from 
the ſecond book of his Magnificats. The ſubject of the compoſi- 
tion is the Romiſh chant of the Magnificat in the eighth mode or 
tone, which is led off by the treble, accompanied by the counter- 
tenor and baſe in counterpoint. At the fifth bar, the ſecond tenor 
begins the chant, and at the ſeventh, is anſwered by the firſt tenor, 
in the 5th, at the diſtance of which interval theſe two parts continue 
in ſtrict canon to the end. 


(y) This term, which implied any work time, compoſed Ricercari, without words, 
of fancy, and original invention, was ſuc- for the voice, which were a ſpecies of Sole 
ceeded by Fantaſia, as Fantaſia was by Se- Ffoggi. - 
natd. Adrian Willaert, and others of his (z) Saggio di Contrap. P. . p. 178, 
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The laſt Treatiſe upon Muſic which appeared in Italy during 
the ſixteenth century, was the Prattica di Mufica, by P. Lono- 
vico ZACCONI, of Peſaro, the firſt part of which was printed at 
Venice, 1592, and the ſecond 15963 a publication in which the au- 
thor not only propoſes to give inſtructions for the regular compoſi- 
tion, but the accurate performance, of every ſpecies of Muſic. 
The idea 1s ſplendid ; but the world has been fo frequently deceived 
by the titles of books, that authors are obliged to abate in their pro- 
miſes, in proportion as the expectations of the public are diminiſhed. 
If Arts and Sciences could be acquired by the dead letter of ſilent 
inſtruction, every one who could read, in Italy, might, during tlie 
times under conſideration, have been a muſician. But though no 
ingenious occupation was perhaps ever yet completely taught by 
books, without a maſter, or by a maſter, without books, yet they 
are excellent helps to each other. It is hardly poſſible for a di- 
dactic work to fatisfy all the doubts that ariſe in an enquiring mind 
during ſolitary meditation; particularly in the firſt ſtages of a ſtu- 
dent's journey through the rugged roads of Science. But when he 
has made ſome progreſs, if he ſhould be ſeparated from his guide, 
the way becomes daily ſo much more ſtraight and ſmooth, that by 
the help of theſe kinds of charts, he will be enabled to advance 
with tolerable ſpeed and facility, by himſelf. 

Zacconi's work, though ſometimes dry and tedious, contains 
much uſeful and practical knowledge. And as he is almoſt the 
only Italian writer on the ſubject of Mufic who has not bewildered 
himſelf in enquiries concerning the ſyſtems of the ancient Greeks, 
or the philoſophy of ſound, he has had the more leiſure for ana- 
1yſing the art, and facilitating the ſtudent's progreſs. This author 
regarded Okenheim, Joſquin, Iſaac, Brumel, Mouton, and Senfe- 
lio, as ancients compared with Willaert, Morales, Cipriano, Zar- 
lino, and Paleſtrina; and theſe laſt, ancient, with reſpect to him- 
ſelf, and cotemporaries ; and ſays (a), that as the ancient Greeks 
and Romans produced their muſical effects by mere melody, united 
with poetry, and Joſquin and other early contrapuntiſts, by notes of 
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different lengths, harmonized, and worked into perpetual fugue ; ſo 
the more modern, though the rules of harmony are the ſame, by a 
different diſpoſition of concords, inventions, and contrivances, pro- 


duce a greater variety of effects. 


He likewiſe obſerves (5), that “ every age has vainly thought 


c * 


* 


its Muſic brought to as great a degree of perfection as was poſſi- 


<* ble; but it is always found that the next age continues to change, 


* 


and ſtill to think the ſame. Okenheim, the maſter of Juſquin, 


and even in the days of Juſquin, John Mouton, his ſcholar, had 


6 


the fame ideas of their own improvements; yet, ſince their 


time, Muſic has not ſtood ſtill, but made great adyances towards 


* 


perfection, being more light and pleaſing (c).“ 


The change in muſical modes has continued to our own time, 
and will doubtleſs continue to the end of all time (d); for melody, 
as has been already obſerved, being a child of Fancy and Imagina- 
tion (e), will ſubmit to no theory or laws of Reaſon and Philoſo- 


hood (J). 


phy; and therefore, like Love, will always continue in child- 


Zacconi's chief labour and merit in the third book have been the 
explanation of the moods, and correction of errors in the notation of 
old compoſers, to which his work will ſerve as a uſeful Errata. In 


(3) Cap. xxili. | ö 
(c) We as frequently miſtake concerning 
the paſt as the future, and judge, from what 


we hear, of all that zs to be heard in Muſic, 


It has been generally imagined that there 
were no good fugues or choruſes, particu- 
larly accompanied with inſtrumental parts, 
till Handel's time ; but Colonna, long be- 
fore, had.compoſed many in the fame rich 
and bold ſtyle. We ſuppoſed that Tallis 


and Bird almoſt invented, and greatly ſur- 
paſſed all, others in the Church ſtyle, ; but 


whoever examines the works of Confſtantio 
Feſta, Paleſtrina, Orlando di Laſſo, Co- 
{tanzo Porta, Cipriano di Rore, and many. 


of their cotemporarics, and even predecef- 
ſors, will be obliged to acknowledge, that 


the opinion was formed /ans connoiſance. de. 
cauſe., Paleſtrma, however, has not only 
been ſaid to have flouriſhed in the time of 
Leo X. Who died before he was born, but 


imagined: the Father of. good Church Mus 
fic, and the firſt, *even in Italy, who ſettled 
the laws of harmony, and fugue. This. 
opinion has been ſormed and adopted with. 
equal haſte and ignorance of Mufical Hi- 
ſtory, and the progreſs of tlie art; for we 
find that Okenheim, Joſquin, Henry Iſaac, 
De la Rue, Brumel, Mouton, Feven, or 
Feum, Richefort, Morales, Sc. Sc. were 
all great compoſers before Paleſtrina had. 
ex iſtenee; and this has already been proved, 
not only from the writings. of others, but 
from their own works, which ſtill ſubſtſt. 
(4) P..219, and 337. 
(e) See above, P · 180. 
(//) A deſeription of the godling, given 
in a ſong, ſeems. applicable to melody: 
Love is juſt like April weather, 
Ne'er the ſame an hour together; 
Froward, fickle, wanton, wild : 


Nothing, nothing but a Child. 
Book. 


e 187 


* 
F 


Book I. he dwells much on the ſuperiority of the ſinging and 
fingers of his own time, over all that preceded them (g); and has 
a long chapter (4) upon the manner of gracing and embelliſhing a 
melody, where he tells us, Che ſtile i tengbi nel far di gorgia; 
dell” uſo de i moderni paſſagi, come fi fioriſchino /e cantilene ; and 
ſpeaks of. acconciature,. as the modern Italians do of riftorament!, 
or graces. The diviſions, however, into which he breaks paſſages, 
in order to embelliſh them, if adopted by an Opera- ſinger of the 
preſent times, would be like a modern fine lady appearing at Court 
in the furbelows and flounces of Queen Elizabeth, or a fine gentle- 
man in the peruque of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 

After this account of the muſical Theori/?s in Italy, we ſhall re- 
ſume our enquiries into the ſtate of Compoſition, and endeavour to 
trace its progreſs in the ſeveral. Schools of that country. 


ROMAN SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. 


ANDREA ADAMI (7) tells us, that the records of the Pontifical 
Chapel were deſtroyed at the burning of Rome, in 1527, by the 
army of the Emperor Charles V. and that the names of compoſers 
and fingers had been entered in the chapel books ſince that event in 
a very confuſed manner, till the time of Paleſtrina. However, 
from the dates affixed to memorandums concerning ſome of them, 
we may gather, that not only Netherlanders and Spaniards had been 
employed. to compoſe, and fing in the chapel, before the time of Pa- 
leſtrina, but natives of Italy; of theſe Adami names, as Maeſtri di 
Capella, Lodovico Magnaſco da Santa Fiora, afferwards Biſhop of 
Aſſiſi, between the time of Joſquin and Arcadelt ; Carlo d'Argen- 
tilly (&), an excellent compoſer, ſome of whoſe works, tranſcribed 
in 1543, are preſerved in the Vatican library; and Simone Barto- 
lini Perugino, ſent at the head of eight ſingers to the Council of 
Treat, M94 6+. - 


(g). Cap. EIX.. () This ſeems. a French name, . Itali- 
125 Fol. 58. Cap. LXVI. anized. | 
(; ) Offerv. per ben regol. il Coro. : 

| 77 
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In Anton-Franceſco Doni's Dralogo della Muſica, printed at 
Venice in 1544, when Paleſtrina was only fifteen years old, we find, 
among the names of many Tramontane compoſers, ſeveral natives of 
Italy, as well as in his Libraria, edit. of 1550, which was not the 
firſt. . Indeed moſt of the performers mentioned in his Dialogues are 
Italians ; but in his Librasia, where we have a liſt of ſuch Muſic as 
had been printed at Venice before 1 5 50, are the Motets and Madri- 
gals, in four parts, of Animuccia ; Anſelmo, two books; Antonio 
Cimello, Bernardino, two books; Bertoldo Baldaſſare Donato, 
Claudio Veggio, Fran. Corteccia, Fran. Biffetto, Candonio, Fera- 
boſco, Fama, Giov-Gero, Gian da Ferrara, Giordan, Gabriel Mar- 
tinengo, Hoſte da: Reggio, Lod. Novello Maſcarate, Martoretta, 
Periſſon, two books; Paolo Aretino, two books of Madrigals and 
Lamentation:; Pietro Paolo Raguzzoni, and Vincenzo Ruffo. 

Among the compoſers of motets and madrigals, in five parts, 
ſixteen are Italians; of duos and trios eleven; and in his liſt of 
maſſes publiſhed by Petruccio, as already related, beſides theſe 
compoſed by Joſquin, Giachet, and Morales, a ſet by Gaſparo Al- 
berti is mentioned, who ſeems by his name to have been an Italian, 
and perhaps was the ſame mulician as is called Gaſpar by Franchi- 
nus and the printer Petruccio. 

Pietro Aaron, in his Lucidario in Muſica, | deſcribed above, ſeems 
to defend the Italians from the injuſtice with which they had been 
treated in proverbial national characters, which ſay, that the 
French ng, the Engliſh out, the Spaniards cry, the Germans 
* bowl, and the Italians make the noiſe of goats : Caprizare (I).“ 
*«- Theſe general cenſures, he ſays, can only have preceeded 
from envy and malignity, as Nature has not been fo partial to the 
« French, but that the Italians and other people have had as ex- 
«« cellent muſicians as they; indeed it may with truth be faid, that 
the natives of every country in Europe have been at ſchool in 
Italy, which is the ftandard of excellence in all the arts, and 


A 


(7) In a ſet of MS. Muſic-books belong- Latin: 
ing to Chriſt-church, Oxford, tranſcribed Galli cantant, Angli jubilant, Hiſpani 
1581, we have theſe national characters in plangunt, Germani ululant, Itali caprixant. 


6e where 
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« where there not only have been, but ſtill are, ſo many admirable 
« ſingers, that it would be tedious to enumerate them ; however, 
in juſtice to my country, I muſt name a few, who will be long 
„ remembered.” He then gives a liſt of fifteen ſingers, by book, 
Cantori a Libro; twelve ſingers to the lute; and eleven female 
ſingers, both // book, and t the lute (m). 
The Italians themſelves place Paleſtrina at the head of the Ro- 
man School; however, it is eaſy to prove that this celebrated eſta- 
bliſhment was not formed by Paleſtrina, as that wonderful harmo- 
niſt, though perhaps the firſt in abilities, did not precede all his 
countrymen as Maeſtro di Capella either of St. Petef's Church, or 
the Pontifical Chapel. The imperfect liſt given by Adami, men- 
tions ſeveral] who were placed at the head of the chapel anterior to 
Paleſtrina; and all the accounts of this gifted man allow that he 
ſucceeded Giovanni Animuccia as Maeſtro di Capella of St. Peter's, 
at Rome, in 1569. 
GIOVANNI ANIMUCCIA, a native af Florence, was no leſs ad- 
mired on account of his muſical abilities, than reſpected for the ex- 
cellence of his morals. He is celebrated by Adami (2), and Padre 
Martini (o), as one of the companions of St. Filippo Neri, who 
firſt applied Muſic to the purpoſe of attracting company to the , 
Chieſa Nuova, or New Church, at Rome, on Sunday evenings, to 
hear his pious diſcourſes, or Orations ; whence ſacred dramas, or 
myſteries and moralities, in Mu/ic, were afterwards called Ox A ro- 
Rios. Animuccia compoſed the firſt Laudi, or hymns in parts, 
that were performed on theſe occaſions; which, from a deſire of 
rendering them more interereſting, being ſung in the cathedral and 
antiphonal manner, in alternate ftanzas, and in dialogue, with a 
ſolo part now and then for a fine voice and favourite finger, were, at 1 


length, wrought into regular dramas ( p). 


2 
(*) It is not clear what was meant by (n) P. 172. | | 
the expreſſions of /inging by book, and /ing- (o) Sagg. di Contrap. P. I. p. 129. 
ag to the Iute ; unleſs to diſtinguiſh thoſe (p) Oratorios ſtill continue to be per- | 


who accompanied themſelves upon that in- formed at Rome on Sunday evenings be- | 
ſtrument, from others who likewiſe ſung fore the ſermon, in the Chie/a Nuova, See 
dy note, but without accompaniment. Ital. Tour. Art. Roxx. 
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In a manuſcript which I procured at Rome, under the title of 
Stud: di Paleſtrina, beſides the intonations of the church in coun- 
terpoint, there are chants in four and five parts, not only by him- 
ſelf, but the following great compoſers of the Roman School, 
during the ſixteenth century : Juſquin, Morales, P. Aaron, Anton 
Cifra, Bernard, and Giov. Maria Nanino, Animuccia, Paleſtrina, 
Anerio, Soriano, Rubino, Giovanelli, Ruffo, Vecchio, Montanaro, 
Magiurana, Matalarte, Roſello or Ruſcello, Tortora, Anibale, and 
Benevoli. 2 

Some of theſe admirable fragments of choral harmony and modu- 
lation are in contrappunto ſemplice, of note againſt note, and ſome 
figurato, where the parts move in notes of different lengths, but 
not Vugato, or in fugue or imitation. 

The following chant to the Mz/erere, in almoſt imple counter- 
point, has the name of Animuccia prefixed to it. 


- 


RN 


—— 
LL 
| 


2 


But compoſitions of a higher claſs are ſtill ſubſiſting of this ma- 
ſter. His madrigals and motets, of four and five parts, publiſhed 
at Venice, 1548, and his maſſes at Rome, 1 567, dedicated to the 
Canons of the Vatican, were the moſt celebrated. From theſe 
Padre Martini () has ſelected two movements, as illuſtrations of his 


(7) Sagge di Contrap. P. I. p. 129 & 181. 
Own 
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own excellent precepts for compoſing in the ſixth and eighth tones, 
à capella; and to theſe I refer the admirers of ancient choral 
compoſitions, as they are too long for inſertion here. 

It has been frequently obſerved, that the life of a ſtudious man, 
whoſe mind is more active than his body, affords few materials for 
biography, even if every tranſaction of his life were known ; but at 
a remote period, when every lineament and trace of character is 
obliterated, it is with difficulty that the time and place, even of his 
exiſtence, can be eſtabliſhed, or the works enumerated which his 
genius and diligence have produced. 


GiovANNI PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA, whoſe wks 1 
been ſo juſtly admired and celebrated, is of this claſs; for little 
more has been recorded of his life than if it had been wholly ſpent 
in a hermitage. His birth, however, has been fixed, with ſome de- 
gree of certainty, in the year 1529, at Paleſtrina, the Præneſte of 
the ancients. Italy being divided into many independent ſtates, 
each of which has a diſtinct and ſeparate honour to maintain, the 
natives are not only very careful in ſettling the ſpot where a man of 
genius was born, but of recording the place where he was educated, 
with the name of his maſter; and as the painters of Italy are ap- 
propriated to different ſchools, fo are the muſicians ; and a compo- 
ſer or performer of great abilities is ſeldom mentioned without his 
country, by which it is known that he is of the Roman, Venetian, 
Neapolitan, Lombard, or Bologneſe School, each of which has ſome 
peculiar characteriſtic that enables one intelligent muſician of Italy 
immediately to diſcover the ſchool of another, by his works, or per- 
formance. To theſe diſtinctions, the natives of other countries ſo 
little attend, .that when it is known that a muſician comes from 
Italy, no further enquiry is made, 

From this ancient cuſtom of naming the maſter with the ſcholar 
and his country, all the writers of Italy who have given any account 
of Paleſtrina have thought it neceſlary to ſay that he was a ſcholar 
of Gaudio Mell, Fiamingo, a Fleming; by whom they have been 
generally underſtood to mean Claude Goudimel, a native of Franche- 
Comte, and a Huguenot, who was one of the firſt that ſet the tranſ- 
Vor, III. 5 1 lation 
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lation of the Pſalms, by Clement Marot and Theodore Beza, to. 


Muſic ; and who was murdered at Lyons in 1572, on the fatal day 


of the Maſſacre of Paris (7). 

There are certain difficulties in this account and ſuppoſition, 
which it is not caſy to ſolve : Antimo Liberati (), Andrea Adami 05 
Padre Martini (z), and others, as Italiaus, could have no intereſt in 
falſifying or miſrepreſenting facts, in order to prove the greateſt 
compoſer for the church which their country has ever produced, 
the diſciple of a foreigner; yet they not only aſſert this, but like- 
wiſe that Gio. Maria Nanino, a learned Roman compoſer, was a 
fellow-ſtudent with him under Goudimel ; that they were united 
in ſtrict friendſhip, and opened a college, or Muſic- ſchool, together, 
at Rome, in which they had: many ſcholars, and among the reſt Ber- 
nardino Nanino, the younger brother of Gio. Maria, Antonio Cifta, 
and others, Who Mell was, if different from Goudimel, I know 
not; of his works or name I have met with no memorial; Wal- 
ther, indeed, ſpeaks of one Renatus, and. Mattheſon of Rinaldus De 
Mell, a Flemiſh compoſer, who flouriſhed about 1538, and who 
publiſhed Litanie de B. Virgine, at Antwerp, in 1.589 ; yet though 


theſe dates correſpond ſufficiently well with the age of Paleſtrina, it 


does not appear by theſe or any concurrent circumſtances that he, 
or Goudimel, was ever at Rome, or that Paleſtrina had taken 
a Tramontane jeurney to acquire inſtructions in Flanders or 
Franche-Comté. Indeed the fact is not of ſufficient importance 
to merit a long diſcuſſion; I ſhall therefore leave it as J found it: 
for who can be very ſolicitous to know of what Maſter Paleſtrina 
learned the mechanical rules of his art, which were eſtabliſhed and 
very well known, at leaſt a century before his ſuperior genius turned. 
them to ſo good account? 


In ſome miſcellaneous publications during our author's younger 


time, before his fame was eſtabliſhed, we find him frequently called 


(7) See above, p. 45+ Cap. Pontif. p 
(s) Lettera Scritta in riſpaſta ad una del (z) Ina MS. = of the Roman School, 
Signor Ovidio Perſapegi, 1688, p. 22. of contrapuntiſts, with which he favoured 


(t) Offerve. per ben regolare Core della il the author of this work. 


Gianetto 
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Gianetto da Paleſtrina (x). He has this title in the Secondo Libro 
delle Muſe, a ſet of madrigals fo called, that was printed at Venice, 
1559 ; and in another ſet, under the title of Amoroſi ardori di di- 
verſi eccellenti Mufict, as well as in the ſecond book of Cipriano's 
Madrigals, printed likewiſe at Venice, 1571, in four parts, where 
there is a CANZON DI GIANETToO, ſopra di Pace non trovo, cor 
14 Stanze, publiſhed about the fame. time. It has, however, been 
doubted whether this was not a different compoſer from the ſame 
city; but having ſcored thele ſeveral pieces from the printed copies, 
preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, and elſewhere, I find them fo 
much a Paleſtrina, that I have not the leaſt doubt concerning their 
author. Indeed, critical enquirers, who wiſh to be more perſpi- 
cacious than their predeceſſors, ſometimes carry reſearch and doubt 
ſo far as to diſpute the molt trivial as well as the beſt authenticated 
facts. Thus, with reſpect to Paleſtrina, the records of the Pontifi- 
cal Chapel; the figelity of Antimo Liberati, and Andrea Adami, 
both of the ſame chapel, and curious enquirers, who lived on the 
ſpot almoſt a century nearer his time than the preſent ; and the 
reſpectable authority of the candid and cautious Padre Martini, are 
all rejected, ſeemingly to anſwer very little purpoſe. | 

However, the few circumſtances and outlines of Paleſtrina's life 
that have been preſerved from oblivion, and ſeem the moſt indiſput- 
able, are: that he was born in the year 1529 (%); that having di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf as a compoſer, about 1555, he was admitted 
into the Pope's Chapel, at Rome; in 1562, at the age of 33, he 
was elected Maeſtro di Capella of Santa Maria Maggiore, in the 
ſame city; as upon the death of Giovanni Animuccia, in 1571, he 
was honoured with a fmihar appointment at St. Peter's; and laſtly, 


(x) It has ever been a common practice 
familiarity and good- | 


with the Italians, in 
wour, to call a young perſon of the 
name of Giovanni, Gianetto ; as John with 


us, during youth, is ſtyled Jack, or Johnny. 


Indeed, if tarther proof were neceffary that 
this title was ſometimes given to the great 
Giovanni Paleſtrina, it could be furniſhed 
trom his maſs upon the ſubject of an old 
Italian ſong, Yeftiva i Colli, which is the 
third in his ninth Book of Maſſes, being 
printed in one of the Antwerp collections, 


under the name of Gn tte Paleſtrina. 

(y) I his date invalidates a note of Mr, 
Galliard's tranſlation of Toſi, p. 3.4 4. 
and ſomewhat diminiſhes the force of a flou- 
riſh in Dr. Brown's Ri/e, Union, Separati on, 
and Corruption of Mufic and Poetry, in 
which it is ſaid that Paleſtrina was „ one 
« of the ornaments of Leo X.'s time; 
as, unluckily, that Pontiff dying in 1521, 
Trina the world eight years before Pale- 

rina arrived in it. 


2 having 
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— having brought choral harmony to a degree of perfection that has 
never ſince been exceeded, he died in the year 1 594, at the age of 
ſixty-five (z). 

The following account of his death and burial was entered in the 
regiſter of the Pontifical Chapel by Ippolito Gamboce, Puntatore,, 
who at that time had the care of the records. 

„February the 2d, 1594. This morning died the moſt excel- 
lent muſician, Signor Giovanni Pierloiſci, our dear companion, 
* and Maeſtro di Capella of St. Peter's Church, whither his funeral 
* was attended not only by all the muſicians of Rome, but by an 
infinite concourſe of people, When Libera me Domine was ſung 
* by the whole college.” To this account Adami adds that of 
Torrigio (a), who ſays: In St. Peter's Church, near the altar of 
* St. Simon and St. Jude, was interred, in conſequence of his ex- 
* traordinary abilities, Pierluigi da Paleſtrina, the great muſical 
* compoſer, and Maeſtro di Capella of this church. His funeral 
* was attended by all the muſicians of Rome, and Libera me Do- 
* mine, as compoſed by himſelf, in five parts, was ſung by three 
| * choirs. Upon his coftin was this inſcription: Joannes Petrus 
I „ Aloyſius Praneſtinus Mufice Princeps.” 

. It would be endleſs to tranſcribe all the eulogiums that have been 
beſtowed upon Paleſtrina, by muſical writers, though he has ſeldom 
been-mentioned by others; but it is left to artiſts to take care of 
[| their own fame: none but Painters have written the Lives of Painters,, 
or Muſicians thoſe of Muſicians. Heroes, indeed, are conſigned to 
hiſtorians; and the learned are ſeldom negligent of themſelves. 

Indeed very honourable mention was made of our great contra- 
# puntiſt during his life-time by Giovanni Guidetto (20%, chaplain to 
| Pope Gregory XIII. who being appointed to collate, correct, and 
regulate the choir ſervice of St. Peter's Church, 1582, ſays, that 
i he was unwilling to depend ſolely on his own judgment in this uſt 
dertaking, and therefore had applied to that Prince of Muſicians, 
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(z) The few incidents that are recorded during Paſſion-week, printed b 7 Bremner,. 
of this divine harmoniſt have already been 1973, to which the reader is referred. 
extracted by the author of this work from (a) Grotte Vaticane. Parte II. p. 166. 

F Andrea Adami; and inferted in a preface to (5) Director Chori ad Num Sacros.. Ba- 
9 the Miſerere ot Allegri, and other pieces Ffilice Vatic. Epiſt. ad Capitul. 

1 that are performed in the Pope's Chapel: 


Giovanni 
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Giovanni Pierluigi da Paleſtrina, to ſuperintend and correct the 
whole work, an office which he was ſo obliging as to undertake; 
* and if,” ſays he, the compilation be found to have any merit, 
it mult be chiefly aſcribed to his kind aſſiſtance (c).“ 

Some judgment may be formed, ſays the learned author of the 
Eſſay on Counterpoint, fo often mentioned (d), of the great venera- 
tion in which he was held by the profeſſors of his own time, from 
a collection of Pſalms, in five parts, that was publiſhed in 1 592, 
and dedicated to Paleſtrina by fourteen of the greateſt maſters of 
Italy at that time; among theſe were Pietro Pontio, already men- 
tioned,. and Coſtanzo Porta, who will be diſtinguiſhed. hereafter, 
as a compoſer, whoſe abilities, in point of learning and contrivance, 
were truly wonderful. 

By the friendly aſſiſtance of Signor Santarelli, I procured at Rome 
a complete catalogue of all the genuine productions of Paleſtrina, 
with the ſeveral dates and forms of their publication, title of each 


piece, and the name and reſidence of the printer. Theſe are claſſed 
in the following manner : | 


* 


MassEs in four, \five,. and fix parts, twelve books; of which 
Lib. I. appeared at Rome in folio, 1554, when the author was in 
the twenty- fifth year of his age; and in that city only went 
through three ſeveral editions during his life. Lib. II. of his 
Maſſes, which includes the celebrated compoſition entitled Mi//a 
Pape Marcelli, was publiſhed likewiſe at Rome, in 1567. Of 
this production it has been related by Antimo Liberati, in the let- 
ter above cited, and after him by Adami, Berardi, and other muſi- 
cal writers, that the Pope and Conclave having been offended and 
tcandalized at the light and injudicious manner in which the mals 
had. been. long ſet and performed, determined to banith. Muſic in 
parts entirely from the church; but that Paleſtrina, at the age of 
twenty-ſix, during the ſhort pontificate of Marcellus. Cervinus, in- 
treated his Holineſs to ſuſpend the Execution of his deſign till he had 


(e) Licet in Muffcis notis collocandis, con- cio meo fidere wolni, ſed vire Mufice Artis 
jungeudis, ſeparandis,. augend:s, capungendis, facile priucipi Joann Petro Aloo Prane- 
cum wvetuſtis Vaticauæ noftra Baſilice,. tum ſtino Capella nefire Magifiro, opus torum 
rrcentiaribus Antiphonarius, ac Pſ/alteriis uſus inſpiciendum, ac corrigendum tradidi, &c. 
Fuerim, nequaquam tamen, aut illis, aut judi- (%) Saggio di Contrap. P. II. p. 74. 
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heard a maſs, compoſed in what, according to his ideas, was the 
true eccleſiaſtical ſtyle, His requeſt being granted, the compoſi- 


tion, in ſix parts, was performed at Eaſter, 1555, before the Pope 


and College of Cardinals; who found it ſo grave, noble, elegant, 
learned, and pleaſing, that Muſic was reſtored to favour, and again 
eſtabliſhed in the celebration of ſacred rites. This maſs was af- 
terwards printed, and dedicated to the ſucceſſor of Marcellus, Pope 
Paul IV. by whom Paleſtrina was minded Maeſtro di Capella to 
the Pontifical Chapel (e). 

The reſt of his maſſes appeared in the following order: Lib. III. 
Rome per Valerium Doricum, 1570, in folio - Ven. 1599. Lib. 
IV. Venet. per Ang. Gardanum, 1582, quarto. V. Roma, 1590. 
VI. Ven. 1596 (/). VII. 1594. VIII. and IX. Ven. 1599. 
X. and XI. Ven. 1600. And XII. without date, or name of the 
printer. Beſides this regular order of publication, theſe maſſes 
were reprinted in different forms and collections, during the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries, in molt of the principal cities of 
Italy; of which editions I was furniſhed with memorandums (g). 

The next diviſion of Paleſtrina's works conſiſts of MoTETs for 
five, ſix, ſeven, and cight voices, five books, at Rome and Venice, 
1569, 1588, 1589, 1596, and 1601. Matets for four voices, Lib. 
I. Roma, 1 590. II. Yenet-1604. Two. books of OFFERTORI), 
a 5 & a 6 voc. Rome, 1 593. LAMENTATIONI, a 4 voc. Rome, 
1588, Hymns for five voices, Ven. 1598. LI ANIE a 4, Ven. 
1600. MAGNIFICAT, 8 Tonum. Romæ. 159 1. MADRIGALI 
Spirituali, two books, Rome and Venice, 1594. 
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(e) The friends of Choral Mufic will grave, the bande pure, 4 18 its fact- 


doubtleſs be curious to have a faithful and lity the performer and hearer are equally 


minute account of a compoſition which had exempted from trouble. 
ſufficient power to preſerve their favourite (J) This, and all that were publiſher 
art from difgrace and excommunication ; after the autbor's deceaſe, which: happened 
and having before me an accurate ſcore of in 1594, muſt have been ſecond editions. 
At, which Signor Santarell himſelf procured () Signor Santarelli was-ſo obliging as 
for me out of the Siſtine Chapel, where it to conſult the archives of the Pope's Cha- 
is ſill performed, I can venture to afſert, pel, in order to complete the catalogue of 
that it is the moſt ſimple of all Paleſtrina's his favourite Paleſtrina's works, concerning 
works: no canon, inverted fugue, or com- many of which he-furniſhed' me with inte- 
plicated meaſures, have been attempted reſang and cyrious er 
throughout the compoſition; the ſtyle is » , 
2 | Morer 
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written in D Mi 
but it is Fo much 
more pleaſing in 


F Major, that it 
ſcems to have 


been originally 
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But @ more curious inſtance of Muſical Imitation Neue” Expreſiion oc 
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To the above ample liſt of the works of this great and fertile 
eompoſer, are to be added, La Cantica di Salomone, a 5; two other 
books of Magniſicats, a 4, 5, & 6 voc. One of Lamentationi, a 5; 
and another of ſecular Madrigal. Theſe have been printed in miſ- 
cellaneous publications after the author's death; and there {till re- 
main in the Papal Chapel, inedited, another maſs, a 4, upon the 
hexachord, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la; with his Miſſa Dejunelorum, a 
5, and upwards of twenty motets, chiefly for eight voices, 2 dur 


cori. 


Nothing more intereſting remains to be related of Paleſtrina, 


than that moſt of his admirable productions ſtill ſubſiſt. Few of 
his admirers are indeed poſſeſſed of the firſt editions, or of al his 


works complete, in print or manuſcript; yet curious and di- 


and eccleſiaſtical gravity. 


Genius is not often ſo voluminous:. 


were the place to diſcuſs its merit. 


* 


ligent collectors in Italy can ſtill, with little difficulty, furniſh them- 
ſelves with a conſiderable number of theſe models of counterpoint 


If we conſider the operoſe and flow manner in which works of 
this kind are conducted, from the many real parts they contain, and 
of which ſome are generally moving in canon, and the reſt a/ways in 
fugue, we ſhall be as much aſtoniſhed at the number of his produc- 
tions, as pleaſed with their effects. Indeed the works of Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, or the elder Pliny, among the ancients,.or of Fabricius, among 
the moderns, were hardly more numerous. With the union, in- 
deed, of great erudition and great induſtry we are not ſurpriſed ; but 


Paleſtrina having brought his ſtyle to ſuch perfection, that the 
beſt compoſitions which have been produced for the church ſince 
his time are proverbially ſaid to be 4 Palhſtrina, it ſeems as if this 


Fhough good taſte has baniſhed. fugue, canon, ot elaborate 
compoſitions from Dramatic Muſic, yet ſound judgment has {till re- 
tained them in the Church; to which, from the little uſe that is 
made of them elſewhere, they are now in a manner appropriated (þ). 

| By "ant y”” £4 7 at Os, 


(4) Indeed there ſeems no more impro- chamber, than oilents prayer, or family de- 
priety in their being occaſi fonally uſed in the votion, It is the Church and Stage that I 
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On this account, like the Canto-fermo of the Romiſh ſervice, how- 
ever one chant may reſemble another, and the ſubject and modula- 
tion of fugues may be ſtolen, yet they will ſtill be in the ſtyle of 
Choral Muſic, and never awaken ideas of ſecular ſongs or profane 
tranſactions, as they will at leaſt be grave and decorous, if not 
learned and ingenious. 

In the compoſitions of Paleſtrina there is, indeed, no unity of 
melody; but as all the parts have an equal ſhare of importance, and 
as hardly a note appears in them without ſome peculiar intention 
and effect, they cannot, like the rempliſſage of a modern concerto or 
opera ſong, be compoſed with as much rapidity as they could be 
tranſcribed; little invention and few flights of fancy are required ; 
yet there is a degree of happineſs and genius in finding a few un- 
common notes .that are favourable to fugue and canon, as well as in 
creating new and graceful paſſages in melody. -Indeed, both the 
choral and ſecular ſtyle have their peculiar difficulties, beauties, 
and defects. 

Whoever is accuſtomed to the vocal fugues of Paleſtrina, Cariſ- 
ſimi, or Handel, will be faſtidious with reſpect to thoſe of other 
compoſers of equal learning. Preaching upon a text has been 
called a Gothic contrivance ; and yet what admirable leſſons of 
piety and virtue have been produced under the denomination of 
Sermons! Fire, genius, and harmonical reſources are diſcoverable 
in fugues, as well as in modern ſongs, ſolos, or concertos : a muſi- 
cal ſtudent, therefore, unacquainted with the laws of fugue, is ad- 
vanced but a little way in compoſition ; as the hearer who receives 
no pleaſure from ingenious contrivance and complicated harmony, 
is but a ſuperficial judge. My with is to reſolve the diſcords of con- 
tention, to augment the pleaſure of both parties, and extend the 
compals of their views; that, like the Muſic compoſed à due cori, 


the friends of harmony and melody may agree, though performing 
different parts, at a diſtance from each other. 


with wholly to be ſeparated; for it has long 
appeared to me, that whoever brings the 
rites of the Church to the Theatre, or the- 


I 


atrical levity to the Church, is guilty of 
want of taſte, judgment, and due reverence 
for the religion ot his country. 


But 
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But to return to Paleſtrina. It appears from the writings of this 
moſt venerable and exquiſite harmoniſt, that he had not only ſtudied 
the greateſt maſters of his own time, but of the preceding cen- 
tury; and after vanquiſhing the difficulties of their ſtyle and con- 
trivances, he demonſtrated, by his early works, that he could put 
them all in practice, with the admirable improvement of a more 
poliſhed harmony, and flowing melody; conſulting in every diffi- 
cult enterprize the Ear more frequently than the Eye (7). 

However, with all his merit of ſimplicity, he was not the firſt 
to quit the ſtrange proportions which pedantry, and an affectation of 
myſtical ſcience, had introduced, as he uſes them all in his mals 
upon the melody of L' Homme Arme, which is full of vain and uſe- 
leſs difficulties (4). He likewiſe, for ſome time, adhered to the ab- 
ſurd practice of compoſing maſles upon vulgar tunes, as appears by 
the titles as well as ſubjects of thoſe in his ſecond and third books. 
However, he diſcontinued this Gothic cuſtom, after the year 1 570, 
when, perhaps, a better taſte became general. 

The firſt inſtance I have ſeen of an attempt to expreſs the ſenti- 
ment of the poet by extraneous modulation and unuſual diſcords, is 
in a madrigal of our author's ſecond book, à 4. Alla riva del Tebro, 
where, after a flat ſixth to D, the fourth of the key of A, we have a 


5 unprepared, or rather 2 pedale ; which, in the ſixteenth century, 


was a very bold and uncommon combination (/) ; and, upon the 
whole, it appears to me, notwithſtanding the general gravity and 


(i) He not only knew, ſays Padre Mar- tion, and folving the canons, ſtill extremely 
tini, how to avoid the roughneſs, but the difficult to ſcore; and if, as has been ſaid, the 
languor of anterior compoſers ; and with a „ combinations in Paleſtrina's harmony na- 
harmony more full and grateful, he infuſed ** zurally ſuggeſt themſelves to a nice and 


a nated and decent chearfulneſs in the me- 'mit is wonderful that 
lody of every part: and without incommod- 
ing the finger by unnatural difficulties, 
formed a complete whole. Saggio di Con- 
trap. Parte I. p. 51. 

(+) Indeed, Paleſtrina's maſs upon 
L' Homme Arme is ſo difficult to decipher, 
that Zacconi has ſelected and written a 


Commentary upon it, for the uſe of thoſe - 


who ſtudy Muſical Proportiuns. It is, 
however, notwithſtanding Zacconi has be- 
{towed 13 folio pages in explaining the nota- 


Vor. III. 


& unprejudiced ear, 
ſuch compoſers are not more common, 

(1) Many of the beſt works of Paleſtrina, 
and other great 'compoſers in the church 
ſtyle, with an excellent Commentary upon 
them, have lately been very correctly pub- 
liſhed, in ſcore, by the learned Padre Mar- 
tini, in his Saggio di e 1)" fo often 
cited. But for inſtances of Paleſtrina's ex- 
preſſion of words, by modulation, fee 
above, at the bottom of the plate, p. 194. 


dx clabo- 
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elaboration of Paleſtrina's ſtyle, that genius glows in all his produc- 
tions, in ſpite of the trammels of Canto fermo, canon, fugue, inver- 
ſions, diminutions, augmentations, or whatever would chill or pe- 
trify any other than himſelf. 

It is hoped that no apology will be neceſſary for the length of 
this article, which “ the reader can make as ſhort as he pleaſes.” 
In a general H/tory of Ancient Poetry, Homer would doubtleſs oc- 
cupy the moſt ample and honourable place; and Paleſtrina, the 
Homer of the moſt Ancient Mujic that has been preſerved, merits 
all the reverence and attention which it is in a muſical hiſtorian's 
power to beſtow. 

Giovanni MARTIA NANINO da Vallerano was admitted into 
the Pontifical Chapel, as a tenor finger, in 1577. He was a fellow- 
ſtudent and in ſtrict friendſhip with Paleſtrina. Theſe two excel- 
tent maſters opened a Muſic- ſchool together at Rome, where they 
formed many great ſcholars, among whom was Giov. Bernardino 
Nanino, a younger brother of Maria, according to Walther, but 
called by P. Martini, his nephew, and Antonio Cifra. Antimo 
Liberati informs us of a circumſtance, which will be readily be- 
lieved ; that Paleſtrina had no reliſh for the drudgery of attending 
a ſchool, having his thoughts ſo. much abſorbed in his own-ſtudies ; 
and that, leaving the care of the diſciples to Nanino, his viiits were 
not very frequent or long, calling only from time to time in order 
to explain to them ſuch uncommon difficulties and doubts as im- 
peded the progreſs of their ſtudies, and to adjuſt the diſputes which 
aroſe among the profeſſors, who in great numbers conſtaatly at- 
tended the lectures there. Though Nanino was regarded by the 
Romans as one of the moſt learned muſicians of his time, yet. Se- 
baſtian Raval, a Spaniard, then at Rome, thinking they were all 
miſtaken, and that he was himſelf very much his ſuperior, chal- 
lenged him and his countryman Soriano, another friend of Pale-- 
ſtrina, to a muſical combat, Which was to be determined by a wea- 
pon they had both frequently wielded, the pen: in. this engage- 
ment, however, the Spaniard was defeated: Many different ſets of 


madrigals, by Nanino, were publiſhed at. Venice during the latter end 
| of, 
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of the ſixteenth century, which are now difficult to find (-1) ; there 
are, however, in the Study di Pale/irina, deſcribed above, ſeveral of 
his chants, which are excellent. 

BERNARDINO NANINO, whom Antimo Liberati likewiſe calls 
the younger brother of Maria, has been celebrated by this writer as 


a perſon of very extraordinary abilities, who, by an inventive and ori- 


ginal ſtyle, joined to a perfect knowledge of harmony, had greatly im- 
proved the art of compoſition (2). The only productions which 1 
have ſeen of this maſter are two or three chants in the S7udij di Pa- 
leftrina. | 

FrLICE ANERI1O is ſaid by Walther to have been a diſciple of 
Maria Nanino, and by Adami to have ſucceeded Paleſtrina as Ma- 
eſtro di Capella of the Pontifical Chapel. Theſe two circumſtances 
alone imply no common degree of merit; and, according to Adami, 
many admirable compoſitions by this author were preſerved in the 
Pope's Chapel, and in daily uſe, and he ſeems to have been regarded 
as a great maſter of his profeſſion. His madrigals for fix voices 
were printed at Antwerp, 1599; and canzonets for four voices, at 
Francfort, in 1610, which for a time enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare 


of public favour (o). 


ANTON TO CIFRA, a diſciple of Paleſtrina and the elder Nanino, 
after being employed as Maeſtro di Capella to ſeveral churches in 
Rome, and to the Archduke Charles of Auſtria, brother to the 


(n) P. Maitini, Soria della Muſica, has 
given in his catalogue of authors the titles 
of two very curious works: the firſt of 
theſe, by G. M. Nanino, is called Cento- 
ciuquauta ſette Contrappunti e Canoni, a 2, 
3, 4, 5» ©, 7, 8, 11 Voc. Sopra de Canto» 
fermo intitolato la Baſe di Coflanzo Feſta ; 
the ſecond is ſtyled Trattato di Contrap. con 
la regola fer far Contrappunto a mente, di G. 


M. Nanino e Bernardino Nanino, / Ni- 


te. 

(2) As the expreſſions of Liberati, who 
is a high colouriſt, are very ſtrong, the 
reader ſhall have them in the original 
words : ſpeaking of the School of Pale- 
ſtrina and Maria Nanino, and the ſcholars 


it produced, he ſays, “ Tra i quali fu pri- 
© micranente Bernardino ſus fratello mi- 
% nore, che rinff di mirabile ingegno e diede 
„ maggtor lume alla profeſſione con la novita 
& della ſua vaghiſſima harmonia in ogni tile, e 
% piena di grand offervanza e dolcexxa. 

(o) Canzonets for four and five voices 
are faid by Adami, p. 174. to have been in- 
vented by Aleſſandro Romano, a finger, 
admitted in the Pope's Chapel 1560, who 


was likewiſe ſo exquiſite a performer on 


the viol, that he obtained the cognomen of 
Aleſſandro della Vola. He likewiſe com- 
poſed motets, accompanied by many inſtru- 
ments, which ſeem to have been the firſt of 
the kind. 


„„ Emperor 
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Emperor Ferdinand II. was invited to Loretto, where, in the ſame 
capacity, he ſpent the reſt of his days. His publications, though 
very numerous, are excellent in their kind: correct, artificial, and 
as flowing as the reſpect to Canto-ferms and ancient rules would 
then admit. His abilities are much celebrated by Antimo Libe- 
rati; and it is obterved by Walther, that in the latter part of this 
compoſer's life many mulical improvements and diſcoveries were 
made, in which he had a conſiderable ſhare. One of his works, 
printed at Venice, 1629, contains motets and pſalms for twelve 
voices, @ fre cori; and Padre Martini, in his Saggis di Contrap- 
punto (), has inſerted an Agnus Der, for ſeven voices, from a 
maſs by this author, entitled Conditor Alme Syderum; in which it 
is contrived that two of the parts of this movement are in perpetual 
canon, alla roverſcia, while the other five parts are in cloſe, but 
free, fugue. The ſubject of this inverted canon is an ancient chant 
of the church to the Advent hymn. The anſwer is made in the 
fixth above the ſubject, in preciſely the ſame intervals, in moto con- 
trario. 

The ſkill, perſeverance, and reſources which the author has ma- 
nifeſted in this compoſition, would aſtonith ſecular compoſers of 
the preſent times. It would, however, comfort them, and keep off 
deſpair, if they were to ſee what a wretched figure this learned au- 
thor cuts in /ecu/ar Muſic. In 1614, he publiſhed at Venice a 
work, entitled, SHergi et Arie a una, due, tre, et quattro Voci, per 
cantar nel Clauicembalo, Chitarone, 0 altro fimile Iſtromento. No- 
thing can be more confuſed, uncouth, and inelegant, than the me- 
lodies of this work, in which he meant to. be gay and gallant. In 
the firſt air, as it is called, there are faint glimmerings of taſte in 
a few of the paſſages and clofes ; but the whole movement is un- 
phraſed, unaccented, and more inclining to recitative than air. We 
cannot help reſpecting theſe old maſters for their ſcience in eccleſia- 
ftical compoſitions, in which they have left ſuch admirable exam- 
ples of pure harmony and ingenious contrivance ; yet, whenever, 
like Mr. Vellum, in Addiſon's comedy of the Drummer, they chuſe 


(#) PF. I. p- 88. 
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to be zocular, or to attempt grace and gaiety, they become groteſque 
and ridiculous. Harmony and fugue are long-lived ; but no powers 
of invention can give longevity to diviſions and embelliſhments, 
which are either written for particular talents, or the gratification of 
caprice and faſhion. | 

RUGGIERO GlovANELLI of Velletri, who, though he was not 
admitted in the Pope's Chapel till 1 599, had diſtinguithed himſelf, 
and received the meed of merit long before, by being ſirſt elected 
Maeſtro di Capella of the church of S. Luigi, S. Apollinare, and af- 
terwards, upon the demiſe of Paleſtrina, had the fingular honour of 
being appointed his ſucceſſor, in the ſame office, at St. Peter's. 
Giovanelli publiſhed many motets, pſalms, madrigals, and maſſes; 
compoſitions which, at this time, ſupplied the place of ſervices, 
authems, oratorios, opera ſongs, and cantatas, throughout Europe. 

After the examples already given of Paleſtrina's ſtyle of writing, 
that of the five maſters laſt mentioned, as they were all of the ſame 
ſchool, and nearly the fame period, needs no illuſtration. Indeed, 
the works of cotemporary compoſers, at this time, of grave and ſo- 
ber ſcience, were more likely to reſemble each other than at a later 
period, when imagination was unchained, and her wild and wanton 
effuſions had infinuated themſelves into every muſical production. 
There are, however, in the Study di Paleſtrina, chants by all theſe 
great contrapuntiſts, which are relics of harmony and modulation, 
truly eccleſiaſtic and venerable. 

Ears not accuſtomed to ancient modulation would at firſt be fur- 
priſed, and, perhaps, offended, with ſome of the tranſitions in theſe 
fragments; but they muſt be differently organiſed from mine, if, 
after the prejudice of habitude is a little ſubdued, they ſhould con- 
tinue inſenſible to the ſolemnity and grandeur of ſuch harmonical 
combinations. 

The moſt chearful ſpecies of /ecu/ar Muſic that was now culti- 
vated by maſters of the firſt claſs, was that of Madrigals : a ſtyle of 
compoſition that was brought to its higheſt degree of perfection 
about the latter end of the ſixteenth century, by the ſuperior genius, 
of Luca MakRENnzio. This ingenious and elegant compoler was 
born 
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born at Coccaglia, in the dioceſe of Breſcia, and the ſcholar of Gio- 
vanni Contini (2). His inclination leading him very early to the 


compoſition of madrigals, he cultivated that ſtyle more ſucceſsfully 
than any of his predeceſſors, and the number he compoſed and 


publiſhed is prodigious (7). Of this ſtyle he was called in Italy 
11 piu dolce Cigno; and the proud antagoniſt of Nanino, Sebaſtian 
Raval, the Spaniard, who was editor of ſome of his works, ſtyles. 
him a divine compoſer. He was ſome time Maeſtro di Capella to 
Cardinal Luigi d'Eſte; and, according to Adami and others, ca- 
reſſed and patroniſed by many Princes and great perſonages, particu- 
larly the King of Poland, and Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini, ne- 
phew to Pope Clement VIII. Upon his return to Rome, after 
quitting Poland, he was admitted into the Pope's Chapel, and dy- 
ing in that city, 1599, he was buried in the church of S. Lorenzo, 
in Lucina (5). 

Our countryman, Peacham (r), ſpeaks of his = delicious aire 
and ſweet invention in madrigals;” and fays, ** that he excelled 
all other whatſoever, having publiſhed more ſets than any author 


«© Elie; and hath not an ill ſong.” Adding that “ his firſt, ſe- 


* cond, and third parts of Thyrſis, YVeggo dolce il mio ben, &c. are 
* ſongs the Mules themſelves might not have been aſhamed to 


have compoſed.” To all this I can readily ſubſcribe, ' and will 
not diſpute his ſtature, or the colour of his hair, when he further 
tells us, that ©* he was a little black man; but when he aſſerts, 


— 


(20 This was a voluminous compoſer : 
in HP he publiſhed Cantiones, 6 FYocum ; 
Tntroitus & Halleluja, 5 Voc. for Feſtivals : 
Hymnos, 4 Vocum; Threnos Hieremiæ, 4 
Voc. for Paſſion-week ; ; and a Maſs in four 


Artie 


(r) At Venice, between the years 1587 


and 1601, were printed nine books of his 


madrigals for five voices; the two laſt 
were poſthumous, I was ſo fortunate as to 


purchaſe a manuſcript ſcore of all theſe 
nine ſets at Rome. Beſides theſe, this au- 
thor compoſed ſix books of madrigals, in 
ſix parts. Madrigals for three voices; an- 
other ſet for five, and ſtill another for ſix 
voices, different from all the former. Can- 


Zonets for the Lute. Motetti, a 4, & Sa- 


cras Cantiones, &, 6, ac 7 Vacibus modulas - 


das. All theſe works were firſt printed at 
Venice; and afterwards at Antwerp, and 
many of them in London, to Engliſh words: 
See Mrfica Tranſalpina, two books, and a 
collection of Italian madrigals, with Eng- 
hſh words, publiſhed in 1589, by Thomas 
Watſon. Quadrio, To. ſt. P. f. p- 3245 
gives x long lift of his Hillanelle, a 3 Voci; 


and Draudius, p. 1614, of his motets, @ 4, 
for all the feſtivals throughout the year. 


Ven. 1588. Ez eju/ds Completorium & 
Antiphone, a 6, 1595. 

(5s) Adami, Offerv. per ben reg. il Coro 
Pontif. p. 185. 

(t) Complete Gentleman, p. 101. edit. of 


1034+ 
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that he was Organi/t of the Pope's Chapel, at Rome, a good 


* while,” he loſes all credence with me: as there never yet was an 
Organ in the Pope's Chapel; nor is it likely, however great his 
muſieal merit. may have been, that the niece of any reigning Pope 
could have been ſent for to Poland, with ſo little ceremony, as he 


tells us, in the character of a luteniſt and finger, in order to gratify 


the curioſity of his Poliſh. Majeſty, and the affection of Luca Maren- 
zio. Indeed, the whole account favours of -hear-ſfay evidence and 


abſurdity ; and is ſo much the more incredible, as no other muſi- 
cal writers, who were eager to record every memorial they could 
procure concerning Luca Marenzio, have ventured to relate theſe 
circumſtances.. , L408 

There are no madrigals ſo agreeable to the ear, or amuſing to the 
eye, as thoſe of this ingenious and fertile compoſer. The ſubjects 
of fugue, imitation, and attack, are traits of elegant and pleaſing 
melody; which, though they ſeem ſelected with the utmoſt care 
for the ſake of the words they are to expreſs, yet ſo artful are the 
texture and diſpoſition of the parts, that the general harmony and ef. 
fect of the whole are as complete and unembarraſſed as if he had 
been writing in plain counterpoint, without poetry or contrivance. 

The firſt ſet of his madrigals for five voices, however, ſeems the 
moſt elaborate; the fugues and imitations here are more ingenious 
and frequent than in his other works. He has, indeed, in thoſe of 
later date more melody; but as yet there was too little to compen- 
ſate for the want of contrivance. Whoever takes the trouble to ſcore 
and examine this ſet, will diſcover marks of real genius with reſpect 
to harmony and modulation, with many attempts at melody of a 
more graceful kind than is to be found in the works of his cotem- 


poraries ; as we may reaſonably conclude this to have been one of 


his early productions, of nearly the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury (). 


(2) I have never met with more than are gay and Fire and contain paſſages 
one entire movement, in t. * time, among that continued in faſhion more than a hun- 
all the works of this excellent compoſer; dred years after publication, as appears by 


and that is in the eighth ſer for five voices : 

La mia Clori e brunetta. In a collection of 
his madrigals for ſix voices, publiſhed at 
Antwerp, 1 594» ſome of the movements 


* 


the uſe that Purcel and Handel have made 


of them; and indeed there are others Which 


1 7 ſtalians have. not. diſdained to 
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The words of his ninth book of five- part madrigals are all from 
the Can goniere of Petrarca, and of theſe the compoſition ſeems the 
moſt free and fanciful of all his works. 

Though the madrigals of the ſixteenth century appear now ſo 
grave as to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the Muſic of the church, 
yet the maſters of that period had very diſtinct and characteriſtic rules 
tor compoling in both ſtyles. Pietro Pontio, who had himſelf 
produced many that were excellent, in giving inſtructions for com- 
poling madrigals, fays, that © the ſubjects of fugue and imitation 
in them ſhould be ſhort, and the notes of a quicker kind, and 
«© more ſyncopated than in Church Muſic ; otherwiſe they would 
* not be madrigals. The parts likewiſe ſhould frequently move 
together; but the greateſt care ſhould be taken to expreſs the 
«© ſenſe of the words as exactly as muſical imitation will allow, not 
* only by quick and flow paſſages, or notes aſcending and deſcend- 
ing occaſionally, but by modulation, which, when the ſentiment 
of the poet implies harſhneſs, cruelty, pain, ſorrow, or even joy, 
«* pleaſure, or the like, will aſſiſt the expreſſion more than fingle 
„ notes.” Here he refers to the fourth madrigal of Orlando di 
Laſſo, Book I. for an example of the happy expreſſion of words. 
Though compoſers were now very timid in the uſe of flats, ſharps, 
and tranfpoſed keys, yet licences were taken in madrigals which 
were inadmiſſible in Muſic 2 Capella (x). The anſwers to ſubjects 
delivered were more imitations than regular feplies, according to 
the ſtrict laws of fugue; yet, with reſpect to the melody of the 
ſhort paſſages or muſical ſentences which were uſed, and the har- 
mony with<wwhich they are accompanied, great pains ſeem to have 
been taken in poliſhing both. Indeed, as this was the chief Mutfic 
of the chamber, where it is probable the critics and lovers of Muſic 


attended, for neither public concerts nor operas had as yet exiſtence, 
there can be no doubt but that every refinement was beſtowed on 


this ſpecies of compoſition, which the ideas of muſical 4 
could then ſuggeſt. 


(x) In the eighth madrigal of Luca Ma- ninth above, by a ſeries of fifteen ſemi- 


renzio's ninth book, a &, "Solo e penſoſo, a tones; and then deſcends from A to D 


bold and curious compoſition, the upper by the fame intervals. 


Part aſcends from the key note G, to A, the 
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VENETIAN SCHOOL. 


HAviNG recorded all that ſeems to merit attention concerning 
the moſt able muſicians of the Roman School, and their works, 
during the ſixteenth century, I ſhall now paſs to VENICE, a city 
which has always patroniſed and encouraged Muſic, more, per- 
haps, than any other in Europe; for, from the peculiarity of its 
local poſition, having no field-ſports, ſuburban diverſions, or land 
near enough for the purpoſe of riding or walking for recreation, it 
was natural for them to cheriſh and refine ſuch amuſements as were 
compatible with their inſulated fituatiorſ. 

At the head of this School the Italians themſelves place ADRIAN 
WILLAERT, the diſciple of John Mouton, and maſter of Zarlino. 
Willaert, or, as he is uſually called in Italy, Adriano, was born at 
Bruges, in Flanders, and, during his youth, ſtudied the Law, at 
Paris; if with the view of making it his profeſſion, there muſt have 
been an early conflict between Legiſlation and Muſic, which, 
having a powerful advocate in his own heart, gained thg cauſe : 
for, by his own account (y), he went to Rome in the time of 
Leo X. where he found that his motet, Verbum bonum et ſuave, 
was performed as the compoſition of Joſquin ; he therefore had 
been a compoſer ſome time before he went to Rome. 

The account which Zarlino (2) gives of this motet having 
paſſed for a production of Joſquin, excited my curioſity to fee it; 
and finding it among the Motetti della Corona, in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, I ſcored it, and diſcovered that the predilection for a great 
name had operated too powerfully in favour of this compolition 
while Joſquin was imagined to be the author of it; for it is nei- 
ther written with the clearneſs, dexterity, nor even correctneſs, of 
that wonderful contrapuntiſt: there is not only confuſion in the 
parts and deſign, in many places, but ſomething very harſh and un- 
pleaſing in the harmony, particularly in the cloſes without a ſharp 


(y) See Vol. II. p. 486. | (S) P. I. p. 175+ 


Vor. III. TT: ſeventh, 


ap 
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ſeventh, both in the key- note, and its fifth (a). Some of them 
would doubtleſs have been made ſharp, in performance, by the 
fingers of thoſe times, in compliance with a rule for ſharpening aſ- 
cending ſevenths in minor keys, and flattening them in deſcending. 

The lift of his works, in Walther's Dictionary, though ample, 
is far from complete. The motet, Verbum bonum, juſt mentioned, 
was publiſhed at Foſſombrone in 1 519, forty- three years before Zar- 
lno made him an interlocutor in his dialogue / Ragronamente), at 
Venice; and it can hardly be imagined that no others of his com- 
politions appeared till 1542, when, we are told, that his motets for 
tix voices were publiſhed (5). Indeed, for near fifty years after his 
name firſt appeared, hardly a collection of motets or madrigals was 
publiſhed to which he did not contribute; but the moſt ſplendid 
and curious work of this author, that I have ſeen, is preſerved in the 
Pritiſh Muſeum. It was publiſhed at Ferrara, 1 558, by his ſcho- 
lar and friend, FRANCEsco VIOLA, another of the interlocutors in 
Zarlino's Ragionamente, under the title of Muſica Nova, in three, 
four, five, fix, and ſeven parts. In the dedication of this work to 
Alfonſo d'Eſte, Duke of Ferrara, the editor, his Maeſtro di Capella, 
calls Adriano his maſter, and ſays, that he is ſtrongly attached to 
him, not only for his wonderful abilities in Muſic, but integrity, 
learning, and the friendſhip with which he has long honoured him. 
Zarlino, in like manner, omits no. opportunity of exalting the cha- 
racter of his maſter. Theſe are honourable teſtimonies of regard, 
which ſeem the more worthy of being recorded, as, either from 
the worthleſſneſs of the maſter, or ingratitude of the ſcholar, they 
are but ſeldom beſtowed. 

In the cantus part there is a. wooden cut of the author: Adriaxi 
« Willaert Flandri Effigies.” And indeed the compoſitions are of 


pous title: Famoſiſimi Adriani 2 llaert, 


(a) This motet is in fix parts, /o N 5 wg 
aſe Chori Divi Marci illuſtriſimæ Reipublice 


wo contratenors, tenor, baritono, and 


() In the Fior de Moretti, Lib. I. Ven. 
1539, there is a Pater-no/ter, in four parts, 
by Adriano; and in the ſame year the firſt 
dook of his motets, for four voices, Was re- 
publiſhed in the fame city by Ant. Gar- 
Gano, in tokio, under the following pom- 


Lenctiarum Magiſiri, Mufica Quatuor Vo- 
cum (que wulgo Molectæ nuncupatur) no- 
witer omni ſtudio, ac diligentia in lucem editas 
This edition, which, we find by the title, 
was not the firſt, 1s preſerycd i in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, 

\ 


that 
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that kind for which he was moſt renowned, and ſuch as the editor 
thought would conſtitute the moſt durable monument of his glory. 
In the tenor part there are many canons of very curious conſtruc- 
tion; ſome with two and three clefs, and a different number of 
flats and ſharps for the ſeveral parts, which are moving in different 
keys at the ſame time; and one particularly curious, in ſeven parts: 
Prater rerum ſertem, of which' three are in ſtrict canon of the 
fourth and fifth above the guide; the tenor leading off in G, the 
ſextus following in C, and the ſeprima pars in D, while the reſt 
move in free fugue. 

Zarlino (c) aſſigns to Adriano the invention of pieces for two or 
more choirs ; and Piccitoni (4) ſays, that he was the firſt who made 
the baſes in compoſitions of eight parts, move in uniſons or octaves 
particularly when divided into two choirs, and performed at a di- 
ſtance from each other, as then, they had occaſion for a powerful 
guide. Thedexterity and reſources of this author, in the conſtruc- 
tion of canons, are truly wonderful, as is, indeed, his total want of 
melody; for it is ſcarcely poſſible to arrange muſical ſounds, diato- 
nically, with leſs air or meaning, in the ſingle parts. But there are 
many avenues through which a muſician may travel to the Temple 
of Fame; and he that purſues the track which the learned have 
marked out, will perhaps not find it the moſt circuitous and tedi- 
ous ; at leaſt Theoriſts, who are the moſt likely to record the ad- 
ventures of paſſengers on that road, will be the readieſt to give him 
a caſt. A learned and elaborate ſtyle conceals the want of genius 
and invention, more than the free and fanciful productions of the 
preſent times. 


Adriano lived to a great age, and filled a very high muſical ſta- 


tion (e). His works and ſcholars were very numerous; and 


among thoſe to whom he communicated the principles of his art, 
there were ſeveral who afterwards arrived at great eminence; ſuch 
as Cipriano Rore (/), Zarlino, and Coſtanzo Porta (g). 


(e) P. III. p. 268. cari, compoſed allo eccellentiffimo Adrian 

{d) Guida Armonica. Vuigliart, and Cipriano Rore, %“ di/cepolo. 

le) Maeſtro di Capella of St. Nark's (g) P. Martini, in his Saggio di Con- 
church, at Venice. trappunto, J. II. p. 266. calls Adrian Wil- 


(F) In the title of a book, publiſhed at laert the maſter of Coſtauzo Porta. 
Venice, 1549, there are Fautaſſe, or Ricer- 
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Tunis School of Counterpoint, which has been fo ſucceſsfully 
eultivated, was eſtabliſhed in the fifteenth century, during the time 
of Ferdinand of Arragon, King of Naples, who reigned from 1458 
to 1494, and who, according to Biancardi (45), was not only an 
encourager of learning, but learned himſelf. During this period. 
Naples abounded with extraordinary men of every profeſſion, 
among whom Franchinus Gafurius, John Tinctor, William Guar- 
nerio, and Bernard Yeart, cultivated both the theory and practice of 
Muſic in that city, with great diligence and ſucceſs. Of Tinctor 
and Gafurius, an account has already been given (i); but as it is. 
only in the writings of theſe authors, laſt mentioned, that the 


names and profeſſional merit of the other two are recorded, time 


and oblivion ſeem to have carried them beyond. the reach of further 
hiſtorical enquiry. een ; 

Padre Martini (4) places Rocco Rop1o, author of Regole di 
Myujica, printed at Naples, 1620, at the head of the Neapolitan 
School, after John Tinctor (/). Among theoriſts (), during the 

| ſixteenth: 


(hb) Fite de” Re di Napoli, &c. p. 343. Rz6coreE pi Musica bl. Rocco Robo, 
ſotto breviſſime riſpofie ad alcuni dubij pro- 


44- | 
4 47 Vol. I. p. 114. Vol. II. p. 400. and 
in the preſent volume, p. 8 | 
(4) Storia della Mufica, Tom. I. p. 447+ 
(1) It is difficult to aſcertain the exact 
period when Rocco Rodio flouriſhed. I have 
been ſo fortunate as to find an edition of 
his Precepts, to which P. Martin alludes, 
that was printed at Naples, 1609; but this 
date tells us nothing, as the work had certain- 
ly appeared much earlier in another form. 
Battifta Olifante, the editor of thus edition, 


ſcems not to give the rules of Ricco Rodi 


in his own words, but explanations of the 
doctrines and cx:mples he had left. If this 
expolition of the rules eſtabliſhed, by Rocco 
Rodio was written by himſelf, he muſt have 
flouriſhed late in the fixteenth century: as 
Adriano Il Ulnert and Cipriano Rore are both 
mentioned in the text; and both theſe ma- 
ſters were living after the year 1550. The 
full title of my edition. is the following: 


poſtogli da un Cavaliero, intorno alle varie 
opinioni de Contrapontifti, Con la Dimoſtra- 
tione di tuſti i Canroni ſopra il Cantorfermo,. 
con li Contrapontt doppij, e rivoltati, e loro 
regole. Aggiontavi un altra breve Dimo- 


ftratione de dodici Tuoni regolari, finti e 


traſportati. Et di nuove da Don Batt. 
Olifante, Aggiontivi un Trattato di Propor- 
tioni neceſſario à detto Libro, e riftampato« 
In Napoli, MDVIIII. 42 
The rules and examples for compoſing, 
canons of all kinds are remarkably ſhort 
and clear, in this tract, which is ſo ſcarce, 
that I have never ſeen it in any public li- 
brary or catalogue of books; and P. Martini, 
who mentions the work, ſeems never to have 
been in poſſeſſion of it. My, aapy was pur- 
chaſed at the ſale of the late Mr. Keluay's 
books, 1782. [FI | = 
( ] do not confine the word. Theory to 
mere ſpeculative doctrines, concerning the 
| | gens ration 
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ſtæteenth century, the Neapolitans indeed had but few whoſe writ- 
ings have reached the preſent times. Luigi Dentice, who publiſhed 
Dialogues on Muſic in 15 53, has been already mentioned (x) ; and 
Scipione Cerreto, author of a. treatiſe in quarto, Della Prattica 
Mufcate vocale & ſirumentale, though it was only publiſhed at Na- 
ples in 1607, yet as the writer was then. arrived at his fifty-fifth 
year, he may be faid to have acquired his knowledge in the pre- 


ceding century. This book contains much curious and uſeful in- 


formation with reſpect to the Muſic and. muſicians of Naples during 


his time; when it appears by the copious liſt which he gives of 


favourite performers on the late, organ, viol, guittar, trumpet, and 
harp, that the art was very much cultivated by Profeſſors, and che- 
riſhed by the natives of that city. 

Walther (o), indeed, enumerates among Neapolitan cultivators 
of Muſic, at the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the celebrated 
Aquivivus, Duke of Atri, who, in the firſt book of his Commen- 
tary on Plutarch's Treatiſe on Moral Virtue, publiſhed at Naples, 
r.526; folio, twenty-two'Chapters on Mulic, which he treats in the 
fame dry and unprofitable way, with reſpect to the practice of har- 
-mony, as Boethius; and Marcangelo Accorſo, or Accurſius, (not 
the great civilian), Who being a profound critic and philoſopher, 
was accuſed. by his enemies of belton ing too much time and atten- 
r eee n 910; 


generation We? ratio- of Heads, but call writing, Italian as well as Latin verſes. 
every didactie writer, who gives inſtrue- of principer, tum nr ire Muji Fcen cal- 


tions for the compoſition of Muſic, a The- lere. 

oriſt; rain that there is a theory for yu Riva ee m preedicant, "Rr 

harmony, or the combination of ſounds,” | id 40 or, WhO 155 thirty-three years 

as wellas orealewling their proprio. 10 —— Court of Charles V, by whom he 
(A), See above, p. 160. 1 „. — much reſpected, died about the your 
09) DBuſitalvches ericon. 74 10 1540. Padre Martini, among Neapoli itan 


) In a fable, called Te fade 2 he writers on Muſic, qaumerates Gio. Camillo 


annexed to his Diatriber,* Accurſius, ad- Maffei da Solofra, of whoſe writing was 


dreſſing — to tw Princes of the Houſe publiſhed at Naples, in 1563, Diſcorſo Fi. 
"of *Braridenb mh, ae” "You. know how 5 @ della Foe, de Modo A imparare di 

they e Kela that to play on inſtru- chelbar, ds Sale pere. oa B. Valerto- 
2 then or- understand Maſi Was unwor- a Paolt © Bm thr 6 a T abe. 

thy of avpH o ſupher; how mech haxe never ſen, ner do gy com- 
« on} inſulted hag ek the ſtudy of Op- 2 the titls. 

* tics to thadof the Belles Lettres, e 5 
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But though we know of but few muſical treatiſes that were pro- 
duced by Neapolitans during this period, the names and celebrity 
of many praCtical muſicians have been recorded, and the works of a 
conſiderable number of compoſers preſerved, which have been 
ſcored and examined, in order to ſpeak of them here, not from tra- 
dition, but actual peruſal. 

The firſt Secular Muſic in parts, after the invention of counter- 
point, that I have been able to diſcover on the continent, is the 
harmony that was ſet to the ruſtic and ſtreet tunes of the kingdom 
of Naples; and theſe, under the ſeveral denominations of Arie, 
Canzonette, Villotte, and Villanelle, alla Napolitana, were as much 
in faſhion all over Europe during the fixteenth century, as Proven- 
cal ſongs were in preceding times, and Venetian ballads have been 
fince. Beſides the old tunes which were collected, and publiſhed in 
four parts, others were compoſed, not only by the natives, but in 
imitation of theſe ſhort familiar airs, by almoſt all the principal com- 
poſers of other places, of which innumerable volumes were printed 
at Venice, Antwerp, and elſewhere, under the ſame titles (4). 

But the moſt genuine, and the beſt that I have ſeen, are the Can- 
zone Villaneſche, alla Napolitana, by Periſſone Cambio, 155r, 
and thoſe of Baldaſſare Donato, publiſhed at Venice, in very good 
counterpoint of four parts, 1555. In theſe little national ſongs 
there is generally more humour in the words, and more air and vi- 
vacity in the melody, than in any other ſongs, equally ancient, that I 
have ſeen. They ſeem to have been ſung about the ſtreets, in parts, 
as the words of ſeveral imply. In one of them, a ſinging- maſter 
ſpeaks, who offers to teach the Guidonian hand, or gammut, in an 
hour; and in one of the following, the ſyllables wut, re, mi, fa, &c. 
are ingeniouſly applied in moſt of the parts, to ſuch ſounds as re- 
quire them, in ſolmiſation. * 5 


(7) Of the poetry to which theſe tunes Draghi, 1581. Pinelli, 1585. Luca Maren- 
ere ſung, Creſcimbeni and Quadrio give zio, 1584, 1586, 1592. Ferraboſco, 1593. 
an account by the name of Y;llanelle. A- and Orlando di Laſſa, 1594. all publiſhed 
Adrian Willaert, Ven. 1540. Macque, 1555. Canzonette and Fillaxelle, alla Napolitans. 
Textore, 1566. Riccio, 1;77. Bernardino 50 2 rs 0, La 
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In this laſt Villanella, and in ſome others of the ſame author, the 


effect of iteration has been tried ; and by that expedient alone, more 


energy and intereſt ſeem to have been given to the melody, than 1 
have diſcovered in any other of higher, or, indeed, equal antiquity. 
If, however, we analyſe this air, we ſhall find no regularity of metre : 
the firft phraſe conſiſting of five bars and a half, a limping, incom- 
menſurate, and untoward quantity in all the arts; and yet, by the ar- 
rangement and repetition of ſome of the notes, the ideas of an air is 
impreſſed on the ear, though it ſeems wild and irregular. 

Indeed, with reſpect to Air, which conſiſts in ſymmetry and 
grace, it was long wholly unprincipled ; and till the eſtabliſhment 
of Operas, no better was perhaps produced than are to be found 
among the Neapolitan Villanelle: for during theſe times, even the 
key was ſeldom aſcertained ; and the number of bars are indeed till 
more regular by chance and ſenſibility, perhaps, than principle. 
The repetition of a lucky ſeries of notes, by which they are deeper 
impreſſed on the mind of the hearer, was hardly begun to be prac- 
tiſed ſo late as the ſixteenth century; though in the next, the ſecret 


was not only found, but men of ſmall genius and reſources availed 


themſelves of it to a diſguſting degree. 

Beſides compoſers and compilers of Villanelle (r), Gioan Leonardo 
Primavera, called dell Arpa, publiſhed at Naples, 1570, three 
Books of Songs, of which he was author both of the Poetry and 
Muſic (s) ; and Luzzaſco Luzzaſchi, one of the four whom Galilei 
honoured with the name of muſician (), publiſhed at Naples, 


1576, Madrigals, that were much admired throughout Italy, where 


this author's fame as an organiſt was higher than that of any of his 
cotemporaries, except Claudio Merula. Antonio Cieco Valente, 


likewiſe, publiſhed Verſi Spirituali ſopra tutte le Note, con drver/i 


Capricci per ſonar negli Organi. Nap. 1580. 
But no Neapolitan compoſer, of this high period, is mentioned 


with ſuch unlimited praiſe, as Don CARLO GEsVAL Do, Prince of 


(r) Draudius, Bibl. Clafſ. tells us, that 2571. 
Giul. Policreto, Ant. Scandello, Pieran- (s) This author is one of the muſicians. 


tonio Bianchi, Aſcanio Trombetto, and Re- —_— by Luigi Dentice. See above, 


golo Vicoli, authors of Neapolitan ſongs, 
publiſhed them in fix volumes, at Venice, af 25 _ della Mu. Ant. e Mod. 


VENOSAZ 
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VENOSA; it will be neceſſary, therefore, to ſtop and pay our re- 
ſpects to the abilities of this celebrated and illuſtrious Dilettante, in 
conſideration of the honour he has done the art of which we are 
tracing the hiſtory. | 5 
This Prince, whoſe fame has been extended by his muſical pro- 
ductions more than b y his high rank, though this rank will be found 
reciprocally to have added lu ſtre to the compoſitions, was nephew to 
Cardinal Alfonſo Geſualdo, Archbiſhop of Naples, and had his ti- 
tle from the place which gave birth to Horace (, the YVenufium of 
the anciehts. Pomponius Nenna, a voluminous and celebrated 
compoſer of madrigals, had the honour to inſtruct him in Muſic.” 
His productions conſiſt of fix ſets of madrigals for five voices, and 


one for fix. The principal editor of his works was Simone Moli- 


naro, Maeſtro di Capella at Genoa, who, in 1585, publiſhed the 


firſt five books in ſeparate parts; and, in 1613, the ſame madrigals, 


with the addition of a ſixth book, in ſcore (x). 
The numerous editions of theſe madrigals in different parts of 
Europe, and the eulogiums beſtowed on the author by perſons who 


rank high in Literature, as well as Muſic, made me extremely curi- 
ous to ſee and examine them. Gerard Voſlius (5), Bianconi (=); 


Bapt. Doni (a), Taſſoni (5), and many others, ſpeak of him as the 
greateſt compoſer of modern times; as one who, quitting the beaten 


track of other muſicians, had diſcovered new melodies, new mea- 
ſures, new harmonies, and new modulation; fo that ſingers, and 


33% „ — — 4 — — — 


third book was pu 
by Gardano. Ihe fourth book was alſo re- 


(2) Satin I. Lib. ii. v. 35. & Lib. iii. 


Od. iv. v. 9. 


(x) Partitura delli ſei Libri de Madri- 
gale a cinque Yoci, dell' illuftriffimo & eccel- 
75 ut, immo Principe di Venaſa, D. Carlo Ge- 


ſualdo, Fatica di Simone Molinaro, Maeſtro 


di Capella nel Duomo di Genova. 
The firſt and ſecond books were re-pub- 


liſhed, in parts, at Mr ah in 1603, and 
dedicated to the author b 7 Seipione Stella, 


a Neapolitan monk, and himſelf likewiſe a 


compoſer of madrigals ; both the dedica- 


tions are dated 1 An edition of the 
died at Venice, 1619, 


printed at the ſame place, and dedicated 


to the author, by Hettorre Geſualdo, 1604; 
and a third impreſſion of the fifth book, 


with a new edition of the fixth, were both 


publiſhed at Venice, by Gardano, 1616. 
Copies of all theſe, except the fifth book, 
are preſerved in the collection of Muſic be⸗ 
ueathed to Chriſt Church, Oxon, by Dr. 
Aldrich, and Goodſon, with the uſe of 
which I have long been indulged, by the li- 
beral ſpirit of the Dean and 88 
( * De Natur. Art. Lib, III. cap. lix. 


9405 Chronol. Mathematicorum, ad ſec. — 


(a) Op. Omn, To. I. p. 93, 243» an 


To. II. p 


(5) Penferi diverfe. 
| players 


> 
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players on inſtruments, deſpiſing all other Muſic, were only pleaſed 
with that of this Prince (c). 

Taſſoni tells us, that James I. King of Scotland, had not only com- 
poſed Sacred Muſic, but invented a new ſpecies of plaintive me- 
lody, different from all others; “ in which he has been imitated 
* by the Prince of Venoſa, who, in our times, has embelliſhed 
« Muſic with many admirable inventions (4).” This aſſertion 
greatly increaſed my deſire to examine works in which ſo many ex- 
cellencies were concentred; particularly as I had long been ex- 
tremely defirous of tracing the peculiarities of the national melo- 
dies of Scotland, from a higher ſource than David Rizzio. But, in 
a very attentive peruſal of all the ſeveral parts of the whole fix books 
of the Prince of Venoſa's madrigals, I was utterly unable to diſcover 
the leaſt ſimiliude or imitation of Caledonian airs in any one of them; 
which, ſo far from Scots melodies, ſeem to contain no melodies at 
all; nor, when ſcored, can we diſcover the leaſt regularity of de- 
ſign, phraſeology, rhythm, or, indeed, any. thing remarkable in 
theſe madrigals, except unprindipled modulation, and the perpetual 
embarraſſments and inexperience of an Amateur, in the arrange- 
ment and filling up of the parts. 

The paſſage in Taſſoni, which has ſo often been cited by Scots 
writers, ſeems to imply, not only that James, King of Scotland, 
had invented a new ſpecies of melody, but that his melody had been 
imitated by the Prince of Venoſa; at leaſt, this is the ſenſe in which 
the paſſage has been underſtood by the Scots, and indeed by my- 


(c) Hic enim Rhythmis in muſicam revo- 
catis, eos, tum ad cantum, tum ad ſonum, 
modulos adhibuit, ut cæteti omnes Muſici 
ei primas libenter detulerint. Eiiſae mo- 
dos cantores, ac fidicines omnes, religuis poſt ha- 
Betis, ubique avidt complectuntur. Blancanys. 

Opinions of ancient things are more fre- 
quently taken upon truſt than formed upon 
real examination : thus Rouſſeau, who had 
too much taſte and knowledge to like ſuch 
compoſitions had he heard or ſeen them, 
tell us, after Voſſius and Blanchini, that 


« the elegant and learned Madrigals of the 


Prince of Venoſa, were admired by all the 


Maſters, and ſung by all the Ladies of his 
Vor. III. ” 


time.“ Dif. de Mu. Art. Madrig. 

(4) Noi ancora paſſiamo connumerar tra 
noſiri Tacopo Re di Scozia, che non pur co/e 
Sacre comfoſe in canto, ma trove da ſe Steſſi 
una nuova muſica, lamentabile, e mefla, diffe- 
rente da tutte Paltre. Nel che poi & Stato imi- 
tate da Carlo Geſraldo, Principe di Venoſa, 
che in queſta noftra eta ha illuftrata anch «gli 
la Mufca con nuove mirabili inventioni. Lib. 
X. cap. Xx111. N 

Angelo Berardi, in his Miſcellania Mufi- 
cale, gives Taſſoni's opinion on this ſubject, 
as his own, without knowing whether it was 
well founded, 


T. - ſelf, 
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lelf, till, on finding no kind of fimilarity between the national 
tunes of North Britain and the melodies of the Prince of Venoſa, 
[ examined the paſſage anew, with more attention; when it ap- 
peared to me as it Taſſoni's words did not imply that the Prince 
of Venoſa had adgpied or imitated the melodies of King James; but 


that theſe princely Dilettanti were equally cultivators, and mventors, 
of Muſic. 


This illuſtrious Dilettante ſeems to merit as little praiſe on ac- 
count of the expreſſion of words, for which he has been celebrated 
by Doni, as for his counterpoint (e); for the ſyllables are con- 
ſtantly made long or ſhort, juſt as it beſt ſuited his melody; and in 
the repetition of words, we frequently ſee the ſame ſyllable long in 
one bar, and ſhort in another, or the contrary ; by which it is ma- 
nifeſt that their juſt accentuation was never thought of. 

The remarks of Taſſoni, if he meant otherwiſe, certainly muſt 
have been hazarded either from conjecture or report ; as is but too 
frequently practiſed by men of letters, when they become muſical 
_ critics, without either induſtry or ſcience ſufficient to verify their 
aſſertions. : rk 

The Prince of Venoſa was perpetually ſtraining at new expreſſion 
and modulation, but feldom ſucceeded to the ſatisfaction of poſterity, 
however dazzled his cotemporaries may have been by his rank, and 
the character he bore among the learned, who ſo frequently get 
their muſical information from tradition, that whether they praiſe 
or cenſure, it is uſually /ans connoiſſance de cauſe. 

Dilettanti uſually decide in the ſame ſummary way, with an addi- 
tional prejudice in favour of their own little knowledge, and a diſ- 
poſition to cenſure whatever they are unable to acquire, be it ſci- 
ence or execution. 

Cicero has long ſince ſaid, that“ it is not with Philoſophy and 
«« Science, as with other arts; for what can a man ſay of Geometry 


(e) L Principe Venoſa con Þ efpreſſione di Trattato della Muſica: ſcenica, p. I. cap. 
Melodia poterya wveſtire qualſivoglia Concetto, XxVth. 


1 
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or Muſic, who has never ſtudied them? He muſt either hold his 
tongue, or talk nonſenſe .“ . 
With reſpeCt to the excellincies which have been ſo liberally be- 
{lowed on this author, who died in 1614, they are all diſputable, 
and ſuch as, by a careful examination of his works, he ſeemed by 
no means entitled to. They have lately been ſaid to conſiſt in 
te fine contrivance, original harmony, and the fiveeteſt modulation 
ce conceivable. As to contrivance, it muſt be owned that much 
has been attempted by this Prince; but he is fo far from being 
happy in this particular, that his points of imitation are generally 
unmanageable, and brought in ſo indiſcriminately on concords and 
diſcords, and on accented and unaccented parts of a bar, that, when 
performed, there is more confuſion in the general effect than in 
the Muſic of any other compoſer of madrigals with whoſe works I 
am acquainted (g). His original harmony, after ſcoring a great part 
of his madrigals, particularly thoſe that have been the moſt cele- 
brated, is difficult to diſcover ; for had there been any warrantable 
combinations of ſounds that Paleſtrina, Luca Marenzio, and many 
of his predeceſſors, had not uſed before him, in figuring the baſes, 
they would have appeared (5). And as to his modulation, it is fo 
far from being the ſieete/t concervable, that, to me, it ſeems forced, 


affected, and diſguſting (i). 
The 


(f) Non eft enim Philoſophia fmilis artinm 
reliquarum. Nam quid faciet in Geometria, 
qui non didicerit? Quid in muficis? Aut 
taceat oportebit, aut ne ſanus quidem judicetur, 
Cic. de Orat. ili. p. 188. Vol. I. Edit. 
Lambin. 

(g) Battiſta Doni, another Dilettante, 
ſays, „that he never aimed at Canons, or 
ſuch Sophiſtry.“ Appen. Tom. I. p. 177. 
He is, however, always ſtruggliag at fugue 
and imitation. 

(hb) The frequent uſe of the ſharp third 
and minor ſixth, if it be reckoned among his 
harmonies, docs little honour to the delicacy 
of his ear; for even Purcell and Handel, 
with all their own weight, and the due rev e- 
rence of the public for their ſuperior genius 
and abilitie , were not imitated in the uſe of 
this combination. Its, indeed, admitted by 


&+ 


Handel in his Organ Fugues, more through 
neceſſity than choice ãn order to bring in an 
anſwer, or make one ſubject ſerve as n ac- 
companiment to another; but it has always 
the effect of a wrong note in the performance. 
Padre Martini gently cenſures this harmony 
in Paleſtrina, and Angleria ſays it 1s bx0n0 per 
autoritd, e non fer regola; it is, however, fo 
deteſſable to my ears, that no authority, rule, 
or effect, can juſtity its uſe. In Opera ſongs, 
indeed, it is tolerated in notes of taſte, ap- 
poggiaturas, and paſſages of paſſion; but :n 
church mutic, and regular counterpoint, to 
admit it in the texture of the fundamental 
harmony, can never be recommended to 
ſtudents in compoſition, who wiſh to pleaſe 
the natural and uncorrupted ear of the pb ic. 
1) Whenever he attempts chro ratic, the 
baſe is as unprinc'pled as unpleaſing. In 
2 2 the 
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The following madrigal, being the ſeventeenth of his ſixth book, 
is preſented to the muſical reader as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle, and 
harſh, crude, and licentieus modulation] in which, the beginning 
a compoſition in A minor, with the chord of C ſharp, with a 
fharp third, is neither conſonant to the preſent laws of modula- 
7/911, nor to thoſe of the ecclefiaſtical tones; to which, as keys were 
not fettled and determined on the fixed principles of major and mi- 
nor, in the time of Venoſa, compoſers chiefly adhered. But a more 
offenſive licence is taken in the ſecond chord of this madrigal than 
in the firſt ; for it is not only repugnant to every rule of tranſition 


at preſent eſtabliſhed, but extremely ſhocking and diſguſting to the 


ear, to go from one chord to another in which there is no relation, 
real or imaginary ; and which is compoſed of ſounds wholly extra- 


neous and foreign to any key to which the firſt chord belongs. 

I have beſtowed more remarks on this Prince of Muſicians, 
and more time in the examination of his works than they perhaps 
now deſerve, in order to furniſh my readers with what ſeems, to my 
comprehenfion, a truer idea of their worth than that which par- 
wility and ignorance have hitherto given. 


the key of G, with a flat third, he begins in 


254 


the following manner: G E DG FE FA 


6 : f cz. And in the key of E minor, 


we have this paſſige in the bafe: C Ab 
by 6b 772 | 

78 b b6 b 4b K 5 

Db C Eb Ab G F E, lib. iv. p. 3. 

Through the whole book he ſeems to be y- 

ing confufions ; for in the ſame key, pa 11, 


we have D Eb D Db C-B GF E. P. 13. 
in F natural, at the end of the madrigal, 


E (g FR DC FH and p. 14. in a move- 
Kent that begins and ends in GH, we have 


G Eb F Bb Db F. Moſt of 
theſe ſounds, it muſt be obſerved, are fun- 
damental, and accompanied with common 
chords. But ſuch extraneous modulation, 
as it was neither learned nor pleaſing, was 
never adoped by other Contrapuntiſts. It 
is not every one who ventures to violate 
eſtabliſhed rules, that has knowledge and 
genius ſufficient to find either a ſeries or 
combination of ſounds which has eſcaped all 
other Compoſers, and which, by the plea- 
ſure it affords the ear, is above the reach of 
cenſure, New modulation, when guided by 
ſcience and a nice ear, is always welcome, 
and certain in its effect; but when it only 
conſiſts of ſuch licentious and offenſive de- 
viations from rule, as have been conſtantly 
rejected by the ſenſe and intelle& of great 
Profeſſors, i: can only be applauded by ig- 
norance, depravity, or aſfectation. 
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THE LOMB ARD SCHOOL. 


The Lou ARD Schoof would furniſh an ample liſt of eminent 
muſicians during the ſixteenth century, whoſe compoſitions are ſtill 
extant, if the limits of my plan would afford room for ſpecimens ; 
but as it is difficult, at this diſtance of time, not only to furniſh cri- 
teria of the difference between one compoſer and another of the 
ſame country, but between ſchool and ſchool of different countries, 
I ſhall content myſelf with affording a niche in this part of my | 
work to two or three of the principal founders of this claſs of con- 
trapuntiſts. Padre Martini very juſtly places at the head of the 
Lombard School, Father CosTanzo PorRTA, of Cremona, a 
ſcholar of Willaert, and fellow-ſtudent with Zarlino. He was at 
firſt Maeſtro di Capella at Padua, next at Oſimo, in the March 
of Ancona; then at Ravenna; and laſtly, at Loretto; where he 
died in 1601. He was author of eighteen different works for the 
church, full of elaborate and curious compoſitions, which have been 
always ſought and admired by maſters, and collectors of learned 
Muſic. This author ſeems not only to have vanquiſhed all the 
difficult contrivances for which John Okenheim, Juſquin del Prato, 
and Adrian Willaert, from whoſe ſchool he ſprung, were celebrated, 
but conſiderably augmented their number: for, as orators, lawyers, 
and commentators have the art of twiſting and ſubverting words to 
any meaning that favours their cauſe or hypotheſis, ſo Coſtanzo 
Porta had equal power over any ſeries of muſical notes, in a canon 
or fugue; which he could not only work in recte et retro, but in- 
vert, augment, diminiſh, divide, or ſubdivide, at his pleaſure. In 
this faculty he very much reſembled our Tallis, his cotemporary. 
He began to flouriſh towards the latter end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. as did Tallis. According to Draudius, his five- part motets were 
publiſhed at Venice in 1546; and between that period and 1 599, 
the reſt of his works were publiſhed, either by himſelf or ſcholars, 
of whom he had a great number ; particularly Lodovico Balbo, 
who flouriſhed about 1578, and Giacomo Antonio Piccioli, 1588, 
both voluminous. compoſers, in their maſter's artificial and elabo- 
rate ſtyle, and conſequently great canoniſts. 

N | always 
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The compoſition of Coſtanzo Porta, inſerted on the following 
plates, is in ſeven parts, and was taken from the author's Fifty-two 
Motets, for five, ſix, ſeven, and eight voices, printed in 1 580, 
while he was Maeſtro di Capella at the Holy Church at Loretto; 
it conſiſts of four parts in canon, two per mito retto, and two per | 
moto contraris, while the other three are in free fugue. Though 
long, it is ſo curious, and conſtructed with ſo much art, that it is exhi- 
bited as an example of that ſcientific ſpecies of writing, by which alone 
the abilities of a contrapuntiſt were meaſured in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, when there were no muſical dramas, or full pieces for inſtru- 
ments, and but few lingle ſongs, or ſolos of any kind, to exerciſe | 
genius and invention. Maſſes and motets for the church, and ma- 
drigals for the chamber, in three, four, five, fix, and more parts, 
compriſed almoſt all the Muſic that was then compoſed. 

Beſides Coſtanzo Porta, and his ſcholars, the Lombard School 
can boaſt of many able and diſtinguiſhed compoſers during the lat- 
ter end of the ſixteenth century; among whom are Giuſeppe Caimo, 
Gio. Giacomo Gaſtoldi, Giuſeppe Biſi, and Gio. Paolo Cima, all vo- 
luminous compoſers at Milan: with Pietro Pontio, of Parma, al- 
ready mentioned; Orazio Veccbi, of Modena; and Claudio Mane 
teverde, of Cremona. 

GasToLD1, ſometimes called Caſtaldi, born at Caravaggio, was 
author of thirty muſical works; the titles and dates of which may 
be ſcen in Draudius and Walther, Of theſe I have only ſeen his 
Ballads, printed at Antwerp, 1596, under the following title: 
Balletti a 5. co 1 verſi per cantare, ſonare, e ballare ; con und Maj= . 
cherata de Cacciatori a 6. e un Concerto de Paſtori, a 3. This 
puts the derivation of our word Ballad out of all doubt, which 
originally meant a ſong that was ſung and danced at the ſame 
time (4). The tunes of Gaſtoldi are all. very lively, and more 
graceful than any I have ſeen before the cultivation of melody for 
the ſtage. The firſt edition of theſe ballads was publiſhed at Ve- 
nice, 1591 ; many of them are called Fa /as, under which title 
our Morley, four years after, publiſhed ſhort airs, in five parts: ſo 
that it ſeems as if the name of Fa la, filly as it is, was not original- 


ly Engliſh. For õ Fa las of Caſtoldi, ſee the plates p. 233. 
(4) See Vol. 66 p. 343» . 
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Gaſtoldi da Caravaggio. 
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Concerning the compoſitions of Bir Ii and CiMma, though nu- 
merous, and ſtill preſerved in many collections, I am unable to 
ſpeak, having ſeen none of them in ſcore; however, not only of 
Pietro Pontio, of whom a ſpecimen has already been given (/), but 
of Orazio Vecchi and Monteverde I have ſcored many. Theſe 
two laſt muſicians are deſerving of particular notice, not only on 
account of their numerous compolitions for the church and cham- 
ber, but for their early attempts at Dramatic Muſic. In this laſt 
capacity, their abilities will be conſidered hereafter ; at preſent, we 
thall only ſpeak of their other productions. 

OrAazlio VECCHI, born at Milan, and many years Maeſtro di Ca- 
pella at Mantua, obtained a great reputation, not only as an able 
muſician, but poet. His numerous canzonets for three and four 
voices, publiſhed at Milan and Venice, from 1580 to 1613, were 
re-printed and ſung all over Europe. Our countryman Peacham, 
who had received inſtructions in Mufic from this compoſer, during 
his reſidence in Italy, ſpeaks of him in the following manner : 
bring you now mine own malter, Horatio Vecchi, of Mo- 
dena, who, beſide goodneſs of aire, was moſt pleaſing of all 
other for his conceipt and variety, wherewith all his works 
are ſingularly beautified, as well his madrigals of five and fix 
* parts, as thoſe his canzonets, printed at Norimberge (7). He 
then inſtances and points out the beauties of ſeveral of his compo- 
ſitions, that were moſt in favour during that time. Beſides ſecu lar 
Muſic, Vecchi compoſed two books of Sacred Songs, in five, hx, 
ſeven, and eight parts; Maſſes of fix and eight voices; and four- 


part Lamentations (2). 


CLaupio MONTEVERDE, of Cremona, was one of the moſt: 
eminent compoſers of the period now under conſideration, He 


firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a performer on the Tenor Viol; and 


(1D Page 177. 

( Complete Gentleman, p. 102. 

(n) Sacrarum Cantionum, Ven. 1597, Meſſe, 
16:7, and Lamentationi, 1608, Milton is 
ſaid, by his nephew Phillips, in the life 
which he prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation 
of his State Letters, to have collected, during 


his travels, a cheſt or two of choice muſic\ 
books of the beſt Maſters of Italy at that 
time, but particularly of Luca Marenzio, 
Monteverde, Orazio Vrechi, &c. Draudius 
and Walther, after ſome Italian uriters, 
ſpeak of O. fro Veechi as a compoler cotem- 
porary with Crazio. ; 
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being taken into the ſervice of the Duke of Mantua, applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of tompoſition under the direction of Marcantonio In- 
gegneri, of Cremona, Maeſtro di Capella of that court, and a con- 
ſiderable compoſer for the church. Soon after he went to Venice, 
where the republic appointed him- Maeſtro of St. Mark's church, 
a place which has been always filled by profeſſors of great abilities. 
Here, in 1582, he publiſhed Madrigals for three, four, and five 
voices, in the ſtyle of the timos; but his courage increaſing with 


experience, in his ſubſequent productions he dared to violate many 


rules of counterpoint, which, having been long eſtabliſhed, were 
held ſacred by orthodox profeſſors. He had, therefore, many op- 
ponents, who treated him as an ignorant corrupter of the art. A- 
mong theſe, the principal was Gio. Maria Artuſi, of Bologna, who, 
in the firſt part of his tract on the Imperfeftion of Modern Mufjic, 
publiſhed in 1 600, as well as in the ſecond, which appeared in 1603, 
inveighed with great aſperity againſt Morteverde. Muſicians enter- 
ed the liſts on both ſides, and the war became general. Monteverde 
defended himſelf in prefaces and letters prefixed to his works ; but 
his beſt defence was the revolution he brought about in counter- 

int; for his licences pleaſing the public ear, were ſoon adopted 
not only by Dilettante, but profeſſors. 

As the innovations of Monteverde, form a memorable epoch in 
the hiſtory of the art, it ſeems neceſſary to acquaint the muſical rea- 
der in what they conſfiſted.. The laws of harmony, like thoſe of 
tragedy, comedy, and epic poetry, when once eſtabliſhed check in- 
vention, and frequently impel men of real genius to become imi- 
tators. Unluckily muſicians had not ſuch perfect models before 
them, as antiquity has furniſhed to poets in the dramatic works of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Terence, or the epic poems of Homer 
and Virgil. In the infancy of muſical compoſition, men ſaw but 
a little way into the latent reſources of harmonic combinations ; 
rules were formed upon few and narrow principles, derived from 
monotonous and inſipid compoſitions, when timidity was feeling its 
way in the dark, and every deviation from the practice of the firſt 


contrapuntiſts was thought licentious. However, men were too 


great 
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great friends to the pleaſure of the ear, not to encourage ſuch 
happy licences as thoſe with which Monteverde was charged; and 
ſince that time, every fortunate breach of an old rule ſeems to be re- 
garded as the eſtabliſhment of a ne; by which means, the code 
is ſo enlarged that we may now almoſt pronounce every thing to be 
allowable in a muſical compoſition, that does not offend cultivated 
ears. 

Monteverde was the firſt who uſed double diſcords, ſuch as the 3, ?, 
and 2, as well as the flat fifth, and the ſeventh unprepared ; and as 
he was poſſeſſed of more genius and ſcience than the Prince of Ve- 
noſa, his innovations were not merely praiſed, and then avoided, but 
abuſed, and adopted. by other compoſers. 
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But it was not only by the uſe of theſe diſcords that he improved 
mulic, for by quitting eccleſiaſtical modulation in his ſecular pro- 
ductions, he determined the key of each movement, ſmoothed and 
phraſed the melody, and made all his parts ſing in a more natural 
and flowing manner than had been done by any of his predeceſſors (o). 
In the firſt ſet of Monteverde's madrigals the compoſition is not 
only correct, and ſimple, but ſo dry and fancileſs, as to threaten no 
attempts at ſuch new harmonies and effects, as would bring about a 
revolution in the art. And it ſeems to have been by deſign, and in 
his dramatic experiments at the expreſſion of words, that he ven- 
tured to violate ancient rules, and militate againſt prejudice and 
pedantry : for neither his Church: Muſic, nor the two firſt books 
of his madrigals, contain any licences that would offend or ſurpriſe 
orthodox ears, even in the fifteenth century. But in his fifth and 
laſt book of madrigals, almoſt every ſpecies of diſcord and modula- 
tion 1s hazarded, for the uſe of which the boldeſt compoſers of mo- 
dern times have been often thought licentious. | 


Of his merit, as a dramatic compoſer, we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak elſewhere : but ſomething ſo free, facile, and ſimilar to mu- 


fic of much later times appears through all the trammels of fugue 
and contrivance in the melody, harmony, and modulation of his 
madrigals, that I cannot refuſe a place to one of them here. 


230. 
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(o) Monteverde, in compoſing for the 
church, adhered religiouſly to the tonal laws 
of ancient practice, della prima pratica, as 
appears by an Agnus De: from his Maſs, 
called In illo tempore, for fix voices, inſerted 
by Padre Martini jn;the ſecond part of his Sag- 

70 di Contrap. p. 242+ which is conſtructed 
in ſtrict fugue, with great purity of harmony 
and modulation. And as it was in his ma- 


drigals and operas that he ventured to vio- 
late ſuch eſtabliſhed rules of counterpoint as 


Pp! ecluded variety, energYs pathos, and every 
85 


old expreſſion of words, which has ſince 
been ſo neceſſary in the pictureſque and im- 

aſſioned ſcenes of Dramatic Mufic ; Padre 
Martini calls theſe licences la ſeconda pratica, 
differing in many particulars from that of all 
the maſters who preceded Monteverde, 
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BOLOGNA SCHOOL. 


The works of but few practical muſicians of this School are pre- 
ſerved or recorded during the ſixteenth century, though in the next, 
the maſters of the cathedral of S. Petronio, and other profeſſors of 
the city of BoLoGNA, were at leaſt equal to thoſe of the firſt claſs 
in any other part of Europe. 

An account has already been given (p) of a muſical controverſy, 
carried on in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, between Fran- 
chinus and Spataro, of Bologna, a diſciple of Bartholomeo Ramis, 
a Spaniard, and profeſſor of Mufic in the fame city where Spataro 
publiſhed a tract, in 1521, called Error: di Franchino Gaſurio. In 
the ſame year was born, at Bologna, I Cavaliere Ercole Bottrigari, 
a man of rank, fortune, and erudition, who ſeems to have ſpent his 
whole life, which extended to eighty-eight years, in the ſtudy of 
Muſic, and in muſical controverſy, He was author of a great num- 
ber of tracts, chiefly polemical ; ſome of which were printed %, 
but many, conſiſting of tranſlations and commentaries of ancient 
muſical authors, with annotations on thoſe of his own time, {till re- 
main in manuſcript; and of theſe Padre Martini is in Fab of 
the greateſt part. 

Artuſi, an excellent muſical critic 1 r ), and a native of Bologna, 
contributed conſiderably to the progreſs of the art by his ſeveral 
writings ; and ANDREA RoTa, of the fame city, who publiſhed 
five-part madrigals, in 1579, appears to have been an admirable 
contrapuntiſt. Padre Martini (s) has exhibited a movement of his 
compoſition, Da pacem Domine, in ſix parts, which does honour to 
his abilities in writing @ Capella, in which ſtyle he ſeems to have 
been equal to any of the maſters of this learned period. The ſub- 
ject is a fragment of the ancient Antiphona, to which theſe words 
uſed to be ſung, and upon which the firſt Contralto and Tenor move 
in perpetual canon; the Soprano, ſecond Contralto, and Baſe, in 


) See above, p. 155. lone, diſcorff Armonici, 1602, &c. 
(9) 11 Patrizio, owvero de Tetracordi Ar- (7) See p. 173, of the 415 e 
monici di * Bologna, 1593, 41 ne- (5) Saggio di Contrap. P. I. p. 30. 
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free, but cloſe fugue ; while the Baritono, after reſting nine bars, 
ſuſtains the whole canto fermo, from the beginning to the end. 
This compoſition is conſtructed with great art and contrivance, and 
is truly grave, ſolemn, and reverential. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 


Though neither the city of Florence, nor any part of Tuſcany, 
is included among the Schools into which the Muſic of Italy is 
uſually claſſed, yet this, as well as every other art, has had great 
obligations to the activity, ingenuity, and talents of the inhabitants 
of this Dutchy ; for it is well known that the Florentines, under the 
auſpices of the Medici Family, at a time when almoſt all the reſt 
of Europe was immerſed in barbariſm, were the firſt to poliſh their 
own language, revive the ancient good taſte of their anceſtors, the 
Etruſcans, in all the fine arts, and to difleminate their diſcoveries 
and improvements, not only through the reſt of Italy, but almoſt 
every civilized part of the world. 

The reader has been already informed (), that the oldeſt melo- 
dies, I was able to find in Italy to Italian words, were in a collection 
of Laud: Spirituali, or Sacred Songs of Praiſe, produced and preſerved 
at Florence; for the performance of which, a ſociety, which {till 
ſubſiſts, was formed in that city ſo early as the year 1310. It has 
likewiſe been ſhewn (), how much Muſic was cultivated, encou- 
raged, and practiſed there in the time of Boccaccio; and the extra- 
ordinary abilities of two Florentine Muſicians in performing upon 
the organ, at the latter end of the ſame century, and beginning of 
the next, have already been recorded (x). 

Theſe, if there were no other to be found, kd be ſufficient 
proofs that the Florentines could not juſtly be anathematiſed by the 
ether Italian States, like the Cynæthians, in Greece %, for being 
&usru ; as there is no period of their hiſtory, ſince the inventions 


(z) Vol. II. p. 325. of Franceſco Cieco, the blind organiſt, and 
tu) Vol. II. p. 338. Antonio Landino, dag? organi. 
(x) Ibid. p. 346 et ſeq. in the account {y) See Vol I, p. 174. 
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of their countryman Guido d'Arezzo, in which they have not con- 
tributed their ſhare towards the cultivation and performance of 


good Muſic. | 
We have ſeen (z) in how many parts the Canti Carnaſcialeſebi, 4 
or Carnival Songs, were ſung through the ſtreets of Florence, in 


the time of Lorenza il Magnifico; and to the hiſtory of Muſic there, al 
during that gay and happy period, may be added the favour of An- E | 
tonio Squarcialuppi, organiſt of the Duomo at Florence, not only 


with that Prince (a), but with his fellow- citizens; who, for his 4 
great muſical talents, erected a monument to his memory, in their | vi 
cathedral, of which he was organiſt, which ſtill ſubſiſts, with an in- 2 
ſcription which I copied myſelf on the ſpot, in the year 1770 (6). 8 


The learned and eloquent Politian, tutor to Leo X. and the other 
children of Lorenzo il Magnifico, who left among his works a diſ- 
courle on Muſic, is faid to have died in the act of playing on the 
Lute, 1494. We ſhall have farther occaſion to ſpeak of this illu- 
ſtrious Tuſcan, in tracing the origin of the Muſical Drama in 
Italy. 

1 CoRTECCIA, a celebrated organiſt and compoſer, 
was Maeſtro di Capella to the grand Duke Coſmo II. thirty years. 
In his youth he publiſhed, at Venice, a ſet of Madrigals for four 
voices; afterwards Motets, and laſtly Ręſponſoria et Lectiones Heb- 
domadæ Sanctæ. I ſcored one of his motets, but found it dry and 
unintereſting, both in fancy and contrivance : he died in 1583. 
Signor Betinelli, who, in his Sorgimento d Italia, has lately celebrated 
his abilities, in all probability took his character of him from tradi- 
tion. He was ſucceeded at the court of Florence by the celebrated 
ALESSANDRO SrRIGGIo, a luteniſt and voluminous compoſer, 
whom our Morley frequently mentions and cites in his Introduction. 
He is much commended by Garzoni in his Piazza Univerſale, and 
by the hiſtorians of Italian poetry, Creſcimbeni and Quadrio, as one 


(2) Vol. II. p. 518, Muficam adſciviſſe Sororem. Florentia civi- 

(a) See his lite by Niccolo Valore. tas grati anim: officinm rata ejus memoriam 
() Multum profeo debet Muſica Antonio propagare, cujus manus /cepe mortales in dul- 
Sguarcialupo, organiſtæ. Is enim ita gratiam cem admirationem adduxerat, civi fo manu» 
con unæit, ut quartam fibi viderentur Gharites mentum donavit. 
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of the earlieſt compoſers of Muſic in Italy for the ſtage (c). In the 
preface to Dęſcrixione deg!” inter medii fatti nel pallauxo del gran 
Duca Cofimo, per onorare la preſenza della Serentſſima -attez2a dello 
eccellentiſſimo Arciduca d' Auſtria, I/ anno 1 569 ; it is ſaid that the 
muſic to theſe Interludes, which ſeem to have been only madrigals, 
was ſet by Aleſſandro Striggio, Nobiliffimo Gentiluomo Manto-. 
vano (4). 

His madrigals, in fix parts, were publiſhed at Venice, 1 566. A 
copy of theſe is preſerved in the Chriſt- church collection, at Ox- 
ford. Some of them, however, were printed ſeven years earlier in 
the 249 Libro de le Muſe, from which I ſcored ſeveral in the Britiſh 
Muſeum ; but I did not find them remarkable either for genius or 
ſcience. There ſeems an attempt at ſingularity, in accelerating the 
parts, but clearneſs is wanting in the harmony, and accent in the 
melody; the ſubjects of imitation were neither new nor ſtriking at 
the time they were compoled ; and the modulation is almoſt whol- 
ly confined to two keys. Compared with the beſt compoſitions of 
his time, they would only be allowed, perhaps, to be good for a 
Dilettante. 

VINCENZO GaALII II, of whom we have already d (e), was 
a Florentine: it is, therefore, indiſputable that Florence was not 
deficient in men of abilities and talents, either in the theory or prac- 
tice of Muſic, during the time that the inhabitants of the other Nn 5 
of Italy began'to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the art. | 

But beſides the works of ſuch muſicians as have been claſſed un- 
der the ſeveral Schools of Italy, there are many excellent productions 
of this high period, preſerved in the collections of the curious, by 
Italian compoſers, the particular place of whoſe birth and reſidence 
has not been recorded: among theſe there is one who, for his genius 
and abilities, well deſerves a place in every hiſtory of Muſic: this 
is ConSTANT1us F ESTA, of whoſe compoſition the muſical rea- 
der will be enabled to judge, by the following motet and madrigal. 


(e) See Quadrio, Tom, V. p. 503, for viſſime, 6 dattiflime, il Virtuoſo AbgendreStrig 


account of his Inrermexzi. 10, Sc, 
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There is a motet, by this ancient maſter, inſerted in the fourth 
book of Motetti della Corona, which was printed ſo early as 1 5 I9, 
ten years before Paleſtrina was born. 

In the third book of Arkadelt's madrigals, printed at Veploe, 
1541, there are alſo ſeven compoſitions by Coſtanzo Feſta, in which 
more rhythm, grace, and facility appear, than in any production of 
his cotemporaries, that I have ſeen. Indeed, he ſeems to have been 
the moſt able contrapuntiſt of Italy during this early period ; and 
if Paleſtrina and Conſtantius Porta be excepted, of any period, ante- 
rior to that of Cariſſimi. The preceding motet, for three voices, 
printed in 1543, is, in the church ſtyle of the times, a model of 
elegance, ſimplicity, and pure harmony; the ſubjects of imitation 
are as modern, and the parts ſing as well, as if it was a production 
of the preſent century. I could not reſiſt the pleaſure of ſcoring 

his whole firſt book of three- part madrigals, from the ſecond edition 
printed at Venice, 1559; for I was aſtoniſhed, as well as delight 
ed, to find compoſitions ſo much more clear, regular, phraſed, and 
unembaraſſed, than I expected. 


And now, having traced the progreſs which the inhabitants of 


the ſeveral States of Italy had made in Muſic, as far as the end of 
the ſixteenth century ; we ſhall quit, for the preſent, this elegant, 


ingenious, and. enthuſiaſtic people, and endeavour to.deſcribe the 
improvements which the art received, about the fame time, in other 


parts of Europe, 


8 CHAP. 
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C H A P. III. 
Of the Progreſs of Mujic in Germany during the Sixteenth Century. 


HE inhabitants of this extenſive empire have ſo long made 
Muſic a part of general education {f}, and able profeſſors of 
all countries have been fo much patronized by its princes, whoſe 
ion for the art, and eſtabliſhments in its favour, have at all times 
powerfully ſtimulated diligence in its votaries ; that they are, at leaſt, 
entitled to the ſecond place among its moſt ſucceſsful cultivators. 
Indeed, their inſtrumental Muſic ſeems at preſent ſuperior to that of 
every other country in Europe. But though treatiſes innumerable, 
written during the ſixteenth century on the ſubje& of Mulic, are pre- 
ſerved, yet it would be extremely difficult to furniſh many ſpecimens 
of compoſition equally ancient, though much was produced; for the 
Germans ſeem as fickle in their muſical taſte as the Italians, and have 
been ſtill more willing to conſign their old authors to untimely neglect 
and oblivion. However, it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian to record, 
at leaſt, the names of artiſts who were once dear to their cotempo- 
raries; and, in ſpite of the ingratitude of poſterity, to endeavour to 
renovate a ſenſe of their virtues and talents (g). 

Specimens of compoſition by Henry Iſaac, a very able German 
contrapuntiſt of the fifteenth century, before the Italians had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the art, have been given in the ſecond vo- 
lume (5). Qaudrio (i) ſays, that he was Maeſtro di Capella of the 
church of San Giovanni, at Florence, and the firſt who, in differ- 
ent ballad-airs, ſet the ſongs of Lorenzo de' Medici, in three parts, 
for a proceſſional maſquerade. He flouriſhed about 1475. And 
we are told that Bernhard, a German, ſo early as the year 1470," 
invented pedals for the organ, at Venice; a diſcovery which reflects 


(J) See The Preſent State of Muffe in able Italian compoſers, there are many 


Germany works preſerved, by German maſters, of that 


) In the EleQor of Bavaria's Collection period. 
of Muſic during the ſixteenth century, the () See p. 15 8, et ſeq. 
wok complete in Europe, among innumer- (i) Tom. II. p. 321. 
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great honour upon the organiſts of their country, as it implies ideas 
of harmony and effects beyond the power of human hands; in the 
uſe of which, the difficulties had been ſo entirely vanquiſhed, as to 
allow the player to ſuperadd to his performance, thoſe of the feet. 
The fact is not only related by German writers, but by Sabellicus (4), 
an Italian, Bernhard's cotemporary, who reſided at Venice at the 
time of the invention. 

Geo. Reiscnivs, of Friburg, author of a work in twelve books, 
compriſing a diſtinct treatiſe on all the ſeven liberal ſciences, in Latin, 
called Margarita Philoſophica (I), firſt publiſhed in 1503, in which 
one of the books is appropriated to Muſic, is the moſt ancient Ger- 
man writer on the ſubject that I have been able to find. His book, 
however, though frequently cited by Italians, contains no inſtruc- 
tions for the practice of harmony, as the author, though poſterior to 
Gaffurio, chiefly follows Boethius. 

Mi1cnaer Roswick, in 1519, publiſhed likewiſe at Leipſic, 
Compendium Muſicæ, a Muſical Compendium, which was too 
ſhort and ſuperficial to afford much aſſiſtance to the ſtudent. How- 
ever, the next year, JohN GALLICULUs, who was cotemporary with 
Luther, and is ſaid, by Schamelius and Walther, to have compo- 
ſed ſeveral of the Lutheran hymn and pfalm-tunes, publiſhed, 
at Leipſic, a more ample treatiſe, which he reprinted in 1548 and 
in 155 3, addreſſed to Geo. Rhaw, the learned bookſeller and muſician 
of Wittemburg, of whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak far- 
ther. This tract, which has for title Libellus de Compo/itione Can- 
tus, contains twelve chapters, which are chiefly employed on coun- 
terpoint (7). 

But the moſt general and extenſive treatiſe on oraftical Muſic 
that was produced in Germany, after the writings of Gaffurio had 
appeal, was the Micrologus of ANDREAS ORNITHOPARCHUS, 


(k) Sabellicus died in 1507, at 70 years 1520, publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe de wero pat: 
of age; it is in the 8th * of his Euncadi, lendi modo, to which Ornithoparchus refers 
or Hiſtory of the World, that the eircum- his readers who are curious concerning the 
ſtance is related. eccleſiaſtical chants. This book is in Ant. 

(1) The Philoſophical Pearl. Wood's Coll. in the * Muſeum, Ox - 

(n) There is another Galliculus (Mi- ford. 
chael), a Ciſtertian Monk of Zell, who, in 
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Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Meyning, which was publiſhed 
at Cologn, 1535; though Walther thinks that was not the firſt 
edition. The author chiefly cites John Tinctor, Franchinus, and 
the tract written by our countryman John Cotton, whom he calls 
Pope John XXII. His treatiſe, though the beſt of the time, ſeems 
too meagre and ſuccinct to have been of great uſe to the ſtudents of 
ſuch Muſic as was then practiſed. It was, however, tranſlated into 
Engliſh, in 1609, ſeventy years after its firſt publication, by our 
countryman John Douland, the celebrated luteniſt ; a labour which 
he might have well ſpared himſelf, as Morley's Introduction, which 
was ſo much more full and ſatisſactory, precluded all want of ſuch 
a work as that of Ornithoparchus, in England. 

Between the publication of this work and the Dodecachordon of 
Glareanus, which was only twelve years, five or ſix more muſical 
treatiſes appeared in Germany: ſuch as Opuſculum Rerum Mujicalium, 
by Joux FRoscn1vs, Straſburg, 1535. Eucbiridion utriuſque Mufice 
practicæ, for the uſe of children, by Geo. Raaw, Wittemberg, 
1536 (2). De Arti canendi, by SEBALDUs HEYDEN, Nuremberg, 
1537. This treatiſe, which extends not to compoſition, pretends 
to teach nothing more than the mere characters and rudiments of 
reading Muſic. Compendium Mufices, by LAM Aplus, a chanter 
of the church at Luneberg, 1537, 12mo. This little work, which 
is in dialogue, and deſigned for incipients, has, at the end, a few 
ſhort rules for compoſition, with examples. Harmoniæ Poetice, 
by Paul HorHAIMER, Nuremburg, 1539. The ſecond part 
contains a notation of all the rhythms and meaſures of the feet of 
Latin verſe (o). Muſurgia, ſeu Praxis Mufice, by Or TOMARus 


_ Luscinivs, a Benedictine Monk, born at Straſburg, but an inha- 


bitant of Augſburg. This work, which was publiſhed in 1 542, 


(n) Walther ſpeaks of an edition of this 
uſeful little work, in 1531. It contains all 
that was neceſſary for beginners, nll they 
proceeded to the ſtudy of compoſition, con- 
cerning which the author is wholly ſilent. 
Glareanus, p. 220, has given a ſpecimen 
of his counterpoint. 


(e) The two laſt- mentioned tracts are 


likewiſe among Anthony Wood's printed 


books, in the Aſhmol. Muſeum. Paul Hof- 
haimer is celebrated by Luſcinius not only 
as an admirable performer on the organ, on 
whom the Emperor Maximilian conferred 
great honours, but as a compoſer of the very 
firſt claſs, whoſe productions, which were 
not only learned and correct, but florid and 
pleaſing, had remained ugrivalled during 
thirty vears. | 


In 
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in ſmall oblong 4to, is chiefly curious and valuable for the repre- 
ſentations of ſuch muſical inſtruments as were uſed in Germany at 
the time it was written ; which, though but coarſely cut in wood, 
are accurately repreſented. There are, among keyed-inſtruments, 
the Virginal, Spinet, and Clavichord, all three in the form of a 
ſmall modern Piano Forte ; an upright Harpſichord ; a Regal, or 
portable Organ, chiefly compoſed of reed-ſtops, and in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries uſed in proceſſions; and a Large, or Church-organ. 
Of bowed-inſtruments, we have here only the Monochord, Rebec, 
or three-ſtringed Violin, and the Viol da Gamba. The Vielle, 
Lute, Harp, and Dulcimer ; Cornet, Schalmey, or Baſe Clarinet, 
both played with reeds ; Flutes of various ſize, among which is the 
Zwerſhpfeiff, Flute Traver/iere, or, as we call it, German-flute, Four 
other wind-inſtruments, peculiar to Germany and northern coun - 
tries, are here exhibited : as, firſt, the Ruſpfei, or Ruſſian Flute; 
ſecond, the Krumborn, or crooked Horn, a kind of Shawm, in imi- 
tation of which we have a reed-ſtop in our old Organs, called the 
Cromhorn, which has by ſome been imagined to be a corruption of 
the word Cremona; third, Gemſen Horn, or wild goat's Horn; and, 
fourth, the Zimcke, or ſmall Cornet. After theſe we have the Bag- 
pipe, Trumpet, Sacbut, Side-drum, Kettle-drum, French-horn, 
Bugle-horn, and even the Jews-harp, and Clappers. Moſt of theſe 
inſtruments being in common uſe, and well known, need no repre- 
ſentation after the rude types of them given by Luſcinius, as they 
have been ſince much better delineated and engraved in berge 
Kircher, and in {till later muſical writers. 

We are now arrived at the period when the Dodecachordon was 
publiſhed by Henry Lor1s or LokiT, commonly called GAR EA- 
dus, from G/aris, a town in Swiſſerland, where he was born, in 1488. 
Glareanus may be more properly ranked among men of letters, and 
Dilettanti in Muſic, than muſician by profeſſion ; and his abilities, as 
a ſcholar and critic, have been much leſs diſputed by the learned, 
than his knowledge of Muſic, by muſicians. 

He ſtudied at Cologn, Baſil, and Paris; his preceptor in Muſic 
was John Cochlæus; and in literature, 1 7 with whom he * 
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ed in ſtrict friendſhip, and by whom he was warmly recommended, 
in a letter ſtill extant, to the Archbiſhop of Paris /p). He is call- 
ed by Walther, a philoſopher, mathematician, hiſtorian, geographer, 
theologian, and poet; indeed, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in moſt of 
theſe characters. Gerard Voſſius calls him a man of great and uni- 
verſal learning; and for his poetry, the Emperor Maximilian I. 
honoured him with the laurel crown. 

His treatiſe on Muſic, which was publiſhed at Baſil, in Swiſſer- 
land, 1547, has been already fo frequently mentioned, and ſo many 
extracts have been given from it, in the ſecond volume, that little 
more ſeems neceſſary to be ſaid of it here, except to explain the title 
and chief deſign of the work. AQAEXAXOPAON, implies twelve 
modes; to which number he wiſhed to augment the eccleſiaſtical _ 
tones, which had never before exceeded eight, from the time of St. 
Gregory. Zarlino, and a few more, adopted the opinion of Glarea- 


nus, but ſoon relinquiſhed it, on finding that they had made no con- 


verts. Indeed, the whole twelve modes of Glareanus contain no 
other intervals than thoſe to be found in the key of C and A natural, 
er in the different ſpecies of octave, in thoſe two keys; and though his 
augmentation extends the compals of ſounds uſed in the modes, it 
offers no new arrangement of intervals, as may be ſeen by his title- 
page, when it tells us that the authentic modes are D, E, F, G, A, 
C, and the plagal A, B, C, D, E, G; where we perceive that A, 
C, E, G, are repeated, by being made both authentic and plagal. | 
If inftead of twelve modes, Glareanus had augmented the eight 
to twenty-four, by aſſigning two to each ſemitone in the octave, he 
would have done real ſervice to the Muſic of his time ; but his co- 


temporaries were not yet ready for ſuch an innovation, being till 


held too faſt in the trammels of the Church to dare uſe any other 
ſounds than thoſe which time had conſecrated, and authority ad- 


mitted within its pale. 


His book, however, contains many curious anecdotes and com- 
poſitions of the greateſt muſicians of his time, which were excellent 


ſtudies for his countrymen and cotemporaries, and, if ſcored, would 


(p) Epi. 235. 


be 
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be ſtill very infieative and uſeful to young contrapuntiſts. Gla- 
reanus died 1563, aged 75. 

GREGORY FABER, 1552, publiſhed at Baſil, Mufices Practicæ 
Erotematum, in two books, octavo, containing 230 pages; which, 
when they were written, could have been but of ſmall uſe to a ſtu- 
dent without the colloquial commentary of a maſter ; and now, when 
there are more and different things to teach, the utility of this 
work is contracted into a very narrow compals. 

In 1556, HERMAN FiNCK publiſhed at Wittemberg, Practica 
Mujce, with examples of various characters, propofitions, canons, 
and opinions of the eccleſiaſtical tones. 

The next theoretical or didaQtic publication in Germany, that I 
have met with, is the Erotematum Muſfice of FREDERIC BEURHEI1- 

S1Us, Nuremburg, 1573 but, upon examination, this appears to 
be a ſhort elementary tract, which contained nothing new or un- 
common, even at the time it was written. 

In 1580, the Dodecachordon, of Glareanus, was very ſeverely 
handled by Jacob Bilenius, whom Walther calls a doctor and excel- 
lent-muſician Criticiſm, doubtleſs, ſometimes checks modeſt ge- 
nius and effuſions of orignality ; but every art approaches perfection 
with the greater rapidity, when the productions of ignorance and 
inexperience are ſubmitted to its laſh. Glareanus offended pious 
eccleſiaſtics by his innovations in the modes of tlie church; and 
thoſe wh had ã reverence for antiquity, by his diſſocation and new 
arrangement of the Greeiah modes; among theſe, Salinas, Battiſta 
Doni, and Meibomius, have ſeverely cenſured him for his ſuperficial 
acquaintanee' with" the muſica writings of the Greeks — have 
been preſerved, and his abſurd application of the ancient names of 
their modes to modern . err chat are mee ren 
. principles entirely different. 1597 Im «At. 

In 1582, Eventrvs{Hopman publiſhed. at Stralſund, where 
be was cortector of the public ſchool, a treatiſe on the Tones or 
Modes of the Church; Doctrina de Tonis, ſeu Modis Muſicis. This 
author, who is a follower of Glareanus, 2 that the ſcience of 


modes, or canto fermo, which is the mo excellent and uſeful part 
ot 
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of Muſic, is but little underſtood by the moderns; and chat he 
draws his information from muſicians of the higheſt antiquity. 

CyRIACUS SNEGASIUS, in 1590, publiſhed at Erford, a tract 
d pon Harmonics, or the Uſe of the Monochord, an inſtrument for 


meaſuring and aſcertaining the proportion of ſounds by a ſingle 


ſtring, of which he aſcribes the invention to the Arabians ; the on- 
ly new idea I could find in the book, of which the original title.is, 
Nova et exquiſita Monochordi dimenſio. 

The ſame author publiſhed, likewiſe, in 1590, an elementary 
tract, entitled T/agoges Muſica, in two books, the chief merit of 
which ſeems brevity; conſiſting of little more than definitions of 
muſical terms, with ſhort examples in notation. 

SETHUS CALvislus, or Catuitz, who, according to Walther (2). 
was the ſon of a poor peaſant, and born in Thuringia, 15 56, was a 
very learned theoriſt, and good practical muſician; of which he has left 
ample proofs to poſterity i in his ſhort treatiſe called MEAONOILA, 


five Melodiæ condende ratio, quam vulgo muſicam poeticam vocant, ex 


verts 's fundamentis extracta et explicata, 1592. This in genjous tract 
contains, though but a ſmall duodecimo volume, all that was known, 
at the time, concerning Harmonics and practical Muiic ; as he has 
compreſſed into his little book the ſcience of moſt of the beſt writers 
on the ſubject; to which he has added ſhort compoſitions of his 
own, to illuſtrate: their doctrines and precepts. : With reſpe& to 
compoſition, he not only gives examples of concords and diſcords, 
and their uſe in combination, but ec and reste almoſt 


every kind then known. 
He compoſed, in 1615, the 1 goth 9 in — parts, for 


three choirs, as an Epithalamium on the nuptials of his friend Caſ; per 


Ankelman, a merchant of Hamburg, and publiſhed it in folio at 
Leipſig, the ſame year. Several of his hymns and motets appear in 

a collection of Lutheran Church- muſic, publiſhed at Leipſic, 1618, 
in eight volumes quarto, under the 1 title: Florilegium par- 


tens CXV. ele fimas cantiones, 4, 5, 6, 7 b 8 voc. e Yims- 
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rum auctorum. Some of theſe I have had the curioſity to ſcore, and 
found the laws of harmony and fugue preſerved inviolable. 

How much the muſicians in Germany were enlightened by ſuch 
numerous treatiſes, I know not ; but as they were all written in Latin, 
it ſeems as if they could not have been read with much profit by 
every ſtudent and profeſſor who was in want of their aſſiſtance; and 


perhaps all theſe theories had leſs effect in ſtimulating and guiding 


genius, than the many excellent examples of compoſition publiſhed 
by Glareanus in his Dodecachordon, and the learned muſician and 
bookſeller Rhaw, who printed, at Wittemburg, 1538, not-only 
Select Harmony for four voices, conſiſting of two Latin Paſſiones, 
the one by John Galliculus, and the other by Jacob Otrecht, with 
Maſſes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, and Motets by John Walther, 
Lewis Senfels, Simon Cellarius, Benedict Dux, Eckel, Lemlin, 
Stoel, and Henry Ifaac, to which Melancthon furniſhed him with a 
Latin preface; but in'1 544, publiſhed, in oblong quarto, 123 German 
Sacred Songs, of four and five parts, for the uſe of ſchools. Prefixed 
to the ſecond part of this publication, containing eccleſiaſtical hymns, 
ſet by fixteen different German compoſers, there is a print of the 
editor, Geo. Rhaw, Typographus, Wittemb. anno ætatis ſuæ LIV. 

The titles, at leaſt, of many other Teutonic compoſitions of the 
fixteenth century, by Alexander Agricola, Utendal, Knefal, Amer- 
back, Hoenel, Paix, Roſthius, Haſler, Aichinger, &c. are preſerv- 
ed; but though the muſical treatiſes above mentioned are ſtill ſub- 


fiſting, it would be very difficult to find the muſical compoſitions 15 


of theſe venerable authors; for lite WF PORE have ever enjoy- 
ed greater longevity than muſical. 

Alexander Utendal, who publiſhed, in 1 570, Mantis Secret: 
for five and ſix voices, and afterwards Maſſes, Motets, and French 
Songs, of many parts. is the firſt German compoſer recorded by 
M. Marpurg, in his Traite de la Fugue, though he was much poſ- 
terior to thoſe who furniſhed examples of pr rm to bun and 
Glareanus (7), | 

(r) Utendal's name occurs in Morley's ruſed «for bee uſe of the mood. 
uſt of. compoſers, whoſe works he had pe- Introd. ad Calcem. 
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John Kneſal, in 1571, publiſhed likewiſe Cantiones, for five, ſix, 
and ſeven voices; and, in 1575, others, accommodated as well to 
inſtruments as voices. Theſe are the firſt vocal pieces concertate, 
or accompanied with inſtruments, that I have ſeen, by a German, 
conipoler. | | 

Jacob Hænel, Handl, or Gallus, a native of Crain, in Germany, 
acquired great reputation, about the year 1580, by a motet of his 
compoſition, in twenty-four parts, for four choirs. | | 

Elias Nich. Amerbach, Leon Haſler, and. Jaques Paix, all famous 
performers on the organ, publiſhed fugues, and other pieces for that 
inſtrument, during the latter end of the ſixteenth century. . 

Several particulars concerning the uſe of Muſic in 3 
during the ſame century, may be gathered from Montagne, who 
travelled through that country, in 1580. At Kempten, in Bavaria, 
he ſays, that the Catholic church of this city, which is Lutheran, 
is well ſerved; for on Thurſday. morning, though. it was not a 
** holyday, maſs was celebrated in the abbey, without the gates, 
in the ſame manner as at Notre Dame, in Paris, on Eaſter-day, 
4 with Mufic and Organs, at which none daa the road were 
«« preſent (g).“ 

At the church of the Lutherans, 8 Pane one of = 
miniſters preach in German to a very thin' congregation, ** when 
«© he had done, a pſalm was ſung, in German likewiſe, to a melo- 
dy a little different from ours. At each ſtave the organ, which 
had been but lately erected, played admirably, making a kind of 
« reſponſe to the ſinging (7).” This is an early inſtance of the uſe 
of interludes, in accompanying pſalmody on the organ. As a new= 
married couple, continues Montagne, ** went out of church, the 
«« violins and tabors attended them (u). This circumſtance is 
mentioned to prove, that the violin was then a common infrumeot 
in Germany. 

At Lanſperg, the ſame author tells us, that — the 8 | 
like many others in this country, ſtruck quarters, er dict-on que ce- 


(s) Journ. d' un fe. e, Tom. I. p. 102. Vol. II. p. 220. ; 
(e) bid. p. 106. © Germ, Tour, (2) Les Yiolons, (not V oles) er Tambourine 
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tui de Nurembergh ſone ſes minutes.” This is likewiſe an early proof 
of chimes, in Bavaria, whence they are ſaid to be brought into the 
Low Countries. 

It is here that this author gives an account of the Cantor or Chan- 
ter, who directs the ſinging in Lutheran churches. © Two ſeats 
are placed, one for the miniſter, and for the preacher, when there 
<< js one, and another below for the perſon who leads off the pſalm. 
«© After each verſe the congregation waits till he has pitched and 
* begun the next; then they all ſing together, Pele mele, right or 
«© wrong, as loud as ever they can (x).“ 

Beſides the theoretical writers on Muſic, and compoſers of this 
vaſt empire already mentioned, the talents and abilities of innumer- 
able practical muſicians, and performers of this early period, are ce- 
lebrated ; particularly by Luſcinius and Ornithoparchus. This laft 
author dedicates the fourth book of his Micrologus to Arnold Schlinck, 
a celebrated blind organiſt, in the ſervice of the Count Palatine. 
But great organs and great organiſts ſeem, for more than two cen- 
turies, to have been the natural growth of Germany. 'The organ 
which is {till ſubſiſting in St. Martin's church, at Groningen, in 
North Holland, and of which ſome of the ſtops are compoled of 
the ſweeteſt toned pipes I ever heard, was partly made by the cele- 


brated Rodolph Agricola, the elder (%%. And from that time to 


(>) Deux chaiſes, Pune pour le mini}tre, et 
lors il y en avoit un qui prechoit, et au deſſous 
une autre ou eft celui qui achemine (entonne, 
commence) le chant des pſalmes. A chaque ver- 

ſet ils attendent que celui-là donne le ton au ſui- 
want; is -ohantent peſle-meſle, qui vent, et 
couvert qui veut. See Germ. Tour, Tom I. 
p 116. 
F (y) Rod. Agricola, who died in the 
flower of his age, 1485, was a prodigy in li- 
terature and ſcience, Voſſius ſays he was a 
great philoſopher ; that he underſtood La- 
tin, Greek, and Hebrew, and was a great muſi- 
ciax. Walther, that he not only ſet to Mulic 
in four parts many hymns in his mother- 
tongue, in ſeiner mutter⸗ſprache, but play- 
ed on the lute and ſung admirably. Eraſ- 
mus, in a pompous eulogium, places him 
among the firſt of mortals, But Agricola 


Vor III. 


the 
himſelf, thought little of his fame, and pub- 


liſhed none of his own works, which were, 
however, very numerous. Card. Bembo 
regarded him as the firſt man of his age; 
and Paul Jovius expreſly ſays, that Agricola 
ſhamed the Jews for Hebrew, and the Athe- 
nians and Romans by his Greek and Latin. 
He was born at Baſtlon, a ſmall town in 
Friſeland, near Groningen, and died at 
forty-three, Melchior Adam extends his 

raiſes ſo far as to ſay, that in eloquence he 
had the cadence of Lactantius, the period of 
Pliny, the penetration of Socrates, the rich- 
neſs and variety of Cicero, the points and 
ſubtilty of Quintilian, and the vehemence 
and prejudices of St, Cyprian. Several ce- 
lebrated Germans of the name of Agricola 


have contributed to the progreſs of Muſic, 


by their writings and compolitions, particu- 
, | | larly 
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the preſent the number of organ-builders, whoſe names are well 
known to the lovers of that noble inſtrument in Germany, 1s hardly 
credible in any other country. But to ſhew my Engliſh readers 
what a ſcrious concern the erection of an organ 1s in this part of the 
world, I ſhall cloſe my account of the progreſs of Muſic in Germa- 
ny, during the ſixteenth century, by relating the manner in which 
the magiſtrates of Groningen contracted with David Beck, of Hal- 
berſtadt, to conſtruct an organ for the caſtle-church of that city. 

In the year 1 592, articles were drawn up between the magiſtrates 
and organ-builder, in which it was agreed by the former, that for 
an inſtrument, the contents of which were minutely deſcribed, a 
certain ſum ſtipulated ſhould be paid to the latter upon its comple- 
tion, provided it was approved, after trial and examination, by ſuch 
organiſts as they ſhould nominate for that purpoſe. The inſtru- 
ment in its conſtruction employed the builder four years ; and in 
1596, the moſt eminent organiſts in Germany being invited, the 
names of all thoſe who figned the certificate of approbation, to the 
amount of fifty-three in number, are recorded in a book called Or- 
ganum Gruningenſe redivivum, publiſhed by Andrew Werckmeiſter, 


1705 (2). 1 


larly Martin and Alexander Agricola; the firſt 
having publiſhed from, 15 29 to 1556, when 
he died, many very uſeful theoretical tracts 
at the time ; and the latter, in the begin- 
ning of the ſame century, according to Se- 
baldus Heyden, was an excellent compoſer. 

(z) This organiſt and voluminous writer 
on Muſic, who was born in 1645, was ap- 


pointed, by the father of the late king of 
Pruſſia, inſpector-general of all the organ- 
work in his dominions. He publiſhed two 
books, called Ox EL ProBE, which are ve- 
ry curious and inſtruftive, concerning the 
hiſtory and conſtruction of organs in Ger- 
many. 


— 
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. IV. 


Of the State of Muſic in France during the Sixteenth Century. 


HE inhabitants of this kingdom, though ever active in the 

cultivation of the arts, made but ſmall progreſs in any of them, 
if we except the art of war, during the ſixteenth century. Be- 
fore the reign of Francis I.” ſays Perrault (a), nothing was 
thought worthy of attention by the king and nobles of France, 
e that was not military; and it ſeems as if the chace, tilts, and 
* tournaments, and the game of cheſs, which are images of war, 
had been the only pleaſures which they were capable of taſting : 
dancing itſelf was only animated by the fife and drum, and archi- 
<< tecture gave no other form to their palaces than that of a fortreſs.” 
Even during the reign of this active and ſplendid prince (5), Muſic 
does not ſcem to have received much improvement, either in the 
court or kingdom of France. 

According to Marot, however, the ſpinet ſeems to have been an 
inſtrument in common uſe among the French ladies at this time ; 
for in the dedication of his verſion of the pſalms to his fair country- 
women, he tells them, that, he hopes, divine hymns will ſuperſede 
/ove-fongs, and fill their apartments with the praiſes of Jehovah, in 
accompanying them on the pinet. 


E vos dorgts fur les ESPINETTES, 
Pour dire SAINCTES CHANSONETTES (c). 


| Specimens of the abilities of ſeveral great French muſicians have 
been given in the firſt volume, among the moſt early cultivators of 
counterpoint ; but it does not appear that the works or names of 10 


many able compoſers have been preſerved of thoſe who flouriſhed 


(a) Pref. a la Traduction de Fetrave. (e) Oervres de Clement Marot. 4 Lyon. 
3) From 15 515 to 1547. 1551. lzmo. p. 192. Par mi les Traductions. 
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in France, during the time of Francis I. and his ſucceſſors in the 
ſixteenth century, as in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, or Eng- 
land, during the fame period ; and M. La Borde (4), a very diligent 
and patriotic enquirer after every ſpecies of Muſic that can do ho- 
nour to his country, has furniſhed us with but few examples of coun- 
terpoint produced in France before the ſeventeenth century. Or- 
lando di Laſſo, born at Mons, whom we have claſſed in the Fle- 
miſh School (e, and Claude le Jeune, a native of Valenciennes, who 
in downright courteſy is granted to France (/, are the chief com- 
poſers of the preceding century of whoſe works he has exhibited ex- 
amples ; except Charles d' Helfer, whoſe name, country, or period 
of exiſtence, is neither to be found in M. La Borde's work, nor in 
any other that I have been able to conſult. 

Rabelais' liſt of celebrated muficians of his acquaintance (g) 
would, however, have furniſhed more names for France: among 
thoſe whom Lodovico Guicciardini (4) has not claimed for the Ne- 
therlands, theſe ſhall now be mentioned, and a few more who de- 
ſerve a place in a general hiſtory of their art, though they were not 
quite of the firſt claſs among profeſſors then flouriſhing in Europe. 
But France ſeems not only to have produced fewer practical muſi- 
cians, but theoriſts, during this century, 'than any other, fince the 
invention of counterpoint ; for in Latm, I hardly find any mu- 
ſical tract of the leaſt importance, except the Elementa Muſicalia of 
Faber Stapulenſis, printed 1552; and in the French language, though 
the titles of eight or ten ſmall elementary tracts are come down to 
us, the books themſelves have been thought fo little worth preſerv- 
ing, that they are now not to be found in. the moſt numerous and 
general receptacles of literature in Europe. 

This paucity of French mulicians cannot, however, la been 
occaſioned by any ſudden paroxytm of mental relaxation, indolence, 


(4) ENSai ſur la Muſique. of Auſtria till 1677, when it was ſurrender- 
(e) Mons was under the dominion the Spa- ed to Louis XIV. 

niards till the year 1696, when itwas taken by (g) Tom. V. p. Wo. jones 2d. du Rabe- 

Lewis XIV. but was reſtored at the peace of aii moderne, Amft. 17 

Ryſwick, and now belongs to the Emperor, (bh) Deſcrit. di * i Pag Bai. Fel! 
(7) Valenciennes 9 to the houſe Anverſa, 1588, p. 42. 
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or inſenſibility; for not only during the middle and lower ages, bu: 
even ſince the arrival of Lulli in France to the preſent times, 
their national poetry and Muſie have been cultivated, cheriſhed, and 
purſued, with a degree of ardour and paſſion that has hardly ever 
been equalled in any other nation. The truth is, that from the 
death of Francis I. to the total ſuppreſſion of the league, in the time 
of Henry IV. the kingdom never enjoyed that internal peace and 
domeſtic tranquillity, which are neceſſary to the cultivation of the 
liberal arts; for during this period the inveterate enmity of Spain, 
and implacable fury of bigotry and fanaticiſm which involved the 
nation in a civil war of forty years, muſt have been invincible im- 
pediments to the progreſs, and even uſe, of Muſic; which, among 
all the miraculous powers aſcribed to it by the ancients, has never 
been faid to drive away the evil 8 of party rage and religious 
rancour. 

During the reign of Francis I. which was frequently turbulent 
and unfortunate, though we hear but of few great mulicians at his 
capital, yet ſo many excellent maſters of harmony ſubſiſted, particu- 
larly in the Low Countries, that Muſic in parts became common 
all over Europe. 

The firſt French compoſer I ſhall name, during the reign of this 
prince, is CLEMENT JANNEQUIN, who, though he is placed 
by Walther in the middle of the ſixteenth century, muſt have flou- 
riſhed much earlier; as a curious compoſition by him, called La 
Bataille, printed in the tenth book of French Songs. for four voices 
or inſtruments, is preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum ;. which, though 
it did not appear in this edition, by Tylman Suſato, of Antwerp, 
till 1545, muſt have been compoſed long before that time; for the 
ſong was written and fet on occaſion of the famous and obſtinate 
battle of Marignan, which laſted two days, and was fought during; 
the firſt year of Francis I. 1515, between the French and Swiſs, 
who diſputed their paſſage to the Milaneſe. 

As the whole title of this tenth book of ſongs ſuggeſts reflections 
upon the ſtate of Muſic at this early period, different from any 
which there has yet been occaſion: to _ it ſhall have a place 
here, 
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Le Dixieſine livre des Chanſons, contenant La Battaile & 4, de Cle 
ment Fannequin, avec la cinquieſme partie de Phillippe Verdelot, ſi pla- 
cet, et deux Chaſſes du Lievre a 4 Parties, et le Chant des Oyſeaux 


23, 1545 


La Battaille, ou defaite des Suiſ- 


ſes a la journte de Marignan. 
Le Chant des Oyſeaux, d 3. 
La Chaſſe du Lievre, a 4. 
La Chaſje du Lievre, a 4. 


{ 40ug 5, Clem. Jannequin. 


Nic. Gombert (7). 
Incognito Authori. 
Nic, Gombert. 


In the Batzle-pricce, which, as well as each of the compoſitions 
printed with it, is, at leaſt, as long as ſeven or eight of the ſongs con- 
tained in the other books of this collection, there are ſeveral move- 
ments, in each of which, the noiſe and din of war, during this me- 


morable conflict, are imitated. 


In the Song of Birds, and in cach 


compoſition called Zhe Chace, or hunting of the hare, the compoſers 
have ſcverally tried to expreſs the words with more exactneſs than I 


have ſeen attempted before. 


Indeed, the beſt counterpoint and the 


moſt ingenious contrivances, with reſpect to muſical compoſition, 
anterior to this period, are contained in the maſſes and motets of the 
church; where nothing like expreſſion, or even the true accent of 


words, is attempted. 


The ſongs in parts already given from the 


Fairfax MS. (&) are likewiſe totally deficient in theſe particulars. 
But here, though clumſily done, mu/ical imitation is attempted, and, 


it ſeems, for the firſt time. 


Indeed, our countryman, Ravenſcroft, 


a hundred years later, has not been more.ſucceſsful in his harmony 
of four voices, with which he endeavours to expreſs ä the pleaſure 
* of the five uſual recreations of Hunting, Hawking, Dancing, 


« Drinking, and Enamouring (1). 


The name and works of Jannequin had penetrated into Italy early 
in the ſixteenth century (h. I am ſorry that this fingular compo- 


(i) This author has been already men- 
tioned among the Flemiſh compoſers, in the 
preceding volume, p. 5 12. 

(4) See Vol. II. p. 539, et ſeq. 

{/) Theſe compoiitions are given by Ra- 
venſcratt in illuſtration of the dodtrine con- 


tained in his Brief Diſcourſe, publiſhed 1614. 


(n) See Zarlino, the elder Doni's Cata- 
logue of Mulic, P. Pontio, and Zacconi, A 
work of his, called Inventions Muffcales, ik 
four and five parts, was publiſhed at Paris 


and Lyons, 1544. 


ſition 
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fition is not only too long for inſertion, but of ſuch a kind as is in- 
capable of extract; otherwiſe, I ſhould have wiſhed to preſent my 
curious readers with the mz/tary terms then uſed in battle; the imi- 
tation of guns, trumpets, fifes, and drums; with the claſhing of arms; 


all which are deſcribed in old French, and ſometimes imitated in the 
Muſic, which is all veca/(7). 


I ſhall give a liſt in chronological order of French muficians who 


chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves after the death of Francis I. for dur- 
ing his reign, I meet with none that were very eminent. 

We are told (o) that CR Ton, maſter of the boys of the Holy 
Chapel, at Paris, publiſhed in 1546, a work containing thirty-one 
plalms of David, ſet to Muſic in four parts; but are not informed 


whether the Muſic was good or bad, or if the words were Latin or 


from the verſion of Clement Marot, wl:ich about this time was in 
great favour at the French court. 

Of this compoſer, however, whoſe name, though not mentioned 
by Walther, occurs in Rabelais' liſt of celebrated muſicians, there 
is an admirable motet, Diligebat autem eum Feſus, in the firſt book of 
Cipriani's motets, publiſhed at Venice, in 1544; which appears to 
me equal, if not ſuperior, to any compoſition of the ſame kind that 
I have ſeen by a native of France. The tenor part in this motet, 
which is in five parts, does not ſing the ſame words as the other 
four, but is conſtantly making ſupplication to St. John, in a frag- 
ment of ſimple melody, or Canto fermo, repeated in the key-note 


and the fifth of the key, after two bars reſt, from the beginning to 


the end of the compoſition. 


(2) A more ſucceſsful attempt, however, 
at muſical painting was made in the ſpring 
of 1783, in London, with in/fruments, by 
M. KLotFLExR, a German muſician of ge- 
nius, knowledge, and experience, who un- 


dertook to imitate by ſounds, in a kind of 


muſical pantomime, every circumſtance be- 
longing to an army, even to a council of war. 
It was unluckily out of my power to attend 
this performance myſelf, but I have been 
afſured that the compoſer, with the aſſiſtance 
ot an excellent band, kept his word in the 
moiſt eſſential parts of his promiſes ; that 
there was much good Muſic, much inge- 


nuity of imitation, and far greater effects 
produced by muſical painting, than had been 
imagined poſſible by thoſe who had given 
the Crab encouragement to expectation, 
But even this effort at imitative Muſic has 
been far exceeded fince, by the Bataglia of 
S168, RatmonDI, which his been often 
performed, and juſtly applauded, not onl 
for the intelligence and ingenuity — 80 
which military ſenſations have been excit- 
ed, but as an elegant and agreeable compo- 
ſition. . nab 

(% E ui ſur la Muſique, Tom. III. p. 
404. | 
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DipiER Lu II. another of Rabelais' favourite muſicians, ſet 
Chanſons Spirituelles, Sacred Songs, in 354809); as did Guillaume 
Bellen, the Canticles in four parts, 1560. Joachim Burck was au- 
thor, likewiſe, of twenty-five pieces, chiefly eccleſiaſtical, for voices 
and inſtruments, 1561; and Philibert Jambe de Fer, ſet Marot's. 
P/ahns, in many parts, the ſame year. Pierre Santerne ſet all the 
plalms which were printed at Poitiers, 1567(q), and Nox Fais- 
NIENT compoled ſongs, motets, and madrigals, in three parts, 1568. 

Among thele are found the original words of a ſong, called Su- 


Janna, which was in ſuch favour at the time, as to be ſet by ſeveral 
of the principal compoſers of Europe, particularly by Cyprian Rore, 


and Orlando di Laſſo. Peacham, in ſpeaking of Orlando, inſtances 


this ſong as a delightful compoſition, ** upon which ditty many 


have ſince exerciſed their invention (7). 
John D'Etree, a performer on the hautbois in the ſervice of 


Charles IX. publiſhed four books of Danſeries, firſt writing down 
the common lively tunes, which, till then, had been probably learn- 


Who 


) This and ſeveral other curious books 
were purchaſed in 1782, at the ſale of the 


late excellent organiſt's collection of Muſic, 


* Kelway, maſter to her majeſty, to 
e profeſſional merit, with which alone 
I was acquainted, it ſeems but juſtice to 


take this early opportunity of bearing teſti- 
mony. During many years of his life his 
manner of playing the organ, at St. Martin's 
in the Fields, was ſo maſterly and original, 


that at was the faſhion for the firſt mulicians 


an London to frequent that Church, in or- 
cer to hear him; and, among the reſt, I 


have often ſeen Mr. Handel there, Mr. 
Kelway was an enthuſiaſt who had nothing 


ſymmetric or ſtudied in his voluntaries, 


which, if they reſembled any written Mu- 
fic, were more in the wild and deſultory 
ſtyle of Geminjani, his maſter, than any o- 


ther. He compoſed too little to write with 


facility; and, by deſpiſing every thing that 
was common, and a determination to be new 


and maſterly, he ſeems, in the few works 


which he publiſhed, to want grace, melody, 


and experience, His extempore flights, 


however, on the organ, and his manner of 
executing the Leſſons of Scarlatti, on the 
harpſichord, will long be regretted by thoſe 
who had the pleaſure of hearing him; for 
till a new ſtyle of Muſic and execution on 
keyed-inſtruments was mtroduced here, by 
the uſe of piano fortes, the fire and preciſion, 
of his performance were ſuch as few of the 
mecca profeſſors of any country ever at- 
tained. 

(9) In theſe publications, the pſalmodic 
rage which, about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, and which has already been traced 
from its ſource, begin to appear. 

(r) I found the Muſic of Orlando di Laſ- 
ſo in a ſet of Dr. Aldrich's books, at Chriſt 
Church, Oxford, without the words, and 
had the curiolity to ſcore it; but though 


the harmony and imitations are maſterly, 


the melody 1s ſo much divided among all 
the five parts, that it is not very eaſy to de- 
termine which was intended by the author 
to be the principal. Indeed, the effe& of 
each is rather heayy, pſalmodic, and duleful, 
than airy or pathetic, 

ed 


H . 


ed by the ear, and played by memory, about the ſevetal countries ſpe- 
cified in the title (5). 

The name of CREsPEL appears in many of the beſt collections 
of motets and ſongs that were publiſhed about the middleof the cen - 
tury. And in the firſt book of the Louvain Collection, printed 1558, 
there 1s a ſong by this compoſer, in four parts: Fille gui prend faci- 
eulx Mary, in which a double fugue is carried on, the firſt ſubject 
by the ſoprano and counter-tenor, and the ſecond by the mezzo ſo- 
prano and baſe, in ſuch an ingenious manner as does honour to his 
memory (7). 

RoxsARD, the favourite bard of France, during the reigns of Hen- 
ry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. had his ſongs fre- 
quently ſet to Muſic; particularly by ANTHony BERTRAND, who 
publiſhed them in four parts, 1578, under the title of Amours de 
Ronſard ; and by FRAnc1s REGNARD, in four and five parts, 1579. 
This was during the life of the poet, whole deceaſe did not happen 
till 1585, when he was honoured with a public and magnificent fu- 
neral, at which the eloquent Cardinal Du Perron pronounced an ora- 
tion,and the firſt perſonages in the kingdom attended in ſuch numbers 
that Cardinal Bourbon and many other princes and nobles were ob- 
liged to return, after attempting in vain to penetrate the croud, in 
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order to join the proceſſion. The burial- ſervice on this occaſion 


was new ſet, en muſique nombree, that is to Muſic in parts, in florid 
counterpoiat, accompanied with inſtruments inſtead of Canto- fer- 
mo ; and was ſung by the beſt fingers in France, thoſe in his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice being there by command ; the king juſtly lamenting 
the death of a perſon who had been ſo great an ornament to his king- 
dom (2). It is ſaid by the biographers of this poet, that he was ve- 
ry fond of Muſic and ſung agreeably. 

But another poet of great reputation at this time, and a friend of 
Ronſard, Jon AnTHony Baie, ſet his own verſes to Muſic ; 


(%) The editor of theſe books tells us, that 340 dances, hauberrois, allemandes. Print- 
they contained Les chant des branles com- at Paris, 1564. | 
muns, gain de champagne, de Bourgogne, de (e) This collection is in the Brit, Muſeum, 
Poitou, 4 Ecoſſe, de - 4 des Sabots, de la (4) Binet, Ye de Ronſard. 
Guerre, & autres gaillardes, ballets, woltes, 24 
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not to fuch Muſic as might be expected from a man of letters, or 
a Dilettanti, confiſting of a ſingle melody, but to counterpoint, or 


Muſic in parts. Of this kind he publiſhed, in x 561, twelve Hymns, 


or Spiritual Songs; and, in 1578, ſeveral books of Songs, all in four 


parts, of which both the words and the Muſic were his own. When 
men of learning condeſeend to ſtudy Muſic à fond, profeſſors think 
the art highly honoured by their notice; but poets are very unwil- 
ling to return the compliment, and ſeldom allow a muſician to- 
mount Parnaſſus, or ſet his foot within the precincts of their domi- 
nions. Baif, however, was allowed to be as good a muſician as 
poet ; and what entitles him to the more notice here, is the having. 
eſtabliſhed an academy, or concert, at his houſe, in the ſuburbs of 
Paris, where the performance was frequently honoured with the 
preſence of Charles IX. Henry III. and the principal perſonages of 
the court (x). 

Charles IX. of whoſe reign even French Roman Catholics are 
aſhamed, was as fond of Muſic as Ptolemy Auletes, Nero, our Hen- 
ry VIII. and ſeveral other princes,. whoſe hearts it could not mend, 
Many muſicians were patroniſed by this king, particularly Francis 
Coſteley, his orgeniſt and valet de chambre; Adrian Le Roy, a 
juteniſt, and Stephen, a ſinger, both brothers in-law to Ballard, 
the firſt printer of Muſic in France: with GrAniter, who com- 
poſed hymns, profes, canticles and ſongs, ſome of which he dedicat- 
cd to queen Margaret, ſiſter to Charles IX. Merſennus (y) gives 
a curious deſcription of a viol ſufficiently ſpacious to contain young 
pages, who ſung the treble of raviſhing airs, while he who played 
the baſe part on the viol ſung the tenor, in order to form a com- 
plete concert in three parts, ſuch as Granier and others uſed to per- 
form in the preſence of queen Margaret. Beſides theſe muſicians, 


ANToINE SUBIET, ſurnamed Cardot, a finger, ſtood ſo high in this 


prince's favour, that, in the year 1572, ſo fatal to the Hugonots, he 
"made him biſhop of Montpellier. 

This ſeems the place to ſpeak of poor GoupI MEI, the greateſt. 
muſician in France at this time, whoſe compoſitions are become ſo 


(x) See Merſennus i» Genes, p. 168 3, for (») Harmonic Univ, Liv. ir. des Inflru- 
on account of this eſtabliſhment. mens p. 191. | 


, | ſcarce 


1 


D 2b; 


ſcarce, that his name and reputation are more preſerved in pity of 
his misfortunes, by Proteſtant hiſtorians, than by any knowledge of 
the excellence of his works, which arenow only in the hands of tradi- 
tion. Of the pſalms and tragical end of this muſician, an account 
has already been given (3); and with reſpect to his having been 
maſter of Paleſtrina, that point has likewiſe been diſcuſſed (a): in- 
deed, his hiſtory is here reſumed, in conſequence of the claim which 
the French lay to him as a native of their country, which might 
well be diſputed, as Franche Compte, the place of his birth, was not 
taken by Louis XIV. till the year 1668, more than a century after 
Goudimel was maſſacred at Lyons. But though he was not ſtrictly 
obliged to France for his birth, he was indiſputably its debtor for 
his death. 

The earlieſt mention of Goudimel, as a compoſer, that I have 
been able to diſcover, is in a work entitled Liber quartus Eccle/iaſtica- 
rum Cantionum quatuor vocum vulgò Moteta vacant, printed at Ant- 
werp, by Suſato, 1554, eighteen years before his death; the firſt 
part of which will be inſerted on the next plates, p. 267 et ſeq. as a 
ſpecimen of very pure and correct harmony, conſtructed entirely 
upon the principles of the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical modes, probably 
before he became a diſciple of Calvin (5). 

Another great pfalmodiſt and follower of Calvin, whom the 
French rank among their beſt compoſers of the ſixteenth century, 
was CLAuDIN, or CLAUDE LR JEUNE, a native of Valenciennes (c). 
Though Le Jeune was his family name, and not added to Claude 
merely to diſtinguiſh him from Claude Goudimel, theſe compoſers 
are frequently confounded ; and I am inclined to believe that Clau- 


(z) Page 45: XY ; Chanſons Spirituclles de M. Ant. de Muret, 
(a) Page 185. | miſes en Muſique à 4 parties, par le meme: 
(3) Draudius, Bil. Claſſ. Tom. II. p. à Paris, Nicol. du Chemin, 15 55. ; 
16 9, gives che following title of his Pſalms, Claudii Goudimelh Flores Cantionum, 4 
without the date: CLaup. ConpiNELLs voc. Ludg. 1574. La fleur des Chanſons des 
ad Pſalmos Davidis Harmoniz," 4 wocum. deux plus excellens muſicieus de notre tems, aſ- 
Pariſ. ap. Adrian Regium, 4to. But in an- {avoir d Orlande de Laſſus et de Claude Gou- 
other place, Bibl. Exot. p. 209. he gives us dimel, à Lyon, 576. Les Pſeaumes miſcs 
the French title in a more correct and ſa- en rime Frangois, par Clement Marot et 
tisfactory manner: CrLaups GouDpIMEL. Theodore Beze, mes ex Muſique ay parties 
Les Pſeaumes de David, miſes en Muſique a par Claude Goudimel, 12mo, 1607. 
quatre partiei, en forme de Motets. A Paris, (c) See above, p. 46. 
par Adrian Le Roy, et Rob. Ballard, 1565. e | | | Bs: 
Dd 2 „ 5:42 din 
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7 
din is ſometimes an appellation given to Goudimel as well as Claude 


Le Jeune: for among the Motetti del Frutto, publiſhed at Venice, 
1539, there is a motet by Claudin, which could hardly be Claude 
Le Jeune, who was living in 1598 ; at which time a print of him 
was prefixed to his Dodecachorge, or Compoſitions upon the twelve 


Modes of Glareanus, in which he does not appear above forty years 


of age. He was not only in the ſervice of Henry IV. but in great 
favour at the court of his predeceſſor Henry III. particularly in the 
year 1581, at the wedding of the Duc de Joyeuſe, when his Muſic 
is ſaid, by ſeveral writers of the times, to have had marvellous effects. 
Thomas d' Embry (4), who was his intimate friend, and had the 
ſtory from Claudin himſelf, relates what happened upor this occa- 
ſion in a leſs ſaſpicious manner than the reſt. This great muſi- 
* cian,” ſays he, © at firſt cauſed a ſpirited air to be ſung, which 
*« ſo animated a gentleman who was there, that he clapped his hand 
gon his ſword, and ſwore it was impoſſible for him to refrain 
from fighting with the firſt perſon he met; upon which Clau- 
din cauſed another air to be performed, of a more ſoothing kind, 
* which ſoon reſtored him to his natural temperament. Such 
power, continues he, “ have the key, movement, meaſure,'and 
* jinflexions of voice over the affections.“ 

His works conſiſted chiefly of miſcellaneous ſongs, ind pſalms; 
de melan ges, des chanſons, des pſeaumes, of which he publiſhed ma- 
ny books. His mel/anges conſiſt of ſongs and motets, in French, 
Italian, and Latin. His ſongs are chiefly French, and in many parts 
like the madrigals of Italy; of his pſalms, an account has already 


been given (e). Many of his ſingle productions appear in the col- 
lections of the times, that were publiſhed in Italy and the Low 


_ Countries : I have ſcored feveral of them, but have been generally 


diſappointed in my expectations of excellence. In comparing them 
with the beſt cotemporary compoſers of Italy and the Netherlands, 
he appears to have been more a man of ſtudy and labour than of 
genius and facility. 

The beſt of his compoſitions that I have found, except ks ta 
the muſical reader may ſee on the pints, p. 271 and 272. 

(4) Comment. , ſur la Vie d' Appollonius (e) US; ſupres 


Lib. I. chap. xvi. p. 282. . 
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The determined ſpirit of ſugue perhaps never appeared ſtronger 
than in this ſong, where there is, indeed, great art and ſkill, but fo 
little melody and rhythm, that the time and modulation are equivocal 
from the beginning to the end: for the ſuhject is begun on an ac- 


cented part of a meaſure, and anſwered upon an unaccented ; and 


though the melody manifeſtly begins and ends in the chord of G, 
yet by keeping F conftantly natural, there is a ſtronger impreſſion 
throughout of the key of C than of any other (7). Indeed, this 
compolition renders the aſſertion of Merſenne very probable, who 
tells us that when Claudin firſt preſented his pieces of five, ſix, and 
«« ſeven parts to the maſters of Italy and Flanders, they would not 
* look at them; and his compolitions would never have been per- 
formed by them if he had not written ſomething in two parts; 
in which, however, he at firſt ſucceeded ſo ill, that he confeſſed 
* himſelf ignorant of the true principles of his art (g).“ 

The names and works of ſeveral minor muſicians of France, of 
the latter end of the ſixteenth century, are recorded in catalogues; 
but though I have been able to-procure none of them, I ſhall point 
them out to the curious reader, whoſe enquiries. may be more ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

Jean de Caſtro compoſed and publiſhed from 1 570 to 1592, ma- 
ny ſongs, ſonnets, and madrigals. 

Louis Biſſon transformed Nicholas du Chemins four- part ſongs i in- 
to duets, and publiſhed ſongs of his own, in 1576, which were 
eſteemed. 

Frangots Rouſſell compoſed ſongs of four, five, and fix parts, 1 577. 

Jean Pervin printed at Lyons, ſongs of four to eight parts, 1578. 

Nicholas de la Grotte, organiſt to the French king Henry III. 
compoſed and printed ſongs in many parts, 1583. 

Jean Chardavome made a l of longs-1 in the manner of 
Vaudevilles, 158 5. 


This was fill: adhering to the ich his Muſic was ſill Papiſtical: 
ent $4: of the Church, and may be called. C) Harm. Univ. Lib. w p. 197. And 
a Rag of Popery 3 for however reformed the Diſſert. Vol. I. p. 148. 
author may have thought. ü OE 46 5-4 | 


Jean 
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Jean Serven ſet Buchanan's Latin verſion of the pſalms, in four, five, 
ſix, and eight parts, which were printed at Lyons, 1579, quarto; and 
French ſongs, in the ſame number of parts, that were likewiſe pub- 
hſhed at Lyons, 4 587. | 

The LuTE was the moſt favourite and general inſtrument in France, 
as well as other parts of Europe, about the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury; and James and Charles Hedington, natives of Scotland, are 
faid to have been excellent performers upon it, and much in favour 
with Henry IV. the moſt amiable prince in hiſtory ; who, though 
he is not ſaid to have either underſtood or felt Muſic much, had the 
art of attaching his ſervants by his condeſcenſion and benevolence 
more than many others have been able to do by temporary rapture 
and munificence. | 8 

Julien Perichon was another celebrated luteniſt during his reign, 
whoſe perſormance ſeemed more agreeable to Henry than that of 
any other. | ? 

The VioLin ſeems to have been brought into favour at the 
court of France before any honourable mention is made of it elfe- 
where, by the arrival of BALTAZARIN1, a great performer on that 
inſtrument ; who, at the head of a band of Violin- players, was ſent 
from Piedmont, by Marſhal Briſſac to Catharine de Medicis, and 
appointed by that princeſs her firſt valet de chambre and ſuperin- 
tendant of her Muſic (5). Baltazarini having contributed greatly 

to 


*IT-” 


5 — 5 


(%) The Valin with four ſtrings, tuned 
eths, and without the finger board being 
Fretted, is an inſtrument of much later in- 
vention than the zreble-viol, with fix ſtrings, 
tuned chiefly by 4ths : thus, 


— 


> 


2nd with a fretted finger-board. Galilei 
(Dial. p. 147) ſays that “ both the violin 
and bale, or violoncello, were invented by 
the Italians,” perhaps by the Neapolitans ;*” 
and I am unable to confute that opinion. 
Corelli's violiag, now in the poſſeſſion of 
Signor Giardini, was made in 15-8, and 


the caſe painted by Anmbal Caracci, pro- 


bably ſeveral years after the violin was fi- 
niſhed, at which time Anib. Carach was 
but eight years old. Montagne, who was 
at Verona 1 580, ſays that there were organs 
and wiolins to accompany the maſs, in the 
great church. Journ. du Yoyage. 

M. Bonnet, in his patriotic Hf. de la 
Muf. et de ſes Effets, Tom. I. p. 212. however 
unwilling he was to allow Italian Muſic to be 
ſuperior.to that of his own country, makes 
in an unguarded moment two very impor- 
tant conceſſions in favour of Italy: firſt, al- 
lowing that the moſt curious books and ma- 
nuſcripts in the ZBibliothegue du Roy were 
brought thither by Qu. Catharine de Medi- 

cis, from Florence, out of the collection of her 
great grand-father, Lorenzo il Magnifico:“ 
ſecondly, that what coutributed moſt 0 
| the 
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to the amuſement of the royal family and nobility, by his ingenuity 
in ſuggeſting magnificent plans, machinery, and decorations, for 
Balets, Divertiſſimens, and other dramatic repreſentations, received 
the quaint title of Beaux-joyeux, by which he ever after continued. 
to be called: and Henry III. having, in 158 1, married his favourite 
minion, the Duc de Joyeuſe, to Mademoiſelle de Vaudemont, fiſter 
to his queen Louiſe de Lorraine, almoſt ruined his kingdom in balls, 
maſquerades, tilts, tournaments, and every ſpecies of expenſive ſeſti- 
vity, which could be deviſed on the occaſion (i). 

The queen likewiſe, in honour of her ſiſter's nuptials, gave an en- 
tertainment at the Louvre,.in which a Ba/let was exhibited, called Ce- 
res and her Nymphs, which was then a new kind of fpeFacle in France, 
avec une grande Muſigue, compoſed: by the celebrated Claude le 
Jeune. The Entrees de Balets, in this fète, were invented by Bal- 


tazar de Beaujoyeux, the famous Piedmonteſe performer on the vio- 


lin, who having publiſhed an account of his deviſes in a book which 
is now become extremely ſcarce, I ſhall prefent my readers with 


* 5 2 ” _—— 
— 


a ſketch of its contents (4). 


the perfection of Muſic in France, was the 
great number of Italian muſicianswhofollow- 
ed that princeſs, and excited emulation in his 
country men; it was then that they began to 
change their rude and ſimple method, in order 
to conform, in ſome meafure, to the delicacy 


of the Italians both in vocal and inſtrumen- 


tal Muſic. To the conclufion of this period, 
few of the preſent patrons of Italian Mulic, 
or even the excluſive admirers of Rameau, 
will perhaps ſubſcribe, where he ſays, that 
« {ince the time of (Catharine de Medicis, 
Muſfic in France was brought to the higheſt 
perfection poſſible, by the great genius of 


the Sieur Lulli, the moſt celebrated muſician 
we have ever had in our country.“ Such 


is the tranſient ſtate of this art, that as ſoon 
as a new ſtyle is in faſhion, it ſeems neceſ- 


ſary for a country not only to burn all the 


old Muſic, but even the books in which it 
is intemperately praiſed ! . 


(i) 11 y ent chaque jours des divertiſſemens 


nouucaux, qui conſifloient en concerts, Bal, 
maſcarades, combats à pied et à chewal, jo tes, 
tournoisy et generalement tout ce qu" on peut 


imaginer pour contribuer au plaſir d une cour 


la plus magnifique et la plus galnnte qu on eut 
jamais vi en France, dont la depenſe fut eſti- 
mie monter à pres de quatre millions. Mene - 
ſtrier des Repreſentations en Muſique, p. 
192. & Hiſt, de la Muf, Tom. I. p. 217. 


A more modern French writer eſtimates 


the expence of this fete at 112,000 crowns, 
equal to ſix millions of the preſent French 
Livres, and . 250,000 ſterling, 

(% My copy, the only one I ever ſaw, 
was purchaſed at the ſale of the late honour- 
able Topham Beauclerc's library; and has 
for title, Balet comique dela Royne, fait aux 
nopces de Monſieur le Duc de Foyenſe & Ma- 
demoyſelle de Vaudemont ſa feur. Par Bal- 
tazar de Beaujoyeulx, Falet de Chambre du 
Roy, & de la Royne ſa mere. A Paris 1882. 
Par Adrian le Roy, & Robert Ballard, The 
types and paper are equal in beauty to thoſe 
of Elzevir in the next century. And the 
Mufic, though cut in wood, is much more 
clear and neat than any I ever ſaw of the 


kind. 
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The deſcription of this Balet, which is printed in quarto, dedica- 
ted to the king, Henry III. is preceded by innumerable copies of 
complimentary verſes to the author, in Latin and French, all in the 
Fade and tumid ſtyle of the times on ſuch occaſions. In the preface, 


Beaujoyeux tell us, that“ he had blended together Poetry, Muſic, 
and Dancing, in a manner, which it ever done before, muſt have 


been in ſuch remote antiquity, that it may now well be called new; 
© 2s the ancients never recited verſes without Muſic, ſo Orpheus 
never played without ſong. I have, however, given the jir/t place 
* DANCING (/)”, ſays he, “and aſſigned the ſecond and third 
« to Poetry and Muſic, in order to gratify at once the eye, ear, and 
% underſtanding.” 

And this ſeems the origin of the Bale? Hereique, as well as Balet 
Hiſtorique, in France; where Dancing has been long more ſucceſſ- 
fully cultivated than elſewhere, and where it ſtill holds the ff 
place on the ſtage. It would be a vain imagination now to expect 
any Muſical Drama to ſucceed in France without Dancing, either a- 
nalogue, or en divertiſſimens; interwoven in its texture, or introduced 
between the acts. And, unluckily for Muſic, the theatres, in other 
parts of Europe, have ſo far adopted the Ceſtume of the French 
ſtage, that no Opera, however excellent in poetry, compoſition, and 
performance, can ſupport itſelf without the aid of ſuch ſplendid bal- 
lets as double the expence of the exhibition. Indeed, it has for ſome 
time ſeemed probable, that jng:ng at the Italian Opera, in England, 
would ſoon be fo totally neglected and forgotten, that poſterity 
would only know by tradition that it had ever conſtituted the prin- 
cipal part of ſuch an amuſement. At ſome future period, not very 
diſtant perhaps, ſomebody or other may be bo/d be ſay, that there 
* uſed formerly, as I have been told, to be /ngmg at the Opera; 
which the fine gentlemen of the time, who only enter the thea- 
tre for the Dance, and conſtantly to the great comfort of lovers of. 
Muſic who are near them, retire into the Coffee-room when it is 
over, will find it difficult to believe. | 


(1) JF ay toutefois donnt le premier tiltre e honneur à la Dance, Sc. | 
>. "Women 
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What the Dancing at the ſuperb and coſtly fete, deſcribed by de 
Beaujoyeux, may have been, I know not; but of the Muſic, which 
is printed, we are enabled to judge : and, upon ſcoring a great part of 
it, both vocal and inſtrumental, I find it very contemptible, even 
for the time when it was compoſed. The counterpoint, indeed, is 
not incorrect ; nor can the French be juſtly accuſed of ever being 
deficient in the niechanical rules of compoſition, ſince they were 
firſt eſtabliſhed ; but for fancy, air, and rhythm, there is not a paſ- 
ſage in this whole performance, except in a few of the dances, by 
which we are reminded of their exiſtence (). br. 5; 

In the Operas of Lulli and Rameau, the Muſic of the dances was 
always infinitely more admired by foreigners than that which was 
ſung ; becauſe it was neceſſarily more marked and accented : that 
is, in what was danced, ſome determined meaſure and movement 
was always perceptible ; but this was ſo little the caſe in what was 
ſung, that it is related of Fauſtina, the celebrated finger and wife of 
Haſſe, that in her way through Paris to England, being carried to 
the ſerious French Opera, ſhe remained filent there full half an hour, 
and then cried out, but when ſhall we have an air ()? So con- 
founded were airs and recitatives together, at this theatre, it was a 
natural enquiry for an Italian to make. But had this excellent 
performer heard the Muſic to de Beaujoyeux's Balet, which was 
compoſed long before the invention of recitative, ſhe might have 
aſked the fame queſtion ; for there is in it nothing that reſembles an 
air, or which ſeems to imply a ſelection of notes, ot to ſuggeſt a reaſon 
for one ſound being higher or lower, quicker or ſlower, than another. 


; m) It ſeems as if Dancing could not are well accented, phraſed, and divided in- 


without a marked meaſure; -indeed, 
when Poetry is ſung to ſounds without mea- 
ſure, it becomes worſe than proſe: In the 
ſame year that this Balet was performed at 
Paris, a book was publiſhed at Venice with 
the following title: I Ballerino di M. Fa- 
britio Caroſo da Sermoneta, diviſo in due Trat- 
tati ; con Intavolatura di Liuto, & it Sopra- 
no della Mufica nella ſonata di ciaſcun Ballo, 
1581, The tunes for all theſe dances, 
though not very beautiful in other reſpects, 


Vol. III. 


to an equal number of bars, with as much 
2 as thoſe of the preſent times. And 
there is a circumſtance attending this publi- 
cation of importance to a muſical hiſtorian, 
which 1s, that the pulſations of the meaſure 
throughout the Muſic of theſe dances, are re- 
gularly barred, which is not the caſe with 
that of Le Balet de la Royne, nor with any 
Muſic of the ſixteenth century that I have 
ſeen. 


(2) MS. papers of M. Dideror. 
Ee ; It 
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It muſt be remembered, that the Muſic of this old French Ballet 
was not compoſed by Baltazarini, the Italian, who only acted as 
Ballet-maſter on the occaſion, but by Meſlrs. de Beaulieu, and Sal- 
mon, of the king's band, whom his majeſty had ordered to aſſiſt 
him in compoſing and preparing all that was moft perfect in Muſic for 
this feſtival; and M. Beaulieu, fays Baltazarini, whom all pro- 
0 feſſors regard as an excellent muſician, has, on this occaſion, even 
*« ſurpaſſed himſelf, aſſiſted by Maiſtre Salmon, whom M. Beaulieu 
* and others highly eſteem in his art.” 

The inſtruments employed in the performance of this Muſic 
were des orgues, doulces (douces). In the vault, or roof of the build- 
ing, were placed ten bands of Mujic (dix concerts de Muſique) of 
different kinds, which were to ſerve ſometimes as echos to the fin- 
gers; by which is meant the players of the Ritornels, or Sympho- 
nies of the vocal airs. There were other performers for the inter- 
ludes, or pieces between the ſongs (o). 

Of the excellence of this Muſic a judgment may be formed 
by the ſpecimens on the following plates. And to convince - 
the muſical readers of the wretched ftate of melody at this time in 
France, it will be ſufficient to preſent them with the two Solo verſes 
p. 281 and 282. in writing which, the inventor had not even the em- 
barraſſment of a baſe to check his fancy ; ; and yet, it does not ſeem 
poſſible to produce a more unmeaning W by any other ar- 


rangement of the ſame notes. 
Dix Violins are ſaid to come in, five of a fide, pour jouer la pre- 


niere entree du Balet. Theſe violins ſeem merely introduced to 
play to the dancers, without being ſuffered to accompany the fin ng- 

ing, or join in the concerts or ſymphonies. The only fragment of 
tolerable melody, which the whole book can furniſh, is what Bal- 


tazarini calls un ſon Jos gay, nomme la Clocbetteſp/. 


(% The inſtruments 3 are haut - moſt all in ſimple counterpoint, of note a- 
f N s, cornets, ſacbouttes, violoncelli, lutes, gainſt note, which prevents confuſion in the 
tyres, harps, flutes, and le flageolet, played meafure, and gives Energy to every 5 
by le Sicur Juvigny, its original inventor. that is well phra Ted Dy the co py 64h 

(p) In ſcoring the dances, in five parts, There are a few paſſages in the other dances 
they ſuggeſt a reaſon for the accent appear- in gavot time, which afterwards became 
ing itronger in thein than in any other old common throughout Europe. 
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I have dwelt the longer on this performance as it is the only French 
Theatrical Muſic extant of the time. And in comparing it with 


that of Lulli, it appears that he did not diſdain to comply with 
the national taſte, which had been long eſtabliſhed, with reſpect to 


meaſure-and melody : he certainly added D620 to both, but con- | 


formed to the Genre. 
Francis Euftache vu CauRRov, born 1549, was the moſt cele- 
brated muſician of his time: being called by his cotemporaries /- 


prince des profeſſeurs de Muſique, the prince of muſicians. He was 
Maeſtro di Capella to Charles IX. Henry III. and IV. Canon of 


the Holy Chapel at Paris, and Prior of S. Aioul de Provins. This 
compoſer was very much beloved by the learned and elegant Car- 
dinal du Perron; who not only wrote verſes frequently for him to ſet 
to Muſic, but, after his deceaſe, 1609, honoured his memory with an 
epitaph, which is inſcribed on his tomb, near the pulpit of the 
Church des grands Auguſtins (q). | 

This tomb is faid to have been erected by the ſucceſſor of du 


Caurroy, Nicholas Forme ; and an act of generoſity and goodneſs of 


heart, ſo uncommon, deſerves. to be recorded, however difficult it 
may be to produce teſtimonies of his muſical abilities. 

I am ſorry that the compoſitions of du Caurroy do not correſpond 
with the expectations which his great patron and panegyriſt has ex- 
cited, or with thoſe which Merſennus encourages, when he propoſes 
it as a problem of difficult ſolution, whether Claude le jeune or 
du Caurroy was the beſt compoſer ? I have ſcored one of his canons 
which is given as a miraculous effort of genius, and faid to be in 
fix parts, though three of them are mere rempliſſage, that have no- 
thing to do with the ſubject, and I find it miſerable 7. 


1 


(40 In this epitaph it it is ſaid, in the floy- Blow, that his ON PR had been ſung 


riſh of friendſhip and monumental . 
gen virum, nec Hiſpania,.” 
Nee Gallia, nec [talia modo, fed omnis _ 
Europa, Muficorum principem, inuidia 
A rande confeſſa of ——— 

but in all my muſical reading and enquiries 
1 have never found that either his name or 
works had penetrated into Italy, Germany, 
or England. It has perhaps with as little 
truth bas f ſaid by the panegy riſt of our Dr. 


at St. Peter's Church in Rome. It muſt be 


owned, however, that the praiſe we beſtow 
on out old eceleſiaſtical compoſers, Tallis 


and Bird, the cotemporaries of du Caurroy, 


though leſs ſplendid and extenſive, is ſome - 
What more fincere and ſolid ; for we fill 


continue to perform their works i in our ca- 
thedrals. 


(r) There are no le in the univerſe ſo 
grateful to their muſicians as the French; not 
Ee 2 ſo 
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It is obſerved, by the author of Eſay ſur la Mu/ique (5), that none 
of Caurroy's works remain, except a Majs for the dead for four voices, 
without accompaniment ; ** of which,” fays he, it is impoſſible 
** to judge, being in perpetual (meaning, perhaps, plain) counter- 
point, and compoſed in ſquare notes, like plain-chant.” It is 
hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe this learned muſician is not able to-read 
ſquare notes, or to judge of the perpetual counterpoint, if he had 
thought it worth ſtudying. And it is unlucky that he was unable 
to find a work called Melanges de la Mujique de Euſtache du Caur- 
roy, Maiſtre de la Muſique de la Chappelle du Roy, publiſhed at Paris 
by his nephew Andre Pitart, and dedicated to the Duc de Bouillon, 
1610; becauſe, he would there have found the very Noel, or 


Chriſtmas Carols, which have only arrived at his knowledge by tra- : 


dition (2). It does not, however, appear th 


pretty melodies or minuets. 


at they contain many 


* 


The Fanta/ies are extremely dry and deſtitute of ideas; many of 
them being only Diſcants upon hymn tunes, uſed as themes or Can- 


to-fermo, like thoſe of Claude le Jeune in his Dadecachorde, but leſs 


ingenious and pleaſing. 


The following Noel, or Carol, is the moſt pleaſing compoſition 
that I have been able to find in this collection. 


ſo much perhaps for the love of the art, or abi- 
lities of the artiſts, as the honour of their coun- 
try; and ĩt ſeems on this principle, that long af- 
ter their performance is forgotten, and eve» 
ry veſtige of their productions annihilated ; 
when their genius and talents reſt ſo entire- 
ly on tradition, that to furniſh ſpecimens of 
compoſition by Orpheus and Amphion would 
be ſcarce more difficult; ſtill making the moſt 
of the faint whiſpers of Fame, they augment 


their force by uttering them through her 


Stentorophonic Tube, or ſpeaking-trumpet, till 
they become audible to all mankind. In- 
deed, their writers, like the ancient monks 
of P/a/mody 1/land, in the dioceſe of Niſmes, 
who vowed eternal praiſe, laus perpetua, ne- 
ver let a fingle circumſtance, which will re- 
flect honour on their country, remain a mo- 
meat unſung. 


(s) Tom. III. p. 403- 

(t) Ceft une tradition generalement repan- 
due que nos Notls, tant connus et tant chantes 
etoient des Gamottts et des MEN 2 aun 
Ballet que du Caurroy awvoit co pour 
Charles 7 X. Si cela 275 outre 2 Tales da 
Contrepoint, il avoit celui de compoſer de Folis 
Chants. Ib. There certainly is not one minuet 
or ſingle movement in triple-time through- 
out the Melanges, which are now before me, 
and conſiſt of Nozls, Hymns, Chanſons, and 
7 to the number of thirty. Nor 18 
it eaſy to prove, that the dance called a 


 Minuet, (Menuet Fr.) was invented fo early 


as the reign of Charles IX. at leaſt no ſuch 
term appears in any Gloſſaries of the times. 
Cotgrave defines Menuet ** a ſweet apple 

that yields excellent cyder,” 
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© Jaques Mavupvir is ſaid to have been a great muſician in the 
time of Henry IV. who accompanied wonderfully on the Lute (2). 
We are likewiſe told, that he added a ſixth ſtring to viols, which 


had originally but five; and that he was the firſt in France who in- 


troduced theſe inſtruments in concert, inſtead of baſe-viols (x). 
Pere Merſenne, who had a particular regard for this muſician, 
has given us an engraved head and eloge of him in his Harmonie 
Untiverſelle (y); with the chief part of which I ſhall preſent the rea- 
der, and then cloſe my account of the Muſic and Muſicians of 
France, during the ſixteenth century. 
*« Jaques Mauduit, deſcended from a noble family, was born 1557. 


He had a liberal education, and travelled during his youth into 
* Italy, where he learned the language of thas country, together 
* with Spaniſh and German, which, with the literature he had ac- 
* quired at college, enabled him to read the beſt authors of almoſt 
„every kind. He had a general knowledge of moſt ſciences as 
well as of mechanics; and ſtudying Muſic with unwearied dili- 
* gence, without any other aſſiſtance than that of books, he ren- 
* dered himſelf ſo eminent that he was honoured, even during his 
life, with the reſpectable title of Pere de la Muſigue, Father of 
Muſic. And with reaſon, ſays his panegyriſt, “being the in- 
ventor of good Muſic in France, by the many excellent works he 
e publiſhed, both vocal and inſtrumental, which have been long 
* the ornament of our concerts. 'S 
« His merit obtained him admiſſion into the famous Academy 
of Muſic, inſtituted by the learned Bait, 1583; and many wri- 
ters of his time ſeem to have produced their poetical effuſions, 
* in order to have them immortaliſed by the airs of Mauduit. 
The firſt compoſition in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
learned harmoniſt, was his Maſs of Requiem, which he ſet for the 
funeral of his friend, the celebrated poet Ronſard; it was after- 
* wards performed at the funeral of Henry IV. and, laſtly, at his 
„oven, 1627, under the direction of his ſon Louis WO. at 


(s) Eſſai far ln MiFene, Tom. 111. p- 51 | generale, + | et 35 
K 19 Univerſ: de Merſente, þ#ef. ) Liu. 7. des luft um. p. 63. 
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* which time Merſennus officiated in the ſacred function, as prieſt. 
He left behind him innumerable maſſes, hymns, motets, fancies, 


and ſongs. A ſmall hereditary place at the court of requeſts deſ- 


*« cended to him from his father, which he ſeemed to exerciſe for 
no other purpoſe than to oblige and ſerve his friends. At the ſiege 
of Paris, when the Fauxbourg was taken by ſtorm, he ventured 
through the victorious ſoldiers to the houſe of his friend Baif, then 


dead, and faved all his manuſcripts, at the hazard of his own life. 


Upon a fimilar occaſion, in which there was ſtill greater diffi- 
* culty and danger, he ſaved the douze modes de Claude le Jeune, 
* and his other manuſcript works, at the time that this compoſer 
&« was ſeized at the gate of St. Denis, as a Hugonot ; ſo that all 
* thoſe who have ſince received pleaſure from the productions of 
* this excellent maſter, are obliged to Mauduit for their preſerva- 
* tion, as he ſaved them from deſtruction by ſeizing the arm of a 
* {crjeant at the very inſtant that he was going to throw them into 
** the flames; perſuading the ſoldiery that theſe papers were perfect- 
** ly innocent and free from Calviniſtical poiſon, or any kind of 
** treaſon againſt the League: and it was by his zeal and addreſs, 
* with the aſſiſtance of an officer of his acquaintance, that Claude 
*« eſcaped with his own life.” n 

Such are the praiſes beſtowed on Jaques Mauduit, by his friend 
the learned and benign Merſennus, whoſe diligence, ſcience, and 
candour, far ſurpaſſed his taſte. The Requiem, by Mauduit, is print- 
ed in the Harm. Univ. in five ſeparate parts; but in ſcoring it, neither 
the harmony nor modulation offer any thing that is either curious or 
nncommon, at any period of counterpoint. It is in literally plain 
counterpoint of crotchets and minims moving all together, as in our 


_ cathedral chanting. The chief merit of this production is in the exact 
accentuation of the words, 4 / antique: a minim for a long ſyllable, 
and a crotchet for a ſhort. 


Merſennus, in his Commentary on Geneſis, has illuſtrated his 


muſical remarks with many of his friend Mauduit's compoſitions, 


whence I have not been able to extract the leaſt fragment that will 
do honour to this compoſer, or his country. 3 
| CHAP. 
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cen A . v. 
Of the Progreſe of Mujic in Spain during the Sixteenth Century. 


T ſeems as if the Spaniards were placed lower among European 
muſicians at this time than in a they ought, by thoſe who 
imagine Morales to have been the fir/t practical muſician of emi- 
nence in that country, and Salinas the only theoriſt that was pro- 
duced there during the ſixteenth century. Indeed, we know but 
little of the ſtate of Muiic in the interior parts of that kingdom 
during this period ; but, if we may judge by the muſicians it fur- 
niſhed to the Papal Chapel, both compoſers and fingers, we may 
conclude, that the richeſt and moſt powerful nation in Europe, as 
Spain then was, would not breed muſicians as the Africans do ſlaves, 
or the Circaſſians women, merely to tranſport them for the uſe or 
pleaſure of others; they could doubtleſs then have afforded to 
keep a few for heir on amuſement. 

The Spaniards, ſo far from neglecting Muſic, ſeem to have taken 
it very early into the circle of the ſciences in their univerſities ; for 
Salinas tells us (z), that the muſical profeſſorſhip, which was con- 
ferred upon him at Salamanca, had been founded and endowed by 
Alfonzo, king of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Wiſe (a). And Bartolomeo 
Ramis, the opponent of Franchinus, in 1482, we have already 
ſeen (5), was public profeſſor of Mufic at Toledo, and afterwards 
at Bologna. Of Guillerm de Podio, a prieſt, we have likewiſe a 
work entitled Ars Muficorum, five Commentarium Muſice Faculta- 
tis, publiſhed 1495, and another written in the Spaniſh language, 
by Franceſco Trovar: Libro di Muſicu Pratica, Barcelona, 1519. 
Arte di Canto Llano, del Alfonſo de Caſtillo, Salamanca, 1504. E/ 
Mayen o Mujica de _ mano, by Don Ludovicus Milan, a 


(20 = Mu ca, in pref. | the Alphonfne Tables had their name. 
(a) This Prince, who 6 from 12582 () Supra, p-. 155» l 
to 1284, Was the great aſtronomer, whence: 


acklams | 
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nobleman of Valentia, 1534. Silva di Sirenas, or a treatiſe on the 


Vitruela, or viol, by Henrico de Valderrabano, Valladolid, r 547. 
Arte de la Mufica, by Melchior de Torres, alcala de Herrares, in 


New Caſtile, 1554. At the fame place likewiſe was publiſhed, in 
1557, Tratado de Cifra nueva para Tecla, Harpa y Vieguela Canto 
Llano, de Organo y Contrapunto, by Lud. Venegas de Hineſtroia. 
'There was likewiſe publiſhed at Alcala by Cyprian de la Huerga, a 
Ciſtertian monk, who died 1 560, a treatiſe De Ratione Mufice et 
Inſtrumentorum uſu apud veteres Hebræœos; and, at Granada, 155 5, 
Libro de la Declaration de Inſirumentor, by Joan Bermudo. 

All theſe writers on the ſubject of Muſic, and many more, ap- 
peared in Spain before Salinas; of whom, and of his treatiſe, in 
conſideration of its ſcarcity, as well as the great reputation he ac- 
quired as a theoriſt, it ſeems neceſſary to give a more ample account, 
| FRANC1s SALINAS, anativeof Burgos in Spain, was blind from his 
infancy, having, as he ſays, ſucked in that calamity with the infect- 
ed milk of his nurſe. His parents, ſoon perceiving that the ſtudy of 
Muſic might be purſued by him in ſpite of this misfortune, had 
him taught very early to ſing, and play upon the organ. It was by 
mere accident that he acquired any knowledge in the learned lan- 
guages ; for while he was a boy, a young woman, celebrated for her 
knowledge in the Latin tongue, and who was going to take the 
veil, having a great deſire to learn to play on the organ, came to 


his father's houſe, and, in return for the leſſons which ſhe received 


from Salinas in Muſic, taught him Latin. After this, he was ſo ea- 
ger to purſue the ſtudy of literature, that he prevailed on his parents 
to ſend him to Salamanca, where, during ſome years, he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the Greek language, philoſophy, and the 
arts in general (c). But being unable to ſupport himſelf longer in 
that univerſity, he was introduced in the king's palace to Peter 


g (e) Dr. Smith, who ſeems never to have Harmonics, p. 50. 1ſt Edit, It is not, er- 
ſeen Salinas's treatiſe on Muſic, though he haps, of much conſequence, whether Sali- 
quotes it, ſays that “ after his return into nas ſtudied the learned languages ig youth 


Spain, he applied himſelf to the Latin and or age; but inaccurate aſſertions on one 


« Greek languages, and cauſed all the an · ſubject, throw doubts upon others. 
„ cient muſicians to be read to him, &c.“ | 


Sarmentus, 


' — ” 1 * 5 , : . 
o r M Us c. 5 


Sarmentus, archbiſhop of Compoſtella, who received and treated 
him very kindly, and who being ſoon after created a cardinal, car- 
ried Salinas with him to Rome. Here he had not only an opportu- 
nity-of converſing with the learned, but of conſulting ancient ma- 
nuſcripts; particularly thoſe on Muſic, in the Greek language, which 
have been ſince cbllected and publiſhed by Meibomius and Dr. 
Wallis (4). In theſe ſtudies he ſpent thirty years; when the 
death of his patrons, Cardinal Carpenſis, Cardinal Burgos, and the 


Viceroy of Naples, by whom, he ſays (e), he was more beloved than 


entiched, determined him to return to Spain, and paſs the remainder 
of his days in humble obſcurity: but, on his arrival at Salamanca, 
he was appointed public profeſſor of Muſic, and read lectures in that 
univerſity both on the theory and practice of the art. However, 
by his long ſtudy of Boethius, as well as the ancient Greek theo- 
riſts, his doctrines ſeem to have been chiefly ſpeculative, and con- 
fined to calculations of ratios, diviſions of the monochord, ſyſtems 
of temperament, and the muſical pedantry of the times, without be- 
ſtowing a thought upon harmony, modulation, or even melody ; 
except ſuch as the eccleſiaſtical modes and ſpecies of octave ſupplied. 
However, the treatiſe upon Muſic written by Salinas is not only 
ſcarce, but, on many accounts, valuable; as it is written with clear- 
neſs, by a practical muſician, who ſatisfactorily explains ſeveral parts 
of ancient Muſic, which, though of little uſe to the modern, will 
at leaſt gratify the curious; and though he treats of fects and ſub- 
tilties, concerning which the preſent ſtudents either in the theory 
or practice of the art, are not much intereſted; yet as the curiofity 
of ſome enquirers is boundleſs, and as the doctrines now exploded 
or contemned are here collected into a point, thoſe who fancy they 
can be amuſed or inſtructed by the peruſal of ſuch diſcuſſions, will 
think themſelves in poſſeſſion of a great literary treaſure, when they 
are ſo fortunate as to find this work, which has for title, FRx AN- 
CISCI SALINE Burgenſis, abbatis Sancti Fancratii de Races Sea- 


: 


(a) A 2775 tem, Amt, i652. 1699. 
Claud. Ptol. Harm. & Man, Bryennii, Loud. de) in Pref. - . 
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legna in regno Neapolitano, et in academia Salmanticenſi Mufice pro- 
Jefſoris, de Mufica libri ſeptem, in quibus ejus dotrine veritas tam qua 
ad Harmoniam, quam que ad Rhythmum pertinet, juxta ſenſus ac ra- 
tionis indicium oftenditur, et demonſtratur. Salamanticæ, 1 V. 
The firſt book, containing twenty- eight chapters, is merely ſpe- 
culative, treating of nothing but the different methods of calculating 
the ratios of ſound ; and of arithmetical, geometrical, and harmo- 
nical proportion. Second, Definitions of ſound, intervals, concords 
perfect and imperfect, and diſcords ; greater and leſs tone and ſemi- 
tone, the dieſis, apotome, limma, and comma; twenty-nine chap- 
ters: in one of which he takes up the gauntlet in defence of the 
4th being a concord, which practical muſicians had then but lately 
began to rank among diſcords (7). Third, treats of the three gene- 
ra, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, ſuch as were uſed by the 
ancients; for the moderns have no chromatic ſtrictly ancient, nor 
enharmonic of any kind (g). He ſays nothing of the major or mi- 
nor modes or keys in preſent uſe, which are more the buſineſs of a 
modern muſician than the chromatic or enharmonic of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. It is in this book that the author has incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of the Abbe Rouſſier, by treating of the different 
methods of correcting falſe conſonances and intervals by tempera- 
ment (h). Fourth, chiefly treats of the different ſpecies of diapaſon 
and octave ; of the hexacords, ſaid to have been invented by Guido, 
and of their correſpondence and connexion with the tetrachords of 


() Salinas fays, that he had with plca- 


ſure often heard it uſed in the Greek church 


at Naples; and that the prince of all con- 


trapuntiſts, Joſquin des Pres, in the begin- 
ning of the verſe reſurrexity of two parts 


only, in his Maſs far ' Homme Arme, in the 


6th tene, has uſed it naked and unaccompa- 


nied by any other interval which he would - 
not have done, if be had regarded ,it as. a 


diſcord. 605; 

(g) Dr. Pepuſch has aſſerted, in his letter 
to M. de Moivre, that Salinas had diſcover- 
ed the true enharmonic genus of the ancients, 
How much it is to be lamented that neither 
Salinas nor Dr. Pepuſch has obliged the 


as the Mulic of the ſpheres. 


longing world with enharmonic compoſitions 
in counterpoint, to confirm their converts 
in the faith, and not only renovate, but ex- 
tend the uſe of this long loſt genus! As it 


is, the diſcovery of Salinas, and pofitive aſ- 
ſertion ot Dr, Pepuſch remain, to vulgar 


ears, as uſeleſs, and as much matters of faith, 


15) Effai fer, la Muſique, Tom. III. p. 
366. Temperament was probably nota thing 
af choice with Zarlino or Salinas; but an 
expedient to obviate the greater imperfec- 
tions which would accrue to, harmony, by 
partial perteCtion (all that can be attained), 
on fixed inſtruments. © ww bi 

s fthe 
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the Greeks, Of the ancient modes or tones of Ariſtoxenus and 
Ptolemy, of the doctrines of Pythagoras, Ariſtoxenus, and Boethius; 
all which he freely cenſures. The participation or equal diviſion 
of ſemitones by Ariſtoxenus, defended. The doctrines of Didy- 
mus, Ptolemy, Bryennius ; and of the more modern theoriſts, Fa- 
ber, Franchinus, Glareanus, Fogliano, and Zarlino; thirty-three 
chapters: in the laſt of which there is an encomium upon Zarlino, 
and an epitome of his writings. 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh books chiefly concern rhythm, and 
the feet of ancient Greek and Roman verſes ; all theſe he has ex- 
preſſed in muſical notes; and though he uſes only two kinds, the 
ſemibreve and minim, for the long and ſhort ſyllables, the varie 


of meaſure ariſing from this mixture is wonderful! Theſe four 
LEE = 


ſounds only . affording thirty- four different 
— 


mutations of meaſure, in the arrangement of long and ſhort notes 
and ſyllables. Salinas ſeems of opinion, that the ancients had no 
Muſic ſtrictly inſtrumental ; but that all melody was originally de- 
rived from the different order of ſyllables in verſification, and had 
been firſt ſet to words, before it was played by inſtruments ; and 
this was the opinion of the late Rouſſeau (i). Even for the move- 
ment and meaſures of dance-tunes, ſuch as the pavan and paſſa- 
mezzo, he finds correſponding Latin and Spaniſh verſes; and the 
moſt curious parts of theſe laſt chapters, to me, are the little frag- 
ments of old Spaniſh melody, which belong to his ſpecimens of 
verſification. Some of them are very graceful and pleaſing, parti- 
cularly thoſe in triple time, which reſemble the Neapolitan - mea- 
ſures more than any other in preſent uſe. I hall exhibit here, to 
the muſical reader's view, characteriſtic fragments of ſeveral kinds 
of Latin and . metre, in notation. 


ho. 


2 =O) | Dia. PS Art. nabe. Edit, 8ro, P. 309. . 
Pf 2 Page 252. 
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12. Old Song, on the Expulſion of the Jews. 
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de- na, Muero de Amores, vivo con do- lo- res fe me con de na. 


It muſt be remembered, that melody had-at this time received no- 
poliſh. at the Opera, and that theſe. are mere elementary ſounds, of f 


one- 
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one note to one ſyllable, which obſcure not the meaning of the 
words by lengthened tones or refinements. Such Muſic, in plain 
counterpoint, be the parts ever ſo numerous, would never impede 
articulation, or diſguiſe poetry. This ſeems the kind of compoſition 
that would be the moſt likely to ſatisfy thoſe muſical Purifts, who 
are equally diſpleaſed with florid counterpoint, and metrical pſalmody; 
accuſing the one of taking too great liberties with the words, 
and the other of making no diſtinction of ſyllables. 

Salinas is ſaid to have been an admirable performer on the organ ; 
an inſtrument which ſeems peculiarly happy in its con ſtruction for 
the diſplay of great muſical talents, after the privation of fight : 
for not only Salinas, but Franceſco Cieco, the Brit great organiſt up- 
on record; Pothoff, the late excellent organiſt at Amſterdam; and 
our own Stanley who delighted the lovers of that inſtrument : more 
than fifty years, ſeem, with reſpect to their performance, rather to 
have gained than loſt by this calamity. Milton, we are told, could 
amuſe Himſelt, and Handel, we know, had the power of delighting 
others upon this inſtrument, after total blindneſs, though it came 
on late in life. 

Salinas died in 1 590, at ſeventy-ſeven years of age. 

The writers already enumerated, ſufficiently prove that the zheory 
of Muſic has not been neglected, though it has been thought not 
to have been at all cultivated in Spain before the time of Salinas; 
and the number of compoſers and ſingers of that country, who were 

employed in the Pontifical Chapel at Rome only, if all inſerted here, 
would furniſh a liſt of Spaniſh muſicians ſo far from ſcanty, that few 
readers would have patience to peruſe it ; for before the year 1600, 
when, according to Santarelli, Ca/trati were firſt employed in the 
ſervice of the Papal Chapel to ſing the ſoprano or higheſt part, it 
was the cuſtom to have it performed by Spaniards in Falſet (). 
Near 


(4) Du Cange derives the word Falſet from ſuch high ſinging as imitated the ſound of 
Fauſetum, a term uſed, during the middle pipes or ſmall flutes. "Theſe feigned woices, 
ages, in the ſame ſenſe ; and this, he ſup- as we ſhould call them, ſeem to have been 
poſes, from faucibxs, whence the gh tones much in requeſt, for the treble parts of vo- 
of voice proceed, Pipeth was ſometimes cal compoſitions, at the beginning of the laſt 


uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe to expreſs piping, or century, when women were not 9 to 
ng; 


Near twenty of theſe are named from the records of the Chapel by 
Adami (70; and among theſe ſome were learned muſicians, and ex- 
cellent compoſers. Salinas ſpeaks of EscoßE DO as a profound 
theoriſt ; and we have already had a proof of the high opinion that 
was entertained of his ſcience at Rome, by the choice that was 
made of him, as an umpire, in the muſical diſpute between Vicen- 
tino and Luſfitanio(-r) ; and the works of D. CrisTorrtRo Mo- 
RALES were celebrated and publiſhed all over Europe, from the 
year 1540 to 1564. He preceded Paleſtrina, who was not twelve 
years old when Morales firſt appeared as a compoſer. Several of 
his productions were publiſhed at Venice, among thoſe of Coſtanzo 
Feſta, Adrian Willaert, and Arkadelt, with whom he was cotem- 
porary, beſides the following works, to which no other name was 
prefixed than his own. 

Two books of maſles, the firſt for five voices, the ſecond was de- 
dicated to Pope Paul III. for four, 1544, Venice. Magnificat 8 
tonorum, 4. voc. Ven. 1562. Lamentationes Hieremie, 4, 5, & 6 
vocum, Ven. 1564. Adami (2) tells us that his famous motet, La- 
mentabatur Jacob, which was preſerved in the archives of the Pon- 
tifical Chapel, at the beginning of the preſent century, and annually 
ſung on the firſt Sunday in Lent, is a wonderful compoſition (9). 

Several of his motets were publiſhed at Venice 1 543, among the 
Motette trium Vocum ab pluribus Authortibus compoſta*; the ſtyle of 


fing ; as appears from a letter written by ceſco Baſtamente, Juan di Figueroa, T. Go- 
the celebrated traveller Pietro della Valle, mez di Palenza, ſuan di Pareds, Fran. di 
to Bapt. Noni, of which more notice will be Priora Toletano, Fran. Sottoda Langa, Juan 
taken hercafter, Ge Pantos Toletano, Diego Vaſquez di Con- 


Lodovico Falſetto, Gio. Luca Faliitto, 
Giuſeppino Texore, and Melchior Baſo, 
fingers mentioned in this letter, had their 
cognomens from their ſpecies of voice. Sing- 
ing in {alft had very early admiſſion in the 
Church, during times of D:/cant. © 

(/) Such as Bartol. Eſcobedo, Ant. Cala- 
ſans, Erneſt Bultezo, Franceſco Palavera, 
Criſloſero Morales, Juan Sanchez, Fran- 


2 


ca, Fran. Spinoſa, Tomaſo Lod. da Votto- 
ria, and Diego Lorenza, who were all Spa- 
niards employed during the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. 

(m) Vide ſupra, p. 162. 

(n) Offervaziont, p. 165. 

(o) I quale in wero # una maraviglia dell 
arte, Ib | 

* 'Theſc are preſerved in the Brit. Mu. 
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which, though learned for the time, is ſomewhat dry, and the 
harmony, by his frequent uſe of unaccompanied 4ths and gths, un- 
couth and infipid ; yet, till ſupplanted by the more pleaſing works 
of Paleſtrina, his compoſitions were in very high favour at Rome, 
in the Papal Chapel, where he was a ſinger during the Pontificate 
of Paul III. 

Tomaso Lopovico Da VITToRT, another Spaniſh performer 
in the Pope e Chapel, and an excellent harmoniſt, was the firſt who 
publiſhed, in a very large fize, Motelti, for all the feſtivals through- 
out the year, in ſeparate parts, on two pages facing eack other; the 
notes were ſo large, that four, and frequently eight fingers, perform- 

ed their parts out of the fame book. Kerl afterwards printed maſſes 
in the ſame manner; and at Milan, in the year 1770, I ſaw the 
whole choir, at the Duomo in that city, ſing a maſs from a book 
of this kind (p). The Motetti of Vittoria, which are preſerved 
in Dr. Aldrich's Collection at Chriſt Church, Oxford, were print- 
ed at Rome, 1585. The author was Maeſtro di Capella to the 
Church of St. Apolinare in that city, before his admiſſion into the 
Papal Chapel; and, among other works, publiſhed maſſes, in 1583, 
which he dedicated to Philip II. king of Spain. His burial ſervice, 
or Meſſa de Morte, was much celebrated about this time, as were 
his penitential pſalms. Peacham, who ſtyles him“ a very rare and 
<< excellent author, whoſe vein was grave and. ſweet,” tells us, that 
he quitted Rome, and reſided at the court of Bavaria, about the 
year 1594. Our countryman diſtinguiſhes, among his French ſongs, 
Suſane un jour, which Orlando, and ſeveral other eminent compo- 
ſers, of theſe times, had ſet. 

The works of Guerrero of Seville, Flecha of Catalonia, Ortiz and 
:Cabezon of Madrid, Injantas of Cordova, Duran of Eſtramadura, 
and Azpilcueta of the kingdom of Navarre, appear in the muſical 
catalogues for the ſixteenth century of Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Spain 4%. And this liſt might be ſwelled, for the honour of Spain, 


(s) See Preſent State ef Muſic in France ( Fide Antonii Bibl. Hiſpauam. 
nud {taly, p. 88. 
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with many more ſonorous names of compoſers and performers of 
that kingdom, who had contributed to the delight of ſeveral coun- 
tries in Europe, beſides their own ; but a ſufficient number has al- 
ready been ſpecified to acquit the Spaniards of the charge of hav- 
ing made a flow progreſs in an art, which, at this time, and indeed 
at all times, is ſo connected with the language, poetry, and general 
civil;zation of a country, that it is often regarded as a mark of bar- 
bariſm to have neglected its cultivation. 


* 
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CH A. VI. 


Concerning the Muſic of the Netherlands during the fixteenth Century. 


HE abilities of John Tinctor, John Okenheim, Juſquin des 
I Pres, Jacob Hobrecht, John Mouton, and Adrian Willaert; 
the firſt great luminaries and founders of this excellent School of 
Counterpoint, have been already celebrated in the courſe of this 
work, and ſpecimens given of their ſtyle. Flemiſh and French mu- 
ſicians are ſo conſtantly confounded by the natives of France in 
their muſical writings, that few readers are able to ſeparate them. 
And yet the liſt which Lodovicg Guicciardini (7) gives, in 1556, 
of the great muſicians, natives of the Netherlands, who were then 
diſperſed all over Europe, robs the French of many eminent maſters, 
whom they have long accuſtomed themſelves to regard as their 
countrymen, 

The French in writing upon Muſic, contrary to their cuſtom 
on other occaſions, forgetting the conqueſts of Louis le Grand in 
Flanders, chuſe to regard its inhabitants as having been a/ways un- 

der the dominion of France; but the moſt complete refutation of 

this opinion is the book of Guicciardini itſelf, and the charts an- 
nexed, all dedicated to the emperor Charles V. at that time ſove- 
reign of the towns which gave birth to the muſicians in diſpute. 

But as this ſubject has been diſcuſſed in the ſecond volume (5), a 
more minute ſcrutiny into the claims that the French may have to 

[! muſicians which the Netherlands produced in places under the do- 
] minion of Spain, or the houſe of Auſtria, during the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries, would perhaps appear invidious ; and as I am 
ſeeking muſical talents, wherever I can find them, without any 
other wiſh than to reſtore them to the right owners ; after ſpecify- 
ing the place of each muſician's birth, when it can be aſcertained, 


(r) Deſcrit. de“ tutti i Paeff Baff, p. 42. (s) Page 448 and 449. 
2 I ſhall 


OF MUS IOC. 


I ſhall leave the right of appropriation to be ſettled by the French 
and Netherlanders themſelves: only firſt obſerving, that as the French 
never ſcruple allowing the Flemiſh School of Painting to be different 


from their own, it ſeems as if the ſame diſtinction ſhould be ad- 
mitted with reſpect to Muſic, at leaſt, during the times under pre- 
ſent confideration. 

The great muſicians which Flanders and the Netherlands pro- 
duced, after Juſquin, Obrecht, and Willaert, of whoſe compoſi- 
tions many ſtill remain, are the following: Verdelot, Gombert, 
Arkadelt, Jacket Berchem, Canis, Courtois, Clement non Papa, 
Crequillon, Giaches de Wert, Pevernage, Verdonk, Baſton, Wael- 
rant, Lupus Lupi, Richafort, Manchicourt, Philip de Monte, 
Cipriano de Rore, and Orlando di Laſſo. To theſe might be 
added Claude Goudimel, and, Claude le Jeune, who were neither 
of them born in France; but as the greateſt part of their lives was 
ſpent in that kingdom, where they likewiſe died, an account of theſe 
celebrated muſicians and their works have been already given 4n a 
preceding article. 

'VERDELOT ſeems to have been beſt known in Italy; for though 
Rabelais mentions him among the muſicians of his acquaintance 
in France, I find his name and works more frequently in Italian 
catalogues; and books than in any other (?). He is frequently 
cited by Zarlino, Pietro Pontio, and others, among the beſt com- 
poſers of his time, which was about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century; I have, however, ſcored ſeveral of his productions, which 
are always: to Latin or Italian words ; but, though the harmony is 
pure, I find no characteriſtic excellence in any one of them that 
inclines me to give it a place here. The fame may be faid of 
ſuch of the works as I have ſeen, of Giacbes de Wert, Lupus Lu- 
pi, Philip de Monte, Peverinage, Waetrant, and Verdonk, all com- 
poſers, 4 dazzme, who flouriſhed about the middle of the ſame cen- 


(+) The only time * I have met with compoſition, called /z Bataille, à 4, de Cle- 
his name in any Tramontane publication, ment Jannequin, a fifth part is added of 
is in a tenth bool of French 8 printed Philip Verdelot. See above, account of 
at Antwerp, 1544 3 Where, to apy, >4- vocal this compotition, p. 259. 
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tury ; but it would be great injuſtice to ſeveral other cotemporary 
contrapuntiſts of the Netherlands not to endeavour to revive the 
memory of their abilities. | 2 

Among theſe ſome diſtinction is due to NicuoLas Goms 
BERT, a ſcholar of Juſquin, who has been already mentioned (), 
but not with ſufficient reſpect; for in ſcoring more of his nu- 
merous works, I find him a great maſter of harmony, and a diſ- 
ciple worthy of his illuſtrious maſter. He is claimed by French 
writers as a native of France; but both Lod. Guicciardini and Da- 
niel Federman, in their deſcriptions of the Netherlands,. rank him 
among the muſicians of that country. He was long Maeſtro di 
Capella to the emperor Charles V. and furniſhed a very. conſiderable 
portion of almoſt all the numerous colleCtions of ſongs and motets 
that were printed at Antwerp and Louvain, during the middle of 
the ſixteenth century; beſides a fet of maſſes which were 'publiſh- 
ed at Venice in 1541, and two ſets of motets, 15 50 and 1 564, all 
in four parts. The Muſeum collections contain a great number of 
his French ſongs, in four, five, and fix parts. > "4r4: 

Jacques ARKADELT was a ſcholar of Juſquin, and  feems to 
have ſpent the chief part of his life in Italy, as the firſt editions of 
his principal works were printed at Venice, between the year 1539 
and 1575 (x). LY : Y2000 B12, neee 

The number of his motets that was publiſhed then, in different 
collections of the times, is very conſiderable ; - but his madrigals 
were received with ſuch avidity, that four books of them, in four 
parts, were publiſhed at Venice, by Ant. Gardano, in one year, 
1541; and his reputation, for this ſpecies of compoſition, was ſo 
great in Italy, that, according to Adami (5), his name was ſome- 
times prefixed to the productions of others, in order to forward their 
fale. The following madrigal, which the fame writer ſays was a 
favourite, is ſelected from his firſt book, as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle. 


? 


| * Vol, II. p · 512. e eee e L' Excellence dei Chanſons Ma ſic ales. 
(x) French Songs, Cantiones Gallica, as 4to. 1 05 de 


Draudius calls them, by this compoſer, (.y). Offerwazioni, p. 161. 
were publiſhed at Lyons, 1572, under the e en rl 
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Why du Verdier and others have called Arkadelt a Frenchman; ; | 
J know not: his maſter, at leaſt, was a Netherlander, and his name 
has a very Flemiſh appearance. He was at Venice in the elder 
Doni's time, and compoſed chiefly to Latin and Italian words. 1 
Whatever country gave him birth, he was an excellent compoſer; | 
and, for the time in which he lived, his melodies are uncommonly 
natural, ſmooth, and graceful. 

The works of JackET BERCHEM, or, as he is called by the 
Italians, with whom he was in great favour, GiacueTTo, (Ber- 
chem being only the name of a village near Antwerp, where he 
was born), chiefly appear in collections of motets and madri- 
gals, publiſhed at Venice; particularly in the firſt and ſe- 
cond books of Motetti del Frutto, and Fior de Motetti, printed 
in 1539, by Ant. Gardano, whoſe name is likewiſe prefixed to 
ſeveral of theſe motets, as the compoſer of them. Berchem's 
name alſo appears, with thoſe of the greateſt compoſers in Europe, 
in the middle of the ſixteenth century, in a collection of motets for 
three voices; Motetti trium vocum ab pluribus authoribus compoſita, 
quorum nomina ſunt Jachetus, Morales, Conſtantius Feſta, Adrianus 
Wilgliardus, Ven. 1543. Theſe compoſitions, which are preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, have aclearneſs, ſimplicity, and purity of har- 
mony and deſign, that have never been exceeded. In the firſt book of 
motets by Cipriano de Rore, publiſhed likewiſe at Venice, 1 544, there 

is an Epithalamium, in the form of a motet for five voices, by Berchem, 
which, in the elaborate ſtyle of the times, is admirable; but his 
principal productions, to Italian words, were three books of ſongs; 
or ſtanzas, ſelected from Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, fet for four 
voices, and publiſhed at Venice, by Gardano, twenty-eight years af- 
ter the death of that great poet (2). Jacket Berchem, according 


(z) In the commentary of an anonymous . Capriceio di Fachetto Berchem, con la Mufi- 
author upon the ſeventy-ninth ſtanza of *© cada lui compoſta ſopra 1 
the Orlando Furio/o, lib. xvii. publiſhed * nowamente Lab e dato in luce. In V- 
the latter end of the fixteenth century, © nezia, apprefſo di Antonio Gardand, 1561; 
is the following remark - In a muſical we meet with ninty - three ſtanzas, ſelect - 
** work, printed in oblong quarto, under „ ed from different parts uf the great poem 
this title: Primo, ſecondo, e terzo libro de! i of our author, among which, p. 66 * 
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to Walther, who had his information from Federman' s deſcription 
of the Netherlands, was living in 1580. 

Joun RicuerorrT, or RIcciaroRrT, is placed by Walther in 
the middle of the ſixteenth century ; but he was certainly a com- 


poſer many years before that period, as we find his name not only 


in the ſecond book of Motetti della Corona, publiſhed at Foſſem- 
brone, 1519, and preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which col- 
lection he was author of the fourth motet : Miſeremini mei; but to 
a motet in a muſic-book, preſerved at Cambridge, of Henry VIII. 
when prince of Wales. Glareanus (a) ſays that “ great praiſe 
is due, in our times, to the vocal compoſitions of John Ri- 
„ chafort.” In the Muſeum collection of French ſongs, in four, 
five, and ſix parts, printed in the Netherlands during the fixteenth 
century, there is one by this author for three tenors and a baſe, 
which, though it would be thought ſomewhat monotonous by mo- 
dern ears, has great merit for the artful contexture of the parts, 
which are moving throughout in cloſe fugue and imitation. . The 
words, indeed, of theſe old ſongs are generally as rude and devoid 
of meaning as thoſe of our own country, equally ancient ; this, 
however, contains a general cenſure of indiſcriminate urbanity. 
TuoMASs CREQUILON was likewiſe in the ſervice of Charles V. 
ſomewhat later than Gombert. He publiſhed a great number of dif- 
ferent works, and, among the reſt, a maſs for fix voices in 1556, upon 
the ſubject of an old French ſong : Mille Regrets; and, in 1576, a 
book of Sacred Songs (Opus Sacrarum Cantionum) for five, fix, and 
eight voices, at Louvain ; beſides a book of French ſongs for four, 
five, and fix voices; of which kind a great number, by this author, 
are contained in different collections, publiſhed in the Low Coun- 
tries, during the reign of Charles V. 

Almoſt all the ſecular ſongs, in parts, publiſhed in Italy during 
the ſixteenth century, were called madrigals ; but ſuch as were pub- 


« 67, inſtead of the uſual 8 ninth ſtan · lator of the three g reat Italian poets Arif, 
« za, Tu gran Leone, c. are two others.” Taſſo, and Metaſfaſio. 

For this remark I am obliged to my wor- ( Dodecachordon, p. 298. 
thy friend Mr, _— the * tranſ· | 


liſhed 


r 30 


liſned in the Netherlands, to French words, were only entitled 
chanſons ; of this kind no leſs than fourteen ſets, of about thirty in 
each, for four, five, and fix voices, were printed at Antwerp between 
the years 1544 and 1555, by Tylman Suſato; and, about the ſame 
time, fix ſets for four voices, at Louvain, by Pierre Phalaiſe. 

As frequent references to theſe ſongs, which are preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, occur in the courſe of this volume, I ſhall give 
the title of the firſt ſet of each, at full length. 

Premier livre des Chanſons & quatre parties, au quel ſont contenues 
trente et une nouvelles Chanſons, convenable tant a la voix comme aux 
inſtrumentx. Imprimees en An vers par Tylman Suſato, imprimeur 
et correcteur de Muſique, demeurant au diff Anvers, 1544. 

Premier livre des Chanſous a quatre parties nouvellement compoſes 
et miſes en Muſique, convenable tant aux mſtrumentz comme a la voix. 
Imprim? a Lovain, par Pierre Phalaiſe, Pan. 1553. To moſt of 
theſe ſets a patent is prefixed, in French, from Charles V. for three 
years, in which his titles are emperor of the Romans, king of Ger- 
many, Spain, Caſtile, &c. 

Both Suſato and Phalaiſe, the editors of theſe ſongs, and of innu- 
merable other publications, were themſelves compoſers : the ſame 
may be faid of Rhaw of Wittemberg, Gardane and Scotto of Ve- 
nice, Ballard in France, and Tallis and Bird in England; and there 
are ſometimes pieces inſerted of their compoſition in theſe collec- 
tions, which would diſgrace none of the authors in whoſe compa- 
ny they appear. 

G1AaN LE Cock, or le Coq, is author of ſeveral ſongs in the 
collections of the times-- particularly of one in five parts, that was 
printed at Antwerp, by Suſato, 1545, in the ſixth book of Chanſons 
4 5 et a 6 parties, In this ſong, the two upper parts are in canon, 
in which the ſecond part inverts the melody. of the firſt, while the 
other three move in free fugue. Tout à rebours va mon affaire, is 
the motto of this canon, and all the information given for the draw- 
ing the ſecond treble out of the firſt. - This kind of compoſition is 
curious and valuable merely from the difficulty of its conſtruction; 


for no contrivance can be leſs amuſing, or, indeed, perceptible to 
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the ear, than a conſtant inverſion of the melody at the diſtance on- 
ly of a ſemibreve. In painting, if one or two ſimilar figures were 
placed with the feet in the air, it would be eaſily diſcovered, though 
the artiſt would not perhaps much increaſe his reputation for ſu- 
perior {kill. Indeed, this canon is truly a Gothic contrivance, with 
no other merit than that of Ja d. cult vaincuue. 

In the ſame book of ſongs, there is another inſtance of patience 
and pedantry producing a chef .d'euvre inſupportable; for here is a 
ſimilar kind of canon in the two. /owe/? parts of a five-part ſong, by 
Jan CorRT01s, or Courtois, at the diſtance of two bars: here it is 
ſaid, that “when one part aſcends the other falls,” which in old 
French is expreſſed thus: Quant lung monte Pautre avalle. Great 
art and labour have been beſtowed on this compoſition to very little 
purpoſe ; but as genius and invention were not at this time neceſſary 
requiſites in a muſician, it was We expedient 1 
by other means. 

.CoRNEL1us CAN IS, however, whow name frequently appears in 
the Antwerp and Louvain collections of ſongs, is author of ſeveral 
canons which are not only ingeniouſly conſtructed, but of good 
effect in. the performance. Of this kind is the following, from the 
fifth book, printed 1544, in which all the ſeveral parts fing as well 
as they uſually did at this early period of counterpoint, when whol- 


1y unreſtrained by.canon or fugue. 


As four. of the five parts repeat the ſubject in the ſame key, the 
effect would have been monotonous and infipid, had not this defect 
been obviated by the canon ad ſecundam, which perpetually varies 
the modulation, by repeating in a major key, what the upper part 
propoſes in a minor, and e contra. The accidental ſharps, as uſual with 

the old maſters, are omitted in the ancient copy, being left to the di- 
vination of the fingers. The paſſage at · this mark +, was the effect 
of habit and faſhion about this time, as it very frequently occurs in 
all cotemporary compoſitions ; at preſent the intercalary note would 


be inſerted, thus: F by which the melody would be 


more eaſy to ſing, and agreeable to hear. 
1 CHANSON 
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Lod. Guicciardini tells us that this muſician was dead when he 
wrote his Dęſcription of the Low Countries, 1556; as was Jacos 
CLEMENS NON PAPA, an excellent Netherlandiſh compoſer, who 
had been principal Maeſtro di Capella to the emperor Charles V. 
Seven books of his motets, in four parts (Cantionum Sacrarum), 
were publiſhed after his deceaſe, at Louvain, 1567, as was his N 
ja Defunttorum, 1580. I have found no better Muſic of the kind 
than that of this compoſer; bis ſtyle is clear, his harmony pure, 
and every ſubject of fugue or imitation, ſimple and natural. In each 
of the great number of his different works, that I have ſcored, there 
is always ſome excellence; the laſt, however, that is ſeen, always 
appears the beſt. The parts in his French ſongs ſing better, and 


the compoſition is in general more pleaſing, and like the beſt pro- 


ductions of a much later period, than any ſongs in the ſame collec- 
tion (/ 

py . MANCHIiCcouRT, a native of Bethune, in Artois (c), and 
director of the Muſic in the cathedral of Dornick, who flouriſhed 
about this time, and whoſe name frequently appears among the com- 
poſers of motets and ſongs, in four and five parts, does not reward 
lovers of Muſic for the trouble of ſcoring his productions fo amply 
as Clemens non Papa, and, indeed, in three or four of them that I 
examined, he ſeems not only a dry, but clumſy contrapuntiſt. 

JosQuin BAsToON, however, of nearly the ſame period, wrote in 
a clean and clear manner. We may imagine, by the firſt of his 
names, that he was ſome way connected with the great Juſquin; per- 
haps his relation, godſon, or ſcholar. He was living, according 
to Lod. Guicciardini, in 1556. A ſong of his compoſition was 
printed in the ſecond book of the Louvain collection, 15 5% (4); 
the words of which would not only ſerve as a ſpecimen of 


5) Premier Livre des Chanſons à 4 parties (d) This muſt have been the ſecond edi- 
a feb 1558, * y tion, as the third book in the Muſeum col- 


(e) This city was firſt taken by the French, lection was printed in 1554. 
1645 . Moreri. 
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the coarſe poetry, but gallantary of the times ; there is, however, a 
facility, rhythm, and melody in the Muſic, that was not then very 
common ; the key too is well defined ; but all the compoſitions of 
this period, in the fifth or ſixth eccleſiaſtical mode, which we 
ſhould now write in F and G major, are the more pleaſing to mo- 
dern ears, on account of the key being aſcertained. 

In the third book of the Louvain collection of ſongs in four parts, 
printed 15 54, there is one by PETRUs HEYLANus, a Netherlander, 
who either compoſed but little, or has been very unjuſtly treated by 
poſterity ; as I find his name no where elſe. The points of imi- 
tation in this ſong, though airy and familiar, are brought in almoſt 
as cloſely and conſtantly as if in perpetual canon; indeed, it would 
not be eaſy to find a compoſition in which more art 1s diſcover- 
ed, with ſuch ſeeming facility (e). It would occupy more ſpace here 
than ſo obſcure a compoſer is entitled to, or I ſhould gladly inſert 
this ſong, as a curioſity, during the ſixteenth century, for melody 
and cloſe imitation. 

Jacos DE KERL, canon of the cathedral at Cambray, was born 
at Ipres, in Flanders. His compoſitions, which are chiefly for the 
church, were publiſhed in different parts of Europe, from 1 562 to 
1573. His maſſes were printed at Venice, in large folio, 1 562. 
The ſtyle in which they are compoſed is dry and unintereſting ; ſor 
though the harmony is good, and the anſwers to fugues are war- 
rantable, yet the ingenuity and contrivances of a Ju ſquin or a Pale- 
{trina are neceſſary to keep attention awake, with ſo little melody 
and modulation as the ſtrict adherence to the eccleſiaſtical modes, 
which was then thought neceſſary, would allow. 

CYPRIAN RoRE, or, as the Italians call him, CI PRIANO pr 
RoRE, one of the moſt voluminous and renowned compoſers of the 
ſixteenth century, was born at Mechlin, in Flanders, 1516. In the 
title-page of a book, publiſhed at Venice, 1 549, he is called the ſcholar 


(e) In this compoſition there is another ed in the madrigal of Arkadelt: I Bianco e 
inſtance of a flat 5th in the baſe, to avoid dolce cigne, p. 304+ | 
a falſe 5th, like the paſſage already remark- 


of 


r 44:08:16; TE 4 


of Adrian Willaert( /). In the preface to the Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, pub- 
liſhed at Florence, 1 559, he is called Cantore; as if he had been merely 
a ſinger in the ſervice of the houſe of Medicis. However, he ſeems 
to have ſpent the greateſt part of his life in Italy, as a compoſer; in 
which character he js mentioned with great reſpe& by Zarlino, 
Vincenzo Galilei, Pietro Pontio, and almoſt every Italian muſical 
writer of his time. And, after having been ſucceſſively Maeſtro di 
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Capella to the duke of Ferrara, the republic of Venice, where he | 
was the immediate predeceſſor of Zarlino, and the duke of Parma, 1 
he died at the court of that prince, 1565, aged forty- nine (g). His 4 
motets and madrigals were firſt publiſhed at Venice, 1544, and „ 
again, together with his maſſes, and many other works, after his | 


deceaſe, in 1562 and 1565, His Cantiones Sacras, or motets, were | 
likewiſe publiſhed at Louvain, 1573. 1 
ORLANDO DE Lass0, a native of Mons, in Hainault, born 1520, 
was the cotemporary of Cyprian Rore, and ſo much reſembled him 
in genius, abilities, and reputation, that I ſhall unite them in the 
ſame article, and with it cloſe the account of the Flemiſh and Ne- 
therlandiſh School of Counterpoint. Orlando not only ſpent many 
years of his life in Italy, but had his muſical education there, having 
been carried thither, ſurreptitiouſly, when a child, on account of 
his fine voice. The hiſtorian Thuanus, who has given Orlando a 
place among the illuſtrious men of his time, tells us that it was a 
common practice for young ſingers to be forced away from their - 
parents, and detained in the ſervice of princes ; and that Orlando 


(J) Fantaſie e Recerchari à 3 woct, accom- 
modate da cantare e ſonare per ogni inſtrumen- 
to, compaſte da M. Giuliano Tiburtina, da Tie- 
woli, Mufico eccellentiſſimo, con la giunta di 
alcuni altri recerchari, e madrigali a tre woct, 
compoſt: da lo cccellintiſimo Adrian Yuigliart 
et Cipriano Rore ſuo diſcepolo, Sc. | 

g) The following 1nſcription ſtill re- 
mains on his tomb, in the great church at 
Parma ; | 

Cypriano Roro, Flandro. 
Artis Muſic 


viro omnium peritiſiimo, 
cujus nomen famaque 
nec vetuſtate obrui 
nec obliv/one deleri poterit, 
Hercules Ferrarienſ. Ducis II. 
deinde Venctorum, 
72 oft Yemoe x 
Octavii Farneſii Parma et Placentiæ 
Ducis II. Chori Preafedto, 
CNN fil. et hæredes 
Ma ft im en 
Obiit anno M. D. LXV. etatis XLIX. 
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was carried to Milan, Naples, and Sicily, by Ferdinand Gonzago 
Afterwards, when he was grown up, and had probably loſt his yoice, 
he went to Rome, where he taught Muſic during two years; at 
the expiration of which he travelled through different parts of Italy 
and France with Julius Ceſar Brancatius, and at length, returning 
to Flanders, reſided many years at Antwerp, till being invited, by 
the duke of Bavaria, to Munich, he ſettled at that court, and mar- 
ried. He had afterwards an invitation, accompanied with the pro- 
miſe of great emoluments, from Charles IX. king of France to take 
upon him the office of maſter and director of his band; an honour 
which he accepted, but was ſtopped on the road to Paris by the news 
of that monarch's death. After this event he returned to Munich, 
whither he was recalled by William, the ſon and ſucceſſor of his pa- 
tron Albert, to the ſame office which he had held under his father. 
Orlando continued at this court till his death, in the year 1 593, at 
upwards of ſeventy years of age. His reputation was ſo great, that 
it was ſaid of him: Hic ille Orlandus Laſſum, qui recreat orbem. 

As he lived to a conſiderable age, and never ſeems to have checked 
the fertility of his genius by indolence, his compoſitions exceed, in 
number, even thoſe of Paleſtrina. There is a complete catalogue of 
them in Draudius (1), amounting to upwards of fifty different works, 
conſiſting of maſſes, magnificats, paſſiones, motets, and palms ; 
with Latin, Italian, German, and French ſongs, printed i in Italy, 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands. 

To form a comparative idea of the ſtyle of theſe two compoſers 
with that of Paleſtrina, the ſpecific difference ſeems to be this : that 
the two Netherlanders, by having ſpent the chief part of their time 
in the courts of princes, had acquired a lighter and more ſecular 
caſt of melody than Paleſtrina, who reſiding conſtantly at Rome, and 
writing chiefly for the church, had a natural and characteriſtic gra- 
vity in all his productions. Indeed, the compoſitions 4 Capella of 
Cyprian Rore and Orlando Laſſo are much inferior to thoſe of Pa- 
leſtrina, in this particular; for by ſtriving to be grave and ſolemn 
they only become heavy and dull; and what is unaffected dignity in 


1) Bibl. Claſſ, 
0509 af 5 
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the Roman, is little better than the ſtrut of a * upon ſtilts in 
the Netherlanders. They were, however, great maſters of h armony, 
and, out of the church, prepared the colours, and furniſhed the mu- 
fician's pallet with many new tints of harmony and modulation, 
which were of great uſe to ſubſequent compoſers, particularly i in 
dramatic painting. 

In the ſame collection of ſongs, printed 1555, we haye a Latin 
poem ſet by Orlando di Laſſo in the manner of a madrigal, in which 
the modulation is curious; but, though elaborate and recherchee, 
it is pleaſing, and has had many imitators. 

Cyprian and Orlando were the firſt who hazarded what are now 
called chromatic paſſages. At the end of the fourteenth book of ſongs 
in four parts, printed at Antwerp, by Tylman Suſato, there is an 
irregular Latin ode, by Cypriano, ſet likewiſe in the madrigal 


ſtyle, in which not only an AF, but an A b occurs in the ſame 


movement, and almoſt every accident uſual in modern Muſic. I ſhall 
inſert part of this compoſition, as a ſpecimen of the authors's fre- 


quent attempts at new Hharmonies and modulation, which, when laid 


before the learned muſical reader in ſcore, will afford him much bet- 
ter information concerning the real hiſtory and progreſs of the art 
of counterpoint, at this time, than all the catalogues of books, and 


deſcriptions of their contents, which diligence and language could 
furniſh. 


M,any of the farced, crude, and unexpected modulations in the 


motet of Cyprian Rore, however they may have been admired for 
their boldneſs and novelty, were never adopted by ſubſequent com- 
poſers. Beautiful, natural, and pleaſing paſſages and effects are 
ſoon rendered common by plagiariſm and imitation; whereas 
the unnatural : and difficult are long left in the poſſeſſion of the ori- 
ginal proprietor. Perhaps, in a ſeries of years ſome other com- 


poſer, unable to aſtoniſh by his inventions in a natural way, and 


determined to produce ſomething that ſhall, at leaſt, em new, will 
propoſe them again to the public, who will again reject, and ſo on, 
ad inſinitum. But theſe muſical hunters after novelty, without ge- 
nius to find it, forget that ſuch paſſages or modulations muſt have 
preſented. themſelves to thouſands in the courſe of their ſtudies and 
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ricercate, but that good taſte and ſound judgment had rejected them. 
It is at all times eaſy to produce new arrangements and combina- 
tions of ſounds, if nature, grace, and propriety be renounced ; | but 
at once to be new and natural, belongs only to genius of the firſt 
order. 

The ſongs in this collection by Orlando, are ſaid by the publiſher 
to be compoſed d la nouvelle compoſition di aucuns d Italie. I find 
but little melody in any of them, though much modulation, different 
from the other Flemiſh maſters of this period. There is another 
eflential difference in the notation, as the diminutions into crotchets 
and quavers, particularly in the ſongs aa Napolitana, are more fre- 
quent than in any other compoſitions of the middle of the ſixteenth 
century. The chromatic. accidental ſemitones are expreſſed by a 
ſharp, and no longer left to the mercy and ſagacity of the linger, as 
was before the conſtant cuſtom. The occaſional changes in the 
intervals, which are neceſſary in counterpoint, though formed upon 
eccleſiaſtical melodies, were at firſt ſmuggled into harmony, perhaps 
by ſingers whoſe good ears ſuggeſted them, though the compoſer had 
not dared to point them out, leſt he ſhould be accuſed of corrupt- 
ing the modes. Orlando ſeems the firſt who, in ſpite of ancient 
prejudice and pedantry, when he wiſhed to alter a note, dared to 
expreſs his intentions in writing. In his more gay and comic ſtyle, 
however, the modulation is overcharged with wanton and unneceſ- 
ſary tranſitions from one key to another, without remaining long 
enough in any one to fix it in the hearer's attention. 

Of the two following compoſitions by Orlando di Laſſo and Ci- 
priano de Rore, to Latin words, the firſt is in hexameter and penta- 
meter, and the ſecond, an irregular ode, partly in the choral meaſures 
of the Greek tragedies. At this mark , in Orlando's compoſition, 
the firſt A occurs that I had ever ſeen uſed in counterpoint of equal 
antiquity ; and this ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the words no- 
vumque melos. Which of theſe productions was firſt compoſed I 
know not, as they were both publiſhed together at Antwerp, 1655. 
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The madrigals, in general, of both Cyprian and Orlando, to Ita- 
lian words, are excellent, in the ſtyle of the times; but of theſe there 
need no examples, after the number of learned and elaborate compoſi- 
tions with which the reader has been preſented from the works of their 
cotemporaries. Wherever innovation has been attempted, which tends 
to a revolution in the art, it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian.to point 
it out; and the two chromatic compoſitions have been inſerted a- 
bove, with that intent. Indeed; the laboured and equivocal mo- 
dulation of theſe compoſers, though often learned and ingenious, 
ſometimes borders ſo much on caprice and affectation as to fatigue 
the attention, and diſguſt the ear. 

The pedantry of crude harmonies and learned modulation, only 
ſuits depraved ears that are grown callous to every thing that is ca- 
ſy and natural. The Italians, when they quitted madrigals, and no 
longer aſpired at the applauſe of faſtidious chamber-critics, whoſe 
approbation was beſtowed on no compoſitions that did not ſmell of 
the lamp, ſimplified their ſecular Muſic, and inſtead of puzzling 
and goading the hearer with complicated contrivances and extrane- 
ous modulation, aimed at grace and facility in their melodies, which 
they clothed with ſuch plain and tranquil harmony, as, inſtead of 
diſguiſe and ſuffocation, added greatly to their energy and effect, 
Dramatic Muſic was not yet even in idea, and concerts, or other aſ- 
ſemblies of gay and unlearned hearers, ſeem now not to have exiſt- 
ed; fo that muſical compoſers could not be ſaid to write for the 
public, who will ever prefer ſuch pleaſure and amuſement as give 
them the leaſt trouble. Authors of all kinds, who ſeek for applauſe, 


conform to the taſte of their judges ; and we find, in our own times, 


that thoſe muſicians who are qualified by their genius and Kititics 
to direct and govern the public opinion, think it neceſſary, however 


falſe and corrupt it may be, to humour and flatter it, by all the con- 
ceſſions in their power. The art never long remains ſtationary at 
any one point of cultivation; and if perfection could be attained, its 
reign would inevitably be ſhort. In Muſic, the learned are few, 
and filent ; the ignorant numerous, and noiſy : in the chamber it 
was right to pleaſe the former, and in the theatre, where 

„ the 
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© ——the fair, the gay, the young 

« Govern the numbers of each ſong,” 
there is no choice. A public and mixed audience is ſuch a many- 
headed monſter, that all its ears cannot be pleaſed at the ſame time; 
and whether the good or the bad predominate, the greater mumber 
muſt be gratified at the expence of the leſs. 

Two a Orlando di Laſſo's ſons, Ferdinand and Rodolph, were 
able muſicians, and both in the ſervice of Maximilian, duke of Ba- 
varia; the eldeſt as chapel-maſter, and the other as organiſt to that 
prince. Theſe collected their father's motets, as well thoſe which 
had been publiſhed during his life, as thoſe which remained unpub- 
liſhed at his deceaſe, and printed them in a very ſplendid and ſump- 
tuous manner at Munich, in ſeven volumes, large folio, 1604, with 
a dedication to their patron the ſovereign of Bavaria. The general 
reception, however, of theſe compoſitions, feems not to have equalled 
the expectations of the editors: other productions had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the public ear and favour. It is, I fear, in vain to hope 
for the revival of old Muſic; too many are intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of the new; and ſuch are the viciſſitudes of what are called taſte 
and expreſſion in this art, that if ſufficient probity and zeal could be 
found in faſhionable performers to incline them to attempt doing 
juſtice to the productions of former times, it is hardly poſſible for 
them to ſucceed ; the accent, energy, and exprefſion are either loſt 
in the execution, or unintelligible to the hearers. There is, indeed, 
as little chance for a muſician of the. preſent age to perform ſuch 
productions in the manner of the times in which they were 
compoſed, as to pronounce a foreign. la uage as well as his own; 
and if, againſt all calculation, he ſhould ſucceed, this Muſic will till 
be an unknown tongue to the public. 


"CHAP. 


f 


re. 


„ 


Of the Progreſs of Muſic in England ſrom the Death of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, till the End of the Seventeenth Century. 


Fax E's x 


\LIZABETH, in the early part of her life, ſeems to have ſtu- 
died Muſic, and to have made a conſiderable progreſs on the 
Virginals (4). Her reign was long, and, in general, tranquil ; and 
in ſpite of the fanatical ſpirit of the times, and the outcry of the Pu- 
ritans againſt every ſpecies of Church- muſic, except ſyllabic pſalmo- 
dy, our Cathedral ſervice, by the diligence and abilities of Dr. Tye, 
Tallis, Bird, Morley, and others, was brought to a pitch of perfec- 
tion, which was hardly ſurpafled by that of Italy itſelf. 

This, however, does not appear to have been the conſequence of 
royal munificence ; for Elizabeth, though extremely fond of ſplen- 
dour and ſhew, was ſo parſimonious in rewarding talents, that ſhe 
ſuffered the gentlemen of her chapel, till the time of her death, to 
ſolicit in vain for an augmentation of ſalary, which the difference in the 
value of money, and way of living fince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
Chapel-Royal, ſeemed to have made neceflary. And though, among 
the nobility, the principal profeſſors ſeem to have met with ſolid 
patronage, yet Dr. Bull and Dowland quitted the kingdom in pur- 
ſuit of better elſewhere. _ 

The acceſſion of James I. to the crown of England occaſioned 
no immediate acceſſion of ſcience, or refinement in the polite arts: 
as the country he quitted was till leſs poliſhed than that in which 
he arrived. Nor does it appear that this prince, either from nature 
or education, was enabled to receive any pleaſure from Muſic; how- 
ever, early in his reign, the gentlemen of his chapel, aſſiſted by the 
influence and ſolicitation of ſeveral powerful noblemen, who plead- 


9 


() See above, p. 15. 
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| ed their cauſe, ſeverally obtained an increaſe of ten pounds to their 
} annual ſtipend. 
| An entry is made of this event in the cheque-book of the Chapel 
| Royal, ſigned, not only by five of the great officers of ſtate, but by 
the ſubdean, chaplains, and gentlemen of the chapel then living. 
Among theſe petitioners there is but one name, that of Edmund 
Hooper (/), which ever appears afterwards in the liſts of muſicians 
1 eminent for compoſition or performance, except Bird, Bull, and 
| Gyles, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the preceding reign. 
| Dr. NATHANIEL GIL Es, a native of Worceſterſhire, took a 
bachelor's degree 1585, and was ſoon after appointed organiſt and 
maſter of the boys at Windſor. On the death of Hunnis, in 1 597, 
he was appointed matter of the children of the Chapel Royal; in 
1622, he was admitted to the degree of doctor in Muſic at Oxford; 
and on the acceſſion of. Charles I. was appointed organiſt of his 
majeſty's chapel. He was a learned and able muſician of the old 
ſchool, and compoſed many ſervices and anthems tor-the Church, 
which were regarded as maſterly productions. Gyles, however, like 
Ravenſcroft, had a ſtrong tincture of pedantry in his diſpoſition, 
which inclined him to regard with more reverence than they de- 
ſerved the complicated meaſures, prolations, augmentations, dimi- 
nations, and other diſſimular motions of the ſeveral parts of poly- 
phonic compoſitions, commonly called by the reformers curigus 
Jinging. There is extant a leſſon of deſcant by Maſter Gyles, be- 
fore he had taken his doctor's degree, of thirtie-eigbte proportions of 
fundrie kindes. Moſt of theſe were become obſolete, unintelligible, 
and uſcleſs, by the general reception of more iimple, eaſy, and mo- 
dern characters and diviſions of time. And it ſeems as if Gyles 
j and Ravenſcroft wiſhed, in pure pedantry, to revive the old. perplexi- 
| ties; as Dr. Pepuſch, a century later, tried hard to bring us back 
to the ancient eccleſiaſtical modes or ſpecies of octave. It is diffi- 
cult to determine which is molt injurious to Matic, or the greateſt 


(1) This muſician was likewiſe organiſt of Harmoniſts who ſet parts to the edition of 
Weſtminſter Abbey, and author of ſeveral the pſalm-tunes, publiſhed' 1594. He died 


anthems which are ſtill performed in our 1621, 
provincial cathedrals, as well as one of the 


impediment 
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impediment to its improvement, the pedantry which draws us/back 
to uſeleſs and exploded cuſtoms, or wanton and licentious 77novation, 
which quits the true and fundamental principles of the art, in order 
to purſue viſionary ſchemes of reformation and ſingularity. Good 
Muſic is ever to be found between theſe two extremes; and though 
Pedantry takes hold of one hand, in order to draw her back to ruſti- 
city or exploded learning ; and Innovation ſeizes the other to drag 
her from the right path, into the company of caprice, affectation, 
and fingulai u; (ſhe purſues her ſlow and ſteady courſe towards taſte, 
elegance, ſimplicity, and invention, under the guidance of Judg- 
ment and Science. 

Too inſert many examples of compoſition, during a barbarous age, 
particularly if ſome value be not given to them by their ſcarcity, is 
doing the reader but little Kindneſs. Indeed, we are now approach- 
ing better times, when productions of a ſuperior claſs will pour in 
upon us, and deſerve inſertion ; of which, to point out the peculiar 
beauties and excellence will be a much more pleaſing employment, 

than to cenſure or ridicule the defects of ſuch as were produced 
during this reign. 1 

Anthems, maſques, madrigals, ſongs, and entckics: ſeem to com- 
priſe the whole of our vocal Muſie for the Church, the Stage, and 
the Chamber, at this time. And with reſpect to inftrumental pro- 
auctions under the title of Fancies, &c. as they were chiefly com- 
poled for lutes and viols, which are now laid aſide, if they had been 
replete with genius and learning, juſtice could not have been done 
to them in the performance, Luckily the chief part of them are of 
ſo artleſs and inſipid a kind, that no loſs would accrue to judicious 
and reaſonable lovers of Muſic by their utter annihilation, 

The beſt Engliſh muſicians of the carly part of the ſeventeenth 
century have been included in the end of the fixteenth. There are 
many names come down to us of others who publiſhed works that 
were Hill. born, and can hardly be ſaid ever to have exiſted. With. 
accounts of theſe and their authors I ſhall not long detain the rea- 
der: the hiſtory of men who have done nothing cannot be too 
ort, as they are can neither be made profitable nor pleafant. | 

| | | 11 i 2 - Batſon, 
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Batſon, Anmer, Litchfield, Pilkington, and Ward, publiſhed 
madrigals and other vocal Muſic, about this time; Jones, Corkine, 
and Adſon Ayres; but all ſo much alike, ſo unmarked, unmean- 
ing, and vapid, that there is not ſuthcient difference of ſtyle, melody, 
or modulation in them to enable the moſt penetrating critic to aſ- 
ſign them to one compoſer more than another. And it would be 
as vain for a cultivated and refined ear to hope for amuſement in 
them, as a plagiariſt to ſeek for plunder. 

It has been inferred that prince Henry was a lover c Muſic, and 
a performer, from the liſt of muſicians on his eſtabliſhment; but 
this ſeems to have been more a matter of dignity and ancient uſage, 
than the prince's choice for the gratification of a particular paſſion : 
as it may be ſuppoſed that there never was a prince of Wales with- 
out minſtrels, or muſicians in his fervice. And no memorials re- 
main of this promiſing young prince ever availing himſelf of the 
advantage of ſuch a band, in honouring them with his commands in 
any particular exerciſe of their {kill and talents. _ 

In the liſt of his muſical eſtabliſhment, however, 161 1, the names 
of ſeveral mulicians appear who merit ſome notice: theſe, beſides 
Dr. Bull, were Robert Johnſon, Thomas Lupo, Thomas Cutting, 
Thomas Ford, and nine more, at V. 40. per annum falary to each. 
Johnſon, who was probably the ſon of the old compoſer of that 
name, mentioned in the preceding volume, ſeems to have been an 
active profeſſor during the reigns of king James and Charles I. his 
name frequently appearing in the publications of the times (n); as 
does that of Lupo, not only in printed but manuſcript inſtrumental 
Muſic, particularly Fantaſias for lutes nd viols, of which many 
have been preſerved in the collections made by the nobility and gen- 
try who then patronized the art. CUTTING was a celebrated per- 
former on the lute, in the ſervice of the lady Arabella Stuart, the 
king's niece; to whom his queen and prince Henry wrote letters, 
requeſting her to permit him to engage in the ſervice of the king 


(„) His inſtrument ſeems to have been annum for ſtrings. See the grant in Ry- 
the lute or harp, as he is allowed £.20, per mer. He firſt ſet the TempeR of Shakſpeare. 
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of Denmark, her majeſty's brother (2). ForD publiſhed ſome 
pieces for four voices, accompanied by lutes and viols, 1607 ; and 
ſeveral of his catches appear in the firſt collections that were pub - 
liſhed of theſe facetious and ſocial compoſitions. 

The reader will perhaps be beſt enabled to judge of the muſical 
productions of this reign by ſeeing them ſeparately claſſed under 
the three principal diviſions of the art, as it has admiſſion in the 
Church, the Theatre, and Chamber. 

Indeed, amidſt many dull and worthleſs ſecular productions, the 
Church was furniſhed with ſome good compoſitions ; but theſe, it 
is to be feared, will only prove, that ſuch Muſic may be produced 
at all times with leſs genius than that which requires imagination, 
as well as ſcience, to ſupport it ; as it depends more on mechanical 
rules and labour than invention. 

THOMAS ToMKiNs, a ſcholar of Bird, who took a bachelor's 
degree in Muſic, at Oxford, 1607, was an excellent contrapuntiſt, 
who ſupplied the Church with a great number of admirable compo- 
ſitions. Many of them are preſerved in Dr. Tudway's collection, 
Britiſh Muſeum, and in Chriſt-church and Magdalen College, Oxford. 

ELway BEvin muſt be remembered among the muſical lumi- 
naries of this reign. He was a ſcholar of Tallis, which is diſcover- 
able by his works; but it is not quite ſo eaſy to diſcover how it 
could have been at the recommendation of his maſter wha died 1 585, 
that he was ſworn in gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, 
as has been ſaid, 1589. His ſervice in D minor, printed in Boyce's 
collection, has the true ancient caſt of modulation, the ferrugo pre- 


7io/a upon it, which gives a dignity to its effects, for which we can- 


now hardly account. The accents, as uſual with the old maſters, 
are often erroneouſly placed; but if that imperfection be removed or 
regarded with indulgence, the compoſition muſt be allowed, in point 
of harmony and modulation, to be admirable. And there are ſome 
grand effects produced by pauſes and long notes without changing 
or infringing the original meaſure, that afford me me very pleaſing 


ſenſations. Elway Bevin was, indeed, a man of genius and it is to be la- 


(x) Theſe letters, with the anſwers to Britiſh Muſeum: No. 6986, 42, 43, 44+ 
them, are among the Harleian MSS. in the 
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mented that more of his compoſitions have not been preſerved. Beſides 
his appointment in the Chapel Royal, he was organiſt of Briſtol ca- 
thedral, and the maſter of Dr. Child. But, notwithſtanding his 
abilities and great age, he was diſmiſſed from all his employments, 
in 1630, on being diſcovered to adhere to the Romiſh communion. 

In 1631 he publiſhed a work full of harmonical erudition, en- 
titled © A briefe inſtruction, &c. and Art of Canon,” which, how. 
ever uſeleſs it may be deemed now, muſt have been of ſingular 
ſervice to young ſtudents 1n times when canons were regarded as the 
greateſt efforts of human intellect, and the ſolution of theſe enigmas 
was equally difficult with that of the moſt abſtruſe and complicated 
problems in Euclid. Micheli Romano publiſhed a ſimilar work at 
Venice, 1615 (), and Valentini another at Rome, 1655 (p). 

But the beſt Englith compoſer for the Church, during the reign 
of James I. ſeems, without exception, to have been ORLAN DO 
(31BB0NS ; who, though not bleſt with longevity, yet, during his 
ſhort life, contributed amply to the Muſic of the Church, which he 
enriched with numerous compoſitions, that are ſtill freſh and in con- 
{tant uſe among the beſt productions within its pale. 

This excellent mufician, a native of Cambridge, was brother of 
Edward Gibbons, bachelor of Muſic, organiſt of Briſtol, gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and maſter of Mathew Lock; and of El- 
lis Gibbons, author of two madrigals in the Triumphs of Oriana, wha 
is ſtiled by Ant, Wood, © the admirable organiſt of Saliſbury.” In 
i; 604, at the age of twenty-one, Orlando was appointed organiſt of 
the Chapel Royal, in the room of Arthur Cock. In 1622, he was 
honoured at Oxford with a doctor's degree in Muſic, at the fame 
time as his friend Dr, Heyther, when both were countenanced and 
favoured with indulgencies in the univerſity in conſequence of letters 
from the learned Camden, who recommended them with friendly 
zeal to its notice, According to Ant, Wood, the academical exer- 
ciſe in fix or more parts, performed at this time for Heyther's de- 


(o Muſica waga et artificioſa, continente mo- gdiverfi fludi! della Mufſca. Folio. 
t1ti con oblight, e canon diverſi, tanto per quell: (p) Canoni Myficali del S gnor Pier Fran- 
che li diletians ſentire warte curiofit?, quanto ce/co Yalentini Romano, 
fer quelli che vorraud profeffare d' intendere 


gree, 


gree, was compoſed by Orlando Gibbons, “as one or more eminent 
* muſicians then living had ſeveral times told him.“ So that grown - 
gentlemen, as well as boys, through idleneſs or ignorance, are 
ſometimes reduced to the humiliating necetlity of having recourſe 
to the charity of friends, before they can exhibit an exerciſe (4). 
The harmony of Gibbons's ſervice in F, printed by Dr. Boyce, 
is pure, clear, and grateful ; and the melody more accented and 
towing than L have found in any choral Muſie of equal antiquity(-r). 
The t= parts in one, of the GLORIA PATR1, though they may 


() A manuſcript copy of the exerciſe 
performed tor Dr. Heyther's degree, is ſaid 
to have been found, ſigned with the name 
of Orlando Gibbons. It is an anthem for 
eight voices, taken from the forty-ſeventh 
pialm; and appears to be the very {ime com- 
poſition as the anthem of Orlando Sibbons, 
to the words O clap your hands together 
« all ye people,“ printed in Boyce's Cath, 
Mu. Vol. II. p. 59. 

Writing in eight real parts, fugato, in this 
cloſe manner, is perhaps more ditficult than 
in the ſame number of parts, a due cori. 48 
the exerciſe for the degree with which I 
was honoured at Oxford, was required, by 
the ſtatutes, to be compoſed in eight real 
parts ; previous toſupplicating tor it in that 
univerticy, beiides the anthem confiſting of 
ſolo, verie, and choral movements, accom- 
panied by inſtruments, I. prepared a vocal 
chorus, which the muſical reader will find 
on the next plates, in eight real paris, in the 
ſame full and rigid manner as Orl. Gibbons's 
« O clup your hands together,“ before I 
had ſeen that or any other of the ſame kind. 
It was, however, not performed: as the late 
worthy Muſic-profeſſor Dr. William Hayes 
ſaid, t at though this movement alone would 
hace well entitled me to a doctor's degree, 
it would not be wanting, the choruſes of 
the anthem being ſufficiently full to ſatis- 
fy him and the univerſity of my abilities to 
write in many parts. | | 

Upon ſhewing Mr. C. P. Emanuel Bach 
the {core of the exerciſe that was performed 
at Oxford, 1769, he honoured it fo far as to 


beg a copy of it, and afterwards had it per- 


formed, vecally and inſtrumentally, in St. 
Catharine's church at Hamburgh, under 
his own direction, 1773. It was repeatedly 
performed at Oxford, after it had fultilled 


its original deſtination; and once the prin- 
cipal ſoprano part had the advantage of be- 
ing exquilitely ſung by Miſs Linley, now 
Mrs. Sheridan. It is hoped that the reader 
will pa don this cin, which has been ex- 
torted from me by occaſional and liniſter 
aticrtions, “ that I neither liked nor had 
„ ſtudied Church Muſic,” 

(r) A few falſe accents, however, occur, 
and harmonies not geacrally received, ſuch 
as the 7; (fee Boyce, vb; ſupra, Vol. I. p. 125, 
line i. 129, and elſewhere in the ſame ſer- 
vice) 5 when the baſe is neither ſtationary 
nor preparing for a cloſe ; and (p. 126.) the 
combination of + But theſe are licences, 


which, in their tranſient uſe, can give but a 
mome tary unealineſs to the moſt fafidious 
and learned ear, Vol. II. p. 52 l. i. bar 3d of 
the lame admirable collection, there is a falſe 
relation in the harmony, which no ear can 
tolerate ; nor do I imagine that the author 
ever intended that one part ſhould ting F g, 
while another was finging F 7 not mere- 
ly in pailing notes, but fundamental. 1 he 
Reon F, in the tenor, ſhould certainly be 
natural, or the counter tenor ſhould have 
Fg. And in the penultima bar of the im 
anthem, BY and C would pleaſe my ear 
much more than Bb ani G; in the firſt ſo- 
prano, p. 64. I. i. bar fourth, I ſhould alto 
like the interval of the falſe 5th to Co, in 
the firſt tenor, better than Cf which, fo near a 


cloſe in D, diſappoints a modern ear. How - 


ever, this is a Þ antique; an, at the time this 
anthem was compoſed, a falſe 5th in melody 


and in harmony, was equally prohibited, 


though that prejudice now no longer exiſts. 
and we find the greateſt beauties atiſe trom 


the uſe of both. 
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be the cauſe of ſome confuſion in the words, diſcover no reſtraint 
or ſtiffneſs in the melody, which continues to move with the ſame 
freedom, as if no canon had exiſtence. And though the puriſts, on 
account of the confuſion ariſing from all the parts ſinging different 
words at the ſame time, pronounce the ſtyle, in which his full an- 
thems are compoſed, to be vicious; yet the lovers of fugue, inge- 
nious contrivance, and rich, ſimple, and pleaſing harmony, muſt 
regard them as admirable productions, alla Paleſtrina, a ſtyle in 
which Tallis and Bird acquired ſo much renown. 

Beſides his admirable choral compoſitions, O. Gibbons was au- 
thor of melodies in two parts to the hymns and ſpiritual ſongs of the 
| Church, tranſlated by Geo. Withers, and of ſeveral other works 
| which will be mentioned elſewhere. 

Dr. Tudway, in the dedication of the firſt volume of his manu- 
ſcript © Collection of the moſt celebrated Services and Anthems 
* uſed in the Church of England,” addreſſed to lord Harley, for 
whom it was made ; after a juſt and warm eulogium on the abilities 
of Tallis and Bird, fays that © none of the later compoſers could 
| « ever make appear ſo exalted a faculty in compoſitions for the 
| Church, except that moſt excellent artiſt, Orlando Gibbons, or- 

* ganiſt and ſervant to king Charles I. whoſe whole ſervice, with 
| * ſeveral anthems, are the moſt perfect pieces of church compoſi- 
| tions which have appeared ſince the time of Tallis and Bird; the 
* air ſo ſolemn, the fugues and other embelliſhments ſo juſt and na- 
* turally taken, as muſt warm the heart of any one, who is endued 
{ with a foul fitted for divine raptures.“ To this encomium every 
| candid judge of harmony will readily ſubſcribe ; but when the doc- 
1 tor tells us, that the celebrated ſervice in F w:s compoſed by Or- 

lando Gibbons in 1635, he furniſhes no very favourable proof of his 
knowledge in chronology ; as it is recorded on the monument erect- 
ed to his memory by his widow, that he died ten years before that 
period. For in 1625, being commanded, ex cio, to attend the 
ſolemnity of'the marriage of his royal maſter, Charles I. with the 
princeſs Henrietta of France, at Canterbury, for which occaſion he 
had compoſed the Muſic, he was ieized with the ſmall-pox, and 
dying on Whitſunday, in the fame year, was buried in that cathedral. 
The 
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The court, during this reign, ſeems to have been wholly inatten- 
tive to Muſic, No royal concerts are on record, and the only ſecu- 
lar uſe that appears to have been made of the art, within its pre- 
cin&s, was in the Masques performed for the amuſement of his 
majeſty and the royal family, in which occaſional ſongs and ſym- 
phonies were introduced. 

Maſques, which preceded the regular muſical drama, required 
ſuch ſplendid and expenſive decorations, that, like the firſt operas of 
Italy and France, they ſeem to have been confined to the palaces of 
princes, and the manſions of the nobility ; and thoſe of Ben Jonſon, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir William Davenant, Milton, and others, 


appear to have been all originally written for private performers and 
particular occaſions. 


As the incidental ſongs in theſe dramas, and in our plays, with the 
overtures and act- tunes, included the whole of THEATRICAL Mu- 
sic, during the reigns of our firſt James and Charles, I ſhall endea- 
vour to fave my reader the trouble of ſeeking indications of its ufe 
in the writings of our dramatic poets, by collecting and explaining 
ſuch paſſages as immediately concern or allude to Muſic in the prin- 
cipal pieces of the times. 

In Gammer Gurton's Needle, the firſt regular comedy in our lan- 
guage, written 1551, we have a ſong, and an inſtance of the early 
uſe of Muſic between the acts of each piece in our theatres ; for 
which, at the end of the ſecond act of this play, we have the following 
inſtructions to the muſicians : 


Into the town will I, my friendes to viſit there, 

« And hither ſtraight again to ſee th' end of this gere. 

„In the mean time, fellowes, pype up your Ales #7; 
fay, take them, 

And let your friendes hear ſuch mirth as ye can make them.“ 


In the Tragi- comedy of Ning . Muſfic is introduced at 
the banquet, 
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(s) This ſhews the early uſe of falle in pype, is not eaſy to diſeover. 
the play-houſe ; but how "Kiel fidles were to 
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they be at hand, fir, with ſtick and fidle; 
„They can play a new dance called Hey didle didle. 


In another part of this play a palm is ſung (t). 
Exhibitions on a publie ſtage are of great antiquity in our country, 
and had their beginning, as Stow tells us, at Clerks well, or Clerkenwell; 
a name it acquired from the annual meeting of the London pariſſrclerks, 
in order to play ſome large hiſtory of Holy Scripture. * For exam- 
ple, of later times, in the yeare 1369, the xiv. of Richard II. I 
read, the parith clarkes of London, on the 18th of July, played 
„ interludes at Skinner's Well, neere unto Clarkes Well, which 
* play continued three dayes together, the king, queen, and nobles 
i! : * being preſent. Alfo the yeare 1409, x. Henry IV. they played a 
| | „play, at the Skinner's Well, which laſted eight days, and was of 
| matter from the creation of the world. There were to ſee the 
* ſame, the moſt part of the nobles and gentiles in England.“ 
« Skinner's Well,“ ſays the ſame author, vas ſo cal led, for that 
** the ſkinners of London held there certaine playes yeerely, played 
*« of Holy Scripture ; in place whereof, the wreſtlings have of later 
*« yeeres been kept, and are in part continued at Bartholomew 
« tide (2). 
According to Hall's Chronicle, the firſt ves e in in 
England, was at Greenwich, 1512, “ after the manner of Italie; 
and Hollingſhed ſays, that “ there was not only a Maſque, but a 
good comedy of Plautas performed in 1520. In 1530, a 
Maſque was performed at Whitehall, “ conſiſting of Muſic, danc- 
« ing, and a. banquet, with a diſplay of groteſque perſonages and 
" fantaſtic dreſſes. This piece ſeems only to have wanted wachi- 
nery to fulfil the idea of a complete Malque, ſuch as were afterwards 
written by Ben Jon ſon and others, which, with a conſtant muſical de- 
clamation in recitative mixed with air, would have formed an opera 
exactly ſimilar to the Muſical drama of italy, in the enſuing Ry 
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j | (z) In the running title of this han it is Tragedy full of pleaſant miith, &c.“ 
| 


called a Comedy of King Cambiſes ; but in the (2 Stow. > verve of Ls, black letter, 
nitle-page it is faid to be “ a lamentable 1598. 
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Langbaine tells us, that Jocaſta, a tragedy by Geo. Gaſcoigne and 
Fran. Kenwelmuſhe, was firſt acted in 1556 ; and Giles Jacob ſays, 
that each act of this play was introduced by dumb ſhow, and con- 
cluded by a chorus; but whether this chorus was ſung or not, is as 
yet unſettled by the critics. However, as it does not appear that 
the choruſes to Shakſpeare's hiſtorical plays were ever ſung, there 
ſeems no reaſon for concluding that this chorus was performed in a 
different manner. 

The next directions concerning Muſic, which I find in any of our 
regular old plays, is in * the order given for dumb ſhow” before 
each act of the tragedy of Gorbuduc, or Ferrex and Porrex, written 
by lord Buckhurſt in 1561, three years before Shakſpeare was born, 

Firſt, the Muſic of violins began to play. 

Second act. The Muſic of cornets. 

Third act. The Muſic of flutes, 

Fourth act. The Muſic of hautbois. 

Fifth act. Drums and flutes, 

In 1580, maſques and poems of various kinds, written by Gaſ- 
coigne and others, were performed in a ſplendid manner before queen 


Elizabeth, on her viſit to the earl of Leiceſter, of which feſtival 


there are ſeveral minute accounts extant, particularly in Sir W. 
Dugdale's Hiſtory of Warwickſhire, 1656, from a book entitled 
« The Princely Pleaſures of Kenehoorth Caſtle. 

Riccoboni ſays, that James I. on coming to the crown, in 1603, 
granted a licence to a company of players, in which IxTERLU DES 
are included; but an interlude then was another word for a play, 
whether comedy, tragedy, or farce, Maſques are not mentioned 
in this patent ; but as maſques, at this time, were court enter- 
tainments, or performed in the houſes of the nobility, on par- 
ticular occaſions of feſtivity, the neceſſary machinery and de- 
corations rendered ſuch exhibitions too. expenſive for the or- 
dinary. public theatres. - Indeed, the ſeveral parts in the maſques of 
the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries were uſually repreſented by 
the firſt perſonages in the kingdom ; ; if at court, the king, queen, 
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} and princes of the blood often performed in them. And this was 
i the cuſtom 'in France and other parts of Europe (x). | 
| The Engliſh ſeem at all times to have received more delight 
from dramas, in which the dialogue is ſpoken and the ſongs are in- 
cidental, than from ſuch as were ſung throughout. Shakſpeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher have frequently introduced maſques for Mu- 
fic in their plays (%. Of the fourteen comedies of Shakſpeare there 
are but two or three in which he has not introduced ſinging; even 
in moſt of his tragedies, this wonderful and exquiſite dramatiſt has 
manifeſted the ſame predilection for Muſic. And as Homer and 
Chaucer have furniſhed illuſtration to my ſubject, why ſhould not 
Shakſpeare ? | 
In the Tempeſt, the uſe that is made of Muſic is admirable, as well 

as the deſcription of its effects. Act I. Sc. 5. Ariel, inviſible, play- 
ing and ſinging to Ferdinand, ſays : | 


| © Where ſhould this Muſic be, i' th' air or earth? 
[ It ſounds no more: and ſure it waits upon 
*« Some god o' th' iſland.” 
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and afterwards : 


© This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
„ That the earth owns: I hear it now above me.” 


(x) The French and German writers on 


„ encouragement was 2 to Muſic and 
our muſical drama confound maſue with 


& muſicians in the performance of maſ/gues 


maſcarade and maſcherata, and interlude 
with the Italian intermezzo ; but we had in- 
torludes long betore the Italians had inter- 
mexxi, and our poems, or dramas, called 
maſques, bear no reſembance to an Italian 
maſcheratas M. de Mifly, who, in the 
Bibl. Brit. 1740, has given a regular ſeries 
of our maſques, particularly of the ſeven- 
teenth century, is conſtantly miſtaken in 
. theſe particulars, In MS. Memoirs of Mu- 
fic, written by the Hon. Roger North, of 
Rougham, in Norfolk, brother of the lord 
Keeper, to which I was allowed acceſs by 
his deſcendant the late Dr. Montague North, 
canon of Windſor ; it is ſaid, that “during 
« the reign of king James I. the greateſt 


&« at court; which being at once balls and 
„ operas, found employment for a great 
number of profeſſors, who appeared in the 
% royal theatres in a ſplendid uniform, com- 
6 poſed of filk mantles and ſcarts of various 
&« colours, with rich caps. And, for the 
4 better decoration of the ſcene, the maſter 


e repreſented the character of Apollo.“ A 


cuſtom practiſed in the early days of mufical 
dramas 1n Italy. f 248 | 

60 Ir ſeems doubtful whether this ſpe- 
cies of drama acquired the title of aue 
from the actors appearing in maſques, a 
antique, or from the characters being ima 
ginary, and the actors in diſguiſe. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, the ſerious part of this moſt fanciful play is very fortu- 
nately calculated for an opera. Shadwell, in the laſt century, made 
one of it, in the manner of what were then called operas on our 
ſtage (2). | 

Act II. Sc. 1. © Enter Ariel playing ſolemn Muſic.” I never 
could underſtand this indication: no Mufic ſeems to be heard by the 
characters on the ſtage, nor do they take any notice of it through 


the whole ſcene. Afterwards, when with Muſic and a ſong he ac- 


quaints Gonzalo of the danger he is in, his miſſion has meaning. 
«© While you here do ſnoring lie, &c.“ 
Even Caliban talks well about Muſic : 


the iſle is full of noiſes, 
18 ere and ſweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 


Ariel never appears or is employed without Muſic, which is ſweet- 


ly deſcribed, and introduced with perfect propriety. Proſpero calls 
for medicinal Muſic : | 


« A ſolemn air, and the beſt aun ner 
Jo an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains,” 


1 — Night's Dram. 

Act II. Sc. 5. Come now a raundel, and a Fairy ſong. — 
as Dr. Gray favs, a roundel is a dance in a ring, a roundelay was 
the ſong and tune to ſuch dance; as 4a/lad, from ballata Italian, fo 
roundelay, from rondelet old French, rondeau modern. 

The ideas and language of Fairyiſm are wonderfully imagined 
and ſupported: in this play $ and the uſe A to Mak happy 
and fertile. 

Act IV. Sc. 1. © Rural Age, tongs, Ge.” Poker and tongs, 
marrow- bones and cleavers, falt-box, e de &c. are "_ old 
national inſtraments. of Muſic on our ifland. Io 


(2) It. has been lately perſormed, more as * them, tells us, in tis Court Ayres, or Bal. 
a muſical maſque than opera or play, at” 1 publiſhed-at Oxford, 1660, that “ Full 
Drury: lane, to the Muhc- of the ine} Mr, r andWhere the bee fucks, had been 
T. 1 as it uſed to be to that of Dr. © firſt ſet by Robert Johnſon, a a coimpeſer 


Arne and others. The fongs iv this ploy 1 4 n Shakſpeare.“ 
Dr. Wilſon, who reſet and publiſhed two | Qu 
Queen. 
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Queen. - Muſic ho! 'Mutic :::fixchras:charmeth fleep,?” I 
Still Muir, meaning ſuch ſoft and gentle Mufic as tranfluillizes, 
ſoothes, and lulls to ſleeop : „ n at „ % va 

Act V. Sc. 1. In the liſt of ſports ready for the nuptial feaſt of 
Thefeus, is ““ ther: battle qwithſthe:sCentaurs'; ta be ſung iby an 
Athenian eunuch to the harp. This ſeems tõ imply a more an- 


cient practice of caſtration: for the voice than can be ane in Opera 


Annals... bis ul uin mod ww whiwwinntA hg lol oft 
Speaking of Quũnce, in theiclown's prologue, Hippobits Lys Fins 

7 deed, he hath play'd on his prologue like a child on a recorder (a): 

% a ſound, but not in government. “DOA [ivy cl nad DI won dT 
Two ſongs alluded to in the laſt ſcene, of this Play are loſt, 


Oberon. And this ditty. after 22: #1 bas tbriuce 
Sing, and dance i it trip ingly.” ENS 
Queen.” il . Fi ets This 0 5 rr 
ren.. Tech Word a Wwalbfictt Ubte ; at E Event © 
FI, S{UTDIDOITY OT 


Hand in hand, with Fairy =_ : 
« Will we ang, and witten, Place. Ls 
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Though this comedy furniſhes fewer occaſions for Muſic than 
the-two'tprecedingadramas,.yet-muſicians are employed in it as well 
as muſical alluſions. As Ben ſonſon, in his maſque of Cynthia's 
Revels, ſpeaks of : the! gamut ar ſy llables of ſolmiſation, ut, re, mi, 
ja, ſol, la, which pſalm- fingers had made well-known! to his au- 
diene g foi Shakſpeate, in this, play, Ac I. Sc. g. introduces: alli the 
Tqufical emmsc ihen im uſe bn a8 al Hubi, & hote, & lixbti a beauy it une, 
burden, melodious, to reach high, keep in tune, fing out, tog Sharp, ro 
Hat, concord, Bat ſb Cant, the MEG: baſs. 7 88 F 
Act IV. Sc, laſt, there is a laboured deſcription, of the powers of 
poetry and Muſic ; Orpheus 's utę ; concerts ſpelt n gm? lanoing 


2 % , their inſtruments Bs 1 1 

di '» of © Ti une a deploring dump, — r lament. (lamentat 1 

by a yretched 25 ſorrowing lover in the HH ir es oc” 
„ R is à fl et; or birdyipe, iT 5242410 Pow * 
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Sc. 2. A. ſerenata, or notturno is introduced: ,- 
„io mut L te her windowy is +» 
% And give ſome evening. Muſic to kaun chr, 7s a 


Enter 70 uficians. 1 
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eee, gentlemen, aA 

* Let 5 tune, and to it rom 1 
e 8 Who! is Sylvia? What is the? { xc.“ | | 
-1i Meaſure for Meaſures... '. » 9 N 

Though this ah has leſs. Muſic in it than the three preceding, # 
yet at the beginning of At IV. a ſong, ſrom his own paſſionate 1 


pilgrim : “ Take, oh, take thoſe lips away,” is ſung to Mariana 
by a boy, who is ſent away on the arrival of the duke, in the cha- i 


racter of a friar; hen apologizing for fe ſeeming levity of. Run⸗ 1 
ing to Muſic, ſhe fays: -  baarido las bas neun fc | 
« cry. you mercy, fir, and well Wie wiſh, 8 1 

«« You had not found n we here o muſical,” Ja 10 —.— ; 

To which the duke » WW ot amo i 
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cif Tom 2 good z, eg 74390 of bath ach a, charm „eff 
T ate dad god, and gopd provoke to haf 
a Thie is a heavy 7 cs would ndt Dave been eaſy! for 
Shakſpeare to ſubſtantiate, and does not very well agree with — 
he ſays in the Tempelt o of the innox(9us efficacy of Muſic : <* Sounds 
and ſwweet airs, that give delight” and rt nat. Muſie may be 
applied to licentious poetry y but the po _ then 'cottupts 5 u- 
ſic, not the Muſic che bebt It Ras often regulated the i move- 
ments of laſcivious. dance; but ſuch airs heard, ſpr the fir; titne, 
without the ſong or dance, 'could-cotvey:nooimpure” ideas tea in- 
nocent imagination i; ſo that Mateſquicu's affertbn is ill in force: 
that Muſictis the only one of all the arts, 9— 


«« rupt the mind.“ Ka 
3 Mere ant of wares . 
3 A& IT. Sc. .! 1 Hour ri} "of" pn nob0 e o/ Ib TPrnce 
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Ibid. Sc. 6. © The vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd Fife.” 
Act III. Sc. 2. © Let Muſie found, while hedoth make his choice; 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
«« Fading in Muſic. 
* he may win; 


„And what is Mufic then? then Muſic is 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds at break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom! s ear, 
« And ſummon him to marriage. 

N | Muſic within, 

A ſong while Baſſanio examines the caſkets : 


« Tell me where is fancy bred, &c. 
The paſſages i in the fifth act of this rn play, are © beauti 


ful, numerous, and celebrated : 


« And bring your Muſic forth into the air, &c.” 
6 ſoft ſtillneſs and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony.” 


I am never merry when I hear fweet Muſic.” —This 
is the initial of a well-known, and now proverbial, eulogium on mo- 
dulated ſound: The man that has no Muſic i in his foul, Gd). F 


As you like it. 
Act II. Sc. 1. A ſong : © Under the green- wood tree, &c.” 
Remarks on Muſic by Jaques. Then another ſong : 
« Blow, blow, thou winter's wind.“ 


Muſic. Song: What ſhall he have that kill d the deer.” 
Song: Twas a lover and his laſs.” 

Still Muſic. Song: Then is there mirth in hear'n,” 
Another ſong: Wedding is great Juno's crown.” 


Love's Labour loft. 


AR III. Armado. Warble child; make paſſionate my ſenſe 
« of hearing. wo 


This 
(3) See Pref. to Vol, I. Hit. of Muſe p. xvi. 
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This is a moſt beautiſul and comprehenſive requeſt: none of the 
fine arts can ſubſiſt, or give rapture, without Paſſion. Hence medio- 
crity is more intolerable in them than in other inventions. Muſic 
without paſſion 1s as. monotonous as the tolling of a bell. 

But no ſong is printed : : though the author tells us there is /ng- 
ing. Dr. Johnſon fays, © here is apparently a ſong loſt.” 


Muſic as for a * 
Songs for Spring and Autumn: 


= When daiſies Pied. —And cc When iſicles han g on the wall. i 


Winter's Tale. 
Two nonſenſical ſongs, by the Re Autolychus : ; 


* When daffodile begin to peere. “ Jog on, jog on, the foot- 
| 1 path Way. r 4 
He's main muſical,” This Autolychus is the true ancient 
minſtrel, as deſcribed in the old F in eng See this . Vol. II. 
p-. 208... 
A three-part catch, ready planned, by the poet and oother rear, 8 
ſong: “ Will you buy/any tape? a 
Twelfth Night. 1 
Ad I. Sc. 1. This Jy opens with a beautiful culogium on 
Mukic : 


If Muſic be the food of love, play on, &.“ 


The uſe of Euirati, in the fame manner as at preſent, ſeems to 
have been well known af this time 8 I 600) (5). For Viola ſays: 


Il ſerve the duke Sr. 7; 

" «Toa ſhalt preſent me as a Eunuch to him, 
It may be worth thy pains, for I can ſing, _ 
And ſpeak to him in many ſorts of Muſic, . 
* That will allow po very worth his ſervice.” 


(3) Shakſpeare died 16 . oak chough certainly was written 8 years before 
this play was not e till ns, yet it * dena ol the author, 7 


Vox. wr. - +35" CORES: And 
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And the Duke's ſenſibility to the power of Muſic is diſcloſed in 
the firſt interview, when he ſays to Vun: 

5 —thy ſmall pipe 

es as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and ſound, 

And all is ſemblative—a woman's part. 


* I know thy conſtellation is right apt 
For this affair, ——ſuppoling her to be a Eunuch. 


Act II. Sc. 3. The Clown is aſked for a love-ſong, and fings : 


* O miſtreſs mine, where are you roaming ? &c.” And 
«© What is love? tis not hereafter, &c.” 


Ibid. They fing a catch, beginning Hold thy my 15 


Sc. 4. Scraps of ſongs and catches are roared out by Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew, and Clown, as Three merry men be we. Tilly, val- 
*« ley, lady — There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, lady. O the 
© twelfth day of December. — Fare wel, dear heart, fince I muſt needs 
begone. His eyes do ſhew his days are almoſt done.——Shall I 
bid him go? what, an if you do?—Shall I bid him go, and ſpare 
not? O no, no, no, you dare not.” All theſe, probably, were 
well known in Shakſpeare's time. 

Sc. 5. The Duke, who is as s conſtant in his pation for Muſic, 
as for Olivia, ſays : 


give me ſome Muſic tow 

© Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of fong, * 
That old and antique ſong, we heard laſt night; 
« Methought, it did revive my paſſion much; 
More than light airs, and recollected terms 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy- paced times 2 

" how doft thou like this tune? 

« It gives a very echo'to "The 2 | 


© The reader will ſee the orignal Mufic ey cited this paſſage as a ſatire on mo» 

of this catch, among others, hereafter, ger fine Mufic and TI but, I believe, 
(e) Meaſures, in the muſical ſenſe. Mr. - Shakſpeare meant the reverſe; and points 

innen and other croakers, have ea - at merry jigs and vulgar levity of ſtrain. 


+": < Where 
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* Where love is thron'd,— (4). 
Ibid. —the fong we had laſt night— 


it is old and plain; 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Po uſe to chaunt it : it is filly ſooth (e), 
*£ And dallies with the innocence of love, 
« Like the old age //. 
Song: Come away, come away, death.” 
Act IV. Sc. 4. The Clown, as elſewhere,” is much addicted to 
ſinging. Song, by the Clown : 


«© When that I was a little tiny boy, &c,” ſerves as 2n epi- 


logue to this entertaining play. 
a The Taming of the Shrew, no other uſe is made of Muſic than 


to introduce vers; at the wedding, and diſguiſe Hortenſio in the 
character of a man well ſeen in Mufic, to facilitate his admiſſion to 
the preſence and courtſhip of Bianca; an expedient, however, which 


was unſucceſsful. _ 
More fragments of old ballads are here quoted than in any other of 


Shakſpeare's plays; though, as Dr. Warburton ſaid, “he ſeemed to 
* bear the ballad-makers a very particular grudge, and often ridicules 
them with exquiſite humour.” | 


In The Comedy of Errors Muſic has no admiſſion or concern. 
Much ado about. Nothing. | 
Muſic at the maſquerade; Act II. Sc. 2. And in Benedict's dainty 
deſcription of ſuch an all-accompliſhed woman as could ever incline 
him to wed, he adds to her qualifications, Mac: of good diſ- 
courſe, an excellent. muſician, and her hair of what colour it ſhall 
* pleaſe God.” Sc, 8. 


Act II. Se, 9. The 8 "te „ Sigh no more, ladies, figh no 
* more,” is iptroduced by ſe veral reflections on Muſic, and the af- 


fectation of ſingers. Baltazar, the muſician and ſervant to Don 


(d) The heart. Po „idea of the found © (e) Simple truth. Fohnſon- 
being an echo to the ſenſe, rf raved YYY Times of arp on 


from this paſſage. A. 
| | asl. 12 : * Pedro, 
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Pedro, was perhaps thus named from the celebrated Baltazarini, 
called De Beaujoyeux, an. Italian performer on the violin, who was 
in the higheſt fame and favour at the court of Henry III. of France, 


1577 (C). In the laſt act, ſc. 8. the epitaph and ſong are beautiful 
and well calculated for Muſic. TY 


Alls Well that ends Well, © 
Act I. Sc. 5. Flouriſh of corners for the king of France's en- 
trance and exit. 1 
Act III. Sc. 8. A tucket afar off (h). Ibid. A march afar off. 
Act V. Sc. 3. Sound trumpets. VI 
 Hiſtarical Plays. King Jobn. 
* o Muſic but trumpets and the din of war. 


King Richard II. 


Act I. Sc. 4. Mititary inſtruments are admirably deſcribed : oo 
. rous'd up with boiſt rous untun'd drums, | 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray.” 


Ibid. Mowbray, duke of Nortolk, on. being ordered i into bit. 
ment, ſays: 


My native Engliſh, now I muſt 8 5 
And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 13 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp; 

Or, like a cunning inſtrument cas'd up, 

Or being open, put into his hands 


« That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 


Act II. Sc. 1. © ——the tongues of dying _” 
72 * Inforce attention, like deep harmony: 
more are men's ends mark'd, than their lives before; 
af den ſetting ſun, and Mufie i in the th ole, © bo HED 
« As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt——” 


Ibid. Sc. 3. Speaking of John of Gaunt's death—* all i is ; faid, 
« His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument.” © 


5 ) See above, p. 274. | of the Italian word toceata, a en. 
This word . manifeſtly a corruption 
) W * P v. 


IO DR HMI. a 32343 
Act V. Sc. 10. Richard in his priſon, ſays “ Muſic do I hear ? 


« Ha, ha; keep time: how ſow'r ſweet Muſic is, 
** Where time is broke, and no proportion kept ? 


Here he plays on muſical terms for ſeveral lines. 


All inſtruments, played with the bow, in Wee s time; were 
fretted, except violins. 


In the Taming of the Shrew, act II. ſc. 3. he could not reſiſt the 
temptation of quibbling on the term ret. 
4 Hop call you them? quoth ſhe: I'll fume NO thaw,” 
then call'd me raſcal, fidler, 
And twangling Tack,” 
alluding to a famous ſtreet-muſician of the time. 
' Firſt Part, Henry IV. 


Act I. Sc. 2. Falſtaff fays he's as ene as che 4 drone 
* of a LISTS . 

Act II. Se. 3. An I have not ballads made on you all, and 
ky « ſung to flehy bans, let a cup of ſack be my mae 


Act III. Sc. Erbes ——thy tongue 
„Makes Welch as ſweet as ditties highly" e 
| 1 „Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bowe 
* „With raviſhing 4 on 00 to her late.” 


0 nde Sceand Part of Henry IW. Um +1 10 1 

. is a pipe ee. 

Blow by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, — © og 1%" OHMS.) 
And of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a ſto r 

That the blunt monſter with uncounted heads. 
The ſtill diſcordant wavering erg bn i m a 18 
cod. Can: play upon it (. dN von ods bi! 47610. 

I advanced no farther, regularly, in my bebe through the 5 
wilds of Shakſprare ; but in e ZN. the: Kaen pal- 
ages ſtruck me as worthy of notice. 50 


21 2 2 ; 8 2 „*. 


6%) Divifions were very uncommon in 00 This alluſion to the flute i is well ſup- 
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vocal Muſie ener the time of Shakſpeare. portody 
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Henry V. Act I. Sc. 2. There is a manifeſt alluſion to the dif.. 


ferent parts of Muſic: 


«© For government, though High, and ho, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one conſent (/), 
*« Congreeing in a full and natural cloſe, 


« Like Muſic.” 
In Othello, Act IV. Sc. 13. 


Deſdemona ſays: 


My mother had a maid, called Barbara; 

She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad, (fe) 
And did forſake her: the had a ſong of will, 
An old thing 'twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And the died ſinging it. That ſong, to-night, 

Will not go from my mind; I've much ado, 

Not to go hang my head all o' one lag, | 

And ing it like poor Barbara.” 


King Lear, Act I. Sc. 7. O, theſe & parted theſe divi- 


ſions ! fa, ſol, la, mi.“ 


None of the commentators have hitherto been ſufficiently {killed i in 
Muſic to ſee the meaning of theſe ſyllables in folmifation, which 
imply a ſeries of ſounds ſo unnatural, that ancient muſicians pro- 
hibited their uſe. Mi contra fa oft diabolus, Shakſpeare, however, 
ſhews by the context, that he was well acquainted with the pro- 
perty of the muſical intervals contained in the Tritonus, or ſharp 
4th, which conſiſting ef three tones, withont-the intervention of a 
ſemitone, 1 18 extremely difficult to ſing, and difagreeable when ſung, 
if mi, or fa, is the laſt note of the phraſe or paſſage. 

But to return to MasQues, which were certainly the precurſors 
of operas in England, and belong to the chain of dramas which 
completed the union TE Tu and en on our 1 and it does 


(1) Ia a note on this fene 1 * 
rather concent) has been defined union. But 
concent is connected harmony, in general, 
and not confined to any ſpeci c canſonance. 


1 


: Hop Te! 41. * Eve 1 
Concentio and; concentus are both uſed by Ci- 
. cero for the union of voices or inſtruments 


in what we ſhould now call a chorus, or con- 
cert, 


not 
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not appear, on examination, that the Italian Maſcherate, publiſhed 
by Laſca, which have been thought their prototypes, were dialogued 

or performed on any ſtage. They ſeem to have been only proceſ- 
ſional ſongs, ſung through the ſtreet by the repreſentatives of diffe- 
rent proftſſions and trades, maſqued, during | carnival time. And 
the interludes which De Miſſy and Riccoboni, and their tranſlators, 
think we had from the Italian intermezazi, ſeem to want analogy : 
as iuterlude, with us, was à general name for every ſpecies of ſtage 
repreſentation, out of: the Church: 

Maſques in England certainly bear ſome reſemblance to operas : 
as they are in dialogue; performed on a ſtage ; ornamented with 
machinery, dances, and decorations ; and have always Muſic, vocal 


and inſtrumental. But then the eſſential and characteriſtic criterion, 


recitative, is wanting, without which the reſemblance is imperfect. 
Our muſical pieces, which are ſometimes honoured with the name 
of opera, differ in this particular fo much, that they more reſemble 
maſques than the dramas which are entitled to that appellation ; for, 
in Engliſh muſical dramas, the dialogue is all declaimed or ſpoken 
in the ſame manner as in our old maſques; and in Italy, whence 
we have both name and thing, an opera conſiſts of both recitatives 
and airs, and is ſung from the beginning to the end. 

In the Maid's Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher, it is ſaid of 
maſques, that ** they muſt commend their king, and ſpeak in praiſe 
of the aſſembly; bleſs the bride and bridegroom i in perſon of ſome 
god; they are tied to rules of flattery (n). 

It has already been obſerved, that maſques were generally written 
tor the uſe, and, conſequently, the pleaſure of courts; it was there- 
fore natural for their authors to render them as palatable to their 
patrons and conſtituents as poſſible. It does not appear that cither 
Beaumont ot Fletcher was often called upon to contribute his quota 
to theſe ſplendid exhibitions; and the paſſage juſt: cited has in it 
tomething.of ſour and auſters,. that ee, to ſavour of pique or re- 
publicanifm. - © 

Moſt of the numerous e maſques, * were performed at court 
(m)' Milton, in "i Parti iſe Loft, 1 560 Mix'd dapee. and wanton Mak, or 
comrentptuoely of this Romy: of ur pes midnight ball, Kc.“ 
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and elſeivhere,' during this and the ſubſequent reign, were written 
by Ben Jonſon, and ſet to Muſic either by Alfonſo Ferraboſco, jun. 
or Nicholas Laniere. Of the dramatic. Muſic of theſe celebrated 
muſicians of their time, it would now be diffioult to produce many 
ſpecimens. ' However, one of Ferraboſoo s ſongs in the Falpome of 
Ben Jonſon, acted 1605, being printed 11 his wy —_ 6. will 
have a place on the next plates. | 

It is recorded, in the folio edition of Ben Joaſon's hike e 
1640, that in 1617, his whole maſque, which. was performed nt the 
houſe of Lord Hay, for the entertainment of the French amhaſſaflor, 

was ſet to Muſic after the Italian manner, /fz/o recitativo;z byyN 1c; 
LANIERE (7), who was not on ordered to ſet the Muſic, Wanze 
paint the ſce ne.. Roi mute een bo 

This ſhort piece being 070 in Thyme, though without variation 
in the meaſure; to diſtinguiſh airs fromecitation, as it Was all in mu- 
{ical declamation, may be ſafely pronounced the firſt attempt at an 
opera in the Italian manner, after the invention of tecitative. 

But in the fame year, in the maſque, by the ſanie author, called 
he Viſior of Delight, preſented at court during Chriſtmas; there is 
« manifeſt diſtinction of air from recitativd; in both which ſtyles 
the whole piece, in verſes of different meafures, was performed, |, It 
is opened by Delight, perſonified, who, ils recitativo, ©* ſpake in 
*« ſong.” Then Night, likewiſe perſonified, fungs ** Break Fancy 
** from thy cave of cloud, &c.” This air ends in a chorus or uire. 
After which Fancy ſpake, in ils regitatiuo: Then Peace fangs 
*« Why look you fo, &c.” After which an air that, terminates in a 
quire. The ſong ended, Wonder ole (in ee 2 danc- 
ing, ſinging, and chorus. 

Here we have all the characteriſtics 7 a genuine opetas. or r muſi- 
cal drama of modern times, complete : ſplendid ſoenes and machi- 
nery ; poetry; muſical recitation ;/ air; chorus; and dancing. | 


(n) Nicolo Laniere was an Italian who was in Moſic. His own portrait, painted 


came into England early in the laſt century; by himſelf, is in the Mufic-ſchool at Oxford. 
there is a fine portrait of him at the Grange II. 
in Hampſhire, by Vandyke. It was the for a drawing-book; was an able oonnoiſ- 


e etched a conſiderable number of plates 


fight of this portrait that determined Charles ſeur in pictures: and had the art of * 
I. to employ that excellent piinter, Lani- modern paintings an air of antiquity, an 


ere profeſſionally practiſed Muſic, painting, putting off copies for originals... Granger's 


and engraving ; but his greateſt excellence Biog. Hift. of Engl. Vol. I. p. 539. 
Though 


— 
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Though the Muſic of this maſque is not to be found, yet of La- 
niere's Maca narativa we have ſeveral examples, printed by Play- 
ford in the collections of the time; particularly the Ayres and Dia- 
logues, 1653, and the ſecond part of the Mufical Companion, which 
appeared in 1667 ; and in which his Muſic to the dialogues is infi- 
nitely ſuperior to the reſt : there is melody, meaſure, and meaning 
in it. His recitative is more like that of his countrymen at preſent, 
than any cotemporary Engliſhman's. However, theſe dialogues were 
compoſed before the laws and phraſeology of recitative were ſettled, 
even in Italy. His cantata of Hero and Leander was much cele- 
hrated during theſe times, and the recitative regarded as a model of 
true Italian muſical declamation. 

Vocal Mufic for the CHAMBER, or for ſocial and private purpoſes, 
diſtin& from that of the Church and Theatre, during the reign of 
James I. conſiſted chiefly of madrigals, which had been compoſed in 
the preceding century, and of which the favour began to fade. To 
theſe, however, were added an excellent ſet by Orlando Gibbons, 
1612, and eight ſeveral ſets, at different times, by Michael Eſte, 
with others of an inferior claſs, by Batſon, Pilkington, Litchfield, 
and Ward. Beſides theſe of the madrigal kind, but more dry, fan- 
cileſs, and frivolous, Ayres of four and more parts, were publiſhed 
by Ford, Bartlett, Sir William Leighton, Ravenſcroft, Bennet, and 
Attey. Of ſongs for a fingle voice, but few were printed, and theſe 
with only a ſingle accompaniment for the lute or viol, without ſym- 
phony or ritornel. Ferraboſco's ayres to the lute have been already 
mentioned ; and no other compoſitions of this kind ſeem to have 
been produced, except by Adſon, under the title of Court Ayres, and 
Ayres to fing to the Lute and Baſſe-violl, by William Corkine, Robert 
Jones, and John Danyel; all obſcure muſicians, and of mean abilities. 

Among vocal productions for the Chamber, and for ſocial pur- 
poſes, muſt not be forgotten Canons, RounDs, and CATCHES; 
of which ingenious and exhilerating ſpecies of compoſition, the firſt 
collection that was ever printed, appeared during this reign under 
the title of Pammelia (o) Muficks Miſcellanie; or mixed varietie of 
*« pleaſant Roundelays and delightful Catches of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

() A word perhaps formed from wer pcs IX 

Vor. III. Mm «9, 
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« 9, 10 parts in one (/. None fo ordinarie as muſical, none fo 
„ muſical as not to all very pleaſing and acceptable. London, print- 
ed by William Barley, for R. B. and H. W. and are to be fold 
* at the ſpread eagle at the north doore of Paules,” quarto, I 609. The 
names of none of the compoſers of theſe epigrammatic and pointed 
effuſions have been preſerved ; but many of them ſeem of great an- 
tiquity, which is diſcoverable both by the words and ſtyle of com- 
poſition. Great muſical ſcience is manifeſted in the canons, and the 
harmony and contrivance of the reſt are excellent. The words, in- 
deed, except thoſe of the canons, which conſiſt of ſmall portions of 
the pſalms and other parts of ſcripture, in Latin (which ſeems to imply 
that they were ſet before the Reformation), are, in general, devoid 
of wit, humour, poetry, and common ſenſe (9). It has been before 
obſerved, in the courſe of this work (7), that our lyric poetry, dur- 
ing the ſixteenth and part of the ſeventeenth century, was in a bar- 
barous ſtate, and far inferior to the Muſic of the times. But the 
compoſers ſeemed ſo little ſolicitous about the words they had to ſet, 
as frequently to prefer the ſyllables of ſolmiſation Ut re mz fa ſol la; 
Hey down down, derry down ; or merely Fa la, to ſongs of Spenſer 
and Shakſpeare. I ſhall, howener, for the ſake of the muſical com- 
polition, as well as to ſhew the humour and taſte of the times, gra- 
tify the lovers of ſuch ſcarce and curious productions, with ſpeci- 


mens of the contents of this primitive Catch- book. 


(p) Canons, rounds, and catches were 
ne: er publiſhed in ſcore till after the inſli- 
tut ion of the preſent Carcx-cruBin 1762; 
and, therefore, oe line often contained the 
whole compoſition ; the places where the ſe- 
veral parts were to begin being indicated by 
ſigns or numbers. A Round is ſometimes 
called a canon in the uni/on,.and ſometimes, 
Gut erroneouſly, a Catch: but it is diſtin from 
both; being no more than a ſong of as ma- 
ny rains, or ſections, as parts; which, in- 
lead of being begun together, are performed 
after each other always ſingingdifferent words 
and different notes in harmony with the 
reſt; till a ſignal is given, by holding up the 
hand, for fimfhing upon the perfect chord 
of the key note, where the author has plac- 
ed this final mark, > A Catch is ſung in 
the ſame manner as a Round, the ſecond per- 
former beviun'ng the firſt ſtrain, when the 


I 


leader begins the ſecond ; however, in the 
courſe of the performance, ſome latent mean- 
ing or humour is produced by the manner 
in which the compoſer has arranged the 
words for ſinging, which would not appear 
in peruſing them. 

() In the ſame year was publiſhed an- 
other collection, entitled ** Deuteromelia, 
„or the ſecond part of Muſick's melodie, 
© or melodious Muſicke of pleaſant Roun- 
« delaies, &c, London, printed for Tho- 


mas Adams, dwelling in Paules church- 


« yard, at the ſign of the white Iyon, 1609.“ 
This publication i is much inferior to the pre- 
ceding, and chiefly conſiſts of ſongs for three 
voices, in which different ſtanzas are ſupg 
to the ſame Muſic, after the manner of what 
are now called Gees. 


(7) Vol, II. P» 554 
pes CATCHES, 
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The reign of our firſt James is a vety early period in the cultiva- 
tion of Muſic, merely inſirumental. The words Concerto and Sonata 
ſeem at this time not to have been invented, even in Italy; as the 
Cruſca dictionary gives no inſtance of ſo early a ule of them in mu- 
ſic-books. Concento and ſuons implied nearly the fame things in 
the days of Boccaccio, as concerto and ſonata ſince; but concertare 
and concertanti were at firſt applied to the union of inſtruments 
with voices, in motets and madrigals, by doubling the voice-parts, 
It was not till late in the ſeventeeath century that inftrumental pieces, 
of many parts, began to be called concertos, and of few, ſonatas. 

The eaclieft compoſitions I have found in Italy, for three or more 
inſtruments of the {lame ſpecies, are Ricercari and Fantaſie. But of 
theſe; none ſeem to have been printed, when the elder Doni publiſhed 
the ſecond edition of his Libreria, 1557 ; as all thie inſtrumental 
Muſic that appears in his catalogue of muſical compoſitions, which 
had then been publiſhed in Italy, are Intabalature da organi, et da 
leuto, d Anton da Bologna,ai Giulio da Modena, di Franceſco di Mi- 
lano, di Faches Buas, piu di dieci valumi, e la continua. 

About the beginning of the ſeventeenth century madrigals, which 
were almoſt the only compoſitions, in parts, for the Chamber, then 
cultivated, ſeem to have been ſuddenly ſupplanted in the favour of 
lovers of Muſic by a paſſion for FanTAs1As of three, four, five, and 
ſix parts, wholly compoſed for viols and other inſtruments, without 
vocal aſſiſtance. And this paſſion ſeems to have ariſen, from the call- 
ing in theſe inſtruments to reinforce the voice-parts, with which they 
played in uniſon, in the performance of motetti and madrigals, thence 
termed concertati. At length, the inſtrumental performers diſcover- 
ed, that both the poetry and ſinging of the times might be ſpared 
without any great loſs or injury to muſical effects; as the words, if 
good, were rendered unintelligible by fugue, imitation, and multipli- 
city of parts; and the finging, being often coarſe and out of tune, 
could be better ſupplied by their own performance. Thus vocal 
Muſic not only loſt its independence, but was almoſt totally driven 
out of ſociety : as the ancient Britons, calling in the Saxons to afliſt 
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them in their conflicts with the Picts, were themſelves ſubdued and 
forced from their poſſeſſions, by too powerful auxiliaries. 

I am the better enabled to ſpeak of the inſtrumental Muſic of this 
period, by being fortunately in poſſeſſion of ſeveral conſiderable ma- 
nuſcript collections of farcres; particularly one in fix parts, folio, 
which had been made for the L' Eſtrange family, in Norfolk, by the 
celebrated compoſer of Charles the firſt's reign, Mr. John Jenkins, 
and collated with other copies, and corrected not only by himſelf, 
but by ſix or eight other eminent maſters of the times (g). 

Theſe pieces, which conſiſt more of motets, madrigals, and 77 
nomines, originally deſigned for voices, than fantafie made expreſsly 
for iaſtruments, were the productions of William Bird, Alfonſo Fe- 
raboſco, ſen. and jun. William White, John Ward, Thomas Ra- 
venſcroft, William Cranforde, Thomas Lupo, Giovanni Coperario, 
and others. The ſtyle would appear now very dry and fancies, 
in ſpite of the general title of theſe pieces. Indeed, it would be dif- 
ficult to ſelect one of them that would afford any other amuſement 
to my readers, than that of diſcovering how ingenious and well diſ- 
poſed the lovers of Muſic, during the former part of the laſt cen- 
tury, muſt have been, to extract pleaſure from ſuch productions. 
Infinite pains, however, ſeem to have been taken in collating and cor- 
recting theſe books; which only prove that however inſipid and deſ- 
picable we may think their contents, our forefathers were of a diffe- 
rent opinion ; and that, contemptible as they now ſeem, they were 
the beſt which the firſt muſicians of the age could then produce. 
There is an infancy in every human production, that is perfectible. 
The inſtruments to which theſe /ar/ies were adapted, were vols of 
different ſizes, of which it was uſual, during the laſt century, for 


moiſt muſical families to be in poſſeſſion of a che, conſiſting of two 
trebles, two tenors, and two baſſes, with fix ſtrings upon each, all 


tuned alike, by 4ths and zds, and the necks fretted. The compals, 


%) At the deceaſe of the late Sir Henry I was favoured with this collection by his 
J.“ Etftrange, Bart of Hunſton, in Norfolk, nephew, Nie. Styleman, eſq; of Snettiſham, 
and che laſt furvivor of that ancient family, in the ſams county, 


and 
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and accordatura, of this inſtrumental family were the following : | 
. 5 a 41 4 

e be or 7700 6s Games. Tenor- viol.\ or Vi ol da Fraccio. | 

? 

| 

| 


Treble | 
Viol. S — The paſſages given to | 
1 20 % ; q 


theſe ſeveral inſtruments, at this time, diſcover no kind of 
knowledge of the expreſſive power of the bow; and even Orl. 1 
Gibbons, who compoſed ſo well for voices in the Church, J 
ſeems very little ſuperior to his cotemporaries in his productions 
for inſtruments. Indeed, his madrigals of five parts, as well as 
thoſe of many others, are ſaid in the title-page to be ap? for violo 
and voices : a proof that with us, as well as the ancient Greeks, and 
other nations, there was at firſt no Muſic expreſsly compoſed for in- 
flruments ; conſequently, the powers of theſe inſtruments muſt have 
been circumſcribed ; and when this Muſic was merely played, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the human voice and of poetry, capable of no 
great effects. The ſubjects of Orlando Gibbons's madrigals are fo 
ſimple and unmarked, that if they were now to be executed by in- 
ſtruments alone, they would afford very little pleaſure to the greateſt 
friends of his produCtions, and thoſe of the ſame period. At the time 
they were publiſhed, however, there was nothing better with which 
to compare them, and the beſt Muſic which good ears can obtain, is 
always delightful, till better is produced. Air, accent, grace, and 
expreſſion, were now equally unknown to the compoſer, performer, 
and hearer ; and whatever notes of one inſtrument were in harmony 
with another, were welcome to the player, provided he found hing- 
ſelf honoured from time to time with a ſhare of the ſubject, or prin- 
cipal melody; which happening more frequently in canons, and 

fugues, than i in any other ſpecies of compoſition, contributed to keep 
them ſo long in favour with performers of limited powers, how- 
ever tireſome they may have been to the hearers, when conſtructed 
on dull and barren themes. 


Muſic is ſo much a work of art, ſtudy, exerciſe, and experience, 
2 that 
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that every ſtyle muſt be beſt treated, even by men of the greateſt 
genius, in proportion to the attention and labour they beſtow 
on that particular ſpecies of compoſition. Orlando Gibbons, 
who appears to ſuch advantage as a Church compoſer, is utterly 
contemptible in his productions for inſtruments, of whoſe powers 
he was ignorant. Indeed, all inſtrumental Muſic, but that of the 
organ, ſeems to have been in a very rude ſtate at this time through- 
out Europe; and, if we except the fugues of Freſcobaldi, all the 
Muſic, even for keyed-inſtruments, i is dry, difficult, unaccented, and 
inſipid. 

Simpſon in his Compendium, & xv. ꝓ. 41 5. ſpeaking of fancies, fays, 
that © this kind of Muſic{(the more is the pity) is now (1667) much 
** neglected, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of auditors that underſtand it; their 
ears being better acquainted and more delighted with light and airy 
«* Muſic.” He inſtances as the beſt compoſers of fancies, in Eng- 
land, Alfonſo Feraboſco, Coperario, Lupo, Mico, White, Ward, 
Dr. Colman, and Jenkins. Page 118, the fame author ſays, that 
© the lovers of inſtrumental Muſic need not have recourſe to out- 
*« landiſh authors for compoſitions of this kind; no nation,” fays 
he, in my opinion, being equal to the Engliſh in that way; as 
«© well for their excellent, as for their various and numerous con/orts 
of three, four, five, and fix parts, made properly for inſtruments, 
of which FANsIEs are the chief.” 

It may perhaps be neceſſary here to mention, that James I. upon 
what 'beneficial principle it is now difficult to diſcover, by letters- 
patent incorporated the muſicians of the city of London into a Com- 
PANY, and they ſtill continue to enjoy privileges in conſequence of 
their conſtituting a fraternity and corporation; bearing arms azure, 
a ſwan argent within a treſſure counter-flure, or: in a chief, gules, 
a roſe between two lions, or: and for their creſt the celeſtial ſign 
Lyra, called by aſtronomers the Orphean Lyre (r). Unluckily for 
the bon-vivans of this tuneful tribe, they have no hall in the city for 
#eſtive delights! However, on days of greateſt gourmandiſe, the mem- 
bers of this body are generally too buſily employed in exhilerating 


(e) See the dedication of Butler's Principles of Mufic, 636. 
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others, comfortably to enjoy the fruits of good- living themſelves. 
And here hiſtorical integrity obliges me to ſay, that this company 
has ever been held in deriſion by real profeſſors, who have regarded 
it as an inſtitution as foreign to the cultivation and proſperity of 
good Muſic, as the train-bands to the art of war. Indeed, the on- 
ly uſes that have hitherto been made of this charter ſeem the afford- 
ing to aliens an eaſy and cheap expedient of acquiring the freedom 
of the city, and enabling them to purſue ſome more profitable and 
reſpectable trade than that of fidling; as well as empowering the 
company to keep out of proceſſions and city-feaſts every ſtreet and 
country-dance player of ſuperior abilities, to thoſe who have the 
honour of being ſtyled the waits of the corporation (u). 

About the end of this reign a Mufic-lefure, or PRoOFESSORSHIP, 
was founded in the univerſity of Oxford, by Dr. William Heyther. 
It is imagined that he was ſtimulated to this act of beneficence by 
the example and precepts of his friend Camden, who having a few 
years before his deceaſe determined to found a hiſtory- lecture in the 
ſame univerſity, diſpatched his friend Heyther on a miſſion thither, 
with the deed of endowment properly executed, and addreſſed to the 
vice- chancellor Dr. Piers (x). It was in conſequence of this em- 


(2) The reſent king of France has late- | 


oY dethroned the king of the minſtrels, and 
isfranchiſed and ſuppreſſed a ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhment. See F/at /ur la Mu. Tom. I. 
p. 419. and Mercure de France, pour Fvril, 
1773. | £ ; 

* The following letter from Dr. Piers 
to Camden, which is printed in the collec- 
tion of epiſtiles to and from that illuſtrious 
antiquary, publiſhed by Dr. Thomas Smith, 
1691, p. 329. will clear up a point concern- 


ing which Ant, Wood has thrown a doubt: 


whether Orlando Gibbons had ever been 
admitted to an academical degree in Muſic. 
Er. CCLXIII. 
G. Picrfius. G. Camdeno. 
« Worthy Sir, 

„Ihe univerſity returns her humble 
thanks to you with this letter. We pray 
„ for your health and long life, that you 
may live to ſee the fruits of your bounty, 


* We have made Mr. Heather a doctor in 


% Muſick ; ſo that now he is no more ma- 


« fter but doctor Heather; the like honour 
« for your ſake we have conferred on Mr, 
« Orlando Gibbons, and made him a doc- 


tor too, to accompany Dr. Heather. We 
have paid Mr. Dr. Heather's charges of 


his journey, and likewiſe given him the 
© Oxford courteſie, a pair.of gloves. for 
& himſelf and another for his wife. Your 
„ honour is far above theſe things. And 
* ſo deſiring the continuance of your lov- 
«ing favour to the univeriry, und ro me 
« your ſervant, I take my leave. 
«© Vours ever to be commanded, 
Oxon, 18 May, „William 7 1613, 
1022, 

% Mr, Whear ſhall make his oration this 
term; and I ſhall write to you from thn? 
„ to time what orders the univerſity will. 
* commend to your wiſdom, concerning 
** your kiitory lecture.“ 


baſty 
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baſſy that Heyther obtained his degree of doctor in Muſic, with 
little expence and trouble ; and perhaps it was in gratitude for the 
kindneſs he received from the univerſity upon this occaſion, as well 
as in imitation of his learned friend Camden, 'that he endowed the 
profeſſorſhip, which is both theoretical and practical. At the time 
of this endowment, in order to promote the practice of the art, 
* he gave to the Muſic-ſchool an harpſicon, a cheſt of viols, and 
* divers muſic- books, both printed and manuſcript.” | 

It is the more likely that Heyther was inſtigated by Camden to 
found this profeſſorſhip, who had himſelf been a choriſter at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and may be ſuppoſed to have ſtill retained a love 
for Muſic ; and that Camden had a great aſcendance over him may 
be inferred from the intimate friendſhip which had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. Their ſeveral employments reciprocally obliged them 
to reſide in Weſtminiſter: for Camden was maſter of Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, and Heyther a gentleman of the King's Chapel. In town 
they reſided under the ſame roof; and, in 1609, when a peſtilential 
diſeaſe had reached the houſe next to that of Camden and himſelf, 
by which Camden was afterwards infected, he retired to the reſidence 
of his friend Heyther at Chiſlehurſt, and by the aſſiſtance of Dr. 
Giffard, his phyſician, was cured. But of his friendly regard for 
Dr. Heyther, he gave ample teſtimony at his deceaſe, by appoint- 
ing him his executor, and bequeathing to him and his heirs an eſtate 
of . 400 a year, for the term of ninety-nine years, he and they 
paying to the hiſtory-profeſlor C. 140 per annum; at the expira- 
tion of which term, the eſtate was to veſt in the univerſity (. 


O) Biog. Brit. art. Camden, 133, in not. 
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CHARLES I. 1625. 


This prince who, during the life of his father, had been a ſcholar 
of Coperario, on the viol da gamba, and, according to Playford, 
had made a conſiderable progreſs on that inſtrument ; when he aſ- 
cended the throne, not only diſcovered a great affection for Muſic 
in general, but manifeſted a particular attention and partiality to 
compoſitions for the church (23). At his private concerts he is ſaid 
to have condefcended to honour with his notice ſeveral of his mu- 
ſical ſervants, who had the good fortune to be frequently in his pre- 
lence; and to gratify them in a way the moſt flattering and agree- 
able to every artiſt of great talents, with ſmiles and approbation, 
when either their productions or performance afforded him pleaſure. 
And, indeed, whatever political crimes may be laid to the charge of 
this prince, he was certainly a moſt liberal and gracious maſter to 
his domeſtics, and poſlefled a fingular power of attaching them to 
his perſon by kindneſs and condeſcenſion, ſtill more than by royal 
bounty and munificence. 

Upon his acceſſion to the crown, Nicholas Laniere was appointed 
maſter of the king's Muſic ; and in Rymer's Fœdera (a), is the fol- 
lowing grant in favour of him and the reſt of his majeſty's band. 

* CHARLES, by the grace of God, &c. To the treaſurer and 
* under-treaſurer of our exchequer nowe beeing, and that hereafter 
* for the tyme ſhall be, greetinge, Whereas wee have beene graci- 
* ouſly pleaſed, in conſideration of ſervice done, and to be done unto 
eus by ſundrie of our muſicians, to graunt unto them the ſeveral 
* annuities and yearly penſions hereafter following, (that is to ſay) 


„ to Nicholas Laniere, maſter of our Muſic, two hundred poundes 


« yearly for wages; to Thomas Foord fourſcore poundes yearly for 


(z) Playford (Pref. to his Introd.) ſpeak- © himſelf, eſpecially that ſharp ſervice com- 
ing of the muſical ſkill of our princes of the © poſed by Dr. William Child being of (from) 
houſe of Tudor, ſays, „Nor was his late © his knowledge in Muſic, a competent judge 
© majeſty Charles I. behind any of his pre- therein; and would play his park exactly 
„ deceflors in the love and promotion of „ well on the baſe-viol, eſpecially of thoſe 
this ſcience, eſpecially in the ſervice of * incomparable fancies of Mr. Coperario 
* Almighty God, and with much zeal he * to the organ.“ 

« would hear reverently performed, and of- (a) Tom. XVIII. p. 723. 
ten appointed, the ſervice and anthems 
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© his wages, that is, for the place which he formerly held, fortie 
pounds yearly, and the place which John Ballard, lately deceaſed, 
* held, and now beſtowed upon him, the ſaid Thomas Foord, fortie 
„ poundes yearly; to Robert Johnſon, yearly for his wages, fortic 
* poundes, and for ſtringes twentie poundes by the yeare ; to Tho- 
* mas Day yearly for his wages fortie poundes, and for keeping a 
* boy twentic-fower poundes by the yeare ; alſo to Alfonſo Fera- 
* boſco, Thomas Lupo, John Laurence, John Kelly, John Cog- 
e ſhall, Robert Tayler, Richard Deering, John Drewe, John Lani- 
«ere, Edward Wormall, Angelo Notary, and Jonas Wrench, to 
*« everie of them fortie poundes a piece yearly for their wages (5). 
« And to Alfonſo Bales and Robert Marſhe, to each of them twen- 
tie poundes a piece yearly for their wages. 

„ 'Theis are therefore to will and command you, out of our trea- 
** ſure in the receipt of our exchequer, to cauſe payment to be made 
* to our ſaid muſicians above mentioned, and to everie of them ſe- 
e verally and reſpectively, the ſaid ſeveral annuities and allowances, 
as well preſently upon the ſight hereof for one whole yeare end- 
ed at the feaſt of th' annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary laſt 
paſt before the date hereof, as alſoe from the feaſt hitherto, and 
ſoe from tyme to tyme hereafter at the fower uſual feaſts or termes 
of the yeare, (that is to ſay) at the feaſt of the nativity of St. 
John the Baptiſt, St. Michael th' Archangell, the birth of our 
Lord God, and th' annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Marie, by 
even and equal portions, during their natural lives, and the lives 
** of everie of them, reſpectively, together with all fees, profits, com- 
** moditics, allowances, and advantages whatſoever to the ſaid places 
incident and belonging, in as large and ample manner as any our 
** muſicians in the ſame places heretofore, have had and enjoyed the 
** jame; and theis preſents, or the inrollment thereof, ſhall be your 


*« {uthcient warrant and diſchardge in this behalfe. In witnes 
« whereof, &c. | 


(% This, at the preſent valuation of See Chron. Precieſum. 
money, would be near C. 209 per annum. 


cc Witnes 
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« Witnes ourſelf at Weſtminſter, the cleaventh day of July. 
Per breve de privato ſigillo, Sc.“ CHARLES. 


The names, however, of ſuch muſicians as were in a more pecu- 
liar manner honoured with this prince's notice, afterwards, do not 
appear in the grant; as it was obſerved, that his majeſty was parti- 
cularly delighted with the choral compoſitions of Dr. Child ; the 
performance on the lute of Dr. Wilſon ; and the Muſic of William 
and Henry Lawes, which was introduced in the maſques that were 
exhibited at court. 

The productions for the Church during this reign, though ſupe- 
rior in excellence to thoſe of any other ſpecies, yet, if we except thoſe 
of Dr. Giles and Elway Bevin, who more properly belong to the 
reign of king James, are ſo few in number, that the augmentation 
they make to our former ſtock lies in a very ſmall compals. + 

Dr. WitLiam Chip, according to Ant. Weod was a na- 
tive of Briſtol, and diſciple of Elway Bevin. In 1631, being then 
of Chriſt-church College, Oxford, he took his degree of bachelor 
in Muſic ; and, in 1636, was appointed one of the organiſts of St. 
George's Chapel at Windſor, in the room of Dr. John Munday, and 
ſoon after one of the organiſts of the Royal Chapel at Whitehall. 
After the Reſtoration he was appointed chanter of the King's Cha- 
pel, and one of the chamber muficians to Charles II. In 1663, 
the univerſity of Oxford conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
Muſic, at an a& celebrated in St. Mary's Church. Dr. Child, 
after having been organiſt of Windſor Chapel ſixty- five years, died 
in that town, 1697, at ninety years of age. In the inſcription on his 
grave-ſtone, in the ſame chapel, it is recorded that he paved the bo- 
dy of that choir at his own expence ; he likewiſe gave G. 20 towards 
building the town-hall at Windſor, and /. 50 to the corporation to 
be diſpoſed of in charitable uſes, at their diſcretion (c). 


(c) The following epitaph 1s alſo on his 
grave-ſtone in St. George's Chapel: 
Go happy ſoul, and in thy ſeat above 
Sing endleſs hymns of thy great Maker's 
. love. 
„Hoy fit in heavenly ſongs to bear a part! 
Before well practis d in the ſacred art; 


„% Whilſt hearing us, ſometimes the choire 
„divine, 

« Will ſure deſcend, and in our conſort join; 

So much the Muſick thou tous haſt given. 

„Has made our earth to repreſent their 
© heaven.“ 


Nn 2 His 
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His works are © Pfalms for three voices, &c. with a continued 
« baſe either for the organ or theorbo, compoſed after the Italian 
* way. London, 1039. Catches, Rounds, and Canons, pub- 
« liſhed in Hilton's catch that catch can, 1652. Divine Anthems 
„ and compoſitions to ſeveral pieces of poetry, ſome of which were 
„written by Dr. Thomas Pierce of Oxford.” Some of his ſecular 
compoſitions likewiſe appeared in a book entitled Court Ayres, print- 
ed 1655, which will be mentioned hereafter. But his principal 
productions are his ſervices and full anthems, printed in Dr. Boyce's 
collection. His ſervice in E minor has ſomething more varied and 
intereſting, in the modulation, than in moſt of his other works ; and 
in his celebrated ſervice in D ſharp, there is a glow of rich harmo- 
ny, which, without any great compaſs of genius or ſcience, is ex- 
tremely pleaſing, the more ſo, perhaps, from being compoſed in a 
key which is more perfectly in tune than moſt others on the organ. 
His full anthems are not without imagination and fire. Page 97, 
(Boyce, Vol. II.) “and upon our ſolemn feaſt-day, &c.” the modu- 
lation and contrivance are admirable to the end of the anthem. His 
ſtyle was ſo remarkably eafy and natural, compared with that to 
which choirmen had been accuſtomed, that it was frequently treated 
by them with deriſion. Indeed, his modulation, at preſent, is ſo near- 
ly modern, as not to produce that ſolemn, and, ſeemingly, new ef- 
fect on our ears, which we now experience from the productions of 
the ſixteenth century (d/. : 

ADRIAN BATTEN, organiſt and vicar-choral of St. Paul's during 
the reign of Charles I. and II. was merely a good harmoniſt of the 
old ſchool, without adding any thing to the common ſtock of ideas in 


(4) Farrant and Dr. Child were the two dent will do well neither to imitate this, 
firſt Engliſh compoſers for the Church who otherwiſe reſpectable compoſer, in ſuch a 
in ſetting the Te Deam, have accented the combination, nor in that of ! 1. 
word holy right. Indeed. both give a liga- TR, 25 2% ouch ; 1 FO 
ture to it the firſt time, though the ſecond : 1 8 * . 7115 den r * 
is correct. Child has erred, however, (p. 3 ack Ale dro te foo wp e i  Boagy 
147, Boyce Vol, I.) at « the glörious.“ r 
And p. 158, the ſharp 3d and flat 6th twice edited and valuable compoſitions by Dr. 

Child preſerved in Dr. Tudway's manuſcript 


uſed, prove, that his ear was not offended 1 * 
with their effect. The young muſical ſtu- „ Gan Engliſh Church Mufic, 


- melody 
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melody or modulation with which the art was furniſhed long before 
he was born. Nor did he correct any of the errors in accent with 
which former times abounded (e). So that his imitations of ante- 
rior compoſers were entire. He ſeems to have jogged on in the 
plain, ſafe, and beaten tract, without looking much about him, nor 
if he had, does he ſeem likely to have penetrated. far into the muſi- 
cal terra incognita. . 

TRoMAS Tomkins, the ſon of Thomas Tomkins, chanter of 
the choir at Glouceſter, was of a family that produced more able 
muſicians, during the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, than any 


other which England can boaſt. He had ſeveral brothers, muſicians, 


who diſtinguiſhed themſelves both in compoſition and performance; 
among whom. was Giles Tomkins, according to Anthony Wood, 
a molt excellent organiſt of the cathedral at Saliſbury ; John Tom- 
kins, organiſt of St. Paul's cathedral, and afterwards gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal; and Nicholas Tomkins, one of the gentlemen 
of the privy chamber to Charles I. Thomas, the ſubject of the 


preſent article, the diſciple: of Bird, and bachelor of Muſic, was 


afterwards organiſt of the cathedral of Worceſter, gentleman of his 
majeſty's chapel, and, at length, organiſt. Though he contributed 
to the Triumphs of Oriana in the reiga of queen Elizabeth (/), he 
was living after the breaking out of the grand rebellion, about which 
time he publiſhed a work in ten books or ſeparate parts, entitled 
Mujica Deo ſacra et Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ, conſiſting of anthems, 
hymns, and. other compoſitions ſuited to the church ſervice (g). 

| A {et 


(e) In the word 'kindeſs, which is thrice 
repeated in his anthem,. O praiſe the 


« Lord,” the accent is thrown on the 


ſecond ſyllable, ſee Boyce, Vol. II. p. 76. 
Take heed—vexed - within— had wings — 
Tikeaeve-! In his anthem, „Deliver us 
O Lord,” the want of a B flat in the ſe- 
cond bar is diſagreeable, and renders the 
key very equivocal, 

(J) See above, p. 133 and 337. 

(g) The copy of theſe compoſitions, in 
Chriſt-church Coll. Oxford, is dated 1664. 


It this was. not a ſecond edition, it is proba - 


ble, that his ſon was either the author, or at 
leaſt the editor of the work. By a copy of 
his ſongs, in the ſame collection, that have 
been ſaid above to be of uncertain date, they 
appear to have been printed 1622, 

utler, in his Principles of Muſick, pub- 
liſhed 1636, ſpeaking of the Lydian mood of 
the ancients, which he ſcems to have per- 
ſuaded himſelf he underſtood, ſays, „of this 


% mood is that paſſionate lamentation- of the 


« muſical king, for the death of his fon Ab/a- 
0% -/om, compo'ed in err Mr. Tbomas 
« Tomkins, now organiſt of his majeſty's 


„ chapel. 


. »-— BW v0 1 22 
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A ſet of his vocal Church Mufic, in four and five parts, MS. is 
lodged in Magdalen College, and a printed copy in Chriſt- church, 
Oxford. The manuſcript copy was preſented to Magdalen College 
by James Clifford, who, in 1663, publiſhed a collection of the words, 
with the names of the compoſers of ſuch ſervices and anthems as 
continued to be ſung in our cathedrals. To this book Ant. Wood 
and others frequently refer in ſpeaking of our choral Muſic. 

Belides the compoſitions by Tomkins, mentioned above, in the 
collection made for Lord Harley, Brit. Muſ. there are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral very learned and curious compoſitions by this author ; particular- 
ly full anthems in eight, ten, and twelve real parts, fugato, About 
this time there was a rage for multiplying parts in muſical compo- 
fitions, all over Europe; and Herculean labours of this kind, 
atchieved by Tallis, Bird, Benevoli, and others, have been already 
mentioned. 

The attention and favour conſtantly beſtowed on our choral ſer- 
vice by Charles I. perhaps ſtimulated Joun BARNJ ARD, minor 
canon of St. Paul's cathedral, to publiſh, in 1641, dedicated to his 
majeſty, the firſt book of the following admirable collection of Eng- 
liſh Church Muſic, conſiſting of © Services and Anthems, ſuch as are 
nov uſed in the cathedrals and collegiate churches of this kingdom, 
never before printed, whereby ſuch books as were heretofore with 
„much difficulty and charges tranſcribed for the uſe of the quire, 
care now, to the ſaving of much labour and expence, publiſhed for 
* the general good of all ſuch as ſhal] defire them either for public 
< or private exerciſe. Collected out of divers approved authors by 

John Barnard, one of the minor canons of the cathedral church 
* of St. Paul. London, printed by Edward Griffin, and are to be 
« ſolde at the ſigne of the three lutes, in Paul's alley, 1641.” Two 


years after this valuable collection was publiſhed, organs were order- 


ed to be taken down, and cathedral feryice aboliſhed ! 


« chapel, The melodious harmony of or the exquiſite invention, wit, and art of 
&« which, when I heard it in the Muſic- * the compoſer, it was hard to determine.“ 
„ ſchool (Oxon), whether I ſhould more Page 5. And p. 92, he calls Mr, Thomas 
„ admire the ſweet well governed voices, and Mr. J. Tomkins aur par Maffcorum. 
„ with conſonant inſtruments, ofthe ſingers, r 
it 


/ 
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Tt is much to be lamented, that the publications of Barnard and 
Tomkins were not in ſcore, as a complete copy of all the ſeveral 
parts of either cannot now perhaps be found out of Oxford, in the 
whole kingdom] Each of the ſeparate parts of Barnard's collection 
was printed in folio, and contained ſervices for morning and evening, 
and the communion, preces, and reſponſes, by the following fathers 
of our Church Muſic: Dr. Tye, Tallis, Bird, Morley, Strogers, 
Bevin, Orlando Gibbons, Mundy, Parſons, Dr. Giles, and Wood - 
ſon ; with the litany by Tallis, and a great number of full anthems, 
in four, five, and fix parts, by Tye, White, Farrant, Shepherd, Bull, 
Parſons, Morley, Hooper, Mundy, Giles, Gibbon, Batten, Weelkes, 
and Ward. 

Though the following maſters are not the immediate authors of 
choral compoſitions, yet, as their productions are chiefly of a ſacred 
kind, this ſeems a proper place in which to mention them. 

MaAarTin PiERsoON, bachelor in Muſic, and maſter of the cho- 
riſters of St. Paul's, when John Tomkins was organiſt of that ca- 
thedral, publiſhed ** Mottects, or grave Chamber Muſique, con- 
« taining ſongs of fiue parts of ſeverall forts, ſome ful, and ſome 
« verſe and chorus, but all fit for voyces and vials, with an organ part; 
« which for want of organs may be performed on virginals, baſe- 
ute, bandora, or Iriſh harpe. Allo a mourning ſong of ſixe parts 
*« for the death of the late Hon. Sir Fulke Grevil, knight, compoſed 
* acording to the rules of art, by M. P. bachelor of Muſique, 1630.” 
This muſician died about 1650; and bequeathed J. 100 to the 
poor of Marſh, in the pariſh of Dunnington, and iſle of Ely, to be 
laid out in a purchaſe for their annual uſe. His partiality for this 
village, in the heart of the fens, probably aroſe from its being the 
place of his birth. 

RICHARD DEERING, bachelor in Muſic, a compoſer much re- 
ſpected in his time for purity of harmony and gravity of ſtyle, was of 
an ancient baronet's family in Kent which {till ſubſiſts, and had his 
muſical education in Italy; where, according to Ant. Wood (Fa 
©xontenſes) © he obtained the name of a moſt admirable muſician.” 


On his return from that country, he exerciſed his profeſſion in Eng- 
land 


— : ſ— ——-— — 
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land with great reputation, till, being a Roman Catholic, and pre- 
vailed on by urgent entreaties, he accepted the place of organiſt to 
the Englith nuns at a convent in Bruxelles. At length, after the 
marriage of Charles I. he returned to England on being appointed 
organiſt to his qucen Henrietta, in whoſe ſervice he continued till, 

by the turbulence of the times, he was forced to leave the kingdom. 

His works conſiſt of Cantiones facre quingue Vocum, cum baſſo 
continuo ad Organum, Antwerp, 1597 ; Cantica facra ad Melodiam 
Madrigalium elaborate ſenis Vocibus, Antwerp, 1618; Cantica ſacra 
duas et tres Voces compoſita cum baſſa continuo ad Organum, London, 
1662, dedicated by the editor, John Playford, to the Queen Dowa- 
ger, the author having been dead four or five years. A ſecond ſet 
of Cantica ſacra was publiſhed in 1674, compoſed by Deering, Dr. 

Chriſt. Gibbons, Ben Rogers, Matthew Lock, and others. 

Deering's compolitions, of which I have ſcored ſeveral, are in a 
very ſober, innocent, pſalmodic, dry, and unintereſting ſtyle ; for 
though he ſeems to have been a regular-bred and correct contra- 
puntiſt, yet I have never been able to diſover in any of his works a 
fingle ſtroke of genius, either in his melody or modulation. 

There are anthems both by William and Henry Lawes in Dr. 
Tudway's collect. Brit. Muſ. which belong to this reign ; but they 
.do not enable us to account for the great reputation which theſe 
muſicians ſo long enjoyed. There is, however, in the ſame collec- 
tion, an anthem in four parts, by John Hilton: Lord for thy ten- 
der mercy's fake,” which has conſiderable merit on the fide of air, 
as well as harmony. 

Maſques appear to have been ſtill more the favourite amuſements 
.of the court during the early and tranquil part of this reign than in 
that of James ; and the queen, who ſcems to have brought with her 
from France, at leaſt as great a love for dramatic exhibitions as ſhe 
found here, frequently repreſented the principal character in the 
piece herfelf. Moſt of the court maſques were written by Ben Jon- 
ſon, who, in his ſtation of poet-laureat, ſeems to have furniſhed 
more of theſe dramas, than birth-day or new-years odes. 


In 1630, he produced his maſque entitled Love's Triumph, which 
was 


OF M U E. „ 
was decorated by Inigo Jones, and performed by the king and thir- 
teen noblemen and gentlemen at court. And the ſame year, an- 
other, called CHoridia, which was repreſented by the queen and 
ladies of the court. In 1631, among ſeveral other court dramas, 
Tempe reſtored, a maſque written by Aurelian Townſhend, and de- 
corated by Inigo Jones, was performed by her majeſty and fourteen 
ladies. But, in 1633, there were no leſs than five maſques per- 
formed at different places before the king and court. A very cir- 
cumſtantial account of one of theſe has been left in a manuſcript, by 
lord commiſſioner Whitelocke, which is now the property of Dr. 
Morton of the Britiſh Muſeum: 
This maſque, entitled the Triumphs of Peace, and written by 
James Shirley, adramatiſt of the ſecond claſs, in the reign of Charles I. 
and author of near forty plays, was ated at Whitehall, and the 
whole expence defrayed by the gentlemen of the four inns of court, 
as a teſtimony of duty and loyalty, on his majeſty's return from 
Scotland, after terminating the diſcontents in that kingdom. As 
the ſubject is cloſely connected with the hiſtory of dramatic Muſic, 
during this period, I ſhall give, from the authentic narrative with 
which I have been favoured, ſuch paſſages as are moſt characteriſtic 
of the times, in the author's own words. 

About Allhollantide this year (1633), ſeverall of the principal 
* members of the fower Innes of court, amongſt whom, ſome were 
« ſervaunts of the king, had a deſigne that theſe Innes of court ſhould 
* preſent their ſervice to the king and queen, and teſtify their affec- 
tions to them, by the outward and ſplendid viſible teſtimony of 
© a royall Masqus of all the 4 ſocieties joyning together, to be 
* by them brought to the court, as an expreſſion of their love and 
** dutie to their majeſties. 

This was hinted att in the court and by them intimated to the 
* chiefe of thoſe ſocieties, that it would be well taken from them, 
and ſome held it the more ſeaſonable, bicauſe this action would 
** manifeſt the difference of their opinion from Mr. Frynne s new 

Vor. III. | ae "os learning, 
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* learning, and ſerve to confute his Iliſtria-maſtix againſt enter- 
* ludes (). 

« This deſigne tooke well with all the Innes of court, eſpecially 
* the younger ſort of them, and in order to putt it in execution, the 
*« benchers of each ſociety mett, and agreed to have this ſolemnity 
performed, in the nobleſt and moſt ſtately manner that could be 
invented. 

*The better to effect this, it was, reſolved, in each houſe to 
« chooſe two of their members, whom they thould judge fitteſt for 
* ſuch a buſines, to be a committe, by joint aſſiſtance to carry on 
e that affayre. 

In the middle Temple were choſen of this committee Mr. 
Edward Hyde and Whitelocke (the author); for the Inner Tem- 
e ple, Sir Edward Herbert, and Mr. Selden; for Lincoln's Inne, 
« Mr. Atturney Noy, and, Mr. Gerling ; and for Greyes Lane, Sir 
* John Fynch, and Mr. ——. 

This committee being empowered by the benchers made ſeverall 
* ſub-committees, one of which was to take care of the poeticall 
part of the buſines; another of the properties of the maſques and 
e antimaſquers, and other actors; another of the properties of the 
* maſquers and antimaſquers, and other actors; another of the 
% dauncing ; and to me, in particular, was committed the whole 
* care and charge of all the Muſicke for this great maſque. 

* I made choice of Mr. Symon Ives, an honeſt and able muſi- 
e tian, of excellent ſkill in his art, and of Mr. Lawes, to compoſe 
the aiers, leſſons, and ſongs ſor the maſque, and to be maſters of 
** all the Muſicke under me (i). 

* I alſo 


(5) This virulent book was publiſhed the 
preceding year, and in the table of contents 
referring to that part of his work which 
treated of female players, it having been 
taid, „women actors notorious whores,” 
it was conſſrued into a reflexion an the 
queen and her ladies, who frequently per- 
tormed in Court-maſques; he was ſen- 
tenced, in the ſtar- chamber, to be impriſon- 


ed for life, fined . 5000, expelled Lincoln's 


Inn, « diſbarred and difqualified to ractiſe 
6 the law, degraded of his degree in the uni- 
e verſity, to be ſet in the pillory, his ears 
© cut off, and his book burnt by the hands 
© of the common hangman ; which rigorous 
s ſentence,” ſays Whitelock, „Was as ti- 
“ goroufly executed.“ 

() The compoſitions of Simon Ives are 
not devoid of merit; ſome of his Rounds 
and Catches, publiſhed in Hilton's collec- 

tion 
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J alſo made choice of 4. of the moſt excellent muſitians of the 
„Queen's Chapell, M. La Ware, M. Du Val, M. Robert, and 
% M. Mari, with divers others of forrein nations, who were moſt 
eminent in their art, not in the leaſt neglecting my own country- 
* men, whoſe knowledge in Muſicke rendered them uſeful in this 
e action, to beare their parts in the Muſicke, which I reſolved it 
* I could to have ſo performed, as might excell any that ever before 
*« this time had bin in England. 

* Herein I kept my purpoſe, cauſing the meetings of all the mu- 
* ſitians to be frequent at my houſe in Saliſbury Court; and there 
I have had togither att one time, of Engliſh, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and other maſters of Muſicke, fourty lutes, beſides other 
e inſtruments, and voyces of the moſt excellent kind in conſort. 

The time for preſenting this maſque at Whitehall was agreed 
* to be on Candlemas night to end Chriſtmas, and the ſeveral parts 
* of it being brought neer to a readineſs for action, Hyde and 
«© Whitelocke were ſent to the lord Chamberlain, the earle of Pem- 
* broke and Montgomery, and to Sir Henry Vane, the comtroller 
* of the king's houſe, to adviſe with them, to take order about the 
*« ſceane, and preparing things in the banquetting houſe. 

The dauncers, maſquers, antimaſquers, and muſitians did before 
* hand practiſe in the place where they were to preſent the maſque, 
and the ſceanes were artfully prepared (by Inigo Jones) att the 
lower end of the banquetting houſe, and all things were in ready- 
n . | 

The grand maſquers were fower gentlemen of each Innes of 
** court,. moſt ſuitable for their perfons, dauncing, and garbe for 
that buiſnes, and it was ordered, that they ſhould be drawne in 
„ fower rich chariotts, fower maſquers in each chariot, by ſix horſes 
in each. | | 


tion, ſtill live, and are ingenious and plea- 
fant: as, Come honeſt friends and jovial 
boys, &c.” Though the commiſſioner 
does not tell us which Lawes it was, he 
choſe for Ives's colleague, it appears, in 
the words of the maſque, publiſhed by the 
f author, Ja. Shirley, K was William, 


The names of all the maſquers, with the 
houſe or inn of court to which they belong - 
ed, and an epigram addteſſed to each, was 
ubliſhed in a little book, written by Francis 
inton, called The Innes of Court Anagram- 
matift, or The Maſquers maſqued in Ana- 

grammas, 4to. 1634. 
O o 2 * And 
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And to prevent difference about the order of their going, it was 

* propounded by Wh. and aſſented to by the committee, that the 
** chariots ſhould be made after the faſhion of the Roman tryum- 
* phant chariots, and being of an ovall forme in the ſeats, -there 
would be no difference of place in them. 
« For the ſeverall colours, and from the precedence of the cha- 

* riots, it was agreed, that one of each houſe, of the committee, 
5 ſhould throwe the dice, and as that happened, the ſociety to be 
* bound of which he that threw was a member. 
I threw the dice for the middle Temple, and by my caſt, had 
the place for the ſecond chariot, and filver and blew for my co- 
% lours, which colours, I have ever ſince kept i in my liveryes, and 
* uppon all folemn occaſions. 
* Candlemas day. being come, and all things being in readyneſs, 
the maſquers, horſemen, muſitians, dauncers, and all that were ac- 
* tors in the buiſnes, ſett forth from Ely houſe, in Holborne, every 
one in their order, towards Whitehall, their way being directed 
% through Chancery-lane, and from thence through Temple re, 
and ſo the high way to the court. 
The firſt that marched were twenty footmen in ſcarlet i 

« with filver Jace, each one having his ſword by his ſide, a baton in 
one hand, and a torch lighted in the other, theſe were the mar- 
e ſhalls men, who cleered the ſtreets, made way, and were all about 
e the marſhall waiting his commands. | 
After them, and ſometimes in the midſt of them, came the 
*« marſhall, Mr. Darrell, afterwards knighted by the king, an extra- 
* ordinacy hanſome, proper gentleman, one of Lincoln's Inne, a- 
« greed uppon by the committee for this ſervice. | 
Ne was mounted uppon one of the king's beſt horſes, and rich- 
« eſt ſaddles, and his own habit was exceeding rich and glorious, 
his horſemanſhip very gallant, and, beſides his marſhall men, he 
« had two lacquayes, who carried torches by him, and a page in li- 
* very, that went by him carrying his cloake. 
After him followed one hundred gentlemen of the Innes of 


court in very rich clothes, five andi twenty choſen out of each 
| « houſe, 
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** honſe, of the moſt proper and hanſome young gentlemen of the 


< ſocieties. 
* Every one of them was gallantly mounted, on the beſt horſes, 
e and with the beſt furniture, that the king's ſtable and the ſtables 
of all the nobility in towne could afforde, and they were forward 
« on this occaſion to lend them. 
The richneis of the appareM and furniture, glittering by the 
« light of the multitude of torches attending them, with the motion 
« and ſtirring of their mettled horſes, and the many and various gay 
„ liveries of their ſervants, butt eſpecially the perſonal beauty and 
*« gallantry of the hanſome young gentlemen made the moſt glori- 
* ous and ſplendid ſhow, that ever was beheld in England. N 
After the horſemen came the antimaſquers, and as the horſe- 
© men had their Muſicke, about a dozen of the beſt trumpets, 
proper for them, ſo the firſt antimaſque, being of cripples and 
* beggars on horſeback, had their Muſicke of keys and tonges, and 
* the like, ſnapping and yett playing in conſort before them. Theſe 
* beggars were mounted on the pooreſt, leaneſt jades that could be 
 * gotten out of the duſt-cartes or elſewhere, and the variety and 
change from ſuch noble Muſicke and gallant horſes as went be- 
fore them, unto their pittiful Muſicke and horſes, made both of 
them the more pleaſing. 
After the beggars antimaſque came men on horſebacke playing 
** uppon pipes, whiſtles, and inſtruments, ſounding notes like thoſe 
© of birds of all ſorts, and in excellent conſort, and were followed 
by the antimaſque of birdes. This was an owle in an ivybuſh, 
% with many ſeverall ſorts of other birdes, in a cluſter about the 
* owle gazing as it were upon her, theſe were little boys putt into 
covers of the ſhapes. of thoſe birds, rarely fitted, and fitting on 
« ſmall horſes, with footmen going by them, having all of them 
* torches in their hands. | 
After this antimaſque came other muſitians on horſebacke play - 
ing uppon bagpipes, hornepipes, and ſuch kind of northerne 
«* Muficke. Firſt in this antimaſque rode a fellow upon a little 
** horſe with a great bitt in his mouth, and uppon the man's head 
| © Was 
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** was a bitt with headſtall and raines, faſtened, and ſignified a pro- 
* jector, that none in the kingdome might ride their horſes, butt 
** with ſuch bitts as they ſhould buy of him. Another projector, 
* who begged a patent of monopoly to feed capons with caretts, and 
** {everall other projectors were in like manner perſonated, which 
c pleaſed the ſpectators the more, bicauſe by it, an information was 
* covertly given to the king, of the unfittneſs and ridiculouſneſs of 
** theſe projects, againſt the law, and the atturney Noy who had 
** molt knowledge of them, had a great hand in this W of 
the projectors. 

After this and ſeverall other antimaſques were paſt, there came 
fixe of the chiefe muſitians on horſebacke, uppon footclothes, 
* and in the habits of Heathen prieſts, and footmen carrying of 
*« torches by them. Then a ſumptuous chariot drawn by ſixe horſes 
with large plumes of feathers, in which were about a dozen per- 
*«« ſons in ſeverall habits of gods and goddeſſes. Then other large 
open chariots with muſitians in like habit, butt all with ſome va- 
riety and diſtinction. Theſe going before the grand maſquers 
* played on excellent loude Muſicke all the way as they went. 

* The chariot in which fate the 4 grand maſquers of Grayes 
„Inne was drawn by 4 horſes all on breaſt, courſed to their 
„ heeles all over with cloth of tiſſue, of the colour of crimſon 
and filver, huge plumes of red and white feathers on their 
* heads and buttockes, and the coachman's cap and feather, 
* his long coate and his very whippe and cuſhion, of the ſame ſtuffe 
* and colour. Theſe maſkers had habits, doublets, trunke-hoſe 
and cappes of the moſt rich cloth of tiſſue, and wrought as thicke 
«« with filver ſpangles as they could be placed, with large white ſilke 
«« ſtockings up to their trunke hoſe, and rich ſprigges in their cappes, 
* themſelves proper and beautiful young gentlemen. On each 
e ſide of the chariot were 4 footmen in liveries of the colour of 
« the chariot, carrying huge flambois in their hands, which with 
* the torches gave ſuch a luſtre to the paintings, ſpangles and habits, 
that hardly any thing could be invented to appear more glorious. 

After this followed the other three chariots with the grand maſ- 
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« quers of the Middle Temple, Inner Temple, and Lincoln's Inne, 
* alike richly habited and attended; and as the ſixeteen grand maſ- 
*« quers were moſt hanſome and lovely, and the equipage ſo full of 
e ſtate and height of gallantrye, it may be ſaid, that it never was out- 
done by any repreſentation mentioned in our former glories. 

The torches and flaming huge flambois, borne by the ſide of each 
<« chariot, made it ſeem lightſome as att noon day, butt more glitter- 
ing, and gave a full and clear light to all the ſtreets and windowes 
as they paſſed. 

The marche was ſlowe, in regard of their great number, butt 
* more interrupted by the multitude of the ſpeCtators, in the ſtreets, 
* beſides the windowes, and they all ſeemed loth to part with ſo glo- 
* rious a ſpectacle. _ 

„ This gave opportunity to Hyde and Whitelocke, who uſual- 
ly were togither, to take a coach, and by the other way, to gett 
before them to Whitehall, where they found the fayre banquetting 
* houſe, ſo crowded with fayre ladyes, gliſtering with their rich 
clothes, and richer jewells, and with lords and gentlemen of great 
quality, that there was ſcarſe roome for the king and queen to 
enter in. They ſaw that all things were in readineſs there, and 
* the lord Chamberlein carryed them up to the chamber of the 
beautiful and ingenious counteſs of Caernaryon his daughter, 
* whoſe company was no ſmalle pleaſure and refreſhment. 

The king and queen ſtood at a windowe, looking ſtreight for- 
<« ward into the ſtreet, to ſee the maſque come by, and being de- 
* lighted with the noble bravery of it, they ſent to the mar- 
* ſhall to defire that the whole ſhow might fetch a turne about the 
* Tiltyeard, that their majeſtyes might have a double view of them; 
* which was done accordingly, and then they allighted att White- 
* hall gate, and were conducted to ſeverall roomes and places pre- 
*« pared for them. | 7 

The horſemen of the maſque, and other gentlemen of the Innes 
* of court, fate in the gallery reſerved for them, and thoſe of the 
committee that were preſent were with them; only Hyde and 
* Whitelocke were placed below among the grandees, and neare the 
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*« ſceane, that they. might be ready to give aſſiſtance, if there ſhould 
© be occaſion, and as an extraordinary favour to them att that time, 
and in that preſence. 

„The king and queen and all their noble train being come in, 
ce the maſque began, and was incomparably performed, in the daun- 
* cing, ſpeeches, Muſicke, and ſceanes ; the daunces, figures, proper- 
ce ties, the voices, inſtruments, ſongs, aiers, compoſures, the words 
« and actions were all of them exact, none fayled in their parts, and 
the ſceanes were molt curious and coſtly. 

* The queen did the honour to ſome of the maſquers to daunce 
with them herſelfe, and to judge them as good dauncers as ever 
* the ſawe, and the great ladyes were very free and civill in daunc- 
* ing with all the maſquers as they were taken out by them. 

Thus they continued in their ſports untill it was allmoſt morn- 
* ing, and then the king and queen retiring, the maſquers and Innes 
* of court gentlemen were brought to a ſtately banquett, and af- 
te ter that was diſperſed, every one departed to his own quarters. 

* The queen, who was ſo delighted with theſe ſolemnities, deſired 
< to ſee this ſhow acted over again. Whereupon, an intimation be- 
ing given to my lord Major of London, he invited the king and 
* queen and the maſquers to the citty, and entertained them with 
* all ſtate and magnificence, att Merchant Taylor's hall. Thither 
* marched through the citty, the ſame ſhow that went to White- 
hall, and the ſame maſque was again repreſented in the ſame ſtate 
and equipage as before. This alſo gave great contentment to their 
e majeſtyes, and no leſs to the cittizens, eſpecially thoſe of the 
younger ſort, and of the female ſexe, and it was to the great ho- 
* nour and no leſs charge of the lord Major and freemen. 

After theſe dreames paſt, and theſe pompes vaniſhed, all men 
«« were ſatisfied by the committee juſtly and bountifully. 

* For the Muſicke, which was particularly committed to my 
charge, I gave to Mr. Ives, and to Mr. Lawes . 100 a piece, 
for their rewards ; for the 4 French gentlemen, the queen's ſer- 
vants, I thought that a handſome and liberall gratifying of them 
| would be made known to the queen, their miſtris, and well taken 
by her. I therefore invited them one morning to a collation, att 
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* St. Dunſtan's taverne, in the great room, the oracle of Apollo, 
* where each of them had his plate lay'd for him, covered, and the 
© napkin by it, and when they opend their plates they found in each 
*« of them forty pices of gould, of their maſter's coyne, for the firſt 
„ diſh, and they had cauſe to be much pleaſed with this ſurpriſall. 

The reſt of the muſitians had rewards anſwearable to their parts 
* and qualities; and the whole charge of the Muſicke came to 
« about one thouſand pounds. The clothes of the horſemen rec- 
„ koned one with another at 4.100 a ſuit, att the leaft, amount. 
ed to J. 10,000. The charges of all the reſt of the maſque, 
* which were borne by the ſocieties, were accounted to be above 
* twenty thouſand pounds. 


J was ſo converſant with the muſitians, and ſo willing to gaine 


their favour, eſpecially at this time, that I compoſed an Aier my- 
« ſelfe, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Ives, and called it Whþrrelocke's 
* Coranto; which being cried up, was firſt played publiquely, by 


* the Blackefryar's Muſicke, who were then eſteemed the beſt” 


* of common muſitians in London. Whenever I came to that 


* houſe (as I did ſometimes in thoſe dayes), though not often, to 


*« ſee a play, the muſitians would preſently play Yb:telocke's Coran- 
* to, and it was ſo often called for, that they would have it played 
twice or thrice in an afternoon, The Queen hearing it, would 
not be perſuaded that it was made by an Engliſhman, bicauſe ſhe 
e ſaid it was fuller of life and ſpirit than the Engliſh aiers uſe to be; 
* butt ſhe honoured the Coranto and the maker of it with her ma- 


* jeſtyes royall commendation. It grew to that requeſt, that all 


* the common mulitians in this towne, and all over the kingdome, 
gott the compoſition of it, and played it publiquely in all places, 
for above thirtie years after.” 

Among other moral reflexions, addreſſed to his family, on ſuch 
vanities as he had been deſcribing, lord commiſſioner Whitelocke 
adds: yet Tam farre from diſcommending the knowledge of this 
* art {Muſic), and exerciſe of this recreation for a diverſion, and ſo 
das you ſpend not too much of your time in it, that I aduiſe you 
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din this as in other accompliſhments, that you indeavour to gett to 
* ſome perfection, as I did, and it will be the more ornament and 
delight to you. I have here inſerted this Aier, in order to pre- 

ſerve it for your uſe, if any of you ſhall delight in it (&). - 


Whitelacke's Coranto. 
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(#) Whitelocke's labour, remembered in his children, MS. 
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The ſame year, beſides the Faithjul Shepherdeſs of Fletcher, 
which was repreſented at court, to which Sir William Davenant 
furniſhed a kind of prelude, or prologue, which was ſet to Muſic, 
the maſque called Cælum Britannicum, written by Thomas Carew, 
was performed at Whitehall, by the King, Queen, duke of Lenox, 
P p 2 earls 
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carls of Devonſhire, Holland, and many other nobles of the court (H. 

Inigo Jones was the machiniſt, and Henry Lawes the muſician. 
The vocal Muſic, however, was only introduced at the latter end, 
where about a hundred verſes were ſung, 

In 1634, an Entertainment, entitled Love's Welcome, written by 
Ben Jonſon, was repreſented before their majeſties at Bo//over, the 
ſeat of the earl of Newcaſtle. But this year furniſhes a memorable 
æra in the annals of Poetry and Muſic, by having given birth to the 
Maſk of Comus. 

This drama, written by Milton, was ſet by Henry Lawes, who 
performed in it the part of Ti; and, in 1637, being likewiſe 
the editor of the poem, when it was firſt publiſhed, dedicated it to 
John Lord Viſcount Brackley, who had repreſented the part of the 
Elder Brother, at Ludlow Caſtle. 

This young nobleman was but twelve years old at the time of the 
exhibition. His brother, Thomas, who played the Second Brother, 
was {till younger; and lady Alice Egerton, whoacted the part of the 
Lady in Comus, could not be more than thirteen years old. Theſe 
perſonages, and many more of the famuly, were buried at Gadeſden, 
in Hertfordſhire, where their monuments are ftill to be feen. The 
family lived at Aſhridge, formerly a royal palace, in the pariſh of 
Gadeſden, and ſtill the refidence of their illuſtrious 40050 8 the 
preſent duke of Bridgewater. Milton, when he wrote this maſk, 
lived at Harefield, in the neighbourhood of Afhridge. The two bro- 
thers had appeared at court, 1633, in the maſk of Cælum Britanni- 
cum, even before they performed in Comus. Their ſiſter, lady Pe- 
nelope Egerton, acted at court (or rather danced), with the us 
in Ben Jonſon's maſk of Ch/7r1d7a, 1630 (m). 

A letter from Sir Henry Wootton to the author, concerning Co- 
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%) Though the maſques of this reign are 
frequently ſaid, in the title- page, and dra- 
matis perſonce, to have been ferformed by the 
king, queen, and nobles of their court, yet 
it does not appear, that theſe great perſon- 

ages often took part in the dialogue or fongs 
ot the piece; but generally appeared on the 
ſtage in the ſplendid ballets only, as dan- 
cers, repreſenting mythological or allegori- 


1 


cal characters. Indeed, the queen, at the 
time of the firſt maſques of this reign, can 
hardly be ſuppo'ed ſufficiently exerciſed in 
our language to undertake a part in which 
declamation was neceſſary. 

(n) See the notes of Mr. T. Warton's 
excellent edition of Milton's Poems upon ſe- 
vcral Occaſions, 


Mus, 
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mus, is ſtill extant; in which he ſays, I ſhould much commend 
« the tragical (ſerious) part, if the lyrical did not raviſh me with a 
certain Dorique delicacy in your ſongs and odes, whereunto I muſt 
e plainly confeſs to have ſeen yet nothing parallel in our language : 
* Tþ/a mollities.” This letter is dated 1638, and firſt appeared pre- 
fixed to Comus, in the edition of 1645, when the en firſt ſet 
his name to the poem. 

Comus was publiſhed, by Lawes, without the 1 name, 
which Sir H. Wootton, in 1638, thanks Milton himſelf for diſcloſ- 
ing to him by letter. The editor, in his dedication to lord Brack- 
ley, ſays, that © although not openly acknowledged by the the au- 
* thor, yet it is legitimate offspring, ſo lovely, and ſo much to be 
e defired, that the often copying of it hath tired my pen, to give 
* my ſeverall friends ſatisfaction, and brought me to the neceſſity 


* of Fe it to the publick view.” 
Milton put a fine eulogium on the muſician Lawes, into his 


own mouth, in the character of the Attendant Spirit, who ſays, 


. A but I muſt put off 


© Theſe. my ſky robes, ſpun out of Iris woof, 

„And take the werd and- likeneſs of a ſwain, 

«© That to the ſervice of this houſe belongs (n), 

* Who with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth-dittied ſong, 
„Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they roar, 
And huth the waving, woods, nor of leſs faith— (). 


(2) Lawes taught Muſic in lord Bridge: 


water's family, and the lady Alice, Who 


played the Lacy | in the maſk, was his ſcho- 
lar. To this 

when ſhe was lady Vaughan and Carbury, 
and to her ſiſter Mary, lady Herbert of 
Cherbury, he dedicate the firſt book of his 
AyRrEs AND DIALOGVUEs, for one, two, 
and three Voyces, &e. London. fn his 


- dedication to theſe ladies, be ſays, no | 


© fooner thought of making theſe publick, 


than ef inſcribiog them to your lady ſi ps 


% moit of them being compoſed when I was 
employed by your ever honoured parents 


to attend your lad yſhips education in Mu- 


„fick; who, as in other accompliſhments, 
«« fit for perfons of your quality, excelled: 
« moſt ladies, eſpecially in vocal Muſicke, 


ady, nineteen years after, 


herein you were ſo abſ6tfte;rhat you yougave 


e and honour to all I ſet and taught you. 
(„) Again, v. 404, an encomium is pra- 
nounced upon him, with more dehicacy and 
propriety, by the Elder Brother + 
« Thyrſis ? whoſe artful ſtrains have oft 
«delay'd 
© The Jer brook to hear his ma- 
«at drigal, 
And fweeten'd every KEY roſe of the 
dale!“ 
Vet ain another is put into his un mouth, 
v. 623 
64 He lov'd me well, and oft would beg 
: 2% me fing. 
N « Which * 2 1 did, he on ſe tender 
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A very ſmall part of this maſk, in its original ſtate, was ſung : Swee? 
cho; Sabrina fair; Back ſhepherds back ; and the paſſages beginning, 
T5 the ocean now I fly; and Now-my taſk is ſmoothly done, are ſaid to 
have been ell the portions of this drama that were ſet to Muſic by 


Henry Lawes ; and this opinion is founded on a manuſcript copy 


of the Muſic to theſe ſtrains, in the compoſer's own hand-writing ; 
however, beſides the Muſic for the meaſure, or dance of Comus's at- 
tendants, between the verſes 144 and 145, and the % Mujic, pre- 
ſcribed before verſe 659y we are told in the drama, after verſe 889, 
that Sabrina riſes, attended by water-nyaiphs, and f ings, 

By the ruſhy fringed bank, &c.“ | 


And before verſe 966, it is ſaid, “ This ſecond ſong preſents them 
* (the two brothers and the lady) to their father and mother.” 

So that though no more of the original Mufic'is to be found than 
that faid to ſubſiſt in the compoſer's own hand writing, yet more 
ſeems to have been produced, even by Milton's own direction. 

The notes ſet by Lawes to the ſong of Sweet Echo, neither con- 
ſtitute an air, nor melody; and, indeed, they are even too frequent- 
ly prolonged for recitative. It is difficult to give a name, from the 
copious technica with which the art of Muſic is furniſhed, to ſuch 
a ſeries of unmeaning ſounds. Nor dozs the compoſer,. otherwiſe 
than comparatively, ſeem to merit the great praiſes beſtowed upon 
him by Milton and others for his “ exact accommodation of the 
« accent of the Muſic and the quantities ofthe: verſe,” which per- 


haps, without a very nice examinatien, has been granted to him by 
late writers. As no accompaniment, but a dry baſe, ſeems to have 


been given to this ſong by the compoſer, it is eur to imagine how 
the Lady was able 

16 to wake the courteous Ecno 

« To give an anſwer from her moſſy couch.” 


Here was a favourable opportunity ſuggeſted to the muſician for 
inſtrumental r:tornels and iterations, of which, however, he made 


no uſe. 
I ſhall here preſent the critical reꝛder with the ſong , as ſet by 


Lawes, and then refer to ſuch places as ſeem ind chf. even 
on the ſide of accent and quantity, 
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Air in Comur, as originally ſet by Henry Lawes. 
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The long note given to the firſt ſyllable of the word violet, to 
ſad (tad fong), have (have Hd), feet (ſweet gueen), tell (tell me), 
and the firſt ſyllable of the word daughter, on the unaccented part 
of the bar, are all inaccuracies of muſical accentuation. And in the 
laſt bar, line firſt of this page, the interval from F ſharp to E natu- 
ral, the ſeventh above, is certainly one of the molt diſagreeable 


notes in melody that the ſcale could furniſh. 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould be glad, indeed, to be informed by the moſt excluſive 
admirer of old ditties, what is the mufical merit of this ſong, except 
inſipid fimplicity, and its having been ſet for a ſingle voice, inſtead 
of being mangled by the many-headed monſter, Madrigal ? 

In 1635, was performed at the duke of York's palace, in the Mid- 
dle Temple, The Triumpbhs of the Prince d Amour, a maſque written 
by Sir William Davenant, of which the vocal and inſtrumental 
Muſic, with the ſymphonies, are faid to have been compoſed by 
William and Henry Lawes. 1636, The King and Queen's Enter- 
tainment, at Richmond, a maſque. Simon Hopper is faid to have 
conducted the dancing, and Charles Hopper to have compoſed the Mu- 
ſic. It was contrived expreſsly, for the queen to ſee prince Charles dance 
in it, who was then but ſix years old. In 1637, Britannia Tri- 
umphans, a maſque, by Sir William Davenant and Inigo Jones, was 
performed at Whitehall; as was Microcoſinus, another drama of the 
ſame kind, at the olay-houſs in Saliſbury Court ; which ſeems to 
have been the firſt Engliſh maſque repreſented on a public ſtage. 
Luminalia, or the Feſtrval of Light, a maſque, was alſo repreſented 
by the queen and the ladies. of court, with decorations by Inigo 
Jones. 1638, The Glories of Spring, a maſque, by Nabbs ; and 
The Temple of Love, another, by Sir William Davenant, and repre- 
ſented by the Queen and her ladies at Whitehall, was one of the 
moſt magnificent of the times. In this dr:ma about one hundred 

and fifty verſes were ſung. 

In 1639, Salmacida Spolia, a maſque, written likewiſe by Sir 
William Davenant, and ſet to Muſic by Lewis Richard, maſter of 
his majeſty's Muſic /p}, with machines and decorations by Inigo 
Jones, was the laſt drama of this kind in which their majeſties con- 
deſcended to perform in perſon. Other ſcenes more tragic and 
difficult to ſupport, were preparing for theſe unfortunate princes, 
in which they exhibited, to the wondering world, a ſpectacle that 
required no mimic pathos to render it intereſting ! AB 

During the reign of James I. the national rage for dramatic re- 
preſentations ſeems to have been exceſſive, as we are told that no leſs 


(p) This muſician's name has occurred no where elſe in my reſearches, 
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ſuch a gloom, at this time not only partook of all the innocent and 
contributed to them himſelf, by his own performance (9). 


may have miſled him in the more momentous concerns of govern- 


and amuſements of his court, will be found more moderate, and 
perhaps more innocent, than that of ſecret ſervice in later times; and 
however gloomy ſtate-reformers may execrate this prince, it would 
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than ſeventeen play-houſes were then open in London; and in 
that of his ſucceſſor, though their number was confiderably dimi- 
niſhed, yet fix were {till allowed for the amuſement of the public: 
however, as theſe were little better than booths, erected in tennis- 
courts, cock-pits, the large rooms of inns, taverns, ale-houſes, or 
in the gardens or yards of ſuch places, it does not appear that any one 
of them was fufhciently ſplendid or commodious for the reception 
of their majcities and the firſt perſonages in the kingdom ; fo that 
the royal paſſion for dramatic amuſements vented itſelf wholly with- 
in the walls of the court, for the meridian of which the perform- 
ance of maſques was totally calculated. And the king, over whoſe 
countenance and reign his ſubſequent misfortunes ſeem to have caſt 


decorous gaieties of his court, but ſometimes, in particular maſques, 
This prince, however his judgment, or that of his counſellors, 


ment, appears to have been poſſeſſed of an invariable good taſte in 
all the fine arts ; a quality which, in leſs moroſe and fanatical times, 
would have endeared him to the moſt enlightened part of the nation: 
but now his patronage of poetry, painting, architecture, and Muſic, 
was ranked among the deadly fins, and his paſſion for the works of 
the beſt artiſts in the nation, profane, pagan, popiſh, idolatrous, 
dark, and damnable. As to the expences of his government, for the 
levying which he was driven to illegal and violent expedients, if 
compared with what has been fince peaceably and chearfully granted 
to his ſucceſſors, his extravagance in ſupporting the public ſplendor 


be ungrateful, in profeſſors of any of the fine arts, to loſe all reve- 


rence for the patron of Ben Jonſon, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and Dr, 
Child. | 


() The early pictures of this prince ex- whole length at Verſailles, by Vandyke, 
hibit a much more ſerene andchearful coun- which my worthy friend Sir Robt, Strange 
tenance than thoſe that were painted during has ſo exquiſitely engraved, 
his troubles ; particularly the admirable | 


Charles 
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Charles I. very early in his reign manifeſted a diſpoſition to en- 
courage the liberal arts; particularly Muſic, by the charter granted 
to Nicholas Laniere, already mentioned. In the .cleventh year of 
his reign he granted a more extenſive charter to the moſt eminent 
muſicians living at the time, incorporating them by the ſtyle and 
titles of marſhall, wardens, and cominality of the arte and ſcience 
of Muſick in WESTMINSTER, in the county of Middleſex; inveſt- 
ing them with various extraordinary powers and privileges, which 
charter he confirmed in the fourteenth year of his reign. | 

The patent roll of this charter} which. bears date 15 Jul. xi. Car 
is s depoſi ted in the Chapel of the Rolles; of Which the Glowing is is 
the purport. 

* Whereas' Ed. IV. by his letters patent under the greate ſeale 
<6 of his realme of) England, bearing date the foure and. twentieth 
% day of Aptill, in the nynth yeare of his reigne, did for him and 
* his heires give and graunte licence unto Walter Haliday Marſhall 
* and John Cliff, and others, then minſtrells of the ſaid king, that 
* they by themſelves ſhould in deed. and name be one body and 
* cominality, perpetual: and capable in tha lawe, and ſhould have 
* perpetual ſucceſſion: and that as welli the: minſtrells of the ſaid 
* king, which then were, as other minſtrells of the ſaid king, and 
* his heires which ſhould be after ward, might at their pleaſure name, 
s chuſe, ordeine, and ſucceſſively conſtitute from amongſt them- 
< ſelves, one marſhall able and fitt to remaine in that office during 
< his life, and alſoe twoe wardens every years, to ns the ſaid 
fraternity and guild! T n tic! 

This charter being manifeſtly intended to e the power 
and effects of the muſician's company in the city, recites that . cer- 
< taine perſons, ſuggeſting themſelves to be freemen of a pretended 
ſociety of minſtrells in the cittie of London, in prejudice of the 
< previledges aforeſaid did by unlawful fuggeſtions procure of 
and from king James of ever bleſſed memory, letters patent to 
incorporate them by the name of maſter, wardens, and cominali- 
< ty of the arte or ſcience of the muſicians of London. And a- 
mongſt divers other privlledges, to graunte unto them the ſurvey, 
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* by the ſaid court accordingly, and the ſaid letters patont, vacated 


vereignty over the minſtrels of that palatinate (r); and none were 
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*« ſcrutiny, correction, and government of all and ſingular the mu- 
< ficians and minſtrells within the ſaid cittie of London, ſuburbs, 
< liberties, and precincts of the faid cittie, or within three miles of 
* the ſaid cittie. By colour whereof they endeavoured to exclude the 
< muſicians and minſtrells- enterteyned into the king's ſervice, and 
„all others expert and learned in the ſaid arte and ſcience of Mu- 
** fick, from teaching and practiſing the ſame within the ſaid cittie, 
* and three miles thereof, that would not ſubject themſelves. unto. 
* their ſaid pretended fraternity, or purchaſe their approbation there- 
e whto, although greate part of them were RISE unſtaifull ; in 
« the faid art and ſcience of Muſick.” 

It further recites, that at the proſecution of N icholas bene 
* Thomas Ford, Jerome Laniere, Clement Laniere, Andrewe Laniere, 
Thomas Pay, John Cogſhall, Anthony Roberts, Daniell Farrant, 


John Lanieie, Alfanſo Feraboſco, Henry Feraboſco, Edward Worm- 
all, and John Drewe, muſicians enterteyned in the king's ſervice, a 


bs ire facias had bin brought in the king's name againſt the ſaid 
* pretended maſter, wardens, and cominality of the art and ſcience 
* of the muſicians of London, in the high: court of Chaneery, for 
the cancelling and making voide of the faid letters patent; and 
* that judgement at their ſaid proſtcution had been had and given 


and cancelled thereuppon.” 

The king therefore, for and in ada of the good and 
faithful ſervice which his ſaid muſicians had done and performed 
„ unto. him, and in purſuance of the intent and meaninge of the ſaid 
king Edward the Fourth, in his'faid recited letters patent men- 
« tioned, of his ſpeciall grace, certaine knowledge, and mere mo- 
<« tion, bor n for him, his heires and ſucceſſors, will, ordeine, &c.“ 

The powers granted to. this company extended throughout the 
whole realm of England, the county palatine of Cheſter only ex- 


cepted, in favour of the ancient claim of the Dutton family to ſo- 


ſuffered to exerciſe and practiſe the art or ſcience of Muſic without 


a licence granted to them by this company, after trial of their abili- 


(n) See Vol. II. p. 359. a 
ties. 
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ties. Powers with which, it is to be feared, no men, or ſet of men, 
can ever be ſafely truſted: as envy, ſelfiſnneſs, and mere love of 
rule and importance, will incline them to ſhut the door on merit, 
as a more formidable crime and diſqualification than dulneſs or the: 
want of talents ; inſtances of which unſeraphic ſpirit have, however 
ſtrange, manifeſted themſelves even in our own times. 

From 1639, till the violent death of this monarch, every year 
was marked by ſome calamity er tragical event: in 1640, open 
diſcontents and preparations for rebellion, 1641, Strafford beheaded ; 
1642, civil war began; 1643, the liturgy and cathedral ſervice a- 
boliſhed; 1644, archbiſhop Laud beheaded ; 1645, the king ob- 
liged to quit Oxford, and take the field; 1646, being defeated at 
Naſeby, he ſurrenders his perſon to the Scots, who deliver him to. 
the parliament, by whom he is kept in different priſons till his exe 
cution, 1649. 

The total ſuppreſſion of cathedral ſervice in 1643, gave a griev- 
ous wound to ſacred Muſic; not only checking its cultivation, but 
annihilating as much as poſſible the means of reſtoring it, by de- 
ſtroying all the church-books, as entirely as thoſe of the Romiſh 
communion had been. at the time of the Reformation. Nothing 
now but ſyllabic and uniſonous pſalmody was authoriſed in the 
Church; organs Were taken down, organiſts and choirmen turned 
adriſt, and the art of Muſie, and indeed all the arts but thoſe of 
killing, canting, and hypocriſy, were diſcouraged. 

This accounts for much of the barbariſm into which Muſic was 
thrown during the reigns of James and Charles I. which were 
waſted in an almoſt perpetual ſtruggle between privilege and prero- 
zative, democracy and tyranny; the crown fearful and unwilling to 
grant too much, and the people, almoſt all Puritans and Levellers, 
determined to be fatisfied with nothing that- could be. offered, ren- 
dered approximation utterly impracticable. 

During ſuch contentions, what leiſure or diſpoſition could there 
be for the culture of arts which had no connexion with the reign- 
ing intereſts and paſſions of men? The fine arts have been very 
truly and emphatically called the Arts Peace, and the celebrated 

7 periods 
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periods in which they made the moſt conſiderable ſtrides towards 


perfection, were calm and tranquil. | 

But no war is ſo fatal to elegance, refinement, and ſocial comforts 
and amuſements, as a civil war it is not national hatred then, but 
perſonal, which ſharpens the ſword and actuates vengeance. In a 
foreign war, though we wiſh to humble and debilitate a rival ation, 
we pity, and often eſteem, ſuffering individuals; but when the ob- 
jects of animoſity are near us, and in a manner uritate the fight, 
we never think we can be ſafe but by extirpation. We not only 
aſſail their perſons and property, but every ſublunary enjoyment. 
The Loyaliſts, in Charles's time, were attached to the hierarchy and 
ancient rites of the Church, which included the uſe .of the organ, 
and the ſolemn and artificial uſe of voices; but if they had any one 
cuſtom or enjoyment which excited in the Puritans a more acrimo- 
nious hatred towards them than another, it was that of celebrating 
religious rites with good Muſic. The Cavaliers, in their turn, were 
equal enemies to the coarſe, vociferous and clamorous pſalmody of 
the Puritans; ſo that a reciprocal and univerſal intoleration pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom, during more than half a century: 
for though the mutual hatred of contending parties did not burſt 
into open war till late in Charles's reign, it was ſecretly fermenting 
all the time his father ſate on the throne; and, indeed, nothing but 
the vigour and vigilance of Elizabeth's government curbed the mu- 
tinous ſpirit of the times, while ſhe was at the helm. 

During the grand rebellion and interregnum, muſicians who 
had employment either in the chapels royal; cathedrals, or public 
exhibitions in the capital, were forced to ſculk about the country, 
and ſolicit an aſylum in the houſes of private patrons, whoſe man- 
fions, and abilities to protect them, muſt have been very precarious. 
And, indeed, if they could have been rendered permanent, they 
would not ſo much have contributed to the advancement of the art, 
as the pride, effort, and emulation of working for a ſevere and faſ- 
tidious public would have done. Many a man of creative genius 
and gigantic abilities, has been manacled by idleneſs, vanity, and 
ſelf-applauſe in a private ſtation, where, ſafe from rivals, and certain 
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of the approbation of a ſmall, and perhaps ignorant and partial cir- 


ele of friends, he has degenerated into liſtleſſneſs, conceit, and affecta- 
tion. 


As there were few appeals to the public judgment in muſical 


productions. or performances during theſe turbulent times, the pri- 
vate patrons, as well as the profeſſors of the art themſelves, were ea- 
ſily ſatisfied; as appears by the wretched and vapid compoſitions 
that were publiſhed, and the unlimited praiſes beſtowed on them in 
encomiaſtic verſes, ſtill worſe than the Muſic. . 


But though the muſicians ſelected by Charles, for his private 


concerts,. were not men of great genius or abilities, yet his majeſty 


cannot be accuſed of either ignorance or partiality in his choice of 


them, for the nation at that time could boaſt of no better. 
William and Henry Lawes were at this time in ſuch general fa- 


vour, that though the kingdom was divided into factions, and men 
not only varied more in their principles, but diſputed them with 


more. violence, than at any other period of our hiſtory, yet there was 
but one opinion concerning the abilities of theſe muſicians. 
William: Lawes, the elder ſon of Thomas Lawes, a vicar- 
choral of the cathedral church of Saliſbury, and a native of that city, 
was placed early in life under Coperario for his muſical education, 
at the expence of the earl of Hertford *. His firſt preferment was in 
the choir of Chicheſter, but he was ſoon called to London, where, 
in 1602, he was ſworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal ; which 
place, however, he reſigned in 1611, and became one of the private, 
or chamber muſicians, to Charles, then prince, and afterwards king. 
Fuller fays, he was reſpected and beloved of all ſuch perſons as 
** caſt any looks towards virtue and honour ;”” and he ſeems well 
entitled to this praiſe. He manifeſted his gratitude and loyalty to 
his royal maſter by taking up arms in his cauſe againſt the parlia- 
ment. And though to exempt him from danger, lord Gerrard, 
the king's general made him a commiſſary in the royal army, yet the 
activity of his ſpirit diſdaining this intended ſecurity, at the ſiege of 


This muſician was an Engliſhman; but ed his name from Cooper to Coperario. 
having been in Italy, at his return he chang- 


Cheſter, 
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Cheſter, 1645, he loſt his life by an accidental ſhot. The king is 
faid, by Fuller, to have been fo affected at his loſs, that though he 
was already in mourning for his kinſman lord Bernard Stuart, killed 
at the ſame ſiege, his majeſty put“ on particular mourning for his 
dear ſervant William Lawes, whom he commonly called the Fa- 
* ther of Muſick (s).“ 

His chief compoſitions were Fantaſias for viols, and ſongs and 
ſymphonies for Maſques. Though his brother Henry, in the pre- 
face to the Choice Pſalmes for three voices, which they publiſhed 
Jointly, boaſts that he compoſed more than thirty ſeveral forts of 
« Muſic for voices and inſtruments, and that there was not any in- 
e .ftrument in uſe in his time but he compoſed for it as aptly as if 
he had only ſtudied that.” In Dr. Aldrich's Collection, Chriſt- 
.chuch, Oxon. there is a work -of his called Mr. William Lawes's 
Great Conſort, herein are fix ſetts of Muſicke, 6 books.” His 
Royal Conjart for two treble viols, two viol da gambas, and a through- 
beſe(t), which was always mentioned with reverence by his admirers 
in the laſt century, 4s one of the moſt dry, aukward, and unmean- 
ing compolitions I ever remember to have had the trouble of ſcor- 
ing. It muſt, however, have been produced early in his life, as 
there are no bars, and the paſſages are chiefly ſuch as were uſed in 
queen Elizabeth's time. In the muſic-ſchool at Oxford are two 
large manuſcript volumes of his works in ſcore, for various inſtru- 
ments ; one of which includes his original compoſitions for maſques, 
performed before the king, and at the Inns of court. 

His anthem for four voices, in Dr. Boyce's ſecond volume, is the 
beſt and moſt ſolid compoſition that I have ſeen of this author; 
though it is thin and confuſed in many places, with little melody, 
and a harmony in the chorus, p. 201, which I am equally unable to 
underſtand or reconcile to rule or to my own ears. He muſt have 
been conſiderably older than his brother Henry, though they fre- 
quently compoſed in conjunction. I am, however, unable to clear 
up this point of primogeniture: Henry's name is placed firſt in the 


(s) Wiltſhire, companied with chords, and only implies a 


% Here the term 2horovgh baſe occurs, conſtant 2. without reſts, 
without figures or reference to its being ac- 


Choice 
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Choice Pſalmes, publiſhed in 1648 ; in the preface to which he ſays, 
<* as for that which is my part in this compoſition—it takes prece- 
* dence of order only, not of worth.” And yet he ſays of his own 
tunes juſt before, ** they had their birth at the ſame time as his.” 
Beſides the pſalms at the end of Sir William Davenant's maſque call- 
ed the Triumphs of the Prince q Amour, 1635, it is ſaid, that“ the 


% Mufick of the ſongs and ſymphanies were excellently compoſed 


« by Mr. William and Mr. Henry Lawes, his majeſty's ſervants.” 
Several of the ſongs of William Lawes occur in the collections 
of the times, particularly in John Playford's Mica! Companion, 
rt the ſecond, confiſting of dialogues, glees, ballads, and ayres, 
th words of which are'in general coarſe and licentious. The dia- 
logue part, which he furniſhed to this book is a ſpecies of recita- 
tive, wholly without accompaniment and the duet at laſt, which is 
called a chorus, is inſipid in melody, and ordinary in counterpoint. 
His boaſted canons, publiſhed by his brother Henry at the end of 
their pſalms, as proofs of his great abilities in harmony, when ſcored, 
appear ſo far from fiaithed compoſitions; that there is not one of 
chain totally free from Wee ks or r that bears the h of a . 
e 85 ay 
HENRY Lawss, thbiviher af William; was wividea diſciple 
of Coperario. By the cheque-book of the Chapel Royal it appears 
that he was ſworn in Piſteller, in January 1625 44), and in Novem- 
ber following, gentleman of the Chapel; after this he was appoint- 


ed clerk of the cheque, and one of the public and private muſicians 


to king Charles I. As the reputation of Henry Was ſtill higher, 
and more firmly eſtabliſhed than that of his Wecker it ſeems to re- 
quire more ample diſcuſſtun.. ds 

I have examined with care and candotir all the bits I can find 
of this compoſer, which are ftill very numerous, and am obliged to 
own myſelf unable, by rheir excellence, to account forithe: great re. 
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5 Baily, Jobnſon, and all the Lexicographers cer, imphes 1 not only an . Hebe a- tort 
are filent concerning this word; and unleſs Wen, Wi Maid def bot 
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putation he acquired, and the numerous panegyrics beſtowed upon 
him by the greateſt poets and muſicians of his time. His temper 
and converſation muſt certainly have endeared him to his acquaintance, 
and rendered them partial to his productions; and the praiſe of ſuch 
writers as Milton and Waller is durable fame. Tallis, Bird, or 
Gibbons, who were all infinitely ſuperior to Lawes, never had their 
abilities blazoned by cotemporary poets or hiſtorians of eminence. 
Fenton, the editor of Waller's works, tells us, that ** the beſt poets 
of his time were ambitious of having their verſes ſet to Muſic by 
this admirable artiſt;“ and, indeed, he not only ſct ſome of the 
works of almoſt every poet of eminence in Charles I. reign, but 
of young noblemen and gentlemen who ſeem only to have tried their 
ſtrength on the lyre for his uſe, and of whoſe talents for poetry no 
other evidence remains than what is to be found in Lawes's publi- 
cations (x). | rick bb 2795 

Waller has more than once beſtowed his fragrant incenſe on this 
muſician. Peck ſays, that Milton wrote his maſque at the re- 
« queſt of Lawes; but whether Milton choſe Lawes, or Lawes 
Milton for a colleague in Comus, it equally manifeſts the high rank 
in which he ſtood with the greateſt poets of his time. It would be 
liberal to cheriſh ſuch an idea; but it does ſometimes ſeem as if 
the twin- ſiſters, Poetry and Muſic, were mutually jealous. of each 
other's glory: “the lets intereſting my ſiſter's offspring may be, 
fays Poetry, © the more admiration will my own. abtain.”” Upon 
aſking ſame years ago, why a certain great prince continued to honour 
with ſuch peculiar marks of favour an old performer on the flute, 
when he had ſo many muſicians. of ſuperior abilities about him? I 
was anſwered, *© becauſe he plays wor/e, than. himſelf.” And who 
knows whether Milton and. Waller were not ſecretly influenced by 
ſome ſuch - conſideration ?. and. were. not. more pleaſed with Lawes 


(x) In his. firſt! book of Ayres and Dia- ſome of them excellent, by Thomas carl of 


legues for one, two, and three voyces, pub- Winchelſea, William earl of Pembroke, 
liſhed in 165 3,. four years after he loſt. his Joun cart of Briſtol, lord Broghill, Thomas 
royal maſter and patron, beſides a preface 


ler, Edward and John Phillips, the nephews Lucas, and Carew Raleigh, ſon of Sir Wal: 
of Milton, and others; there are. ſongs, ter Raleighi _ | [ett I 
BEL | for 


„ 


| arey, ſon of the earl of Monmouth, Hen- 
by himſelf, and encomiaſtic verſes by Wal- ry Noel ſon of lord Camden, Sir Charles 
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for not pretending to embelliſh or enforce the ſentiments of their N 


ſongs, but ſetting them to ſounds leſs captivating than the ſenſe. 

But bad as the Muſic of Lawes appears to us, it ſeems to have 
have been /ncerely admired by his cotemporaries, in general. It is 
not meant to infinuate that it was pleaſing to poets only, but that 
it was more praiſed by them than any other Muſic of the fame time. 
Though that of Laniere, Hilton, Simon Ives, Dr. Child, and others, 
ſeems preferable ; and-the Pen; whole e is fame, perhaps taught 
others to admire. 

The time was now come for fimplifying may and purifying 
melody 1 in England, as well as in Italy; and the beginning of this 
enterprize was not fortunate here any more than in that country : 
harmony and contrivance were relinquiſhed without a compenſation. 
Simplicity, indeed, was attained ;- but devoid of accent, grace, or in- 
vention. And this accounts for the ſuperiority of Church Muſic 
over ſecular at this period in every part of Europe, where canon, 
ſugue, rich harmony, and contrivance, were ſtill cultivated; while 
the firſt attempts at air and recitative were aukward, and the baſes 


thin and unmeaning. Indeed, the compoſers of this kind of 


Muſic had the ſingle merit to boaſt of affording the finger an op- 


portunity of letting the words be perfectly well underſtood; as their 


melodies, in general, conſiſted of no more notes than ſyllables, 
while the treble accompaniment, if it ſubſiſted, being in uniſon with 
the voice-part, could occaſion no embarraſſment or confuſion. 

But there ſeems as little reaſon for ſacrificing Mulic to poetry, 
as poetry to Muſic; and when the ſentiments of the poem are nei- 
ther enforced nor embelliſhed by the melody, it ſeems as if the 
words might be ſtill better articulated and underſtood by being read 
or declaimed than when drawled out in ſuch pfalmodic Ayres as thoſe 
of Henry Lawes and his cotemporaries. It has, however, been alk- 

ed © whoever reads the words of a ſong but the author?“ And 
there are certainly many favourite ſongs, which nothing but good 
Matic and good ſinging could ever bring into notice. However, 
there are poems, I will not call them ſongs, on ſubjects of wit and 
ſcience, which muſt ever be enfeebled by Muſic ; while others, 
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found in his whole book of Ayres. As to his knowledge and re- 


the ſecond, 1655; and the third, 1658. Beſides theſe, many of 
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truly lyric and confined to paſſion and ſentiment, travel quicker to 
the heart, and penetrate deeper into the ſoul by the vehicle of me- 
lody, than by that of declamation (5). But the time is not yet come 
for theſe diſcuſſions : when there is no poetry truly lyric, there can 
be no graceful or ſymmetric melody ; and, during the laſt century, 
there was certainly none which merited that title, in any language 
of Europe. £8632 

Though Henry Lawes ſeverely cenſures the admirers of Italian 
Muſic in his preface, yet his firſt cantata, Theſeus and Ariadne, is 
both in poetry and Muſic, an imitation of the famous ſcene in Mon- 
teverde's opera of Arianna, which was afterwards formed into a 
ſingle heroic ſong, entirely like this, in ſſilo recrtativo, without any 
air from beginning to end. After the operas of Rinuccini which had 
been ſet by Jacopo Peri, Giulio Caccini, and Monteverde, in that 
manner, at the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, had met with. 
ſuch univerſal applauſe in Italy, from the lovers of poetry and ſim- 
plicity, and enemies to madrigals and Muſic of many parts, this 
kind of compoſition had many imitators, not only in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. All the melodies of Henry Lawes remind us 
of recitative or pſalmody, and ſcarce any thing like an air can be 
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ſources in counterpoint, I am certain that they were neither great 
nor profound. | 

His works were chiefly publiſhed! under the title of Ayres and 
Dialogues, of which he printed three ſeveral books, the firſt in 16533 
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his ſongs and dialogues were publiſhed by Playford in collections, 
entitled Select mufical Ayres and Dialogues, by Dr. Wilſon, Dr. 
Charles Colman, Nicholas Laniere, and others. 


OF K 
. 


(y) I want not to ſet up one art againſt 
another, or to give a preference to ſinging o- 
ver declamation; but to aſſign to each its 
due place and praiſe. There are paſſages 
in our beſt plays which could never be ſung 
by the fineſt performer that ever exiſted, 10 
fo much effect as they have been ſpoken by 


8 


a Garrick or a Siddons; while in Metaſta- 
ſio's charming dramas, there are lines and 
ſtanzas, by which an audience, has been ot- 
ten more complately enrapt, when well ſet 
and well ſung by a melliſluous and touching 
voice, than by the moſt exquiſite declama- 
tion of the greateſt actors that ever exiſted. 


Though 
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Though moſt of the productions of this celebrated muſician are 
languid and infipid, and equally devoid of learning and genius, I 
ſhall point out what ſeem the moſt meritorious of his Ayres in theſe 
collections. 1 4 


Book I | — = . 
2 I 3 * Y 1 „ = 
p- 11. a 1 Jaz 
Care - leſs of love and tree from fears, &c. 


is one of the moſt pleaſing little airs that I have ſeen of this author. 

I ſhall inſert the following ſong entire, not ſo much on account 
of the beauty of the melody or harmony, though it is one of the 
beſt in thoſe particulars, as for the itingularity of the meaſure, which 
is ſuch as ſeldom occurs. Harry Carey's ballad, Of all the girl 
that are fo ſmart, &c. which is a ſlower kind of hornpipe, retcm - 
bles it the moſt of any air I can recollect. 


Song ſet by Henry Lawes. 
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heart and weeping eye, he wept and cried, how great's his 
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© Little love ſerves my turn, p. 18 of the ſame collection, is the 
gayeſt air I have ſeen by H. Lawes. His other moſt pleaſing ballads 
are thoſe beginning, If when the ſun,” p. 18, and Ben Johnſon's 
ſong, © Still to be neat, ſtill to be dreſs'd, fee Playford's Collec- 
tion. But the beſt of all his ſongs ſeems ** Come from the dun- 

* geon to the throne,” p. 167 of Playford's ſecond part; and 
* Amidft the myrtles as I walk,” is pleaſing pſalmody. 

The tunes which he ſet to Sandys's excellent verſion of the palms, 
as well as thoſe to the Choice P/almes of the fame paraphraſe which 
were compoſed by Hen. Lawes and his brother, in a kind of anthem or 
motet ſtyle, though uſhered into the word, in 1648, by ſuch innumer- 
able panegyrics in rhy me, are ſo far from being ſuperior to the ſylla- 
bic pſalmody of their predeceſſors who clothed Sternhold and Hopkins 
in Narcotic ſtrains, that they ſeem to poſſeſs not only leſs pleaſing 
melody, but leſs learned harmony, than may be found in anterior 
publications of the ſame kind. And this ſeems to be the opinion 
of the public: as they were never adopted by any vociferous frater- 
nity, or adtnitted into the pale of a fingle country church, that I 
have been able to diſcover, fince they were firſt printed. One of 
theſe, firſt publiſhed by Henry, to the ſeventy- ſecond plalm, has, 
indeed, long had the honour of being jingled by the chimes of St. 


Lawrence Jewry, fix times in the four and twenty hours, in a kind 


of Laus perpetua, ſuch as was eſtabliſhed in Plalmody-Iſland men- 
tioned in vol. II. p. 9. 

During the Civil War, Henry Lawes ſupported himſelf by teach- 
ing ladies to ſing (3); however, he retained his place in the Cha- 
pel Royal, and, at the Reitoration, compoſed the coronation anthem. 
Yet he did not long ſurvive this event, for, in Oct. 1662, he died, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


(z) Tt has, however, been roundly aſſert- 
ed, that ui follows fo naturally the 
*« ſmalleſt degree of proficiency on any in- 
«© ſtrument, that the learning of both is va- 
” neceſſary ; - and, in fact, thoſe that teach 


„e the hat pfichord are ow the only linging- 


©« maſters we know of, except a ſew illiterate 
« profefſors, who travel about the country, 
„and teach pſalmody by the notes, at Nen 


4 rates as the lower ſort of people are able 
© to pay.” 

And a writer living 1 in London had the 
courage to publiſh this opinion {6 lately as 
the year 477C! in ſpite of all the Palmas, 
Cocchis, Tedeſchinis, Ventos, . Sacchinis, 
Fiozzis, Mortellaris, Parſonſes, who want- 
ed to perſuade the world that they were 
linging-maf ers. | 

Dr. 
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Dr. Joux WIIso, a native of Feverſham, in Kent, was a gen- 
tleman of Charles the Firſt's chapel, and ſervant in ordinary to his 
majeſty, in the character of chamber-muſician. His inſtrument was | 
the lute, upon which he is ſaid to have excelled all the Engliſhmen of f 

his time; and, according to Ant. Wood, his royal maſter was ſo pleaſ- | 
ed with his talents, and had even ſuch a perſonal regard for him, that | 
he not only liſtened to him with the greateſt attention, but fre- 1 
quently condeſcended to lean or lay his hand. on. his ſhoulder, while 
he was playing. 

For the excellence of his performance we muſt now wholly. de- 
pend on tradition, as the: compoſitions he has left behind him for 
the lute are but feeble teſtimonies of a great hand. Nor will his 
vocal productions, or Fantaſias, either in print or manuſcript, gene- 
rate very exalted ideas of his genius or abilities as a compoſer. That 
he was admired by his majeſty, and by the lovers of Muſic at Ox- | 
ford, where he was honoured with the degree of doctor in. Muſic, | 
1644, and where he long reſided, proves more the low. ſtate of the 5 
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47 
art at this time, before the ears of the public were rendered diſcri- | 

f 
minative, by a variety of great and rival talents, than his own perfec-- 1 


tions. Little had been heard, and but little was expected. Swift ſays, 
** we admire a little wit in a woman, as we do a few words ſpoke. 
* plain by a parrot:” and it might more ſeriouſly be ſaid, that the beſt 
Muſic, during times of ignorance and inexperience, is perhaps more 
admired than the moſt exquiſite productions and performance of a 
more enlightened period. Nothing can prove this more clearly 
than the unbounded and hyperbolical praiſes beſtowed in France on 4 
the operas of Lulli, of which at preſent the whole nation is aſhamed. 11 
Dr. Wilſon, indeed, ſeems to have ſet. words to Muſic more clum- N 
ſily than any compoſer of equal rank in. the profeſſion; but as he 
was reſpected by his cotemporaries, and. held an. exalted rank in his 
art, a liſt ſhall here be inſerted of his works; not ſo much for their 
intrinſic worth, as to enable curious enquirers to judge for them- 


ſelves of the n which Muſic had made in. this hanke. 
when 
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when ſuch productions were in high favour, not only with the great- 
eſt perſonages but principal profeſſors of the times (a). 

* N/alterium Carolinum, the devotions of his ſacred majeſty in his 
* ſolitude and ſufferings, rendered in verſe, ſet to Mulic for 3 voices 
and an organ or theorbo.” Folio, 1657. 

** Cheerful Aires or Ballads firſt compoſed for one x ſingle voice, and 
5 ſince ſet for 3 voices.” Oxon. 1660. 

Aires to a voice alone, to a theorbo or baſs viol ;” theſe are 
printed in a collection entitled“ Select Aires and Dialogues,” folio, 


1053. | 
„Divine Services and Anthems, the words of which are in 


Clifford's Collection, Lond. 1663. 

He alſo compoſed Muſic to ſeveral of che odes of Horace, nd 
to ſome ſelect paſſages in Auſonius, Claudian, Petronius - Arbiter, 
and Statius; theſe were never publithed, but are preſerved in a 
manuſcript volume curiouſly bound in blue Turkey leather, with 
ſilver claſps, which the doctor preſented to the univerſity, with an 
injunction that no perſon ſhould be permitted to peruſe it till after 
his deceaſe. It is ſtill among the archives of the Bodleian Library. 

The compoſitions of Dr. Wilſon will certainly not bear a ſevere 
ſcrutiny either as to genius or knowledge. It is, however, not ea- 
ſy to account for the ignorance in counterpoint which is diſcoverable 
in many luteniſts of theſe times; for having harmony under their 
fingers, as much as the performers on keyed-inſtruments, it facili- 
tates their ſtudy, and ſhould render them deeper contrapuntiſts than 
the generality of flute-players, whoſe Gy mene are ic. 
verbial. 

On the ſurrender of the garriſon of the city of Oxford, 1646. Dr. 
Wilſon left the univerſity, and was received into the family of Sir 
William Walter, of Sarſden, in Oxfordſhire; but, in 16 56, he was 
conſtituted Muſic-profeflor, and had lodging aſſigned him in Bahol 
College, where, being aſſiſted by ſome of the Royaliſts, he lived ve- 


(a) See the verſes prefixed to the P/al- ter of chem, Athen. Oxon, xi. Faffi, col. 42. 
terium Carolinum, and Ant. Wood's dame. ; 
ry 
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ry comfortably, exciting in the univerſity, according to A. Wood, ſuch 

a love of Muſic, as in a great meaſure accounts for that flouriſhing ſtate 

in which it has long ſubſiſted there, and for thoſe numerous private 

muſio- meetings, of which this writer, in his own life, has given ſuch 
an amuſing relation. At the Reſtoration, Dr. Wilſon was appointed 
chamber-muſician to Charles II. and, on the death of Henry Lawes, 

1662, was again received into the Chapel Royal; when, quitting 

the Univerſity, he reſided conſtantly in London till the time of his 
deceaſe, at near ſeventy-nine years of age, in 1673. 

Joux HI TON, a bachelor in Muſic of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, organiſt of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, and alſo clerk of 
that pariſh, deſerves a niche in the muſical hiſtory of this period. 
He began to flouriſh in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign; 
as his naine appears among the compoſers who. contributed to the 
Triumphs , Oriana. His genius for compoſition, however, did not 
much expand, at leaſt publickly, during the next reign; though 
early in that of Charles I. he publiſhed Fa Las for three voices, and 
in 1652, an excellent collection of Catches, Rounds, and Canons, for 
three and four voices, under the quaint title of Catch that Catch can; 
among which there are many by himſelf, that were deſervedly admir- 
ed by his cotemporaries, and which {till afford great pleaſure to the 
lovers of this ſpecies of humorous and convivial effuſions (5). He 
died during the Protectorſhip, and was buried in the cloiſter of Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. He is ſaid to have had an anthem ſung in that 
church, before his body was brought out for interment; but as not 
only the cathedral ſervice was ſuppreſſed during this period, but the 
liturgy itſelf, and every ſpecies of choral Muſic, the fact ſeems un- 
likely, and ill- founded. n | a3 

During the moſt tranquil part of Charles's reign, it ſeems as if : NJ 
muſicians muſt have chiefly ſubſiſted on the houſehold and chapel 14 


(3) The firſt thirty-two Rounds, &c. in Brewer, Webb, Jenkins, Deering, ory 
this collection, are by Hilton himſelf, and and William Lawes, Thomas Holmes, Ed- 

the beſt that preceded thoſe of Purcell; yet mond Nelham, John Cobb, Dr. Wilſon, - 
there are NA tap in the ſubſequent Simon Ives, and two or three canons, by 


part of the book, by Bird, Cranford, Ellis, Thomas Ford, that are excellent, 
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eſtabliſhments, the munificence of their ſovereign, and private pa- 
tronage of the great; as, in ſummer, no ſuch places as Vauxhall, 

Ranelagh, or other public gardens, furniſhed them with employ- 
ment, or afforded them an opportunity of diſplaying their talents ; 
and in winter, there were no public concerts, either in the capital, or 
in provincial towns ; and, except the theatres, which employed but 
ſmall bands, there ſeem to have been no public means of ſubſiſtence for 
ſingers out of the church, or, except organiſts, for inſtrumental perfor- 
mers any where. Luxury was now leſs diffuſed through the kingdom 
than in ſubſequent times; for, in proportion as commerce has been 
extended, individuals have become rich, while the ſtate has been 
impoveriſhed. Nothing renders men leſs parſimonious and cir- 
cumſpect in their expences, than a ſudden and unexpected influx of 
ready money. Our anceſtors, whoſe income was circumſcribed, 
had little to ſpare for new modes and expenſive pleaſures. The 
great were munificent, but the reſt were neceſſarily economical. 

Though the muſical publications, during this contentious and 
turbulent reign, were but few; and though moſt of them have already 
been incidentally mentioned, they ſhall here be chronologically ar- 
ranged, for the reader's more eaſy inſpection. | 

1627. Fa Las for three Voices, by John Hilton. Morley, inimitation 
of Gaſtoldi, firſt publiſhed ſongs in Engliſh, under this trivial title. 
He was followed by Weelks, and Weelks by Hilton, who ſeems te 
have been the laſt that adopted it. The ſyllables fa la are uſed, 
in theſe light and gay compoſitions, as a kind of refrem or burden, 
.at the end of each couplet, or ſtanza. 

1629. French Court- Ayres with their Ditties Engliſhed, of 4 
and 5 parts, collected, tranſlated, and publiſhed by Edward Filmer, 
gent. dedicated to the Queen, folio. Theſe Ayres were chiefly com- 
poſed by Pierre Guedron, with two by Anthoine Boiſſet. There 
is very little muſical merit diſcoverable in theſe ſongs; which are, 
however, highly extolled in ſeveral copies of verſes prefixed to the 
book, and, among the reſt, in one by Ben Jonſon. The editor ſeems 
to have taken great pains in tranſlating the words, to7dem ſyllabis, in 
order to accommodate them to the original melodies. ; 
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1661. A briefe Inſtruction and Art of Canon, by Elway Bevin. 
See above, p. 328. 

1624. The Compleat Gentleman, by Henry Peacham, quarto. 
This book, though written in the reign of King James, ſeems not 
to have been publiſhed till this year. Among the numerous eſſays 
it contains, there is one on Myfic, which though not profound, yet 
will ſupply a lover of muſical hiſtory with the knowledge and opi- 
nions of an enquiring and enlightened Dilettante, during the early 
part of the laſt century. 

1636. The Principles of Migſił in finging and ſetting, with the two- 
fold Uſe therof, ecelefiaſtical and civil, by Charles Butler, Magd. Coll. | 
Oxf. maſter of arts, 4to. This tract, which is dedicated to Charles I. #1 
ſeems to have been the only theoretical or didactic work, publiſhed þ 
on the ſubje& of Muſic, during his reign. The author appears to 1 
have been a learned and ingenious man. He had previouſly pub- i 
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liſhed the Principles of Grammar, in which he had propoſed a new p 
and more fimple orthography for our language, of which Dr. John- þ 
fon has given an account in the grammar prefixed to his Dictionary. 4 
The Saxon and new characters he uſes, in order to explode ſuch letters 1 
as are redundant, or of uncertain powers, render this muſical tract A 
ſomewhat difficult to peruſe. It is, however, better digeſted, more i 


compreſſed, and replete with uſeful information, than any. work of 
the kind that appeared for more than a century after Morley's In- 
troduction. The quotations are perhaps too numerous, and the diſ- 3 
play of muſical erudition may be thought to border on pedantry; 
yet, allowing theſe to be cenſurable, the book contains more know- 
ledge, in a ſmall compaſs, than any other of the kind, in our lan- 
guage. 
3 1 Comus was publiſhed by Henry Lawes, but without the 
uſic. 
1638. Sandys' s Paraphraſe of the Plas was publiſhed, with 
tunes by Henry Lawes. 
1639. Aires and Madrigals for two, three, four, and frve voices, 
with a thorough-baſs, for the organ, or theorbo-lute, in the Italian 
88 2 Way, 
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way, by Walter Porter. Theſe ſcem to have been the laſt madri- 
vals that were publiſhed in England ; where, as well as on the Conti- 
nent, their favour being faded, this compoſer was not poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient genius or renown to revive it. This mufician, who was 
a. gentleman of the Chapel Royal to Charles I. publiſhed likewiſe 
Hymns and Motels, for two voices, 1057:; and the P/a/ms of San- 
dys's verſion, ſet likewiſe for two voices, with a thorough baſe for 
the organ. | 

1641. Barnard's ſelected Church-Mujic, of which an account 
has been already given. And, ſoon after, but without a date, Mu- 

ſica Deo facra et Ecclfpe Anglicane, by Thomas Tomkins, a publi- 
cation which has likewife been already recorded. | 

1648. The laſt muſical publication during the unfortunate life 

of Charles L. was © Choice Pſalmes put into Muſick for three Voices, 
by Henry and William Lawes, Brothers and Servants to his Ma- 
jeſtie. With divers Elegies, ſet to Muſick by {ev rall Friends up- 
* on the Death of William Lawes. And at the End of the 
* Thorough Bale are added nine Canons of three and foure Voices, 
© made by William Lawes.“ 

It is but Juſtice to ſay, that theſe pſalms are very inaccurately 
printed; yet, in ſcoring them, it is not difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
author's faults from thoſe of the printer. There is, indeed, no 
felicity diſcoverable throughout the Work; no attempt at air, expreſ- 
ſion, or new modulation ; all the movements being in one even 
tenor of mediocrity. 

Of theſe productions, dedicated to the King but a very ſhort time 
before his execution, and recommended by four copies of r 
one of which is a ſonnet by Milton, an opinion has already been 
given. However, to remove all ſuſpicion of prejudice againſt two — 
men, of whoſe abilities I wiſhed and expected to have had juſt cauſe 
to ſpeak with more reverence, the two following pſalms from this 
work are ſelected, in defence of my candour and fidelity. * 
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way, by Walter Porter. Theſe ſcem to have been the laſt madri- 
gals that were publiſhed in England; where, as well as on the Conti- 
nent, their favour being faded, this compoſer was not poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient genius or renown to revive it. This muſician, who was 
1 a gentleman of the Chapel Royal to Charles I. publiſhed likewiſe 
4 Hymns and Motets, for two voices, 1657; and the P/a/ms of San- 
0 dys's verſion, ſet likewiſe for two voices, with a thorough baſe for 
þ the organ. 
Y 1041. Barnard's ſelected Church-Mnujic, of which an account 
' has been already given. And, ſoon after, but without a date, Mu- 
| ſica Deo ſacra et Heclęſicæ Anglican, by Thomas Tomkins, a publi- 
1 cation which has lizewife been already recorded. 
| 1648. The laſt mulical publication during the unfortunate life 
of Charles I. was © Chorce Pſalmes put into Muſick for three Voices, 
by Henry and William Lawes, Brothers and Servants to his Ma- 
„jeſtie. With divers Elegies, fet to Muſick by ſev'rall Friends up- 
* on the Death of William Lawes. And at the End of the 
** Thorough Bale are added nine Canons of three and foure Voices, 
% made by William Lawes.“ bt 
It is but Juſtice to ſay, that theſe pſalms are very inaccurately 
printed; yet, in ſcoring them, it is not difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
author's faults from thoſe of the printer. There is, indeed, no 
felicity diſcoverable throughout the Work; no attempt at air, expreſ- 
ſion, or new modulation ; all the movements being in one even 
tenor of mediocrity. | 
Of theſe productions, dedicated to the King but a very ſhort tim 
before his execution, and recommended by four copies of verſes, . 
one of which is a ſonnet by Milton, an opinion has already been 
given. However, to remove all ſuſpicion of prejudice againſt two 
men, of whoſe abilities I wiſhed and expected to have had juſt cauſe 
to ſpeak with more reverence, the two following pſalms from this 
work are ſelected, in defence of my candour and fidelity. 
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It does not appear that either of the brothers had ſtudied counter- 
point regularly, or acquired that facility and unembarraſſed arrange- 
ment of the parts; that purity of harmony, and graceful ſelection 


of ſounds, in melody, which are manifeſt in the works of the beſt 


maſters of Italy of the laſt and preſent century, and which are per- 
haps only to be attained early in life, by the diligent ſtudy of plain 
counterpoint upon canto fermo, or melodies equally ſimple. 

Indeed, there ſeems no other way of accounting for the great fa- 
vour and celebrity of theſe muſicians, than by imagining them to 
have been poſſeſſed of qualities which endeared them to mankind, 


excluſive of their {kill in Muſic for, beſides the many panegyrics be- 


ſtowed on them by the firſt poets of their time, there are in this book 
of pſalms no leſs than eight elegies on the death of William, ſet to 
Muſic by the firſt muſicians of the age: Dr. Wilſon, John Taylor, 
John Cobb, Capt. Edm. Forſter, Simon Ives, John H ilton, John 
9 and his brother Henry. 

There was but little inſtrumental Muſic of any kind printed 
during this period; and, for keyed-inſtruments, nothing appeared 
from the time that Parthenia was engraved, till 1657, when a book 
of leſſons for the virginal was publiſhed in the names of Dr. Bull, 
Orlando Gibbons, Rogers, and others. At a time when all other 
inſtrumental Muſic was ſo eaſy and fimple, as to appear now per- 
ſectly artleſs and inſipid, the extreme complication and difficulty of 
all the Mufic that was compoſed for the organ and virginal, is true- 
ly marvellous; and, indeed, though frequent complaints are made 
concerning the difficulty of the harpſichord and piano- forte- muſic 
of our times, it may be afferted, with the utmoſt truth, that it has 
been ſimplified and rendered more practicable in every part of Eu- 
rope, during the preſent century, while compoſitions for almoſt 
every other inſtrument are daily rendered more difficult. 
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From the death of Charles I. till the Reſtoration, though the 
gloomy fanaticiſm of the times had totally prohibited the public 
uſe of every ſpecies of Muſic, except uniſonous and ſyllabic pſalmo- 
dy, yet it ſeems to have been- more zealouſly cultivated, in private, 
during the uſurpation, if we may judge by the number of publica- 
tions, than in the ſame number of years, at any former period. 

Several mulicians began their career during this time, who after- 
wards arrived at great eminence. Among theſe was JoHN Jen- 
KINs, a voluminous compoler of Fancies for viols, which were in 
great eſteem during this rude ſtate of inſtrumental Muſic. His 
firſt publication, however, was vocal, being a collection of ſongs 
under the title of Theophila, or Love's Sacrifice,” folio, 1651. 
None of the infinite number of pieces that he compoſed for viols, 
which occur in all the manuſcript collections of the times, were 
-printed ; yet, in 1660, he publiſhed twelve Sonatas for two violins 
and a baſe, with a thorough-baſe for the organ or theorbo, which 
were reprinted in Holland, x664. Theſe were profeſſedly in imi- 
tation of the Italian ſtyle, and the firſt of the kind which had ever 
been produced by an Engliſhman. It was at this time an inſtance 
of great condeſcenſion for a muſician of character to write expreſsly 
for ſo ribald and vulgar an inſtrument, as the violin was accounted 
by the lovers of-lutes, guitars, and all the frezf#/ tribe. 

The Hon. Roger North, whoſe manuſcript Memoirs of Muſick 
have already been mentioned, is very diffuſe on the ſubject of Jen- 
kins, the circumſtances of whoſe life have ſuggeſted to him many 
moral reflexions on the inſtability of muſical renown. It is of 
e ſmall importance,” ſays he, to the ſtate of the world, or condi- 
« tion of human life, to know the names and ſtyles of thoſe com- 
* poſers of our own country, who have excelled the Italians them- 
« ſelves in every ſpecies of Muſic, but that forthe voice; therefore 
*« the oblivion of all ſuch things is no great loſs. But for curioſity 


* ſake, as other no leſs idle antiquities are courted, it would doubt- 
en 
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leſs afford ſatis faction to profeſſors and lovers of the art, if they 
could acquire true information concerning their names, charac- 
ters, and works: of the latter, much knowledge might be ob- 
tained, if the old collections, not yet rotten, of many patrons of 
Muſic were acceſſible. In theſe we might ſtill find the produc- 
tions of Alfonſo Feraboſco, Coperario, Lupo, Mico, Eſte, and 
divers others, eſpecially of John Jenkins, whoſe muſical works 
are more voluminous, and, in their time, were more eſteemed 
than all the reſt, though they now (1728) lie in the utmoſt con- 
tempt. 

« I ſhall endeavour to give a ſhort account of this maſter, with 
whom it was my good chance to have had an intimate acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip (c). He lived in King James's time, and 


*« flouriſhed in that of King Charles I. His talents lay chiefly in 


cc 


cc 


«c 


«c 


** inconſ{iderable inſtrument (d). He left London during the Re- 


T 
T 
«c 
T 


«c 


the uſe of the lute and baſe, or rather lyra-viol. He was one of 


the court muſicians, and was once brought to play upon the ly- 
ra-viol before King Charles I. as an extraordinary performer. 
And when he had done, the King ſaid he did wonders upon an 


bellion and paſſed his time at muſical gentlemen's houſes in the 
country, where he was always courted, and at home, wherever he 
went; and in moſt of his friends houſes there was a chamber 
called by his name. For, beſides his muſical excellencies, he was 
an accompliſhed and ingenious perſon, and of ſuch inoffenſive 


and amiable manners, that he was eſteemed and reſpected far his 


40 


10 


It js not poſſible to give an account of his compoſitions, they 


virtues and diſpoſition, long after age had deprived him of his 


muſical powers. 


(c) Mr. North, the author of theſe Me- infinitely inore. ſweet iu its tone, than any 


moirs, was born in 1650, and lived till 1733; one of metal that I ever heard, Jenkins 
when he. had arrived at his eighty-chird was born at Maidſtone, in Kent, 1592, and 
year, He had an organ, built by father lived to the great age of eighty · ſix, eighteen | 
Smith, for a gallery of fixty feet long, years after the Reitoratiovn. | | 2. 

which he erected on purpoſe for its recep- (4) The lyra viol was a viel da gamba, 
tion, at Rougham, his family ſeat in Nor- with more ſtrings, but differently tuned from 
folk. This inſtrument, though entirely the common ſix- ſtring baſe, Its notation, like 
compoſed of wooden pipes, was ſpritely, and that of the lute, was written in entablature. 
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© were ſo numerous that he himſelf outlived the knowledge of them. 
„A Spaniſh nobleman ſent ſome papers to Sir Peter Lely, contain- 
* jng fragments of a Conſort (Concerto), in 4 parts, of a ſprightly 
© kind, ſuch as were then called Fanczes, deſiring that he would: 
* procure for him the reſt, cate qui coiite, Lely gave me theſe 
„papers, as, the likelyeſt perſon to get them perfected. I ſhewcd. 
them to Jenkins, who faid he knew the Conſort to be his own ;. 
ce but when or where compoſed he. knew not, and was.unable to. 
* recollect any more about it. | 

« His Fancies were full of airy points, grave and triple move- 
«ments, and other variety. And all that he produced till his de- 
„ clining age, was lively, active, decided, and fanciful. And of, 
„ this kind he compoſed ſo much, that the private (or chamber): 
« Muſlic, in England, was in a great. meaſure ſupplied by him; and 
<« they were the more coveted, becauſe his ſtyle was new, and, for 
„ the time, difficult: for he could hardly forbear diviſions, and 


© ſome of his Conſorts were too full of them. But it muſt be 


*© owned, that being an accompliſhed maſter on the vio], all his. 
* movements laid fair for the hand, and were not ſo hard as they 
* ſeemed. | E 

His vein was leſs happy in vocal Muſic, though he was fond 
of ſetting words, and, occaſionally, of teaching to ſing; but he 
* had neither voice nor manner fit for it. In his ſpritely moments 
he made Catches (), and ſtrains that we called rants, with a piece 
* called the Cries of Newgate, which was all humour and very 
*« whimſical. But of all his conceits, none flew about with his 
name ſo univerſally as the ſmall piece called 4s Bell. In thoſe: 
* days the country fidlers were not fo well ſupplied with light Mu- 
*« fic from London, as fince ; and a maſter that furniſhed them with 
« new tunes, that they were able to play, was a benefactor,” 


5 
. 


(e) Nothing of this kind now remains of py ſelection and combination of pleafing | 


Jenkins, but his little round: “ A boat, a ſounds, 
boat, haſte to the ferry, which is a bap- | 
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What gave riſe to this trio, or Conſort, as it was called, ſeems to 


have been a book called Tintinnalogia, or the Art of Ringing, pub- 


liſhed 1668; a work not beneath the notice of muſicians who wiſh to 
explore all the regions of natural melody: as in this little book they 
will ſee every poſſible change in the arrangement of Diatonic ſounds, 
from 2 to 12; which being reduced to muſical notes, would point 
out innumerable paſſages, that, in ſpite of all which has hitherto been 


written, would be new in melody and muſical compoſition.  The- 


reader will be able to form ſome judgment of the [Bells] Changes. 
wonderful variety which the changes in bells afford |_2_|? 
to melody, by the annexed calculations; whence it 

appears, that even in the plain and fimple arrange- : 1 
ment of natural ſounds according to the ſpecies of |6"5zo 
octave, without the intervention of either flat or ſharp, | 7_ 15940 ___ 
eight notes will furniſh 40320 different paſſages, and EE 
twelve notes, 479 millions 1600 ! fo that ſuppoſing, el 78 

according to the uſual calculation, that only 720 |TT;5510806 
changes could be rung in an hour, it would require | 12 [479001600] 
ſeventy-five years, ten months, and ten days, to ring the whole num 
ber of changes upon twelve bells I! Merſennus, in his Harm. Uni- 
verſelle, publiſhed 1636, has enumerated theſe changes, and reduced 
to muſical notation thoſe of the hexachord, as an illuſtration of the 
amazing variety which may be given to the arrangement of only fix 
ſounds in melody. It: muſt not, however, be imagined that 2/ the 
changes, in the above tahle, would be equally agreeable; or even 


practicable, if introduced in an air; yet, in the almoſt infinite num- 


ber offered to a muſician's choice, many would doubtleſs frequent- 


ly occur, which would not only be Pleaſing, but new. Out of the 
great number of peals, which are given in numbers, on five; 6x; 
and eight bells, in the Tintinnalogia, it is extraordinary, that me- 
lody has not been conſulted in the choice of changes: there ſeems 
a mechanical order and ſucceſſion in them all, without the leaſt idea 
of ſelecting ſuch as are moſt melodious and agreeable. Even the 
clams, or the collifion of two bells together, in counterpoint, has 
been ſettled by ringers without the leaſt knowledge of harmony. 
Vol. III. 1 « Jen- 
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« Jenkins,” continues Mr, North, “was certainly a great maſterof 
e diviſions, and encouraged Sympſon, the diviſan-wialiſt, by a copy of 
«* yerſes at the beginning, and by ſome examples at the end of his book. 
Unluckily all his earlieſt and moſt lively works are loſt and forgotten, 
* and none remain but thoſe of his latter time, compoſed while he lived 
ein country families, to the capacity of his performers. As a man, 
* he was certainly allowed a conſiderable ſhare of terreſtrial happi- 
e neſs; for he had uninterrupted health, was ſuperior in his con- 
duct to his profeſſion, enjoyed the eſteem of all who knew him, 
ce was eaſy in his temper, and never diſtreſſed in his circumſtances ;. 
and having, with philoſophic calmneſs, ſeen himſelf out- run by. 
« the world, he died in peace, after living like a good Chriſtian, at 
«the houſe of Sir Phil. Wodehouſe, at Kimberley, in Norfolk, where, 
and at Hunſton, the ſeat of the family of Sir Roger L'Eftrange, 
*in the ſame county, he ſpent many of the laſt years of his life /.“ 

In ſpite of Puritaniſm, fanatic gloom, and pfalm-roaring ſaints, 
when Hilton ventured, in 1652, forty-three years after Pammelia, to 
publiſh ©* Catch that Catch can, or a choice Collection of Catches, 
„ Rounds, and Canons, for 3 and 4 Voices,” they helped to ſo- 
lace the Royaliſts in private, during the triumphs of their enemies, 
and ſuppreſſion of all public amuſements. Though many of theſe 
Rounds and Catches were afterwards reprinted by Playford, and 
retailed in later collections; the book, which is of a ſmall ob- 
long form, is not only ſcarce, but valuable; as it contains ſeveral 
canons and ingenious compoſitions which are not yet common. 


7) The pariſh regiſter of Kimberley ed, which is ſaid to have been copied from 
fays, that John Jenkins, Eſq. was buried his grave-ſtone in the middle of that church, 
OR. 29th, 1678. In Blomfield's H;fory of but it is now gone. Ant. Wood ſays he 
Nor/olk, Vol. I. p. 759, an epitaph is inert. . ws a little man with a great ſoul.” ” 
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In 1653, a tranſlation was publiſhed, with a learned commenta+ 
ry and notes by lord Browncker, the firſt preſident of the Royal 
Society after its inſtitution, of Des Cartes's ſhort eſſay, entitled Mu- 
fice Compendium. This little work added nothing but method and 
geometrical preciſion to the præcognita of Muſic, except a few 
very unphiloſophical notions concerning the ſympathetic effects of 
ſound. It was, however, the firſt importation relative to the art, 
ſince Douland's tranſlation of Ornithopharchus ; and ſuch was the 


reputation of the author, till Newton confuted his philoſophy, 


that this little tract was purchaſed with avidity by the lovers of the 
ſcience, as a valuable acquiſition. 

Though Henry Lawes was much celebrated as a compoſer, his 
works were wholly circulated through the kingdom in manuſcript, 
till this year, 1653, when he publiſhed the firſt book of his Ayres 
and Dialogues, in folio. And the ſame year, whether before or af- 
ter the book of Lawes had appeared, I know not, Joun PLav- 
FORD firſt became a publiſher of Mufic, by printing, in the ſame 
ſize as Lawes, ** Select muſical Ayres and Dialogues, in 3 Diviſions : 
« firſt, Ayres for a Voyce alone, to the Theorbo, or Baſe-viol ; ſe- 
* cond, . Choice Dialogues for 2 Voyces, for 2 ditto; third, Short 
e Ayres and Songs of 3 Voyces, which may be ſung by one or two 
Voices to an Inſtrument.” The compoſers of theſe ſongs are 
Dr. John Wilſon, Dr. Charles Colman, Meſſrs. William and Hen- 
ry Lawes, Laniere, Webb, Smegergil, Edward Colman, and Jeremy 
Savile, the principal Engliſh muſicians then living: and yet the 
whole collection does not contain one ayre which now ſeems worth 
engraving, either as a ſpecimen of individual genius, or national taſte, 

In 1635, Playford publiſhed the firſt edition of his ©Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Muſic,” a compendium compiled from Mor- 
ley, Butler, and other more bulky and abſtruſe books, which had 


o rapid a ſale, that, in 1683, ten editions of it hade been circulated | 


through the kingdom. The book, indeed, contained no late diſ- 
coveries, or new doctrines, either in the theory or practice of the 
art; yet the form, price, and ſtyle, were ſo ſuited to every kind of 
muſical readers, that it ſeems to have been more generally purchaſed 
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and read, than any elementary muſical tract that ever appeared it in 
this or any other country. 

Jonx PLAYFoRD was born in the year 161 3, and ſeems, by what 
means is now not known, to have laid in a conſiderable ſtock of 
muſical knowledge, previous to becoming the vender of the chief 
productions of the principal compoſers of the time. As he was the 
firſt, ſo he ſeems the moſt intelligent printer of Muſic during the 
laſt century; and he and his ſon appear to have acquired the eſteem 
of the firſt maſters of the art; and, without a ſpecial licence, or au- 
thoriſed monopoly, to have had almoſt the whole buſineſs of fur- 
niſhing the nation with muſical inſtruments, muſfic-books, and mu- 
ſic-paper, to themſelves; as, during more than the firſt fifty years 
of the preſent century, Walth and his ſon had afterwards. 
In 1655, this diligent editor publiſhed, in two ſeparate books, 
ſmall 8vo, ** Court Ayres, by Dr. Charles Colman, William Lawes, 
“ John Jenkins, Simpſon, Child, Cook, Rogers, &c.“ 

Theſe being publiſhed at a time when there was properly no 
court, were probably tunes which had been uſed in the maſques 
performed at Whitehall during the life of the late King. 

This year, another volume of Ayres and Dialogues” was puB- 
liſhed by Henry Lawes. All the public theatres being now ſhut, 
Muſic ſeems to have been more cultivated, as a domeſtic amuſe- 
ment, than ever. In the violent invectives publiſhed at this time 
by the Puritans, Muſic, its patrons, and profeſſors, were not ſpared. 
Goflon was the firſt writer who endeavoured to prove that theatri- 
cal exhibitions were immoral, and wholly inconſiſtent with the 
purity of the Chriſtian Religion; and in this ſevere cenſure players 
and pipers, by whom he means muſicians, were alike involved: as 
appears by his little bogk, publiſhed in 1579, entitled, © The 
School of Abuſe, containing a pleaſant invective againſt poets, pi- 
*« pers, plaiers, jeſters, and ſuch like caterpillers, of a common 
« welth ; ſetting up, the flagge of defiance to their miſchieuous 
4 tee? and ouerthrowing their bulwarkes by prophane writers, 
natural reaſon, and common experience.” 

Theſe opinions were adopted and rendered Rill more acceptable 

, to 
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to the fanaticiſm of the times, by additional invectives and ſcurrility 
from the unbridled pen of William Prynne, who, in the book for 
which he loſt his ears, aſſerts that © ſtage-playes (the very pompes 
of the divell, which we rennouce in baptiſme, if we believe the 
« fathers) are ſinfull, heatheniſh, lewde, ungodly ſpectacles, and 
* moſt pernicious corruptions ; condemned in all ages as intolerable 
* miſchictes to churches, to republickes, to the manners, mindes, and 
* ſoules of men. And that the profeſſion of play-poets, of ſtage- 
* players, together with the penning, acting, and frequenting of 
« {tage players are unlawfull, infamous, and miſbecoming Chriſtians.” 
And though ſtage- plays are the principal objects of his fatire, he is 
not leſs ſevere in his cenſure of Muſic, vocal and inſtrumental ; aſ- 
ſerting that one unlawful concomitant of plays is ** amorous, ob- 
* ſcene, laſcivious, Iuſt-provoking ſongs, and poems,” which he 
ſays were ſo odious in the time of Queen Elizabeth, that church- 
wardens were enjoined, in the firſt year of her reign, to enquire 
„ whether any minſtrells or any other perſons did uſe to ſing or ſay 
any ſongs or ditties that be evile and uncleane.” And cites Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus to prove that“ cymbals and dulcimers were in- 
* ſtruments of fraud; that pipes and flutes are to be abandoned 
© from a ſober feaſt; and that chromaticall harmonies are to be left 
* to impudent malapertnefle in wine, to whorith Muſicke crowned 
„with flowers. '—But this is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the elegance 
of his ſtyle, and candour of his reaſoning. Prynne, however, ſpoke 
but the language and ſentiments of the ſectaries of his time; and 
Stubbs, another writer of the ſame claſs, calls thoſe who play to 
the lord of miſrule and his company in country towns, baudy pipers 
and thundering drummers and aſſiſtants in the devil's daunce (g). 
Prynne's Hiſtrio-maſtix, in ſpite, and, perhaps, on account of the 
rigour of his puniſhment, had a manifeſt effect in augmenting the 
horror in which theatrical repreſentations were held by the Puritans, 
and even in diminiſhing the paſſion of the Royaliſts for theſe ſpec- 
tacles. Yet, though the public theatres were ſhut up, many plays 
ſeem to have been written and printed during the Uſurpation, if we 


(g) Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 107. 
may 
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may depend on the dates given to them by Langbaine and Giles Jacob. 
However, in May 1656, Sir William Davenant obtained a permiſ- 
ſion to open a kind of theatre at Rutland-houſe, in Charterhouſe- 
ſquare, for the exhibition of what he called © an Entertainment in 
« Declamation and Muſic, after the Manner of the Ancients.” 
And Anthony Wood, imagining it to have been the firſt Italian 
opera performed in England, ſays that though Oliver Cromwell 
had now prohibited all other theatrical repreſentations, he al- 
lowed of this, becauſe, being in an unknown language, it could 
not corrupt the morals of the people.” 
A farther account of this exhibition will be given hereafter, in 
tracing the origin and progreſs of muſical dramas or operas, in Eng- 
land; when the validity of Anthony Wood's aſſertion will be ex- 
amined. 
In 1658, Sir William Davenant had a piece repreſented daily at 
the Cockpit, in Drury-lane, called Sir Francis Drake, or the Cruel- 
ty of the Spaniards in Peru, expreſſed by vocal and inſtrumental 
Muſic, of which farther notice will likewiſe be taken elſewhere. 
We hear of no other dramatic performance till 1659, when Rhodes, 
the bookſeller, obtained a licence for acting plays at the Cockpit, 
in Drury-lane, where the opera of Sir William Davenant, as Ant. 
"Wood calls it, “ was tranſlated ; which delighting the eye and ear 
extremely well, was much frequented for many years. ()“ 
In 1657, were publiſhed the Leſſons for the Virginalls, by Bull, 
Gibbons, Rogers, and others already mentioned. Of Rogers, after- 
-wards admitted to the degree of doctor in Muſic, at Oxford, farther 
notice will be taken hereafter ; and of Matthew Lock, who this 
| year appears as an author by the publication of his Little Conſort of 
| three Parts jor Viols or Violins, conſiſting of Pavans, Ayres, Corants, 
and Sarabands, in two ſeveral Varieties, the firſt twenty of which 
are for two Trebles and a Baſs, it will be neceflary to ſpeak frequent- 

| ly, after the Reſtoration : as he was the firſt that furniſhed our ſtage 

| with Muſic in which a ſpark of genius is diſcoverable; and who 


() Alben. Oxon, Vol. II. Col. 412. 


Was, 
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vas, indeed, the beſt ſecular compoſer our country could boaſt, till 
the time of Purcell. 

In 1658, a third book of Ayres and Dialogues was publiſhed by 
Henry Lawes, with his head finely engraved, by Faithorne. This 
year likewiſe produced Ayres and Dialogues to be ſung to the 
« Theorbo, Lute, or Baſe Viol, by Joun GaMmBLE,” folio ; who, 
according to Ant. Wood, was regularly bred to Muſic, under Am- 
broſe Beyland, “ a noted maſter of the art, with whom he ſerved 
an apprenticeſhip. When he quitted his maſter, he performed at the 
playhouſe, and afterwards was admitted into the king's chapel, as a 
player on the cornet. In Charles the Second's time he was appoint» 
ed one of the violins in his majeſty's band, and compoſer to the 
theatre royal. A print of this muſician, by T. Croſs, is placed at the 
head of his book. 

In 1659, we have more Select Ayres. and Dialogues ! by Drs. 
Wilſon and Colman, William and Henry Lawes, Laniere, Webb, 
Jenkins, and others. It ſeems as if the faſhion for muſical dialogues, 
which raged in England during the chief part of the laſt century, 
had ariſen from the narrative ſongs and cantatas of Italy, to which 
the invention of recitative gave birth. 

During this laſt year of the Uſurpation, was publiſhed, © The 
* Diviſion Violiſt, or an Introduction to the playing upon a Ground, 
« by CHRIST. SIMPSON” a muſician extremely celebrated for his 
{kill in the practice of his art, and abilities on his particular inſtru- 
ment. The baſe-viol, or viol da gamba, was in ſuch general fa- 
vour during the laſt century, that almoſt all the firſt muſicians of this 
country, whoſe names are come down to us, were performers upon 
it, and compoſed pieces purpoſely to ſhew its powers; but particu- 
larly Coperario, William Lawes, Jenkins, Dr. Colman, Lupo, Mi- 
co, and Looſemore. But this inſtrument, like the lute, without 
which no concert could ſubſiſt, was ſoon after ſo totally baniſhed, 


that its form and conſtruction were ſcarcely known, till the arrival 


of Abel in England, whoſe taſte, knowledge, and expreſſion upon it 
were ſo exquiſite, that, inſtead of renovating its uſe, they ſeem to 
have kept lovers of Muſic at an awful diſtance from the inſtrument, 
and in utter deſpair of ever approaching ſuch excellence. The in- 

ſtrument 
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ſtrument itſelf, however, was ſo nazal, that this great muſician, with 
all his ſcience and power of hand, could not prevent his moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic admirers from lamenting that he had not, early in life, ap- 
plied himſelf to the violoncello. | 

But if its general uſe had continued, or were reſtored, this book 
of Simpſon, from the univerſal change of taſte and ſtyle of every 
ſpecies of Muſic, would be of but little uſe to a ſtudent on that in- 
ſtrument now; when rapid diviſions, of no other merit than the 
_ difficulty of executing them, have been totally ſupplanted by vocal 
expreſſion, learned modulation, and that rich harmony to which 
the number of its ſtrings is favourable. Rough, but warm enco- 
miaſtic verſes, are prefixed to Simpſon's works by Dr. Colman, 
John Jenkins, Mathew Lock, and others, which only ſhew with 
what periſhable materials muſical fame is built ! 

A tranſlation of this book into Latin, for the uſe of foreigners, 
-with the original text on the oppoſite page, was. publiſhed by the 
author in 1665, under the title of Chelys Minuritionum ; Editio ſo- 
cunda, thin folio. 

Beſides theſe, Simpſon publiſhed, in 1667, A Compendium of 
practical Muſic in 5 parts, containing 1. The rudiments of ſong. 
% 2, The Principles of Compoſition. 3. The Dſe of Diſcord. 
* 4. The Form of Figurate Deſcant. 5. The Contrivance of Canon.“ 

Whoever expects to learn the whole principles of an art by a ſin- 
gle book, or, indeed, any number of books, without oral inſtruction, 
or great ſtudy, practice, and experience, mult be diſappointed. This 
compendium, like moſt others of the kind, more frequently generates 
new doubts and perplexities, than removes the old. However, 
ſomething is to be learned from moſt books; and what a ſtudent 8 
unable to find in-one, if out of the reach of a maſter, muſt be ſougat 
in another. | 

Simpſon, in his younger days, ſerved in the royal army, raiſed for 
Charles I. by Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle ; he was a Roman 
'Catholic and patronifed by Sir Robert Bolles, of Leiceſter-place, 
with whom he reſided during the Interregum. He ſeems to have 
been in cloſe friendſhip with Jenkins and Lock, as, on all occaſions, 
they reciprocally praiſe each ather. 1 71 
| State 
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State of Mujic at Oxford, during the Protectorate. 


Oxford, in the time of the Civil War, ſeems to have been the 
only place in the kingdom where muſical ſounds were allowed to 
be heard ; for that city, during a conſiderable time, being the royal 
reſidence, not only the houſehold muſicians, but many performers, 
who had been driven from the cathedrals of the capital, as well as 
thoſe of other parts of the kingdom, flocked thither as to a place of 
fafety and ſubſiſtence; however, in 1646, after the King was obliged 
to quit this poſt, and had been totally defeated at Naſeby, they were 
obliged to diſperſe, and thoſe that were unable to find an aſylum in 
the houſe of ſome ſecret friend to the royal cauſe and to their art, 
were obliged to betake themſelves to new employments. 

Ten years of gloomy filence feem to have elapſed before a ſtring 
was ſuffered to vibrate, or a pipe to breathe aloud, in the kingdom; 
as we hear of no muſic-meetings, clubs, or concerts, till the year 
1656; when, by the peculiar induſtry of honeſt Anthony Wood, 
whoſe paſſion for the art inclined him to regard every thing that be- 
longed to it worthy of a memorial, we have an exact account of the 
ſtate of practical Muſic in this univerſity. 

The obligations of Engliſh hiſtorians and biographers to this di- 
ligent antiquary are ſuch, that he ſeems to merit an honourable 
niche in every literary fabrication to which he has contributed ma- 
terials; and here it ſeems as if he ſhould not be paſſed without ſome 
teſtimony of reſpect aud gratitude, as a falute and ceremonial due to 
his rank in the corps to which he belonged. 

ANTHONY Woop, or 4 Wed, whoſe whole life was ſpent i in 
the ſervice of the dead, and whote labours, ſince his deceaſe, have 
ſo much facilitated the enquiries, and gratified the curioſity of the 
living, was born at Oxford, 1632. In his life, written by himſelf, 
with monaſtic ſimplicity, he tells us, that in 1651 * he began to 
te exerciſe his natural and inſatiable genie to Muſick. He exerciſed 
his hand on the violin, and having a good eare to take any tune 
* at firſt hearing, he could quickly draw it out from the violin, but 
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* not with the ſame tuning of ſtrings that others uſed. He wanted 
* underſtanding, friends, and money, to pick him out a good maſter, 
* otherwiſe he might have equalled in that inſtrument, and in ſing- 
ing, any perſon then in the univerſity. He had ſome companions 
© that were muſical, but they wanted inſtruction as well as he.” 
The next year, being obliged to go into the country to try to 
get rid of an obſtinate ague, by exerciſe and change of air, he tells, 
that © while he continued there he followed the plow on well- 
* dayes, and ſometimes plowed. He learned there to ring on the 
* fix bells, then newly put up: and having had from his moſt 
* tender yeares an extraordinary raviſhing delight in Muſick, he 
* practiſed there without the help of an inſtructor, to play on the 
violin. It was then that he tuned his ſtrings in Achs, and not in 
« 5ths, according to the manner; and having a good eare, and be- 
« ing ready to fing any tune upon hearing it once or twice, he 
* could play it alſo in a ſhort time with the faid way of tuning, 
« which was never knowne before.“ 
After he had ſpent the ſummer in a loniſh and retired condition, 
« he returned to Oxon. And being adviſed by ſome perſons, he 
« entertained a maſter of Muſick to teach him the uſual way of play- 
ing on the violin, that is by having every ſtring tuned 5 notes 
lower than the other going before. The maſter was Charles 
Griffith, one of the muſitians belonging to the city of Oxon. 
«© whom he then thought to be a molt excellent artiſt. But when 
« A. W. improved himſelf in that.inſtrument, he found he was not 
« ſo. He gave him 28. 6d. entrance, and fo quarterly. This per- 
* fon after he had extreamly wondered how he could play ſo many 
tunes as he did by 4ths, without a director or guide, tuned his 
violin by ;ths, and gave him inſtructions how to, proceed, leav- 
ing then a leſſon with him to practice againſt his next coming.” 
In 1653, he found that“ heraldry, Muſick, and painting did fo 
* much crowd upon him, that he could not avoid them; and 
„could never give a reaſon why he ſhould delight in thoſe ſtudies, 
more than in others, ſo prevalent was nature, mixed with a gene- 
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* roſity of mind, and a hatred of all that was ſervile, ſneaking, or 
* advantageous for lucre ſake. 

Having by 1654 obtained a proficiency in Muſick, he and his 
* companions were not without lilly frolicks, not now to be main- 
* tained.”''——W hat ſhould theſe frolicks be, but to diſguiſe them- 
ſelves in poor habits, and like country fidlers ſcrape for their livings ? 
After ſtrolling about to Farringdon Fair, and other places, and gain- 
ing money, victuals, and drink for their trouble, in returning home 
they were overtaken by certain ſoldiers, who forced them to play in 
the open field, and then left them without giving them a penny. 
* Moſt of his companions would afterwards glory in this, but he 
© was aſhamed, and could never endure to hear of it.“ 

By 1656, his record informs us, that“ he had a genuine ſkill in 
% Muſick, and frequented the weekly meetings of muſitians in 
* the houſe of Will. Ellis, organiſt of St. John's Coll. fituated on 
* that place whereon the theatre was built.” Here he gives a liſt 
of the uſual company, that met and performed their parts on lutes 
and viols; among theſe eight were gentlemen. © The Muſick- 
„ maſters were Will. Ellis, bachelor of Muſick and owner of the 
* houſe, who always played his part either on the organ or virginal. 
Dr. John Wilſon, the public profeſſor, the beſt at the lute in all Eng- 
* land ; he ſometimes played on the lute, but moſtly preſided (di- 
* rected) the confort. —— Curteys, a luteniſt, lately ejected from 
* ſome choire or cathedral church. Thomas Jackſon a baſe-vio- 
* liſt, Ed. Low, then organiſt of Chriſt-church ; he played only 
* on the organ, ſo when he played on that inſtrument, Mr. Ellis 
* would take up the counter-tenor viol, if any perſon were wanting 
* to performe that part. Gervace Littleton, aas Weſtcot, or 


* Weſtcot, alias Littleton, a violiſt. He vyas afterwards a ſinging- 
* man of St. John's Coll. Will. Glexney, who had belonged to a 


* choire before the war: he played well upon the baſe-viol, and 
** ſometimes ſung his part. Proctor, a young man and a new 
* comer. John Packer one of the univerſitie muſitians; but Mr. 
Low, a proud man, could not endure any common muſitian to 
come to the meeting, much leſs to play among them. Of this 
Uu 2 *« kind 
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„ kind I muſt rank Joh. Haſelwood, an apothecary, a ſtarch'd for- 
mal cliſterpipe, who uſually played on the baſe-viol, and ſome. 
times on the counter-tenor. He was very conceited of his ſkill 
, tho' he had but little of it) and therefore would be ever and anon 
** ready to take up a viol before his betters : which being obſerved 
* by all, they uſually called him Hardlewood (i). The reſt were 
* bat beginners. Proctor died ſoon after this time. He had been 
„ bred up by Mr. John Jenkins, the mirrour and wonder of his 
* age for Mulick, was excellent for the lyra-viol and diviſion-viol, 
good at the treble-viol and violin, and all comprehended in a man 
„ of 3 or 4 and twenty yeares of age. He was much admired at 
. the meetings, and exceedingly pitied by all the faculty for his 
*« loſs.” 

At this time A. W. tells us, that“ what by Muſick and rare 
* books that he found in the public library, his life was a perfect 
« Elyjium. 

A. W. was now adviſed to entertain one William James, a 
*« dancing-maſter, to inſtruct him on the violin, who by ſome was 


, ©« accounted excellent on that inſtrument, and the rather, becauſe it 


*« was ſaid, that he had obtained his knowledg in dancing and Mu- 
« fick in France. He ſpent in all half a yeare with him, and gained 
« ſome improvement; yet at length he found him not a compleat 
*« maſter of his facultie, as Griffith and Parker were not: and to ſay 
the truth, there was no compleat maſter in Oxon. for that inſtru- 
ment, becauſe it had not been hitherto uſed in conſort among 
«« gentlemen, only by common muſitians, who played but two parts. 
The gentlemen in private meetings, which A. W. frequented, 
played three, four, and five parts with viols, as treble-viol, tenor, 
* counter-tenor, and baſs, with an organ, virginal, or harpſicon 
«« joyned with them; and they eſteemed a violin to be an inſtru- 
* ment only belonging to a common fidler, and could not endure 
that it ſhould come among them, for feare of making their meet- 
*< ings to be vaine and fidling. But before the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. and eſpecially after, viols began to be out of ation, 


() The reader will „ excuſe his beths jocular. '” 
I © and 
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ce and only violins uſed, as treble violin, tenor, and baſe violin; and 
the King, according to the French mode, would have 24 
« yiolins playing before him, while he was at meales, as being more 
« 4jrie and briſk than viols. 

<« In the latter end of the yeare 1657, Davis Mell, the moft emi- 
nent violiniſt of London, and clock-maker, being in Oxon. Pe- 
&« ter Pitt, Will. Bull, Ken. Digby, and others of Allfoules, as alſo 
« Ant. Wi did give a very handſome entertainment in the taverne 
*« cal'd the Salutation. The company did look on Mr. Mell to have 
« a prodigious hand on the violin, and they thought that no perſon, 
«* as all in London did, could goe beyond him.” 

By connecting the ſcattered fragments of this zealous Diletante's 
life, which concern Muſic, we ſhall be able to form an idea of the ſtate 
of the art, not only at Oxford, but in every other part of the king- 
dom where it was more ſecretly practiſed, during the latter part of 
the Uſurpation. 

Under the year 1658, A. W. tells us, that“ he entertained two 
* eminent muſitians of London, named John Gamble and Thomas 
Pratt, after they had entertained him with moſt exellent Muſick 
* at the meeting-houſe of Will. Ellis. Gamble had obtained a 
great name among the people of Oxon. for his book of Avres and 
*« Dialoges to* be ſung to the Theorbo or Baſe-viol. The other for 
* ſeveral compoſitions, which they played in their conſorts. 

„Tho. Baltzar, a Lubecker borne, and the moſt famous artitt 
for the violin that the world had yet produced, was now in Oxon. 
* and this day, July 24, A. W. was with him and Mr. Ed. Low, 
lately organiſt of Ch. Ch. at the houſe of Will. Ellis. A. W. did 
* then and there, to his very great aitoniſhment, heare him play 
* on the violin. He then ſaw him run up his fingers to the end 
* of the finger-board of the violin, and run them back inſenſibly, 
* and all with alacrity and in very good tune, which he nor any in 
„England ſaw the like before. A. W. entertained him and Mr. 
„Low with what the houſe could then afford, and afterwards he 
* invited them to the taverne ; but they being engaged to goe to 
other company, he could no more heare him play or ſee him play 
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at that time. Afterwards he came to one of the weekly meetings 
« at Mr. Ellis's houſe, and he played to the wonder of all the au- 
« ditory ; and exerciſing his finger and inſtrument ſeveral wayes to 
the utmoſt of his power; Wilſon thereupon, the public profeſ- 
*« ſor, the greateſt judge of Muſick that ever was, did, after his hu- 
* mourſome way, ſtoop downe to Baltzar's feet, to ſee whether he 
had a huff on, that is to ſay, to ſee whether he was a devil or not, 
e becauſe he acted beyond the parts of man. 

* About this time it was, that Dr. John Wilkins (4), warden of 
«© Wadham, the greateſt curioſo of his time, invited him and ſome 
« of the muſitians to his lodgings in that coll. purpoſely to have a con- 
« ſort, and to ſce and heare him play. Theinſtruments and bocks were 
carried thither, but none could be perſuaded there to play againſt 
* him in conſort on the violin. At length the company perceiving 
« A. W. ſtanding behind in a corner neare the dore, they haled him 
in among them, and play, forſooth, he muſt againſt him. Where- 
upon he being not able to avoid it, he took up a violin, as poor 
* 'Troylus did againſt Achilles. He abaſhed at it, yet honour he 
got by playing with and againſt ſuch a grand maſter as Baltzar 
« was, Mr. Davis Mell was accounted hitherto the beſt for the 
*« violin in England; but after Baltzar came into England, and 
ſhewed his moſt wonderful parts on that inſtrument, Mell was not 
* ſo admired, yet he played ſweeter, was a well-bred gentleman, and 
„not given to exceſſive drinking as Baltzar was (). 

All the time that A. W. could ſpare from his beloved ſtudies 
of Engliſh hiſtory, antiquities, heraldry, and genealogies, he ſpent 
in the moſt delightful facultie of Muſick, either inſtrumental or 


( Afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, and 
called the fying biſhop. 

(7) At the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
Baltzar was placed at the head of his majeſ- 
ty's new band of violins. His compoſitions 
have more torce and variety in them, and 
conſequently required more hand to exe- 
cute them, than any Muſic then known for 
his inſtrument ; as appears by a MS. cal- 
lection of his pieces, with which I was pre- 


ſented by the late Rev, Dr, Montagu North, 


2 


Ant. Wood tells us, that this celebrated 
violiniſt died in July 1663, and was buried 
in the cloiſter belonging to St, Peter's 
church, at Weſtminſter. And adds, that 
„this perſon being much beloved by all 
lovers of Mufick, his company was there- 
« fore deſired: and company, eſpecially mu- 
cal company. delighting in drinking, 
* made him drink more than ordinary, 
« which brought him to his grave.” 4. 
Wood's Life, P · 190. . 
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* Hocal; and if he had miſſed the weekly meetings in the houſe of 
« W. Ellis, he could not well enjoy himſelf all the week after. 
Of all or moſt of the company, when he frequented that meeting, 
« the names are ſet downe under the year 1656. As for thoſe that 
came in after, and were now performers, and with whom A. W. 
« frequently played, were theſe : Charles Perot, M. A. fellow of 
« Oriel Coll. a well- bred gentleman, and a perſon of a ſweet nature; 
« Chriſt. Harriſon, M. A. fellow of Queen's Coll. a magget-headed 
e perſon and humourous ; Kenelm Digby, fellow of Allſ. Coll. he 
« was afterwards Dr. of L. he was a violiniſt, and the two former 
« yioliſts ; Will. Bull, M. A. for the viol and violin; John Vin- 
„ cent, M. A. a violiſt; Sylvanus Taylor, fellow of Allfoules Coll. 
« yioliſt and ſongſter, his elder brother, Capt. Silas Taylor, was a 
% compoſer of Muſick, played and ſung his parts; Henry Langley, 
« M. A. a violiſt and ſongſter; Sam. Woodford, M. A. a violiſt ; 
„Franc. Parry, M. A. a violiſt and ſongſter; Chriſt. Coward, and 
« Henry Bridgman, both maſters of arts; Nathan Crew, M. A. 
« a violiniſt and violiſt, but alwaies played out of tune, as having 
© no good eare, he was afterwards biſhop of Durham; Matthew 
«© Hutton, M. A. an exellent violiſt; Thom. Ken, of New Coll. 
e afterwards biſhop of Bath and Wells, he would be ſometimes a- 
„ mong them and fing his part; Chriſt. Jefferyes, a junior ſtudent 
of Ch. Ch. excellent at the organ and virginals, or harpſicon, 
having been trained up to thoſe inſtruments by his father Georg 
« Teffryes, organiſt to King Charles I. at Oxon. Richard Rhodes, 
« another junior ſtudent of Ch. Ch. a confident Weſtmonaſterian, 
%a violiniſt to hold between his knees. 

« Theſe did frequent the weekly meetings, and by the help of 
* publick maſters of Muſick, who were mixed with them, they were 
* much improved. Narciſſus Marſh would come ſometimes a- 
* mong them, but ſeldom played, becauſe he had a weekly meeting 
in his chamber, where maſters of Muſick would come, and ſome 


* of the company before-mentioned, When he became principal 


* of St, Alban's hall, he tranſlated the meeting thither, and there it 
continued, when that meeting at Mr. Ellis's houſe was given 
| ee LM | 5? over, 
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« over, and ſo it continued till he went over to Ireland, where he 
* became afterwards archbiſhop of Tuam. 

« After his majeſty's reſtoration, when the maſters of Muſick 
cc were reſtored to their ſeveral places that they before had loſt, or 
*« potten other preterment, the weekly meetings at Mr. Ellis's houſe 
* becan to decay, becauſe they were only held up by ſcholars who 
* wanted directors and inſtructors. So that theſe meetings were 
* not continued above 2 or 3 yeares, and I think they did not go 
6 beyond 1662.“ 

Our Oxford annaliſt terminates his account of the muſical tranſ- 
actions of that univerlity, during the Interregnum, by the following 
anecdote. 

* In Oct. 1659, James Quin, M. A. and one of the ſenior ſtu- 
«< Jents of Ch. Ch. a Middleſex man borne, but fon of Walter 
46 Quin, of Dublin, died in a crazed condition. A. W' had ſome 
„ acquaintance with him, and hath ſeveral times heard him fing 
«« with great admiration. His voice was a baſs, and he had a great 
command of it. Twas very ſtrong and exceeding trouling, but 
« he wanted ſkill, and could ſcarce ſing in conſort. He had been 
turned out of his ſtudent's place by the viſitors ; but being well 
« acquainted with ſome great men of thoſe times, that loved Mu- 
« ſick, they introduced him into the company of Oliver Cromwell, 
the protector, who loved a good voice and inſtrumental Muſick 
„well. He heard him ſing with very great delight (), liquored 
him with ſack, and in concluſion. faid : Mr. Quin, you have done 
« very well, what ſhall I do for you? To which Quin made an- 
« {wer with great compliments, of which he had command with a 
« oreat grace, that your highneſs would be pleaſed to reſtore him to 
« bis ſtudent's Place; which he did accordingly, and ſo kept it to his 
« dying day.” 

If this minute and indiſcriminate antiquary and biographeri 1s forns: 
times thought to want taſte and ſelection ſufficient to give his re- 
cords due weight, it muſt be aſcribed to the conſtant habit he was 
in of journalizing, collecting anecdotes, and making memorandums 
of every perſon, tranſaction and circumſtatice that arrived at his 


(m) Here" sa an Who though he ſeems render him 2. for treaſons, ftratagems, and 
to have had 1Mrfic in his foul, yet it did not Jute 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, in the uncouth and antiquated language of his carly 
youth. For this dialect being inelegant and vulgar, even when he 
learned it, renders his writings frequently ridiculous, though they 
contain ſuch information as can be no where elſe obtained. But 
the few opportunities he had of knowing the gradual changes in our 
colloquial dialect, by converſing with men of the world, or even the 


language of elegant books by his favourite courſe of reading, de- 


grade him to a level with writers infinitely his inferiors both in uſe 
and entertainment, An excellent apology has been. made for his 
imperfections by the editor of his life, written by himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed, 1772 ; which is ſo intereſting, that he muſt be an incurious 
enquirer, indeed, who, having dipped into it, is not ſufficiently faſ- 
cinated by the original ſimplicity of the ſtyle and importance of many 
of the anecdotes, to give it an entire peruſal before he lays it down. 
Ant. Wood was credulous, and perhaps too much an enthuſiaſt in 
Muſic to ſpeak of its effects with critical and philoſophical preciſion ; 
however, without his aſſiſtance, the ſtate of the art at Oxferd, and 
the academical honours beſtowed on its profeſſors, as well as memo- 
rials of their lives and works, would have been difficult to find. 
Upon his deciſions in matters of taſte, we are not always perhaps im- 
plicitly to rely. The high character he has given Dr. Wilſon's produc- 
tions and abilities may have proceeded from want of experience, 
knowledge, and penetration into the finer parts of the art; and as 
to Dr. Rogers, his judgment of him ſeems to have been manifeſtly 
warped by friendſhip. Yet, upon the whole, it muſt be allowed 
that it is only from ſuch minute records as thoſe of A. W. that any 
true and ſatisfactory knowledge can be acquired of the characters, 

manners, and domeſtic occurrences of our anceſtors. The great fea-- 
tures of hiſtory, and the events which occaſion the ruin or proſpe- 
rity of a ſtate, muſt be nearly the ſame in every age and country 
but comforts, conveniences, and the diſtreſſes of private life, furniſh 
the mind with reflexions far more varied and intereſting to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, than the riſe of ſtates or downfal of kings and 
heroes. 
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The nation tired of the oaks and alete! government of 
Cromwell, manifeſted how much they languiſhed for the reſtora- 
tion of Royalty, by the degree of enthuſiaſm and intoxication with 
which they received the fon of their murdered ſovereign. After the 
fatal diſputes concerning regal prerogative, and the noble-ftruggle 
made at the beginning of. the troubles, by men of principle, with 
motives truly honeſt and patriotic; it ſeems as if this had been one 
of thoſe favourite moments for amicably ſettling the limits of power 
and extent of civil liberty, which nothing but a fimilar concuſſion 
and total diſſolution of ancient compatts, could again produce. 
Charles, at a diſtance from the throne, would chearfully have ſub- 
mitted to terms, which, when he had aſcended it, he oppoſed with 
all the power with which he was haſtily inveſted. © This was a 
fime fora new, clear, com prehenſive, and indiſputable Magna Charta, 
which would have preſerved our future kings from violent encroach- 
ments on their juſt and conſtitutional rights, and the people from 
invaſions of their liberties, and all the turbulence, tumults, and diſ- 
affection, which have fince appeared in ſo many different ſhapes. 

The republican and fanatical ſpirit, though by no means annihi- 
lated, was, however, obliged to give way td the riotous and unbounded 
Joy of the adherents to royalty, : and friends to ancient eſtabliſhments, 
in church and ſtate. It is not difficult to imagine how their exulta- 
tion would operate in ſuch circumſtances : indeed, that delight muſt 
be exceſſive, which can make ſo great a part of a nation unanimous 
in forgetting, or at leaſt neglecting, their own intereſts. Charles's 
anceſtors had been accuſtomed to 7ree-grfts, ſome of which had more 
the appearance of extorted furrenders of property,” than emanations 
of love and liberality ; but now it ſeems às if the nation would not 
only have willingly parted with all their ancient charters, but titles 

to eſtates and moſt valuable poſſeſſions, to pleaſe and gratify the im- 
mediate deſcendant of that prince who had fo lately loſt his head 
on à ſcaffold ! Thus are men governed! not by reaſon or eſtabliſh- 
ed 
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ed forms, but by the paſſſons that ate afloat, and accidental circum- 
ſtances of the times; which; like volcanic eruptions, ate equally un- 
foreſeen and irreſiſtible. | | 

The reſtoration of monarchy, and religious eſtabliſhments, drew 
from their retreats -all the ſurviving muſicians who had been de- 
graded and involved in the calamities occaſioned by the Civil War, 
and ſubverſion of the national government and eſtabliſhed church. 
Many had died in, and during, the conflict, No more than nine 
of the. {ix and twenty biſhops were living; and death had probably 
made the like havoc among other orders of men, in proportion to 
age and numbers. Of thoſe that fell by the ſword, I know not the 
exact calculation; but, except archbiſhop Laud, the prelates may 
be ſuppoſed to have died in their beds. Of the gentlemen of Charles 
the Firſt's chapel, none feem to have claimed their former ſtation, 
but Dr. Wilſon, Chriſtopher Gibbons, and Henry Lawes. The 
laſt, indeed, did not long ſurvive the Reſtoration. 

When the liturgy had been declared by an ordinance paſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords, Jan. 4th, 1644, a ſuper/titious ritual, the Direc- 
tory, publiſhed by the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, to whom 
the parliament referred all matters concerning religion, eſtabliſhed 
a new form of divine worſhip, in which no Muſic was allowed but 
plalm-finging, for which the following rules were enjoined. 
IIt is the duty of Chriſtians to praiſe God publickly by ſing- 
60 ing of pſalms together, in the congregation, and alſo privately 
in the family. In ſinging of pſalms the voice is to be audibly 


and gravely ordered; but the chief care muſt be to ſing with 


* underſtanding and with grace in the heart, making melody unto 
0 the Lord. That the whole congregation may join herein, every 
* one that can read is to have a pſalm- hook, and all others, not 
N difabied, by age or otherwiſe, are to be exhorted to learn to read. 
But tos the preſent, where many if the congregation cannot read, 


* jt is convenient that the miniſter, or ſome fit perſon appointed by 


him and the other ruling officers, do read the pſalm, line by line, 
before the ſinging thereof (2). 


(2) The Methodiſts, wad ſome of our aſtclcrks, ſtill Abete to this ue. 
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In the opinion of thoſe that were then in power, it was thought 
neceſſary for the promotion of true religion, that no organs ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain in the churches ; that choral- books ſhould be 
torn and deſtroyed ; painted glaſs windows broken ; the cathedral 
ſervice totally aboliſhed ; and that thoſe retainers to the church, 
whoſe function had been to affiſt in ſuch profane vanities, ſhould 
betake themſelves to ſome employment leſs offenſive to the Lord. 
In conſequence of theſe tenets, collegiate and parochial churches 
had been ſtripped of their organs and ornaments ; monuments de- 
faced ; fepulchral inſcriptions engraven on braſs torn up ; libraries 
and repoſitories ranſacked for mulical ſervice-books of every kind, 
which being all deemed alike ſuperſtitions and ungodly, were com- 
mitted to the flames, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, and the utmoſt efforts 
uſed at total extirpation. And, indeed, their endeavours had been 
fo effectual, that when the heads of the church ſet about re-eſta- 
bliſhing the cathedral ſervice, it was equally difficult to find inſtru. 
ments, performers, books, and ſingers able to do the requiſite duty. 
For organ builders, organ players, and choirmen, having been ob- 
liged to ſeek new means of ſubſiſtence, the former became common 
carpenters and joiners ; and the latter, who did not enter into the 
king's army, privately taught the lute, virginal, or ſuch miſerable 
pſalmody as was publickly allowed. 

Child, Chriſtopher Gibbons, Rogers, and Wilſon, were created 
doctors, and theſe, with Low of Oxford, though advanced in years, 
were promoted ; Child, Gibbons, - and Low, were appointed orga- 
niſts of rhe Chapel Royal, and Capt. Henry Cook maſter of the 
children (o). Gibbons was likewiſe organiſt of Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey; Rogers, who had formerly been-organiſt of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was preferred to Eton; Wilſon had a+ place both in the: 
Chapel and Weſtminſter Abbey ; and Albertus Bryne, a ſcholar of 


John Tomkins, was. appointed organiſt of St. Paul's, where he had 
been brought up. 


(o) Cook had been bred up in the King's captain's commiſſion, he retained the title of 
Chapel, but quitted it at the beginning of ha re ever after. 


the Rebellion; and, 1 in 1642, obtaining a 
In. 
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In this manner the ſeveral choirs throughout the kingdom were 
gradually ſupplied with able maſters. At firſt, however, for want 
of boys capable of performing the duty, the treble parts were either 
played upon cornets, or ſung by men in falſet. And, indeed, the 
catizedral ſervice had ſo long been laid afide, that ſcarcely any two 
organiſts in country cathedrals performed it alike ; till the appear- 
ance of a little book of inſtructions, which had been drawn up by 
Edward Low, and printed at Oxford in 1661, entitled,“ Some ſhort 
« Directions for the Performance of Cathedral Service.” Low, 
who had been brought up in Saliſbury cathedral, and appointed or- 
ganiſt of Chriſt-church, Oxford, in 1630, was, for ſome time, ac- 
cording to Ant. Wood, deputy Muſic- profeſſor to Dr. Wilſon, and 
upon Wilſon's quitting the Univerſity, he was appointed to ſucceed 
him in the profeflorſhip. Wood ſays, though he was never ho- 
noured with a degree, he was eſteemed a very judicious man in his 
faculty. His book was reprinted in 1664, under the title of“ A 
« Review of ſome ſhort Directions for the Performance of Cathe- 


* dral Service.” Nothing of this kind had appeared ſince Mar- 


beck's book, in 1550, deſcribed in Vol. II. p. 578 3. and as it is 
now more than 120 years fince the ſecond edition of Low's little 
tract was publiſhed, it ſeems high time for another to be drawn up 
by ſome able and regular bred organiſt, or choral. performer, in one 
of the choirs of the metropolis. 

The ſervices and anthems at firſt chiefly uſed were thole contain - 
ed in Barnard's printed collection, with ſuch others as could be re- 
covered in manuſcript, till new compolitions were added by the re- 
inſtated.and. new-appointed maſters. | 


As to organs, the difficulty of procuring them, upon ſhort notice 


ſeems to have been greater than of finding either performers or Mu- 
fic to perform: for, except Dallans, Looſemore of Exeter, Thamar 
of Peterborough,. and Preſton of York, ſcarce a. tolerable organ- 
builder could be found in the whole kingdom. After the ſuppreſ- 
ſion, of cathedral ſervice and prohibition of the liturgy, ſome of the 
eccleſiaſtical inſtruments had been ſold to private perſons, and others 
but partially deſtroyed ; theſe being produced, were haſtily repaire1 
| | 8 
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and erected for preſent uſe by the workmen juſt mentioned. Dal- 
lans, indeed, is ſaid to have been employed to build a new organ for 
St. George's chapel, at Windſor ; which perhaps, from the haſte 


with which it was conſtructed, though its appearance was beautiful 


and magnificent, did not prove ſo excellent as was expected. 
A ſutticient number of workmen for the immediate ſupply of ca- 
thedrals and pariſh churches, with organs, not being found in our 


own country, it was thought expedient to invite foreign builders ot 


known abilities to ſettle among us; and the premiums offered oh 
this occaſion brought over the two celebrated workmen, Smith, and 
Harris. | | 

BERNARD SCHMIDT, as the Germans write the name, brought 


over with him from Germany, of which country he was a native, 


two nephews, Gerard and Bernard, his aſſiſtants; and to diſtinguiſh 
him from theſe, as well as to expreſs the reverence due to his abilities, 


which placed him at the head of his profeſſion, he was called FA- 


THER SMITH. The firſt organ he engaged to build for this country, 
was for the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, which being haſtily put 
together, did not quite fulfil the expectations of thoſe who were 
able to judge of its excellence. An organ is ſo operoſe, complicated, 


and comprehenſive a piece of mechaniſm, that to render it complete 


in tone, touch, variety, and power, exclufive of the external beau- 
ty and majeſty of its form and appearance, is perhaps one of the 


greateſt efforts of human ingenuity and contrivance. It was pro- 


bably from ſome ſuch early failure, that this admirable workman 
determined never to engage to build an organ upon ſhort notice, for 
for ſuch a price as would oblige him to deliver it in a ſtate of leſs 
perfection than he wiſhed. And I have been aſſured by Snetzler, 
and by the immediate deſcendants of thoſe who have converſed with 
father Smith, and ſeen him work, that he was ſo particalarly careful in 
the choice of his wood, as never to uſe any that had the leaſt knot or 
flaw in it; and fo tender of his reputation, as never to waſte his time 


in trying to mend a bad pipe, either of wood or metal; fo that 


when he came to voice a pipe, if it had any radical defect, he in- 
ſtantly threw it away, and made another. This, in a great mea- 
| 1 - | ſure, 
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jure, accounts for the equality and ſweetneſs of his ſtops, as well as 
the ſoundneſs of his pipes, to this day. 

Smith had not been many months here, before HARRIs arrived 
from France, with his ſon Rene Renatus, an ingenious and active 


young man, to whom he had confided all the ſecrets of his art. 


However, they met with but little encouragement at firſt, as Dal- 
lans and Smith had the chief buſineſs of the kingdom; but upon 
the deceaſe of Dallans, who died while he was building an organ for 
the old church at Greenwich, 1672, and of the elder Harris, who 
did not long ſurvive him, the younger became a very formidable 
rival to Smith. 

The contention between theſe eminent artiſts at the time of erect- 
ing the admirable organ which ſtill ſtands in the Temple-church, 
was carried on with ſuch ſpirit, not to ſay violence, as perhaps ne- 
ver happened before, or ſince, on a ſimilar occaſion. 

About the latter end of King Charles the Second's reign, the 
maſter of the Temple and the benchers being determined to have 
as complete an organ erected in their church as poſſible, received 
propoſals from both theſe eminent artiſts, backed by the recommen- 
dation of ſuch an equal number of powerful friends and celebrated 
organiſts, that they were unable to determiue among themſelves 
which to employ. They therefore told the candidates, if each of 
them would erect an organ, in different parts of the church, they 
would retain that which, in the greateſt number of excellences, 
ſhould be allowed to deſerve the preference. Smith and Harris 
agreeing to this propoſal, in about eight or nine months, each had, 
with the utmoſt exertion of his abilities, an inſtrument ready for 
trial. Dr. Tudway living at the time, the intimate acquaintance 
of both, ſays that Dr. Blow and Purcell, then in their prime, perform- 
ed on father Smith's organ, on appointed days, and difplayed its 
excellence ; and, till the other was heard, every one believed that 
this muſt be choſen; 

Harris employed M. Lully, organiſt to Queen Catharine, a very 


eminent maſter, to touch his organ, which brought it into favour ; 
and 
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and thus they continued vying with each other, for near a twelve- 
month. 

At length, Harris challenged father Smith to make additional 
reed-ſtops in a given time; theſe were the vox-humana, Cromor- 
ne fp), the double Courtel, or double baſſoon, and ſome others. 

The ſtops which were newly invented, or at leaſt new to Eng- 
Iſh ears, gave great delight to the crouds who attended the trials; 
and the imitations were ſo exact and pleaſing on both ſides that it 
was difficult to determine who had beſt ſucceeded, At length, the 
deciſion was left to lord chief juſtice Jefferies, afterwards King 
James the Second's pliant chancellor, who was of that ſociety, and 
he terminated the controverſy in favour of father Smith; ſo that 
Harris's organ was taken away without loſs of reputation, having ſo 
long pleaſed and puzzled better judges than Jefferies (9). 

The Hon. Roger North, who was in London at the time of the 
contention at the Temple-church, fays, in his Memoirs of Muſic, 
that the competition between father Smith and Harris, the two beſt 
artiſts in Europe, was carried on with ſuch violence by the friends 
of both ſides, that they © were juſt not ruined.” Indeed, old Roſein- 


grave aſſured me, that the partizans for each candidate, in the fury 


(gp) Not Cremona, or violin ſtop, as Dr. 
Tudway calls it, nor does the double Curtel 
mean the baſe flute. See Walther's Di. 
Cremorne means ht horn, and double Cour- 
taud, or Curtcl, the double baſſnon. 
(4) Harris's organ, after its rejection at 
the Temple, was j art of it erected at St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, and part in the ca- 


thedral of Chriſt-church, Lublin; but a- 


bout thirty years ago, Byfield having been 
ſent for to repair the la ter, he prevailed 
on the chapter to have a ncw inttirument, 
taking the old organ in exchange, as part of 
payment. Soon after, having had an appli- 
cation from the corporation of Lynn Regis, 
in Norfolk, to build them a new organ for 
St. Margaret's church, he wiſhed very much 
to perſuade them to purchaſe the infirument 
made by Ilarris, which had been a ſecond 
time excommunicated ; but being already 
in p flefſion of an old organ, they determin- 
ed to have a new one; and, by the advice of 


the author of this book, employed Snetzlet 
to conſtruct one, which he did very much 
to his own credit and their ſatisſaction, con- 
ſiſting of thirty ſtops, three ranks of keys, 
and full compaſs, One of the metal ſtops 
of this inſtrument, called the bordunn, is 
an octave below the open diapaſon, and has 
the effect of a double baſe in the chorus. Tt 
was in the Lynn organ that this builder firſt 
introduced that ſweet ſtop called the dulcianr, 
which he and Green have ſince ſo happily 
introduced as a folo flop, in their cham- 
ber organs. Pa't of the old organ at Lynn 
had been made by Dallans, the reit by ſome 
more ancient workman; as the wooden 
pipes were ſo worm-caten as to fall to pieces 
when taken out to be cleaned. Upon the 
church-wardens aſking Snetzler what this 
old inflrument would be worth if repaired, 
he ſaid, if they would lay out a hundred 
pounds upon it, perhaps it would then be 
worth fifty.“ 

of 
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of their zeal, proceeded to the moſt miſchievous and unwarrantable 
acts of hoſtilities ; and that in the night, preceding the laſt trial of 
the reed-ſtops, the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith's or- 
gan in ſuch a manner, that when the time came for playing upon it, 
no wind could be conveyed into the wind-cheſt. 

As the benchers of the Inner and MidQle Temple are at all the 
expence of the organ in their church, and conſequently appoint 
the maker, tuner, and players upon it themſelves, in order to have 
this part of divine ſervice as perfect as poſſible, they have the in- 
ſtrument tuned every Saturday, for which a falary of C. 20 a year is 
allowed; and that this excellent inſtrument may be the more ſeldom 
conſigned to the hands of clumſy aſſiſtants, each of the ſocieties 
elects an organiſt, at a ſalary of V. 50 (7). 

Beſides the ſweetneſs of the ſeveral ſtops, and power of the cho- 
rus, in order to render the tuning more perfect, two of the five ſhort 
keys are divided in the middle, and communicate to two different 
ſets of pipes: ſo that G g and Ab, Dg and Eb, are not ſynonimous 
ſounds. 

It being the faſhion, during the latter end of the laſt century, to 
erect organs in the principal pariſh churches of the city of London, 
Harris ſeems to have built a greater number than Smith ; among 
theſe ſome are thought very excellent, ſuch as the organ at St. Ma- 


ry Ax, St. Bride's, St. Lawrence, near Guildhall, and others (s). 


(r) The firſt organiſt of this church was 
Francis Piggot, who dying in 1704, Was 
ſucceeded by his ſon. Upon the death of 
the younger Piggot, in 1726, Mr. Stanley 
was elected; and when I firſt arrived in 
London, 1744, Mr. James Vincent, fon to 
Mr. Vincent of the guards, and brother to 
the performer on the hautbois, was his col- 
league. Mr. Jones, one of the preſent or- 
ganiſts, was elected by the benchers, at the 
deceaſe of Mr. Vincent, about the year 
I 750. 

(s) It is not eaſy to diſcover what is 
meant by a late writer, when he ſays, that 
the organs made by Smith, though, in re- 
„ ſpect of the workmanſhip, they are far 
„ ſhort of thoſe of Harris, and even of Dal 

Vol. III. 


In 


1 lans, are juſthy admired.” If the utmoſt 
care in the choice of the wood, and compo- 
ſition of the metal; the neateſt and moſt 
happy manner poſſible of forming and voie- 
ing them; together with the moſt grateful 
ſweetneſs, and durability of his pipes, may 
be called good workmanſhip, ſurely father 


Smith cannot, without injuſtice, be denied 


that praiſe inits full extent. That part of 
the organ which was originally built for the 
Temple-church by Harris, and ſent to Dub- 
lin, was ſold after the death of the elder By- 
field, by his widow, Harris's daughter, to 
Wolverhampton, for C. goo. Ir till ſtands 
in the church of that town, and is thought 


a very good inftrument, The number of ; 


organs built and enriched with new ftopz 
Yy by 


. — 
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In conſequence of the reputation which father Smith had ac- 
quired by every piece of work he had put out of his hands, ſince the 
organ at Windſor, he was employed to build an inſtrument for the 
cathedral of St. Paul ; which is generally allowed to have the ſweet- 
eſt tone (except that at the Temple), the moſt noble chorus, and a 
ſwell which produces the fineſt effects of any in the kingdom. In 
ſhort, it is an inſtrument in every reſpect worthy of that beautiful and 
ſtupendous ſtructure (7). It ſeems as if Harris had been a candi- 
date for building St. Paul's organ, as well as that at the Temple; 
for in the Spectator, No 552, for Dec. 3. 1712, apropoſal of Mr. Re- 
natus Harris is recommended in the following words: The am- 
* bition of this artificer is to erect an organ in St. Paul's cathedral, 
over the welt door, at the entrance into the body of the church, 
„ which in art and magnificence ſhall tranſcend any work of that 
kind ever before invented. The propoſal in perſpicuous language 
„ ſets forth the honour and advantage ſuch a performance would 
be to the Britiſh name, as well as that it would apply the power of 
* ſounds in a manner more amazingly forcible, than perhaps has yet 
been known, and I am ſure to an end much more worthy. Had 
* the vaſt ſums which have been laid out upon operas without {kill 
* or conduct, and to no other purpoſe but to ſuſpend or vitiate our 
* underſtandings, been diſpoſed this way, we ſhould now perhaps 


* have an engine ſo formed, as to ſtrike the minds of half a people 


by father Smith is prodigious, and their 
fame equal to that of the pictures or ſingle 
figures of Raphael. A ſingle ſtop known 


Wren, tender of his architectural propor- 
tions, would never conſent to let the caſe 
be ſufficiently capacious to receive, And 


to be of his workmanſhip is ſtill iavaluable, 
The touch and general mechaniſm of mo— 
dern inſtruments are certainly ſuperior to 
thoſe of Smith ; but, for ſweetneſs of tone, 
I have never met with any pipes that have 
equalled his in any part of Europe. At Ox- 
ford he built the organ at Chriſt church and 
St, Mary's; at Cambridge that of Trinity 
College ; and in London thoſe of St. Mar- 
garet, Weſlminiſter; St. Mary at Hill; St. 
Clement Danes ; and others, all excellent. 

(t) It is faid, that notwithſtanding the 
power of the chorus of this admirable in- 
Urument, ſeveral more excellent ſtops were 
made for it, which lay many years uſeleſs 


in the veſtry, but for which Sir Chriſtopher 


there 1s little doubt but that he had reaſon 
and ſcience on his ſide. Indeed, I cannot 
help wiſhing, much as I admire the inſtru- 
ment, that it had been entirely kept out of 
its preſent ſituation, and placed on one fide 
of the choir, that the whole extent of the 
ſtructure from weſt. to eaſt might be ſeen, 
like St. Peter's at Rome, its prototype, at one 
glance, This was formerly the general 
place allotted to the organ in our cathedrals. 
At Canterbury its fituation is ſtill on the 
north ſide of the choir. At Cheſter the 
ſmall primitive organ of that cathedral is full 
ſtanding on the left fide of the choir, though 
that which is now uſed is at the welt end. 


« at 
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* at once, in a place of worſhip, with a forgetfulneſs of preſent care 
* and calamity, and a hope of endleſs rapture, joy, and halleInjah 


* hereafter (). 


The eſtabliſhment of Charles the Second's Chapel, at the time 
of the coronation, appears by the following entry in the cheque-book. 
April the 23d, being St. George's day, 1661. 


Dr. Walter Jones, ſubdean. 
Roger Nightingale ? 
Ralph Amner 

Philip Tinker | 
John Sayer 5 
Durant Hunt 
George Low 
Henry Smith 
William Tucker J 
Edward Lowe 

Willliam Child 

Chriſtopher Gibbons 

Henry Cook, maſt.ofthe children 
Henry Lawes, clerk of the cheque 
Thomas Piers 
Thomas Hazzard 
John Harding 


miniſters. 


organiſts. 


gent. 


(2) As this is one of Steel's papers it is pro- 
bable that Harris had acquired his patro- 
nage and friendſhip by heading or building 
an inſtrument for his concert-room, in Y ork- 
Buildings. If he had not been biaſſed by 
ſome means or other, and had been a real 
judge of what he recommended, he would 
certainly have inſerted the name of Bernard 
Smith in his paper, inſtead of Renatus Har- 
ris. When the profeſſional merit of two 
artificers 1s not very unequal, ſmall and of- 


ten latent confiderations turn the ſcale : ac- - 


quaintance, figure, countenance, addreſs, the 
miſrepreſentation and prejudice of- others, 
all, or any one of them operating, will tear 
the bandage from the eyes of ſuſtice. 

The organ builders who ſucceeded fa- 
ther Smith and Harris were Schreider, who 


Henry Purcell 


Henry Froſt 


William Howes ? 
Thomas Blagrave 

Gregory Thorndall | 
Edward Bradock | 


James Cob | 

Nathaniel Watkins 5 
John Cave - 
Alfonſo Marſh "O 
Raphael Courteville D 
Edward Colman | 8 


Thomas Purcell 


— — 


John Goodgroom 
George Betenham 


Matthew Pennel 


— 


built the organ in St. Martin's in the Fields, 
which King George I. preſented to the 
church upon being choſen church-warden 
of the pariſh ſoon after his majeſty's arrival 
in England ; Schwarbrook, another Ger- 
man, who built ſeveral organs, but re- 
paired more; with Byfield, Bridge, and 
Jordan, who after ſeverally diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, entered into parnerſhip and had 
nearly the whole buſineſs of the kingdom 
to themſelves ; till Snetzler, by the inſtru- 
ment he made for Lynn Regis, gave ſuch a 
ſpecimen of his abilities that he was ſoon 
called to almoſt every quarter of the king- 
dom, At preſent Green, an Engliſhman 


and an excellent mechanic, is deſervedly in 


poſſeſſion of the public favour. 
r Thomas 
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Thomas Haynes, Serjeant of the Veſtry. 

William Williams, Yeoman. 

George Whitaker, Yeoman. 
Auguſtine Cleveland, Groom. 
At which time every gentleman of the chapel in orders bad 
allowed to him for a gown five yards of fine ſcarlet; and the reſt 
of the gentlemen being laymen, had allowed unto each of them 
e foure yards of the like ſcarlet.” 

The falaries of the gentlemen of the chapel had been augmented 
both by James I. and Charles I. and in the year 1663 Charles II. 
by the privy- ſcal, farther augmented them to ſeventy pounds a year; 
and granted to Capt. Cook and his ſucceſſors in office, thirty pounds 
a year, for the diet, lodging, waſhing, and teaching each of the 
1 children of the Chapel Royal. A copy of this grant is entered in 
1 the cheque- book, and ſaid to have been obtained by the ſolicitation 
| of Mr. Cook. 

1 The ſmall ſtock of choral Muſic with which the chapel began, 
| becoming in a few years ſomewhat leſs delightful by frequent repe- 
tion, the King perceiving a genius for compoſition in ſome of the 
1 young people of the chapel, encouraged them to cultivate and 
if > exerciſe it; and many of the firſt ſet of choriſters, even while they 
| were Children of the chapel, compoſed anthems and ſervices that 
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1 are ſtill uſed in our cathedrals. Theſe, by the King's ſpecial com- 
{ mand, were accompanied by violins, cornets, and ſacbuts, to which 
. inſtruments introductory ſymphonies and ritornels were given, and 
the performers of them placed in the organ-loft. 

1 Dr. Tudway, in the dedication to the ſecond volume of his ma- 
i nuſcript Collection of Engliſh Church-muſic to lord Harley, aſſigns 
1 the following reaſons for the change of ſtyle in the Muſic of the 
Chapel Royal, by a mixture of what he terms theatrical and ſe- 
cular. 


«« The ſtandard of Church Muſic begun by Mr. Tallis, Mr. Bird, 
and others, was continued for ſome years after the Reſtauration, 
and all compoſers comformed themſelves to the pattern which 
« was ſet them. 
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« His majeſty, who was a briſk and airy prince, coming to the 
» crown in the flower and vigour of his age, was ſoon, if I may ſo 
„ ſay, tired with the grave and ſolemn way which had been eſta- 
„ bliſhed by Tallis, Bird, and others, ordered the compoſers of his 
* chapel to add ſymphonies, &c. with inſtruments to their anthems ; 
e and thereupon eſtabliſhed a ſelect number of his private Muſic to 
« play the ſymphony and ritornellos which he had appointed.— 
« 'The old maſters of Muſic, Dr. Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. Low, 
* &c. organiſts to his majeſty, hardly knew how to comport them- 
„ ſelves with theſe new- fangled ways, but proceeded in their com- 
A poſitions, according to the old ſtyle, and therefore there are only 
* {ome ſervices and full anthems of theirs to be found. 

* In about 4 or 5 years time, ſome of the forwardeſt and bright- 
* eſt children of the chapel, as Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, &c. 
began to be maſters of a faculty in compoling ; this his majeſty | 
„ grcatly encouraged, by iadulging their youthful fancies, ſo that | 
* every month, at leaſt, they produced ſomething new of this kind. | 
In a few years more, ſeveral others, educated in the chapel, pro- 
** duced their compoſitions in this ſtyle ; for other w iſe it was in vain 
* to hope to pleaſe his majeſty.” | 

CAPTAIN HENRY Cook, appointed maſter of the children of the 
Chapel Royal at the Reſtoration, according to Ant. Wood's MS. 
Memoirs in the Aſhmol. Library, © was eſteemed the beſt muſician 
* of his time to ſing to the lute, till Pelham Humphrey, his ſcholar, 
* came up, after which he died of griet.” 

We are told in the continuation of Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle, 
that Matthew Lock ſet the Muſic for Charles the Second's public 
entry, and Capt. Henry Cook for his coronation. A hymn of his 
compoſition, in four parts, is likewiſe faid to have been performed 
inſtead of the litany in the chapel of St. George, xt Windlor, by 
order of the ſovereign and knights of the Garter, on the 17th of 

April, 1661. None of his Church Muſic was printed (x), and, in- 


(x) In Chriſt-church College Library way has inſerted none of Cook's compoſi- 
there is a MS. folio volume of Services and tions in his Harleian Collection of Engliſh 
Anthems by Blow, Gibbons, Lock, Good- Church Mufic. 
ſon ſen. and Capt, Henry Caok. Dr. Tud- | 
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deed, if we may judge of that by his few ſecular compoſitions diſ- 
perſed in the collections of the tim&, he was little fitted for the 
high office to which he was appointed at the Reſtoration. 

In the ſecond part of Playford's Mufical Companion, 1667, there 
are two or three of his ſongs, which are dry, ill- accented, and equal- 
ly deſtitute of melody and maſterly harmony. However, he had 
the merit, or at leaſt good fortune, to be the maſter of three boys 
among the children of the chapel, who gave very early teſtimonies 
of their genius and progreſs in compoſition, Theſe were Pelham 
Humphrey, John Blow, and Michael Wiſe, who, even while they 
were choriſters in the chapel, produced verſe-anthems far ſuperior 
in melody and deſign to any that our church could boaſt anterior to 
Purcell. | 

PELHAM HUMPHREY after continuing in the Chapel Royal, as 
a ſinging-boy, from the Reſtoration till he loſt his treble voice, was 
admitted a gentleman of his majeſty's chapel, Jan. zd, 1666 and 
on the death of Cook, in 1672, was appointed maſter of the-child- 
ren. He did not, however, long fill this honourable ſtation, as he 
died, very much regretted, at the early age of twenty-ſeven; in 1674. 

His choral compoſitions are numerous, for ſo ſhort a life; as, 
beſides his ſeven full and verſe anthems, printed by Dr. Boyce, there 
are five preſerved in {core by Dr. Aldrich, in Chriſt-church, Ox- 
ford; and ſix in Dr. Tudway's Collection, Britiſh Muſeum, that 
have never been printed. 

As French Muſic was much better Lawns in England during the 
reign of King Charles II. than Italian, there are in the melody of 
this compoſer and in that of Purcell, paſſages which frequently re- 
mind us of Lulli, whom King Charles pointed out to his muſicians 
as a model. Indeed, it is ſaid that Humphrey was ſent to Paris by 
the King, in arder to ſtudy under Lull: ; and that, beſides his merit 
in compolition, he was an excellent performer on the lute. Indeed, 
he ſeems to have been the firſt of our eccleſiaſtical compoſers who 
had the leaſt idea of muſical pathos in the expreſſion of words, im- 
plying ſupplication or complaint, 
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His anthem for three voices, Have mercy upon me O God, has 
great merit on the fide of expreſſion, for the time in which it was 
compoſed, as well as harmony, in which there are ſeveral combina- 
tions that ſeem new and boldly hazarded for the firſt time, at leaſt 
in choral Muſic /. — 

In his verſe anthems, many new effects are produced by modula- 
tion and notes of taſte and expreſſion (z). 

The favourite interval in the melody of this compoſer is the falſe 
5th; and, if it be true, as related by Dr. Boyce, that Humphrey ſtu- 
died under Lulli at Paris, he probably acquired his partiality for this 
interval there, as it has long been in great favour in the ſerious French 
opera. 

"= is ſomewhat remarkable, that all the ſeven- verſe anthems which 
Dr. Boyce has inſerted in his collection, by this plaintive compoſer, 
ſhould be in flat keys; moſt of them in C and F minor, which are 
much out of tune on the organ by the uſual temperament of that 
inſtrument ; however, if well ſung, theſe crude chords may add to 
the melancholy caſt of the compoſitions. 

Joun BLow, born at North Collingham, in Nottinghamſhire, 
was likewiſe one of the firſt ſet of children of the Chapel Royal 
after the Reſtoration, that was brought up under Capt. Cook. He 
likewiſe received inſtructions from Hingeſton, domeſtic organiſt to 
Oliver Cromwel, and Dr. Chriſt. Gibbons. In 1673, he was (worn 
one of the gentlemen of the cHapel; and in 1674, upon the deccaſe 
of Humphrey, appointed maſter of the children. In 1685, he was 
nominated one of the private Muſic to King James II. and in 1687, 


() Such as, in the firſt movement, a 
ſharp 5th to Bb (Boyce, Vol. II. p 235), 
uſed as an appoggiatura or note of taſle ; 
and the Sy, to Ab uſed repeatedly in an un- 
uſual manner, with very good effect. P. 238, 
I. i. bar 4. the extreme ſharp 6th to Ab, 
though now ſo common, had not made its 
why into our church, to my knowledge, be- 

ore, : 

L. iti, bar 3. the E natural againſt B flat 
« pedale in the baſe, is a note of taſte and 
feeling that required conſiderable courage 


to venture, in thoſe days of rigid rule and 
ſimplicity, 

(z) See Boyce, Vol. III. p. 175. where 
the flat 3d and ſharp 4th was then a new 
combination, in the church at leait, Bur 
the natural zd and flat 6th to Eb, in the 
ſame page, was not new, for it appears in the 
works of all the compoſers of the laſt cen- 
tury; and yet I never can let it paſs uncen- 
ſured. The three sths at the end of the 
movement, I can much more readily par- 
don, as two of them are falſe, 


he 
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he was likewiſe appointed almoner and maſter of the choriſters in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul; but, in 1693, he reſigned this 


laſt place in favour of his ſcholar Jeremiah Clark. 

Blow had his degree of doctor in Muſic conferred on him by the 
ſpecial grace of archbiſhop Sancroft, without performing an exerciſe 
for it in either of the Univerſities. On the deceaſe of Purcell, in 
1695, he was elected organiſt of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter. And, 
in 1699, appointed compoler to the chapel of their majeſties, King 
William and Queen Mary, at a falary of Y. 40 a year, which after- 
wards was augmented to . 73. A ſecond compoſer, with the like 
appointment, was added in 1715, when John Weldon was ſworn 
into that otlice ; at which time it was required that each ſhould 
produce a new anthem on the firſt Sunday of his month of waiting. 

That Blow was a compoſer of anthems, while a ſinging-boy in 
the Chapel Royal, appears from Clifford's Collection of the Words 
of the Services and Anthems uſed in our collegiate and cathedral 
Churches, 1664 (a) ; for among the eccleſiaſtical compoſers men- 
tioned in this book, amounting to upwards of fixty, are included 
the names of Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, and Robert Smith, 
children of his majeſty's chapel, Humphrey was born in 1647, 
and Blow in 1648 ; fo that at the Reſtoration, the firſt being only 
thirteen, and the ſecond but twelve, their compoſing anthems fit 
for the Chapel Royal, before they had attained the age of ſixteen or 
ſeventeen, would now be regarded as more wonderful proofs of pre- 
cocity, if Purcell, ſoon after, at a more early period of his life, had 
not produced compoſitions that were {till ſuperior to theſe. 

Dr. Blow died in 1708, at ſixty years of age; and though he did 
not arrive at great longevity, yet, by beginning his courſe, and 
mounting to the ſummit of his profeſſion ſo early, he enjoyed a 
proſperous and eventful life, His compoſitions for the church, and 


(a) The Rev. James Clifford, the com- cathedral, and chaplain to the honourable 


piler of this uſeful little book, according to ſociety of Serjeant's Inn, Fleet- ſtreet, He 


Ant, Wood, was a minor canon of St. Paul's died about the year 1700. 
I 


his 
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his ſcholars who arrived at eminence, have rendered his name ve- 
nerable among the muſicians of our country (5). 


Though his Church Muſic was never collected in a body, yet, 


beſides the three ſervices and ten full and verſe anthems printed by 
Boyce, in Dr. Tudway's MS. Collection nineteen of his choral pro- 
ductions have been preſerved; and in Dr. Aldrich's Collection in 
Chriſt- church there are five more. The aggregate of which, a- 
mounting. to upwards of forty different compoſitions of this elabo- 
rate kind, is but a ſmall part of what might be found in the chapel 
and choir-books of our cathedrals. 

Some of his choral productions are doubtleſs in a very bold and 
grand ſtyle; however, he is unequal, and frequently unhappy, in 
his attempts at new harmony and modulation ; but, as a compoſer 
who ranked ſo high among our moſt claſſical maſters ſhould not be 
praiſed or cenſured indiſcriminately, I ſhall point out a few in- 
ſtances of his great, and, to my conceptions, unwarrantable licen- 
tiouſneſs, as a contrapuntiſt. 

I am as ſorry to ſee, as to ſay, how confuſed and inaccurate a har- 
moniſt he was; but as it is neceſſary to ſpeak of an artiſt ſo celebrated 
and honoured by his cotemporaries, to diſſemble his faults would 
ſurpaſs candour, and incur the cenſure of ignorance and partiality; 
for it is as much the duty of an hiſtorian to blame as to praiſe, when 
juſtice and integrity require it. Indeed, upon whatever ſubject a 
man writes, he ſhould aſpire at nothing ſo much as ſpeaking truth, 
if he wiſhes for the approbation of his conſcience, which is not 
only the moſt comfortable of all praiſe, but luckily the moſt within 
his own power. - The abilities of the dead, I can have no intereſt 


in depreciating ; and if my opinion ſhould be unjuſt, the miſchief 


will recoib on myſelf ; for the dead have more friends than the liv- 
ing, who are ever ready to vindigate ſuch wrongs. 
Though there are ſtrokes of pathetic and ſubjects of fugue in 


Blow's works that are admirable; yet I have examined no one of 
them that appears to be wholly unexceptionable, and free from con- 


© (3) On bis tomb in Weſtminſter Abbey the monuments of neighbouring heroes, his 
is preſerved a canon of a more pacific and preſent aſſociates, | 

harmleſs kind than any. of thoſe that adorn 46 328 
5 Vol. III. | wet ut 12112 " 03 Z 2 Ip, 2 fuſion 
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fuſion and crudities in the counterpoint, Of the two-part anthem 
with choruſes, ** Lord how are they increaſed,” the firſt movement 
is very plaintive and expreflive ; but there are licences in the har- 
mony which look and found quite barbarous. Indeed, theſe cru- 
dities are ſo numerous as to throw a doubt on his learning, as well 
as genius, Whether they are notes of paſſion, effuſions of an un- 
ruly ſpirit, or of ignorance and affectation, I will not venture to de- 
termine; but, to my ears, they have the full effect of jargon and 
want of principles. 

It does not appear that Purcell, whom he did himſelf the ho- 
nour to call his ſcholar, or Crofts, or Clark, his pupils, ever threw 
| notes about at random, in his manner, or inſulted the car with law- 
| leſs diſcords, which no concords can render tolerable. | 
| In an anthem, ** Turn thee unto me, O Lord, printed by Hen- 
ö ry Playford in the ſecond collection of Divine Harmony, there are 
| ſo many wanton violations of rule, particularly in the laſt chorus, 
. that it would be endleſs to point them out; but they ſeem ſuch as 
[ no rule, authority, or effect, can juftify : 7ths reſolved on the 8th, 
aſcending and deſcending; 2ds treated with as little ceremony as 
zds. Indeed, I never ſaw fo flovenly a ſcore in print; and it may, 
in general, be ſaid of his ferts in counterpoint, that there: are un- 
accounted millions of them to be found in his works. 

He has been celebrated by Dr. Boyce, for “ his oe in culti- 
vating an uncommon talent for modulation; but how ſo excel- 
lent a judge of correct and pure harmony could tolerate his licences,, 
or reconcile them to his monumental character, and the additional 
praiſe he has himſelf beſtowed upon him, is as unaccountable as any 
thing in Blow's compoſitions, conſidering the know edge and known. 
probity of the late worthy editor of our Church Muſic (c). lege? 


(e) In juſtification of ſo much 3 being ſcarce; both that and tlie Harmony 
ſevere cenſure of Dr. Blow?s counter were frequently injured by this Gorhic re- 
inſtead of werbal criticiſm, the reader "ſhall © ſtraint. But the paſſing-notes, and notes of 
be ſerved with a plate full of his ties, embelliſhment of the oinpelſts, in gene» 
collected chiefly trom his Church Muſic, the ral, of this period, were uncouthy in me: 
beſt of his productions. Many of his bal- lody and licentious in harmony. Perhaps 
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The ballads of Dr. Blow are in general more ſmooth and natural than 
his other productions, and, indeed, than any other ballads of his time; 
there is more melodythan in thoſe of Henry Lawes, or any compoſers 
of the preceding reign ; yet it is not of that gracetul kind in which 
the Italians were now advancing towards perfection, with great ra- 
pidity. It is either of a Scots caſt, or of a languid kind, that excites 
no other ſenſation than fatigue and drowlinels. 

His paſtoral, on the preceding plates, Since the Spring comes 
on,“ is, however, as chantant as any mongrel mixture of Scots, 
Iriſh, French, and Engliſh, that has been ſince compiled. The 
firſt movement, particularly, ſeems to have been the model of moſt 
of the Vauxhall ſongs of the laſt forty years. 

Fill me a bowl,” p. 52, has the fame kind of merit (4). 

The collecting his ſecular compoſitions into a folio volume 
in 1700, under the title of Aux PpHION ANGL1cus, was doubtleſs 
occaſioned by the great ſucceſs of the Okenevs BRITANNICUs, a 
ſimilar collection of Purcell's Dramatic and Miſcellaneous Songs, 
publiſhed by his widow, in 1698. But whether Dr. Blow was ſti- 
mulated to this publication by emulation, envy, or the ſolicitation of 
hisſcholars and friends, by whom there are no leſs than fifteen enco- 
miaſtic copies of verſes prefixed to the work, the ungrateful public 
ſeems to have remained always inſenſible to theſe ſtrains of the modern 
 Amphion, which were not only incapable of building cities, but even 
of ſupporting his own tottering fame. 

Some of his innumerable deformities from the Amphion Anglicus 
are added to thoſe of his Church Muſic. Go perjured man,“ is 
the beſt of all his ſecular productions; but that, which was an imi- 
tation of a duet by Cariſſimi, Dite, O cieli, is overloaded, in his Am- 
Phion Anglicus, with a laboured and unmeaning accompaniment. P. 
44 and 46 of this collection, contain two of his beſt ballads, ** Sa- 
* bina has a thouſand charms,” and © Philander do not think of 
arms.“ In theſe ballads the union of Scots melody with the Eng- 
liſh, is firſt conſpicuous. The ſubject of a ſong, p. 168, “ Ori- 
** thea's bright eyes, is likewiſe broad Scots &. 


(4) The ſame ſong was ſet by the late mained long in Bacchanalian favour. 
Mr. Corfe, about forty years ſince, and re- * See the preceding plates, 
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MichArTL WIS g, another of the three eminent compoſers for the 
Church, that were foſtered in the Chapel Royal immediately after 
the Reſtoration, was likewiſe a ſcholar of Capt. Henry Cook at 
the ſame time as Humphrey and Blow ; and they all three not only 
ſurpaſſed their maſter in genius and abilities, but all our Church 
compoſers of the laſt century, except Purcell. However, they pre- 
pared the way for his bold and original genius to expand ; as ſeveral 
new melodies, modulations, and happy licences, which I uſed to 
think entirely of his invention, upon an attentive examination of 
their works, appear to have been firſt ſuggeſted by theſe three fel- 
low-ſtudents. Yet, what they had lightly and timidly touched, 
Purcell treated with the force and courage of a Michael Angelo, 
whoſe abilities rendered the dithcult eaſy, and gave to what, in leſs 
powerful hands, would have been diſtortion, facility and grace. 

Dr. Boyce has printed fix of his verſe and full anthems, which 
are admirable : and in Dr. Tudway's Collection, Brit. Muſ. there 
are ſeven, and a whole ſervice in D minor. 

He was author of the celebrated two-part ſong, ©* Old Chiron 
« thus preach'd to his pupil Achilles,” which is {till too well known 
to need praiſe or inſertion here. Mich. Wiſe was killed in a ſtreet- 
fray at Saliſbury, by the watchman, in 1687. 

The firſt movement of his verſe anthem for two voices, © The 
*« ways of Zion do mourn,” is ſo beautiful and expreſſive, that I 
ſhall give it here as a ſpecimen of grave and pathetic compoſition for 
the church, which no Muſic of other countries that I have hither- 
to diſcovered, of the ſame kind, and period of time, ſurpaſſes. The 
uſe the author has made of chromatic intervals at the word mourn, 
is not only happy and maſterly, but neu, even now, at more than a 
hundred years diſtance from the time when the anthem was produc- 
ed! The whole compoſition ſeems to me admirable ; and beſides 
the intelligence and merit of the deſign, the melody is truly plain- 
tive, and capable of the moſt touching and elegant expreſſion of the 
greateſt ſingers of modern times; the harmony too and modulation 
are ſuch as correſpond with the ſenſe of the words, and enforce their 
expreſſion. 
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There is an elegance of phraſe in a paſſage of the ſecond move- 
ment of the preceding anthem, at the word down, which has been 
late'y revived, and in great favour, with a very minute difference, 
among the firſt ſingers of Italy (e). 

Wiſe was a native of Saliſbury, in which cathedral hie was ap- 
pointed organiſt and maſter of the choriſters, in 1668 ; and in 1675, 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1686, he was preferred to 
the place of almoner and maſter of the boys at St. Paul's. He is 
faid to have been in great favour with Charles II. and being appoint- 
ed to attend him in a progreſs, claimed, as king's organiſt for the 
time, the privilege of playing to his majeſty on the organ, at what- 
ever church he went. | | 

The reign of Charles II. being more favourable to the progreſ: 
of our native Church Muſic than any other, except that of Queen 
Elizabeth, the ſubject ſeems to merit more enquiry and diſcuſſion. 

The firſt ſet of chapel-boys having matured into men ſo eminent 
as Humphrey, Wiſe, and Blow, excites a curioſity concerning the 
talents of their immediate ſucceſſors; and this ſecond claſs not on- 
ly produced Dr. Tudway and Dr. Turner, men who afterwards ar- 
rived at elevated ſtations, but Henry Purcell ! who, during a ſhort 
life, and in an age almoſt barbarous for every ſpecies of Muſic 
but that of the church, manifeſted more original genius than 
any muſician under fimilar circumſtances, that my enquiries into 
the hiſtory of the art have yet diſcovered, in any part of Europe. 

Though Tudway and Turner advanced far into the preſent cen- 
tury, they added but little to the progreſs of the art by their own 
productions or performance, and therefore we had better allow them 


(e) The difference conſiſts only in ep 
the firſt note, and making the ſecond an 
third notes ſemiquavers. 

Though I admire the facility and expreſ- 
fion of many compoſitions by Mich, Wiſe, 
I muſt here make a few remarks on his verſe 
anthem, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.“ 
In bar 4th of the firl movement, (ſee Boyce, 
Vol. II. p. 258.) the ſecond note ſeems an 


error of the preſs ; there can be no doubt 


2 


but that inſtead of it ſhould be F. And 
at the zd bar of the laſt line (p. 259), if F 
in the firſt treble is not made ſharp, the ef- 
fect muſt be very offenſive; though the paſ- 
ſage, when echoed by the firſt treble, neceſ- 
ſarily requires an F natural. The ſharp 3d 
and flat 6th fo Shy roman occur in all ho 
compoſers of this {chool, that it is endleſs 
to ſtigmatize this hateful combination any 
more. 5 
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a niche in this place, than encroach on room that belongs to their 
ſuperiors, at a later period. 

TrHomas Tupwar, educated under Dr. Blow at the ſame time 
as Turner and Purcell, was one of the ſecond ſet of children of the 
Chapel Royal after the Reſtoration %. Soon after quitting the 
Chapel Royal, he was received into the choir at Windſor as a tenor 
finger. Tudway, like his fellow-diſciples, endeavoured to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf early as a compoſer, and has inſerted into the Collec- 


tion of Church Muſic which he tranſcribed for lord Harley, an an- 


them of his W compoſition, in 1675, when he was only nineteen, 
with fix more of his early productions for the church, of which 


the counterpoint is but ordinary and clumſy (g). 
In 1681, at twenty-five years of age, he was admitted to the de- 


(F) As he lived till the year 1726, and 
was ſeventy at the time of his deceaſe, he 
muſt have been born in 1656; a datum 


which will render the chronology of the 
principal events of his life caſy to ſettle, 


In all probability he was 1eceived into the 


chapel at eleven or twelve; but in 1664, being 


but eight years old, he could hardly be 
admitted into the choir at Windſor, as a re- 
nor ſinger, as has been lately ſaid ; nor in 
1671, at fifteen, is it likely that he ſhould be 
invited to accept of the place of organiſt of 
King's Coll. Chapel, in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, 

(g) The wards are likewiſe often inac- 
curately accented; he throws the accent of 
the word triumph upon the fecond ſyllable, 
like Handel ; which, though but flight, is, 
indeed, the only reſemblance between them. 

(%) I have examined, in the Brit. Muf. 
the ſcore of the anthem which he perform- 
ed as an exerciſe upon this occalion. In 
the iſt bar of the tenor-part, there are two 
cths with the ſecond violin; and the tenor 
being lower than the baſe, inverts the har- 
mony unwarrantably. Bir 5th of the firſt 
verſe, there is a 7th in the violin part, un- 
prepared and unreſolved, Indeed the whole 
is an incorrect and funcileſs compolition; and 
being tranſcribed by the doctor himſelf late 
in lite (1715), this production does not 
lay much tor the improvement of his knows» 


I 


gree.of bachelor of Muſic at Cambridge (5). And in 1705, upon her 


ledge afterwards + indeed, it is ſo full of er- 
rors and confuſion, that it will neither bear 
the teſt of the eye nor ear. It has been ima- 
gined, as a reaſon for Dr. Tudway's Muſic ne- 
ver having been much uſed in our cathedrals, 
that he was an enemy to ſugue and imitation; 
but in all his compoſitions inſerted in the 
Harl. Collect. there are as frequent attempts 
at fugue, as in the Church Muſic of any of 
his cotemporaries: indeed, he is notdexterous 
at theſe contrivances; however, that does 


not preclude confuſion in the utterance of 


the words, which are fo diſtributed among 
the ſeveral parts, that no two of them, ex- 
cept at a cloſe, are linging the ſame, All 
the old maſlers whom the doctor recom- 
mends as models, were fo fond of fuguing 
that they never ſaw a ſeries of ſounds with- 
out trying to form them into a canon or a 
fugue ; as the doctor never heard a ſentence 
without endeavouring to extract from it a 
pun. It was the light theatric ſtyle, with 
ſymphonies, ritornels, and diviſions, in which 
Humphrey, Blow, and Purcell ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded, and which Crofts afterwards puſhed 
to greater lengths, that Tudway means to 
depreciate ; for not being able to keep pace 
with them in ſuch airy flights, he tried to 
check and diſgrace them by cenſure, See 
his dedication to lord Hurley, Brit. Muſ. 
Collect. 


majeſty 
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majeſty Queen Anne viſiting that Univerſity, he compoſed an an- 
them, Thou, O God, haſt heard my vows,” which he performed 
as an exerciſe for a doctor's degree; and, after receiving that acade- 
mical honour, he was appointed public profeſſor of Mufic in that 
Univerſity (2). 

He compoſed an anthem, © Is it true that God will dwell with 
men upon the earth?“ on occaſion of Queen Anne going to St. 
George's chapel, at Windſor, for the firſt time; and for this, and 
other occaſional compoſitions, was permitted to ſtyle himſelf orga- 
niſt and compoſer extraordinary to that princeſs. 

In the latter part of his life Dr. Tudway reſided much in Lon- 
don, and was patronized by the Oxford family. The valuable ſcores 
of Engliſh Church Muſic, in fix thick volumes quarto, which are 
now in the Britiſh Muſeum, No 7337, were tranſcribed by himſelf 
at this time. 

It is ſaid that he uſed to meet Prior, Sir James Thornhill, Chriſ- 
tian the engraver, Bridgman the gardener, and other eminent artiſts, 
at lord Oxford's, once a week; and that Sir James drew all their 
portraits with a pencil, among which is Tudway playing upon the 
harpſichord. Prior wrote ſportive verſes under theſe drawings, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Welt, the late preſident of the 
Royal Society. 

Dr. Tudway's picture is in the muſic- ſchool at Oxford; at Cam- 
bridge he was longer remembered as an inveterate punſter, than a 
great muſician (4). | 

WILLIA TURNER, another of the ſecond ſet of chapel-child- 
ren, and diſciple of Dr. Blow, was ſworn in gentleman of the Royal 


ſin of punning quit him even in ſickneſs ; 


(% The Muſic-profefſorſhip at Cambridge 
is merely honorary ; Dr. Staggins was the 
tirſt that was appointed in 1684, and Dr, 
Tudway the ſecond. 

(4) In the, time of the duke of Somerſet's 
chancellorſkip at Cambridge, during the 
Afcontents'of ſeveral members of that Uni- 
verſity at the rigour of his 1 and 
paucity. of his patronage, Tudway, himſelf 
a malcontent, and joining in the clamour, 
faid, „the chancellor rides us all, 4vuithout 
* bit in our mouths,” Nor did the wicked 


for having been dangerouſly il of a quinf' 
and unable, for ſome time, to ſwallow eit 
food or medicines ;. the phy ſician who at- 


tended him, after long debates and diſhculties, 


at length turning to Mrs. Tudway ſays, 
„% Courage, madam! the doctor will get up 
& May-hill yet, he has been able to al, 
lo ſome nouriſhment:“ the doctor cries 
out, ( don't mind him, my dear, one c 
«oxy makes no ſummer. “ Fe = | 


Chapel. 
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Chapel 1669, as a counter-tenor ſinger, his voice ſettling to that 
pitch; a circumſtance which ſo ſeldom happens, naturally, that if 
it be cultivated, the poſſeſſor is ſure of employment : and, in con- 
ſequence of its utility, ſoon after his reception into the Chapel Royal, 
he was appointed vicar-choral in the cathedral of St. Paul, and a 
lay-vicar of the collegiate church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter. In 
1696, he was admitted to the degree of doctor in Muſic at Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. Turner arrived at the great age of eighty-cight, and dying 
in 1740, was buried in the cloiſter of Weſtminſter Abbey, in the 
ſame grave with his wite ; who, being nearly of the ſame age, died 
but four days before him; after living together with great harmony 
of diſpoſition, and felicity, near ſeventy years. 

In many of our cathedral books there is an anthem, ** I will alway 
« oive thanks,” which is called the c/ub-anthem, on account of its 
having been compoſed by three maſters in conjunction; but not, 
as has been ſaid, by Dr. Boyce and others, as a memorial of the 
« ſtrict friendſhip that ſubſiſted between them :” for, according to 
Dr. Tudway, who remembered the tranſaction, and records it with 
the anthem in the Muſ. Collect. Vol. III.“ the anthem was com- 
* poſed by order of Charles II. at a very ſhort notice, on account 
* of a victory at ſea over the Dutch, the news of which arrived on 
« Saturday, and the King wiſhing to have the anthem performed 

the next day, and none of the maſters chooſing to undertake it, 
s three of the children of the chapel, Humphrey, Blow, and Tur- 
« ner, performed the taſk (/).“ 

There are two whole ſervices (mz), and ſeveral anthems of Dr. 
Turner's compoſition in Tudway's collection, with an ode for the 
ſolemnity of St. Cecilia's day, 1697, accompanied with violins and 
trumpets. To this there is a long ſymphony or overture, conſiſt- 


7) The firſt victory obtained over the cond victory obtained during the firſt Dutch 
Durch fleet, in the reign of Charles II. was war, that the club anthem was ſet; Turner 
in 1664, the ſecond 1666 ; and as we had being one of the ſecond ſet of ch 2550 
no other ſea- engagement with that re ublic (m) mak in E and one in A, Toth wi 
till 1672, when theſe compoſers ceaſed to be ſharp zds. 


called children, it muſt have been for the ſe- | 
oy ing 
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ing of two movements, the ſecond of which is in triple time, upon 
ground, ſeemingly in imitation of Purcell, as the firſt movement 
xs of Lulli, After this production, is inſerted his anthem, ** The 
* king ſhall rejoyce, which is more in the ſtyle of a ſecular ode, 
than a compoſition for the church. The diviſions, light and com- 
mon in the laſt century, are now become extremely old-faſhioned. . 

Among the church compoſers of Charles the Second's reign, who 
arrived at honours and diſtinction, beſides thoſe already mentioned, was 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER G1BBoNs, ſon of Orlando Gibbons, and ſcho- 
lar of his uncle Ellis Gibbons, organiſt of Briſtol. He had been 
honoured with the notice of Charles I. and was of his chapel. At 
the Reſtoration, beſides being appointed principal organiſt of the 
Chapel Royal, private organiſt to his majeſty, and organiſt of Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, he obtained his doctor's degree in Muſic at Oxford, 
in conſequence of a letter written by his majeſty Charles II. him- 
ſelf, in his behalf, which is inſerted by Ant. Wood in the Faſti Oxon, 
Vol. II. Col. 158; who fays, that he completed his degree in an 
act celebrated in St. Mary's church, July 11th, 1664. 

The compoſitions of this maſter, which were not numerous, ſeem 
never to have enjoyed a great degree of favour ; and though ſome 
of them are preſerved in the Muſeum Collection, they have long 
ceaſed to be- performed in our cathedrals, His abilities on the or- 
gan, however, muſt have been conſiderable, to entitle him to the 
ſtations he filled, at a time when the ſtyle of playing that inſtru- 
ment was ſo much more complicated and elaborate than at preſent. 
Dr. Blow, who, in finging and compoſition was educated by, Capt. 
Cook, is faid to have been a ſcholar on the organ of Dr. Chriſto- 
pher Gibbons, who died 1676. 

The only church-compoſer of this reign, whoſe works are ſtill 
retained in our choral ſervice, of whom a particular account has not 
already been given, is BEN AMIN Ro ERS, for whoſe fame Ant. 
Wood has manifeſted great zeal. This muſician was born at Wind- 
ſor, and brought up in that college under Dr. Nath. Giles; being 
employed there, firſt as a finging boy, and afterwards i in the capaci- 
Vor. III. 3A ty 
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ty of lay clerk or ſinging- man. Thence he went to Ireland, and 
was appointed organitt of Chriſt-church in Dublin, where he con- 
tinued till the breaking out of the Rebellion, in 1641 ; at which 
time being forced to quit his ſtation, he returned to Windſor, 
where he was again rcinſtated as choirman ; but being ſoon after fi- 
lenced in conſequence of the civil wars, he procured a ſubſiſtence by 
teaching in the neighbourhood. And during this time, according to his 
friend Ant. Wood, having addicted himſelf much to ſtudy, he ac- 
quired great credit as a compoſer, and produced ſeveral ſets of airs, 
in four parts, for violins and an organ, which being then imagined 
the beſt that ci be compoſed of that kind, were ſent as great ra- 
rities to the archduke Leopold, afterwards emperor, and himſelf a 
great muſician; and, upon their being performed by his band, they 
were very much admired (7). 

In 1658, by the favour of his friend Dr. Ingelo he obtained the 
degree of bachelor in Mulic at Cambridge, and acquired great re- 
putation in that Univerſity by his exerciſe. Soon after, on Dr. In- 
gelo going chaplain to Bulſtrode lord Whitelock, into Sweden, he 
carried with him ſome of Ben Rogers's beſt compoſitions, which, 
upon being repeatedly performed in the preſence of Chriſtina, 


ueen of Sweden, were very much applauded. 
At the Reſtoration he was appointed to compoſe the Muſic that 


was to be performed at Guildhall, on the day his majeſty and his 
brothers the dukes of Vork and Glouceſter dined there with the 
lord mayor, by which he greatly increaſed his reputation. 

About this time he was choſen organiſt of Eton college, which 
he reſigned ſoon after, on being invited to Oxford, where he was 
appointed to the ſame office in Magdalen college. And in 1669, 
upon opening the new theatre in that city, he was created doctor 
in Muſic. He continued, ſays Ant. Wood, in the Univerſity, where 
he was much eſteemed, till the year 168 5, when he was ejected, in 
company with the fellows of his college, by King James II. after 


() It does not appear that theſe pieces, nor, and a baſe, were ever printed, 
which were compoſed for two violins, a te- | 
| which 
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which he long reſided in the ſkirts of the town, wholly diſregard- 
ed (o). 

His compoſitions for inſtruments,” ſays Ant. Wood, © whether 
* 1n'2, 3, or 4 parts, have been highly valued, and were, 30 years 
ago, always firſt called for, taken out and played as well in the 
public Muſic ſchools, as in private chambers : and Dr. Wilſon, 
* the profeſſor, the greateſt and moſt curious judge of Muſic that ever 
* was, uſually wept when he heard them well performed, as being 
** wrapt up in an ecſtacy; or, if you will, melted down: while 
others ſmiled, or had their hands and eyes lifted up, at the excel- 
* lence of them.” 

It is to be feared that inſtead of weeping, the wicked lovers of 
modern Muſic would now /augh, if they were to hear the quaint 
and ſtarched ſtrains, and ſee on paper the ruffs and roll-ups of ho- 
neſt Ben Rogers at the opera- houſe, or profeſſional concert, Hano- 
ver- ſquare. But, alas! what is the ſecular Muſic that thirty years 
have not wrinkled, withered, and rendered ſuperannuated! 

Rogers and Child were too near each other to differ much in the 
ſtyle of their Church Muſic; and, indeed, they trod on the heels 
of our own times too much, for their modulation to have that ſo- 
lemn, and ſeemingly new, effect, on our ears, which the produc- 
tions of the ſixteenth century now afford. Dr. Aldrich would 
never have let Rogers's Muſic be laid by as old and uſeleſs lumber, 
if he had thought it original and good /. 


A 


For 


(o) Ant. Wood, in his Faſßi Oæon. gives of their favourable reception on the conti- 
the following liſt of his miſcellaneous works, nent, 


which at preſent will excite no great curio- 
lity in the lovers of Mufic, or defire to be 
poſſeſſed of them. Compoſitions in two 
e parts, treble and baſe, in a book entitled, 
Court Ayres, Pavins, Allemagnes, Cou- 
„ rants, and Sarabands, London 1665. 
© Alſo certain compoſitions in a book enti- 
e tled, Cantica ſacra, containing Hymns 
« and Anthems, for two Voices, to the or- 
« yan, both Latin and Engliſh, 1674. As 
© alſo in the Latin Hymns and Pfalms of 
four parts publiſhed by Playtford.” 
Wood ſeems to have obtained this liſt 
from Rogers himſelf, as well as the account 


(4) There is certainly the ſame kind of 
merit in the Church Muſic of Dr. Rogers, 
as in that of Dr. Child : rich harmony, and 
natural modulation; and yet it may be aſk- 
ed, in his ſervice in D minor, which begins 
ſo like Bevin's in D major, (fee Boyce, 
Vol, I.) why, for two notes only, line ii. 
bar 5. he quitted the key of B, in order to 


give the chord of D? He has the ſame falſe 


accents as Tallis and Bird, on the words h6ly, 
holy, holy ; and page 174, Servints—weE 
mignify; triiſt Ts In; and in the Nicene creed, 
begotten ; Pilite; and p. 184, I. i. bar 1. I 
Ibok för; with the major third and minor 
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For an account of the revival of pſalmody in parts, in the man- 
ner allowed ſoon after the Reformation, I muſt refer my reader to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, where the ſubject is amply treated. 
It was honeſt John Playford who new ſtrung the harp of David, 
and publiſhed, in 1671, the firſt edition of his © Pſalms and Hymns 
in ſolemn Mulick, in foure Parts on the common Tunes to 
« Pſalms in Metre uſed in Pariſh-churches. Alſo tix Hymns for 
* one Voice to the Organ,” folio. The ſeveral editions of this 
work publiſhed in various forms, at a ſmall price, rendered its ſale 
vefy general, and pſalm-finging in parts, a favourite amuſement in 
almoſt every village in the kingdom. | 

The charter granted to the muſicians of the city of Weſtminſter 
by Charles I. had lain dormant from that time till the Reſtoration; 
but immediately after that event, the perſons named in it, who 
were ſtill living, determined to reſcue Mutic from the diſgrace into 
which it had fallen, and exert their authority for the improvement of 
the ſcience, and intereſt of its profeſſors. Fifty-two muſicians, con- 
ſiſting of the King's band, and other profeſſors, natives and foreigners, 
the moſt eminent of the time, were enrolled in this charter as the 
King's muſicians ; “' and all ſuch as are, and ſhall be the muſicians 
of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall from henceforth for- 
ever, by force and virtue of the ſaid graunt, be a body corporate 
and politique, in deed, fact, and name, &c.“ 

The other powers granted by this charter, allowed the corpora- 
tion to meet from time to time, in order to make bye laws and im- 
poſe fines on ſuch as tranſgreſſed them, which fines they ſhall 
have to their own ule, &c.“ 

In purſuance of theſe powers, the corporation hired a room in 
Durham Yard, in the Strand, within the city and liberty of Weſt- 
minſter. Their firſt meeting was on the 22d day of October, 1661, 


ſixth to E, in the uſual offenſive ſtyle of cell's Funeral Anthem for Queen Mary, 
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the times. In the Magnificat, i-wiy. Of 
the whole ſervice, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the harmony is in general correct and pure; 
though ſomewhat dry and monotonous, 
But the keys during the laſt century were 
not ſufficiently aſcertained, as appears in 
the beſt of our eccleſiaſtical compoſers. Pure 


2 


which was likewiſe his own, begins in Eb, 
and ends in G with a major third ; though 
it only confiſts of one ſhort movement. The 
modulation quits the original key, at the 
3d bar, and is more in G minor, than any 


other key . 


Nicholas 
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Nicholas Laniere then being marſhal; from which day they pro- 
ceeded to make orders, ſummoning, fining, and proſecuting the 
firſt profeſſors who dared “ to make any benefit or advantage of 
„ Muſique in England or Wales,” without firſt taking out a li- 
cenſe from their fraternity. Among the inſtances of the exerciſe 
of their power, Jan. 13th, 1663, it was “ ordered that Matthew 
Lock, Chriſtopher Gibbons, Dr. Charles Colman, and William 
* Gregory, do come to the chamber at Durham Yard, on Tueſday 
* next, at two of the clock in the afternoon, and bring each of them 
e ten pounds, or ſhew caule to the contrary,” 

This ſeems to have been one of the moſt oppreſſive and unmean- 
ing monopolies with which the Stuarts had long vexed the nation. 
Such a tyranny as this over the profeſſors of a liberal art, there is rea- 
ſon to fear, would be abuſed in whatever hands it was lodged. The 
college of phyſicians, which ſuperintends the diſpenſations of life 
and death, may have its uſe by preventing or detecting Charlatanerie; 
but that the miniſters of our innocent amuſements ſhould be ſubject 
to any other controul than that which the common law of the 
realm is empowered to exerciſe over men of all ranks and degrees 
in the ſtate, ſeems at beſt but a wanton and uſeleſs, if not a noxious, 
delegation of power, which was leſs likely to benefit the public, or 
accelerate the progreſs of the art, than to enable artiſts to torment 
and harraſs each other. 

It appears by the tranſactions of this corporation, the minutes of 
which are extant in the Britiſh Muſeum among the Harleian MSS. 
No 1911, that the meetings of its members continued no longer 
than 1679 ; when finding themſelves involved in law-ſuits and in- 
capable of enforcing the power they aſſumed, and penalties they 
threatened, it was thought moſt adviſeable to leave the art and ar- 
tiſts to the neglect or patronage of the public. 

To this unſucceſsful piece of tyranny, the following may ſerve as 
a farce. | 

Every trade and occupation in France had formerly a ſuperior or 
Coryphæus, who was dignified with the title of Roi or Kino. The 
mercers, joiners, barbers, ſhoe-makers, and even ſweep-chimneys 
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had their particular monarch ; but exactions and tyranny by degrees 
occationed the annihilation of this mock royalty. 

The minſtrels more tenacious and exact obſervers of ancient 
uſages, have been laſt to preſerve this precious image of antiquity, 
The King at arms, and the King of the minſtrels, are all that re- 
main of this high rank; but the firſt has few tributaries, and his 
function is only occafional and tranſient; whereas the power of the 
other is always in force and his empire exerciſed to the utmoſt li- 
mits of the kingdom. 

The hiſtory of the firſt ſovereign of the minſtrels is unknown; 
but it is recorded that after the death of CONSTANTINE, a famous 
fidler of the ſeventcenth century, the crown paſſed, in 1630, to 
DumMAanoink I. afterwards to DUMANoiR II. who, by a voluntary 
abdication, occaſioned an interregnum, in 168 5. Lewis XIV. ſaw 
with indifference this extinction of royalty, and even declared that 
it thould not be revived. 

This monarchy had been long agitated and torn by civil and fo- 
reign broils. The dancing-maſters, aſſiſted by their chief, had been 
pleading for fifty years againſt the vile artizans who diſhonoured their 
profeſſion, by laviſhing their talents unworthily at ale-houſes; and 
inſiſted on having a ſtring of their lyre or fidicula cut off, like that of 
Terpander and Timotheus, in order to reduce it to its ancient form 
of a Rebec, with three ſtrings. 

They, however, proſecuted the city dancing-maſters, at Paris, and 
had them fined by a ſolemn deciſion, Jan. 14th, 1667. 

No community was ever more diſunited by urs and tumults : 
every court of juſtice rang with the noiſe of their d/v;ons, and their 


quarrels enriched the law, whilſt they empoveriſhed themſelves, 


and fretted to fiddle-ſtrings, thoſe bowels which had neither food nor 
feeling. 

The interregnum laſted from 1685 to 1741, when GuiGNoN, 
remarkable for the velocity of his fingers and bow on the. violin, 
aſpiring at royalty, the King graciouſly condeſcended tothonour him 


with the minſtrel crown, and his claims and titles were acceded to 
the 15th of June, the ſame year, 


But 


T 407 


But this election ſtimulating him to the aſſumption of thoſe prero- 
gatives which formerly appertained to his high ſtation, he had his 
rights to defend againſt an army of lawyers employed by muſicians, | | h 
particularly organiſts, who obtained over him complete victory, 18 
and Guignon, in order to give an inconteſtible proof of his difinte- 
reſtedneſs and moderation, as well as love for the arts, voluntarily 
and magnanimoully reſigned the crown and dignity of ſupreme lord 
and king of the minſtrels. And by an edi& of Mar. 1773, regiſter- 
ed in parliament the 31 of the fame month, his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty totally and finally ſuppreſſed this oflice (9). 

King Charles II.” fays the Hon. Mr. North (7), “ though a 
*« profeſſed lover of Muſick, had an utter averſion to Fancies, which 
* was increaſed and confirmed by a ſucceſsleſs entertainment given 
* him by ſecretary Williams. After which the ſecretary had no 
peace, for the King, as was his cuſtom, could not forbear whetting 
* his wit upon Fancy Mujick, and its patron the ſecretary ; nor 
* would he allow the matter to be diſputed upon the point of ſu- 
«« periority, but ran it all down, by ſaying, Save not Tears? He could 
© bear no Muſick to which he could not beat time, which he con- 
« ſtantly tried to do to all that was performed in his preſence, 
* which he generally heard ſtanding. Of ſongs he only approved 
* the ſoft vein, in triple time(s); which rendered that kind of 
„movement faſhionable among the maſters and compoſers for the 
e ſtage, as may be ſeen in the printed ſongs of the time. 

His majeſty had once a with, in order to compare ſtyles, to 
© hear the fin;; rs of ſeveral nations: German, Spaniſh, Italian, 
French, and Engliſh, perform together on the court ſtage, at 
« Whitehall. The Italians performed the celebrated trio of Ca- 


introduce theatrical corants and dancing 
movements into their anthems. At preſent 


(2) See E 21 fur la Muſ. & Mercure de 
Fr. for April. 1773. / 


(r Mem. of Mufick, MS. 

(s) The young chapel compoſers, Hum- 
phrey, Blow, and Wife, by the introduc- 
tion of ſeveral of theſe movements are ac- 
cuſed by Dr. Tudway, and others, of indulg- 
ing the King's French taſte ſo far as to 


| 6 


they have no ſuch effect on our ears: they 
ſeem, indeed, leſs heavy than the anthems 
of the ſixteenth century, which were almoit 
all in common time ; but are more like flow 
minuets, though more broken into diviſions, 
than dancing minuets, or corants, 


e xiſſimi, 
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u riflimi, Che dite, che ate; and the Engliſh brought up the rear 


under great diſadvantage, with 1 paſs all my hours in a ſhady 
* o/d grove; for though the King choſe that ſong as the beſt, others 
« were not of his majeſty's opinion. 

„The old way of conſorts was laid afide by this prince immedi- 
« ately after his reſtoration, when he eſtabliſhed his band of 24 vio- 
ins, after the French model, and the ſtyle of Muſick was changed 
«* accordingly. So that French Muſick became in general ule at 
court, and in the theatres ; indeed, performers on the violin had 
ea lift into credit before this period, when Baltzar, a Swede, came 
over, and did wonders upon it by ſwiftneſs and double ſtops (7). 
gut his hand was accounted hard and rough, though he madeamends 
*« for that by often tuning in the lyra way, and playing leſſons con- 
*« formable to it, which were very harmonious, asd is manifeſt by 
«© many of his pieces ſtill extant. 

During the firſt years of King Charles's reign, all the Muſick 
ein favour with the beau-monde, was in the French ſtyle; which, at 
* this time, was rendered famous throughout Europe, by theworks 
« of Baptiſt Lulli, a Frenchified Italian, and maſter of the Court 
«« Mulick at Paris, who enriched the French Muſick by Italian 
harmony, which greatly improved their melody. | His ſtyle was 
theatrical, and the pieces called branles, or ouvertures, conſiſting 
«© of an entree and a courante, will ever be admired as the moſt 
+ ſtately and complete movements in Muſick. All the compoſers 


in London ſtrained hard to imitate Lulli's vein.; However, the 


© whole tendency of the ayre, affected the foot more than the ear; 
„ and no one could liſten to an entree, with its ſtarts and leaps, 


„without expecting a dance to follow. * 


« The French inſtrumental Muſick, however, did not make its 
«© way ſo faſt as to bring about a revolution all at once; for, during 
« a great part of this King's reign, the old Muſick was ſtill uſed in 


the country, and in many private meetings in London; but the 
<< treble viol was diſcarded, and the violin took its place.” 


() Sec above, p. 427. 
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The taſte of Charles II. ſeems to have been French in all things, 
but particularly in Muſic; for he had French operas ; a band of 
twenty-four violins, in imitation of the French band at Paris ; 
French maſters of his band, Cambert, and, afterwards, Grabu ; he 
ſent Pelham Humphrey to ſtudy under Lulli, and young Baniſter to 
learn the violin at Paris. Indeed, though we have fince had bet- 
ter models for our muſical ſtudies of all kinds, from Italy and 
Germany, Muſic, as well as every other liberal art, was at this time 
in a higher ſtate of cultivation in France than in England. | But 
though Lulli carried Italian dramatic Muſic into France, it was 
ſuch as had been produced during the infant ſtate of the art in Italy; 
yet, ; notwithſtanding the ſubſequent improvements it received in 
its native country, from innumerable maſters, particularly ſince they 
were furniſhed with Iyric poetry by Metaſtaſio, near a century elapſ< 
ed before our neighbours the French pertetyoPre an to com- 
poſe better Muſic than that of Lulli. 

Upon the deceaſe of Baltzar, the Lubecker, who vras the! fir 


leader of King Charles's new band of twenty-four violins, &c. 
Baniſter, the firſt 'Engliſhmans who ſeems to have diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf on the violin, which was now growing into favour, ſuc- 
ceeded him. This is the fame Baniſter who ſet Dr. D'Avenant's 
opera of Circe, and ſeveral ayres and dialogues of the times, in which 
no ſpecific mark of genius ſeems diſcoverable. This muſician was 
one of the firſt: who eſtabliſhed lucrative concerts in London, 
Theſe concerts were advertiſed in the London Gazette of the 
times; aud in No 742. for Dec. Zoth, 1672, there is the fol- 
lowing advertiſement: „ Theſe are to give notice, that at Mr. 
John Banifter's houſe, now called the Mufick-ſchool, over againſt 
the George taverne, in White Fryers, this preſent Monday, will 
be Muſick performed by excellent maſters,” beginning preciſely at 
four of the clock in the afternoon, and every ran aan for TA 
future, preciſely at the ſame hour. 

| There are other advertiſements from Baniſter of the ame kind, 
in 1674, 1676, and 1673. In that for Dec. 11th, 1676, his mu- 
ſical performatice'is aid to be . At the academy in little Lincoln's- 
Vol. III. 3B Inn 
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<« Inn Fields,“ where it was to begin © with the parley of Inſtruments, 
* compoſed by Mr. Baniſter, and performed by eminent maſters.” 

In Mr. North's manuſcript Memoirs of Mujic, we have a more 

minute account of theſe performances. Baniſter having procur- 
„ed a large room in White Fryars, near the Temple back-gate, 
and crected an elevated box or gallery for the mulicians, whoſe 
% modeſty required curtains, the reſt of the room was filled with 
« ſeats and ſinall tables, ale-houte faſhion. One ſhilling, which was 
the price of admiſſion, entitled the audience to call for what they 
* pleaſed. "There was very good Muſick, for Baniſter found means to 
* procure the beſt hands in London, and ſome voices to aflift him. 
And there wanted no variety, for Baniſter, beſides playing on the 
„violin, did wonders on the flageolet to a thro” _ and Reged, 
her maſters likewiſe played ſolos.” 
Baniſter, who died in 1679, had his firſt ledlons 1 in Muſic from 
his father, who was one of the waits in the pariſh. of St. Giles in 
the Fields. He left behind him a ſon, John Baniſter, who became 
an eminent performer on the violin ; he was one of King William's 
band, and played the firſt violin at Drury Lane when operas were 
firſt performed there. Mr. North ſays, It would be endleſs to 
* mention all the elegant graces, vocal and inſtrumental, which 
* are taught by the Italian maſters, and N outdone by the 
*« Engliſh Baniſter.“ 


In 1678, a year before the deceaſe of the: elder Baniſter, the club 


or private concert eſtabliſhed by THoMas BRIT TON, the celebrated 


ſmall- coal man, in Clerkenwell, had its beginning, and continued till 
1714. About the year 1680, the principal mafters in London 
perceiving an eagerneſs in the public for muſical performances, had 
a room built and purpoſely fitted up for concerts, in Vork-Build- 
ings, where the beſt compolitions and performers of the time were 
heard by the firſt people in London. This was called 7he Mie 
Meeting. And this room was long the place where the lovers of 


Mufic aſſembled at the benefit concerts of the moſt eminent pro- 
feſſors of the art. 


Having commemorated the chief muſical events of this long 
| and 
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and chearful reign, I ſhall now preſent the reader with a liſt of the 
publications which it produced relative to the theory and practice 
of the art. 

The firſt theoretical or didaCtic book that appeared on the ſub- 
ject of Mulic, after the Reſtoration, was a tract, printed in a ſmall 
ſize, entitled, Short Directions for the Performance of Cathe- 
* dral Service, by Edward Low, Oxon. 1661. This little uſe- 
ful book was reprinted, by the title of A Review of ſome ſhort 
e Directions formerly printed, for the Performance of Cathedral 
&« Service, with many uſeful Additions according to the Common 
0 Prayer-book, as it is now eſtabliſhed. Publiſhed for the Informa- 
tion of ſach as are ignorant in the Performance of that Service, 
* and ſhall be cal'ed to officiate in cathedral or collegiate Churches ; 
* or any other that religiouſly deſire to beare a Part in that Service, 
« by E. L. Oxon. 1664.“ 

Beſides the order of the cathedral ſervice and notation of the 
preces, verſicles, and reſponſes, it contains chants for the pſalms and 
Te Deum, ſome of them in four parts, with Tallis's Litany in coun- 
terpoint ; the burial ſervice by Robert Parſons, and the Veni Creator, 
all in four parts. 

Collection of divine Services and Anthems uſually ſung in his 
«© Majeſties Chapell, and in all the cathedral and collegiate Choirs, 
« of England and Ireland, 1664, by James Clifford,” 12mo (2). This 
work is here claſſed among inſtructive books; as, beſides two prefaces, 
one of which contains chants for the Venite, Te Deum, Benedicite, Fu- 
_ bilate, Magnificat, Cantate Domino, Nunc Dimittis, Deus m tſereatur, 
the pſalms, and Quricungque vult, there are © brief directions for the un- 
" derſtanding of that part of the divine ſervice performed with the 
* organ in St. Paul's cathedral on Sundayes, &c.” At the end of 
the book the author informs the muſical reader, that the beſt of 
our maſters of later times had found it expedient to reduce the fix 
ſyllables of ſolmiſation to four, changing az, re, to /2/, da; ſo that 
at this time it appears, that the ſounds of the ſcale and mutations 
were generally expreſſed in England by ii, fa, ſol, la, only. This 


(x) See above, p. 360. | 
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book contains the words of the ſervices and anthems of near ſeven- 
ty of our church -compoſers, whoſe works were in uſe in cathedrals 
ſoon after the Reſtoration, the moſt eminent of whom have been 
already mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

* Tempium Muſicum, or the muſical Synopſis of the learned 
* and famous Fchanres Henricus Alſiedius ; being a Compendium 
* of the Rudiments both of the mathematical and practical Part of 
* Mulick; of which Subject not any Book is extant in the Eng- 
* liſh Tongue. Faithfully tranſlated out of the Latin, by John 
„ Birchenlha. London, 1664.” 

This book conſiſts of little more than dry definitions, which will 
be found wholly unintelligible to all, but ſuch as are in no want of 
them. The author of the original, ALsTED1us, was a German 
divine, and a Lutheran ; his writings are very voluminous, of which 
the chief are his Theſaurus Chhronolagicus, and Encyclotadia; of 
which the laſt had the merit of being written upon a new plan, that 
has been ſince often adopted (x). 

The tranflator, Joun BIRCHENSHA, ſeems to have been a kind 
of muſical adventurer with ſufficient literature and ſcience to have 
impoſed on the fellows of the Royal Society, by a long and ſplendid 
advertiſement, to which admiſſion was given in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, for the year 1672, page 5153. In this advertiſement 
is given the plan of a treatiſe on Muſic, which ſeems never to have 
been publiſhed. It is drawn up with a ſcientific air, but promiſes 
too much ; not only what this author never performed, but what 
never has nor ever will be performed by any other. As an apology 
tor ſo peremptory an aſſertion, the muſical reader is deſired to pauſe 
and conlider the following propoition, which conſtitutes the fifth 
article of his advertiſement. 

An eaſy way is by this author invented for making airy tunes 


of all forts by a certain rule, which moſt men think impoſſible to 


be done; and the compoling of two, three, four, five, fix, and 


(x) This author died in 1638. When the ſerenthofa key, and to obviate the diſſi- 
his book was firſt publifhed, I know not, but culty of the mutations ſeems to n Its 
his mention of the ſyllable /, as a name for uſe in France. 
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« ſeven parts, which by the learner may be done in a few months, 
* viz. in two months he may exquiſitely, and with all the elegancies 
* of Muſick, compoſe two parts; in three months, three parts; 
* and ſo forward, as he affirms many perſpns of honour and workh 
* have often experienced, which otherwiſe cannot be done in many 
«years. 

þ A Compendium, or Introduction to practical Muſick, by 
„ Chriſtopher Simpſon, 1667.” Of this tract an account has al- 
ready been given, above. As far as it goes, this work has conſider- 
able merit for its clearneſs and ſimplicity. It was long in favour as 
an elementary book ; and, from the time of its firſt publication to 
1722, it went through fix editions. 

An Eflay to the Advancement of Muſick, by caſting away the 
«« Perplexity of different Cliffs; and uniting all Sorts of Muſick, 
*« Lute, Viols, Violins, Organ, Harpſichord, Voice, &c. in one 
* univerſal Character, by Thomas Salmon, A. M. of Trinity Col- 
* lege, Oxford.” London, 1672. This book is well written, 
and, though very illiberally treated by Lock, Play ford, and ſome 
other profeſſors, contains nothing that is either abſurd or imprac- 
ticable ; nor could I diſcover any other ſolid objection to its doctrines 
being adopted, than the effect it would have upon old Muſic, by 
ſoon rendering it unintelligible. At preſent the tenor cliff alone is 
thought an unſuperable difficulty in our country, by Dilettanti per- 
' formers on the harpſichord ; but if Salmon's ſimple and eaſy mu- 
ſical alphabet were chiefly in uſe, the baſe cliff would likewiſe be 
ſoon rendered as obſolete and difficult as the tenor; ſo that two 
parts or cliffs out of three, in preſent uſe, would become unintelli- 


gible. The author's plan was ſimply this: inſtead of the eight or 


nine cliffs that were then in uſe, as, e 215 
k 2 
| f. eo 


to expreſs the whole ſcale of ſounds on the five lines and ſpaces in. 
this fimple manner: 
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G in every part of the ſcale being on the firſt line, a on the firſt 
ſpace, & on the ſecond line, &c. the letters preceding each ſeptenary 
implying baſe, mean, treble, ſupreme. 

This innocent and ingenious propoſal was treated by Lock, in a 
pamphlet entitled,“ O5/ervations on à late Book called an Eſſay, &c.“ 
not only with contempt, but obloquy and unbridled abuſe. There 
is a portrait of Lock in the Mufic-ſchool at Oxford, by the coun- 
tenance of which, without Lavater's aſſiſtance, or adverting to his 
treatment of Salmon, and the aſperity of his other writings, we are 
imprefled with more than a ſuſpicion of his ungentleneſs and want 
of urbanity. 

Lock is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt who publiſhed rules for 
thorough baſe, or accompaniment on keyed-inſtruments, in a book 
entitled, Meſothſia, London, long quarto, 1673. It was dedicated 
to Roger L' Eſtrange, Eſq. afterwards Sir Roger L' Eſtrange, him- 
{elf a good judge, and of an ancient Norfolk family that always cul- 
tivated and encouraged Muſic in an eminent degree. This publi- 
cation, beſides the rules for accompaniment, contains leſſons for 
the harpſichord and organ, by himſelf and other maſters. 

Philoſophy and ſcience, during this century, ſeem to have inter- 
eſted themſelves, and lent their aid in the refinement and meliora- 
tion of muſical ſound, more than at any other period. Sir Francis 
Bacon, Kepler, Galileo, Merſennus, Des Cartes, Kircher, and, after 
the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society in London, lord Keeper North, 
lord Brouncker, Narciſſus biſhop of Ferns, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Hol- 
der, and Sir Iſaac Newton, have all thought harmony and the phi- 
loſophy 
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loſophy of ſound objects worthy of their moſt profound meditations 
and reſearches. Though this is not the place to ſpecify the parti- 
cular ſubjects in harmonics to which theſe illuſtrious mathemati- 
cians pointed their enquiries, or to deſcribe their ſucceſs and effects ; 
yet it ſeems neceſſary, among the publications expreſsly on the ſub- 
ject of Muſic during this reign, to mention an ingenious tract in 
quarto, 1677, written by the lord Keeper North, entitled, A Phi- 
„ lolophical Eſſay of Muſick, directed to a Friend.” Though ſome 
of the philoſophy of this eſſay has been ſince found to be falſe, and 
the reſt has been more clearly illuſtrated and explained, yet conſi- 
dering the ſmall progreſs which had been made in fo obſcure and 
ſubtil a ſubject as the propagation of ſound when this book was 
written, the experiments and conjectures muſt be allowed to have 
conſiderable merit. The ſcheme, or table of pulſes, at the begin- 
ning, ſhewing the coincidence of vibrations in mufical concords, is 
new, and conveys a elear idea to the eye, of what the ratio of ſounds, 
in numbers, only communicates to the intellect. Theſe coincidences, 
upon which the degrees of perfection in concords depend, being too 
rapid for the ſenſe of hearing to enable us to count, are here deli- 
neated in ſuch a manner, as explains the doctrine of vibrations even 
to a perſon that is deaf. This pamphlet, containing only 35 pages, 
was publiſhed without the name of the author; but afterwards ac- 
knowledged to have been the work of lord Keeper North, in the 
life of that nobleman, written by his brother, the Hon. Roger 
North, to whoſe muſical memoirs we have ſuch frequent occaſions 
to recur. 

Select Ayres and Dialogues to ſing to the Theorbo, "AP or 
« Bafſe-viol. Compoſed by Mr. Henry Lawes, lite Servant to his 
„ Majeſty.in his public and private Muſic ; and other excellent 


« Maſters. The ſecond Book. London, printed for John Play- | 


ford, 1669.” The firſt part of theſe ayres and dialogues are chief- 
ly reprinted from Henry Lawes's two firſt publications. The 
ſecond part is. by Dr. Wilſon, Dr. Colman, Nicholas Laniere, 
Simon Ives, Alphonſo Marſh, William Gregory, Roger Hill, John 


On John Goodgroome, Edward Colman the ſon of Dr. Colman, 
Thomas 
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Thomas Blagrave, and the editor John Playford, with ſeveral ad- 
ditional ſongs by Henry Lawes. In the third part we have what 
are called S Italian Ayres, for one or two Voyces to the Theo- 
„ bo-lute.“ If theſe airs are genuine they would prove Italy to be 
as deficient in melody as the Engliſh. One of theſe ayres, and not 
the worſt of the collection, has Henry Lawes's name to it. After 
theſe, the book preſents us with Dialogues by Henry Lawes, John 
Jenkins, William Lawes, and one by Simon Ives on the death of 
commitſioner Whitlock's firſt wife, of which he has given an ac- 
count in his manuſcript Family Memoirs, mentioned above. This 
ſecond book and Lawes's third book of Ayres and Dialogues are 
recommended by the editor to be bound together, as containing 
the choiceſt ſonꝗs that have been compoſed for forty years paſt.” 
„Choice Songs and Ayres for one Voice, to ſing to the Theorbo- 
* lute, or Baſſe-viol. Being moſt of the neweſt Songs ſung at 
« Court, and at the public Theatres, compoled by ſeveral Gentle- 
men of his Majeſties Mubck.” The firſt book, printed for 
Playford, 1673. The compoſers of this collection are Pelham Hum- 
phrey, Robert Smith, Alphonſo Marſh ſen. and jun. John Baniſter, 
Mr Stafford, Nicholas Staggins, Thomas Farmer, and Charles For- 
fall. Among theſe ſongs, to the number of near fifty, there is not 
one air that 1s either ingenious, graceful, chearful, or ſolemn. An in- 
ſipid languor, or vulgar pertneſs, pervades the whole. From Pel- 
ham Humphrey, whoſe Church Muſic is ſo excellent, I own I ex- 
pected to find originality, or merit of ſome kind or other; but his 
ſongs are quite on a level with the reſt. 
« The English Opera ; or the vocal Muſick in P/yche, with the 
” inſtrumental therein intermix d. To which is adjoyned the in- 
« ſtrumental Mulick in the Tempeſt, by Matthew Lock.” Though 
theſe Englith operas, of which a farther account will be given, 
were performed in 1673, yet they were not printed and publiſhed 
till 1675. 
Cantica ſacra, ad duas et tres Voces compaſita, cum Baſſo continus 
ad Organum, Authore Ricardo Deringo Regia Majeſtatis quondam 
Organiſiz, Londini, 1662. Theſe ſacred ſongs are dedicated by 
John 
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John Playford, the editor, to the Queen Dowager, Henrietta, relict 
of King Charles I. 

Honeſt maſter Mace, in his Muy/ict's Monument, already mention- 
ed, ſpeaking of the pieces that were in the higheſt favour at the 
Cambridge concerts before the /coulding violins were allowed to per- 
form in them, ſays, we had moreover a cuſtom at our meetings 
« after the inſtrumental Muſick was over, to conclude all with ſome 
% vocal piece to the organ, or, for want of that, to the theor- 
* boe. And the beſt we did ever eſteem, were thoſe things which 
te were moſt ſolemn and divine; ſome of which, for their eminen- 
„ cy, I will name, viz. Mr. Deering's Gloria Patri, and other of 
* his Latin ſongs, now lately collected and printed by Mr. Play- 
ford, a very laudable, and thank-worthy work, belides many of 
** the like nature, wonderfully rare, ſublime, and divine, beyond 
60 expreſſion. 

It is ſometimes fortunate for hyperbolical panegyriſts of the Mu- 
ſic of ancient times, when the particular pieces they celebrate can- 
not be found. If the productions and performance of Orpheus, 
Linus, Amphion, Terpander, or Timotheus, could now be realized 
and compared with thoſe of Handel, Corelli, Leo, Pergoleſi, or of 
many other muſicians now living, would they be able to keep their 
ground, and fufil our ideas of their excellence, founded on poetical 
exaggeration? Having found the Gloria Patri of Deering, with 
which Maſter Mace was ſo enrapt, the reader will ſee it on the 
next plate, p. 479. 

Catch that Catch can; or the mukesl Companion.” This 
collection contains chiefly the ſame Rounds and Catches as Hilton 
publiſhed, in 1652, under the ſame title, with the addition of about 
ſeventy of theſe humorous and convivial productions, that appear- 
ed now for the firſt time; but the ſecond part of this book, con- 
taining ** Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and Ballads, of two, three, and 
« four Voyces, is wholly different from Hilton's ſecond part, 
which conſiſts of about forty Hymns and Canons. John Playford 
was the editor of this excellent collection. London, 1667. 1 
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In the ſecond book, there are ſeveral ſhort three-part ſongs by 
Capt. Henry Cook, maſter of the children of the chapel at the 
reſtoration of Charles II. which diſcover no great powers. of learn- 
ing or invention ; we have others, however, of a ſuperior kind ; as 
* Turn Amarillis to thy Swain,” a three-part glee, that was long 
in favour, by Thomas Brewer, a violiſt and compoſer of fancies in 
Charles the Firſt's time; and ſeveral compoſitions by Matthew 
Lock, that are worth preſerving, ee the three- part glee ,, 


on the plate, p. 480. 
* Mufick's Monument; or, a Nein of the beſt practical 


% Muſick, both divine dad civil, that has ever been known in the 


World, 1676, folio, by Thomas Mace, one of the clerks of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, of quaint and fingular memory; a 
work that muſt not be forgotten among the curiofities of this reign. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſtyle of this original book by any 
choice or arrangement of words, but the author's own. The work 
is divided into three parts; the firſt treats of . pſalm-finging, and 
cathedral Muſic ; the ſecond, of the noble Jute, * now made eafie 3 
« and all its occult, lock 'd-up-ſcorets plainly laid open ; ſhewing 
* a general way of procuring invention and playing voluntarily up- 
* on the lute, viol, or any other inſtrament, with two pretty devi- 
« ces, &. In the third part the generous vo,” in its righteſt: uſe; 
« js treated upon; with ſome curious obſervations, never before 
« hendled, concerning it, and Mufick in general.“ 

In pfalm-ſinging the author recommends. oor t</qntare-torn 
and uniform ayres, and is bold to fay that many of our old pſalm 
tunes are fo excellently good that art cannot nend Wen or make 


(x) This being the firſt time the word artificial than fim le counter point, it lefa 
G1.tE occurs, as a muſical term, it may be reſembles a Glee than a madrigal, which it 
neceſſary to attempt its definition. A Ghe might with more propriety be called, if the 
implies nothing more in its original ſenſe, words are ſerious : for a ferious Glee ſeems 
in our printed muſic-books, than & a ſong a ſoleciſm, and a direct contradiction in 
«« of three or more parts, upon a gay or terms. The word Glee, in Saxon, German, 
4 * merry ſubject, in which all the voices be- and Engliſh Dictionaries, ancient and mo- 

gen and end together, finging the fame ' dern, e —_— merriment, mo in old 
words.“ When ſubjects of fugue or imi- authors, Muſic ĩtiel | 
tation occur, and the compoſition is more 3 
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them better.” In ſpeaking of the difficulty of ſinging in tune, even 
with a good voice, he obſerves, that © with an unfrlfull-inharmonious- 
* courſe-gram'd-barſh-voce, it is impoſſible. Tis d to hear what 
vbining, toling, yeliing, or ſcreeking there is in our country congre- 
e gations, where if there be no organ to compel them to harmoni- 
cal unity, the people ſeem rigbted or diſtracted.” 

The liberal uſe of compounds by the ingenious Maſter Mace 
gives his language a very Grecian appearance. He doubts not but 
that there are © many rational-ingenimus-well-compoſed-willing-g00d-- 
* Chriſtians, who would gladly /erve God aright, if poſſibly they 
«knew but how; and therefore he adviſes the purchaſe of an or- 
gan of thirty, forty, fifty, or fixty pounds; and then, “the clark” to 
learn to puſſe or ſtrike the pſalm- tunes, which he offers himſelf 
« to teach for thirty or forty ſhillings ;- and the clark afterwards 
may inſtruct all the boys in the pariſh for a ſhilling or two a piece 
« to perform the buſineſs as well as himſelf. And thus by little 
& and little, the pariſh will farm or abound with organiſts.“ 

The lute and viol are Maſter Mace's favourite inſtruments, con- 
cerning the effects of which, and, indeed, of Muſic in general, he is 
a great rapturiſt. On the lute, though © he had occaſion to break 
ce both his arms, by reaſon of which he could not make the nerve- 
” * ſhake well, nor ftrong ; yet, by a certain motion of bis arm he had 

gained ſuch a contentive-/hake, that his ſcholars aſked him fre- 
« quently how they ſhould do to get the like?“ 

l ſhallnot attempt to recreate my teaders with more extracts from 
this matchleſs, though not ſcarce, book ; but recommend its peru- 
fal to all who have taſte for exceſſive Simplicity, and quaintneſs, 
and can extract pleaſure from the ſincere and undiſſembled happineſs 
of an author, who, with exalted notions of his ſubject and abilities, 
diſcloſes to his reader every inward working of ſelf- approbation in 
as undiſguiſed a manner, as if he were communing with himſelf in 
all the plenitude of mental comfort and privacy. I ſhall, * 
preſent ſuch readers with an advertiſement from Maſter Mace, that 
was written on his arrival in London, 1690, fourteen years after 
the publication of 'his book. I found it in the Britiſh Mauſfarg, 
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No 5930, in a collection of title-pages, devices, and advertiſements. 
AN ADVERTISEMEN T. 
To all Lovers of the beſt Sort of Mufick. 


«© Men ſay the times are ſtrange——'tis true: 
«« *Cauſe many ſtrange things hap to be. 
Let it not then ſeem ſtrange to you 
That here one ſtrange thing more you ſee. 

„That is, in Devereux-court, next the Grecian coffee-houſe, at 
„the Temple back-gate, there is a deaf perſon teacheth Muſick to 

perfection; who, by reaſon of his great age, v. 77. is come to 
„town, with his whole ſtock of rich mufical furniture, v. inſtru- 
* ments and books to put off, to whomſoever delights in ſuch 
choice things; for he hath nothing light or vain, but all /ub/tan- 
rial, and ſolid MUSIC. Some particulars do here follow : - 

« 1, There is a late invented ORGAN, which (for private uſe) 
*« excels all other faſhioned organs whatever; and for which, ſub- 
« ſtantial-artificial reaſons will be given; and (for its beauty) it 
* may become a nobleman's dining-room. 

g. There belongs to it a pair of fair, large-ſiz'd, conſort-viols, 
*« chiefly fitted and ſuited for That, or conſort uſes and 'tis great 
bo pity they ſhould be parted. 

z. There is a Pedal Harpſicon, (the tag beſt ſort of confer 

« harp/icons that has been invented); ; there being in it more than 
« 20 varieties, moſt of them to come in with the foot of the player, 
« without the leaſt hindrance of play (exceedingly pleaſant). And 

vo "4 Is a ſingle Harpficon. 

« 5, A new invented inſtrument, called a Dypbone, v. a double 

« Jute; it is both theorbo and French-lute compleat ; and as eaſy to 
play upon, as any other lute. 

« 6. Several other Theorbos, Lutes, and Viol, very good. 

« 7, Great ſtore of choice collections of the works of the 29. 
M | famous compoſers, that have lived in theſe laſt 100 years, as Latin, 
Engliſh, Italian, and ſome French. 

" 8. There is the publiſber's own Mofict s Monument ; ſome ſew 
copies thereof he has (till by him to put off; it being a ſubſcrib- 
ed book, and not expoſed to common fale. All theſe will be 
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ſold at very eaſy rates, for the reaſons aforeſaid; and becauſe (in- 
deed) he cannot ſtay in town longer than 4 months (exactly.) 

He farther adds, “if any be deſirous to partake of his experi- 
* mental {kill in this 4zg4-n0b/e-art, during his ſtay in town, he is 
ready to aſſiſt them; and (haply) they may obtain that from him, 
* which they may not meet withal elſewhere. He teacheth theſe 5 
things, v. the Fheorbo, the French-lute, and the viol, in all their 
excellent ways and uſes ; as alſo compoſition, together with the 
* knack of procuring invention to young compolers, (the general 
sand greateſt difficulty they meet withal) this laſt thing not be- 
ing attempted by any author (as he knows of), yet may be done; 
though ſome has been ſo wiſe (or otherwiſe) to contradict it: 

Sed experientia docutt. 

Any of theſe 5 things may be learned fo underſtandingly, in 
* this little time he ſtays (by ſuch general rules as he gives, toge- 
** ther with Mufict's Monument, written principally to ſuch purpo- 
** /es) as that any aptly inclined, may (for the future) teach them- 
** ſelves without any other help.” 


'.. 
HENRY  PURCE:L L. 


The fine arts depend ſo much on the protection and encourage- 
ment of the great, that they have never flouriſhed in any country 
where its moſt illuſtrious inhabitants were indifferent to their 
charms. And the periods of our own hiſtory, in which Muſic has 
been the moſt favoured by royalty, are thoſe alone that entitle us to 
any kind of ſhare in the honour of its cultivation. Queen Eliza- 
beth was herſelf a performer, and prevented Muſic from being whol- 
ly driven from our cathedrals by her injunctions. Charles I. felt 
and honoured the little good Matic that ſubſiſted during his turbu- 
lent and unhappy reign. And Charles II. by the influence of his 
ſmiles and attention, ſtimulated the natives of our ifland to make a 
conſiderable progceſs in the art, without the help of Italy or Ger- 
many. Indeed, the paſſion of this prince for French Mulic chang- 
ed the national taſte : happy for the art, when a ſovereign's favour 


is founded on ſo firm a baſis as the works of Handel! Indeed, our 
country 
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country would certainly now be leſs ſenſible of their worth, were it 
not for the royal countenance and patronage with which they have 
been long and ſteadily honoured. 

King James II. was too gloomy and bigoted a prince to have 
leiſure or inclination for cultivating or encouraging the liberal arts; 
nor, indeed, does he ſeem to have revolved any other idea in his 
mind, than the romantic or impracticable plan of converting his 
three kingdoms to the Catholic faith. And his ſubjects ſeem to 
have been in ſuch a ferment during his ſhort reign, that nothing, 
which deſerves to be recorded, was atchieved by any of them, 'ex- 
cept the wreſting from him that power he abuſed. This remark 
is not made without recollecting that Newton publiſhed his Prin- 
cipia, and Locke finiſhed his Ef/ay on Human Underſtanding, while 
this prince fat on the throne; but it can never be imagined that 
during ſo ſhort and turbulent a reign, two works which exalt hu- 
man nature more perhaps than any which the longeſt reigns upon 
record ever produced, could have been brought to maturity. In- 
decd Purcell, who had ſo much: diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the for- 
mer reign, does not appear by the date or occafion of his exertions, 
to have produced any particular anthem, ode, or drama, for the 
church, court, or ſtage, from the death of Charles II. his firſt royal 
maſter, till after the Revolutien, except the anthem “ Bleſſed are 
they that fear the Lord,” which he compoſed by order of the 
court, in 1687, as a thankſgiving for the Queen's pregnancy. 

During the reign of King William and Queen Mary, the diffe- 
rent parties in politics were too much on the qui vive? too jealous 
and apprehenſive of the machinations of each other, to beſtow much 
meditation on the arts of peace. And both theſe ſovereigns were 
perſonally too indifferent about Muſic to contribute to its refine- 
ment or corruption. Indeed, their reign was embelliſhed by ma- 
ny of the moſt valuable of Purcell's productions, without his owing 
either his education or ſucceſs to their immediate patronage. As 
the muſical tranſactions, during the two reigns which cloſed the laſt 


century, can turmith the preſent hiſtory with few circumſtances re- 


lative to the art, or its progreſs in this country, but what are de- 
2 | rived 


N nne. 2 
rived from his talents, it ſeems neceſſary, for a while, to quit the 
wide range of general hiſtory, and alume the more minute narra- 
tive of a biographer. 

In tracing the progreſs of Engliſh Muſic through the reigns of 
James and Charles I. the Protectorſhip, and chief part of Charles II. 
but few ſecular compoſitions occurred which could be heartily 
praiſed. Indeed, with reſpect to the objects of my particular en- 
quiries, they ſeem ſo much the periods of dulneſs and inſipidity, 
that the power of charming, by the arrangement and combina- 
tion of muſical ſounds, may be ſaid to have ſlept, and artiſts to 
have played and ſung with as little meaning and animation, as if 
the art had been carried on by Somnambuli. I therefore feel a par- 
ticular pleaſure in being arrived at that period of my labours which 
allows me to ſpeak of Henry PURCELL, who is as much the 


pride of an Engliſhman in Muſic, as Shakſpeare in productions for 
the ſtage, Milton in epic poetry, Lock in metaphyſics, or Sir Iſaac 
Newton in philoſophy and mathematics. 

— Unluckily for Purcelt! he built his fame with ſuch periſhable 
materials, that his worth and works are daily diminiſhing, while 
the reputation of our poets and philofophers 1s increafing by the 
conſtant ſtudy and uſe of their productions. And fo much is our 
great muſician's celebrity already conſigned to tradition, that it will 
ſoon be as difficult to find his ſongs, or, at leaſt to Hear them, as . 
thoſe of his predeceſſors, Orpheus and Amphion, with which Cer- 
berus was lulled to fleep, or the city of Thebes conſtructed. 

So changeable is taſte in Muſic, and fo tranſient the favour of any 
particular ſtyle, that its hiſtory is like that of a ploughed field : 
ſuch a year it produced wheat, ſuch a year barley, peas, or clover ; 
and ſuch a year lay fallow. But none of its productions remain, 
except, perhaps, a ſmall part of laſt year's crop, and the corn or 
weeds that now cover its ſurface. Purcell, however, was fuch an 
excellent cultivator of his farm in Parnaſſus, that its crops will be 
long remembered, even after time has devoured them. 

HENRY PURCELL was born in 1658. His father, Henry, and 


uncle, Thomas Purcell, were both mulicians, and gentlemen of the 
Chapel 
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Chapel Royal, at the reſtoration of King Charles II (z). There is a 
three-part ſong in Playford's Mſſcal Companion, by Henry Pur ſell, 
which, being printed in 1667, when our great muſician was but 
nine years old, muſt have bzen the production of his father. There 
is likewiſe a chant in the firſt volume of Boyce's Collection, p. 289, 
No II. called the burial chant, by Thomas Purcell, his uncle, who 
continued in the ſervice of the chapel till the time of his death, 
in 1682. Though theſe compoſitions promiſe no great hereditary 
genius, they ſhall be here inſerted ; as mankind is naturally curious 
concerning every thing that is connected with eminent perſons. 


Three-part Song by the Father of Henry Purcell. From Playford's 
Mujical Companion, p. 153. 
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Sweet ty -ran - neſs, I now re- ſign myheart, for ever more 'tis thine ; 
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Sweet ty -ran-neſs, I now re - ſign my heart, for ever more tis thine; 
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thoſe magick ſweets force me, my art, myſelf to fla-ve-ry- What need 1 
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thoſe magick ſweets force me, my art, myſelf to fla-ve-ry, What need 1 


(2) Ant. Wood, in his Aſhmol. MS, and cheque-book of the Chapel Royal. | 
care ? 
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care? thy beauty flings ſuch flow'- ry, ſiniling charms would con quer kings. 


Chant, by Thomas Purcell, 
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not be very clearly aſcertained. But his father dying 
he was no more than fix years old, it is probable h 
for a-choriſter by Capt. Cook, who was maſter of the 
the Reſtoration till the time of his death, in 1672. 


cell was appointed organiſt of Weſtminſter Abbey at eighteen years 
of age, he muſt have learned the elements of his art before his four- 
teenth year, at which time Pelham Humphrey, brought up in the 


From whom Henry received his firſt inſtructions in Muſic, can- 


in 1664, when 
e was qualified 
children from 

For, as Pur- 


mp 


Royal 
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Royal Chapel under Capt. Cook, was appointed his ſucceſſor, .as 
matter of the boys. Purcell certainly continued to ſing in the King's 
Chapel, and to receive Igffons from Humphrey till his voice broke, 
an accident which uſually happens to youth at ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years of age: after this, perhaps, he had a few leſſons in compoſi- 
tion from Dr. Blow, which were ſuflicient to cancel all the inſtruc. 
tions he had received from other maſters, and to occaſion the boaſt 
inſcribed on the tomb-ſtone of Blow, that he had been 


* Maſter to the famous Mr. Henry Purcell.” 


But there is nothing more common than this petit-larceny among 
muſicians : if the firſt maſter has drudged eight or ten years with a 
pupil of genius, and it is thought neceſſary, in compliance with faſhion 
or caprice, that he ſhould receive a few leſſons from a ſecond, he ' 
inſtantly arrogates to himſelf the whole honour both of the talents 
and cultivation of his new ſcholar, and the firſt and chief inſtructor 
is left to ling, fic vos non vobis. 

Purcell is ſaid to have profited ſo much from his firſt leflona and 
cloſe application, as to have compoſed,. during the time of his be- 
ing a ſinging boy in the chapel, many of his anthems which have 
been conſtantly ſung in our cathedrals ever fince. Eighteen was a 
very early age for his being appointed organiſt ; that is, ,s at 
capella of Weſtminſter Abbey, one of the firſt cathedrals in the 
kingdom, for choral compoſitions and performance. It was not 
likely he would ſtop here : the world is, perhaps, more partial to 
promiſing youth, than accomplithed age; and at twenty-four, in 
1682, he was advanced to one of the three places of organiſt of the 
Chapel Royal, on the death of Edward Low, the ſucceſſor of Dr. 
Chriſtopher Gibbons, in the ſame ſtation. 

After this, he produced ſo many admirable compoſitions for the 
church and chapel of which he was organiſt, and where he was ſure 
of having them better performed than elſewhere, that his fame was 
ſoon extended to the remoteſt parts. of the kingdom. 

From this time, his anthems were eagerly procured, and heard with 
pious rapture wherever they could be performed ; nor was he ſuffered 


long to devote himſelf totally to the ſervice of the church. He 
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was, very early in his life, ſolicited to compoſe for the ſtage, 
and chamber, in both which undertakings, he was ſo ſuperior to all 
his predeceſſors, that his compoſitions ſeemed to ſpeak a new lan- 
guage; yet, however different from that to which the public had been 
long accuſtomed, it was univerſally underſtood (2). His ſongs ſeem 
to contain whatever the ear could then wiſh, or heart could feel. My 
father, who was nineteen years of age when Purcell died, remem- 
bered his perſon very well, and the effect his anthems had on him- 
ſelf and the public at the time that many of them were firſt heard; 
and uſed to ſay, that ö no other vocal Muſic was liſtened to with 
*« pleaſure, for near thirty years after Purcell's death; when they 
te gave way only to the favourite opera ſongs of Handel.“ 

The unlimited powers of this muſician's genius embraced every 
ſpecies of compoiition that was then known, with equal felicity. In 
writing for the church, whether he adhered to the elaborate and 
learned ſtyle of his great predeceſſors Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, in 
which no inſtrument is employed but the organ, and the ſeveral 
parts are conſtantly moving in fugue, imitation, or plain counter- 
point ; or, giving way to feeling and imagination, adopted the new 
and more expreſſive ſtyle of which he was himſelf one of the prin- 
cipal inventors, accompanying the voice-parts with inſtruments, 
to enrich the harmony and enforce the melody and meaning of the 
words, he manifeſted equal abilities and reſources. In compoſitions 
for the theatre, though the colouring and effects of an orcheſtra were 
then but little known, yet as he employed them more than his pre- 
deceſſors, and gave to the voice a melody more intereſting and im- 
paſſioned than, during the laſt century, had been heard in this 
country, or perhaps in Italy itſelf, he ſoon became the delight and 
darling of the nation. And in the ſeveral ſpecies of chamber Muſic 
which he attempted, whether ſonatas for inſtruments, or odes, can- 
tatas, ſongs, ballads, and catches, for the voice, he ſo far ſurpaſſed 


(a) He produced the overture and act- by Shadwell, in 1678 ; and to Theodefius, or 
tunes for Abdelazar, a tragedy written by the Force of Love, by Nat. Lee, in 1680; 
Mrs. Behn, and acted at the Duke's Ihea- the ſongs and proceſſional Muſic of which 
tre, in 1677, when he was only nineteen; are ſtill performed. 

to Timen of Athens, altered from Shakſpearc 
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whatever our country had produced, or imported before, that all 
other mufical productions ſeem to have been inſtantly conſigned to 
contempt or oblivion. 

As many of his numerous compoſitions for the church, particu- 
larly thoſe printed in the ſecond and third volumes of Dr. Boyce's 
Collection, are ſtill retained in the King's Chapel and in our cathe- 
drals, I ſhall here acquaint the mulical reader in what manner 
I have been affected by ſome of theſe productions, in a late attentive 
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peruſal of them (5). 


His four-part anthem, “O God, thou art my God (c), muſt 
certainly have been one of his juvenile productions, before he had 
ſutficiently refined his ear, or exerciſed his judgment; as there are 
many crude harmonies, and falle accents in it, which in riper years 


he would not have tolerated (4). 


Of his ſix-part anthem, © O God thou haſt caſt us out,” the 
firſt movement, in which there are many bold harmonies, is ex- 


tremely elaborate, yet ſpirited and pleaſing. 


The verſe, ** O be 


thou our help,” is not only full of new and fine effects, but touch- 


(3) It appears by Dr. Payley's Collection 
of Anthems uſed in his Majeſty's Chapel Royal, 
that ten of Purcell's areſtill pet fornied there ; 
and in the Rev. Mr. M afon's Copious Col- 
tection of the Words of ſuch Anthems as are uſed 


. 74 the Cathedral of York, that near twenty 


of his choral compoſitions are ſtill ſung in 
that choir, I cannot help here recommend- 
ing to the cutious, as well as ſtudents in 
Church Muſic, the peruſal of the Critical 
and Hiſtorical Eflay on Church Muſic pre- 
fixed to Mr. Maſon's uſeful publication; 
in which will be found many excellent re- 
ne sions on the ſubject, which that admir- 
able poet has well conhdered ; and though 
he feems inclined to reform our cathedral 
Muſic with leſs tenderneſs tor many-of our 
venerable old maſters than myſelf, yet our 
opinions entirely coincide with reſpect to 
talfe accent, long diviſions, and other inac- 
curacies and abuſes in our choral Mulic, 
wnich require correction. 
(ee) Boyce's Collect ou, Vol. II. p. 148. 
(4) In the firſt chorus, the word early 
begins on an zuaccented purt of the bar, 
Line iii. bar 3. the Eb in the tenor part 


with F and G, immediately preceding a cloſo 
in F, has a very diſ:greeable effect. C 
would be better harmony; but then the 
point of imitation would not be ſo complete. 
The 6th with the 7th, in the next bar, is 
hardly defenſible. P. 149, I. zd, the 7th 
refolved by aſcending, while the baſe deſ- 


cends a 3d, is a licenſe worthy of imitation ; 


as the effect is not unpleaſant to the ear. 
In the next page he has the 6th with the 

th, and flat 3d, 4th, and 5th, again ; which 
{af combination, though he had authority 


from old maſters, no compoſers, ſince his 


time, leem to have admitted into their 
works. P. 150, the ſharp 5th to Eb muſt 
have been thought very licentious, during 
the laſt century; yer, as a note of talle, it 
has a good eftect, and as ſuch, is now fre- 
quently uſed. The harmony throughout 
the laſt movement, in triple time, is piquant, 
and the modulation agreeable, though the 
cloſe in A is very extraneous. The halle- 
tuja, is in all reſpects, the uſe of the ſharp 
3d with the flat 6th excepted, extremely 

agrecable, | | 
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ing (e). By thoſe who object not to the confuſion in the words 


which ariſes from fugue and imitation, while the ſeveral parts are 
ſinging different portions of the fame ſentence, at the ſame time, 
the words will appear perfectly well accented and expreſſed. 

The firſt movement of his full anthem in eight parts, O Lord 
* God of hoſts,” is a noble compoſition, alla Paleſtrina, in which 
all the laws of fugue upon two, and ſometimes more, ſubjects, are 
preſerved inviolable ; the harmony, though bold, is, in general, 
chaſte, and the effect of the whole ſpirited and majeſtic. The ſe- 
cond movement is extremely pathetic and expreflive ; but, both in 
that and the laſt movement, he ſeems trying experiments in har- 
mony ; and, in hazarding new combinations, he ſeems now and 
then to give the ear more pain than pleaſure //. 

The two-part anthem, ** Thy way, O God, is holy,” continues 
to be excellent Muſic ſtill, in the flow movements; the quick, 
however, are ſomewhat paſſes, and the melody to theſe words, the 
* air thundered, &c. ſeems too light and dramatic for the Church 
at any period. 

The three-part anthem, ** Be merciful] unto me, O God,” is 
throughout admirable. Indeed, to my conceptions, there ſeems no 
better Malic exiſting, of the kind, than the opening of this anthem, 
in which the verſe, © I will praiſe God, and the laſt movement, 
in C natural, are in melody, harmony, and modulation, truly i- 
vine Muſic. | | 
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(e) The unprepared 7th in the ſecond 
and fixth bar was here, I believe, happily 
uſed for the firſt time. With the laſt move- 
ment I ſhould be much more pleaſed if the 
ſharp zd and ſtat 6th did not ſo frequently 
occur. 

J) Purcell is fo elaſſical a compoſer for 
the Church, that his Haemoaical licences 
become author.ty, and may lead young ſtu- 
dents into error. It is right, theretore, to 
ſpecify the places in theſe two hiſt move- 
ments which are mod likely to offend cul- 
tivated ears at preſent la the laſt bar but 
one of p. 167, the Bb in the ſecond ſopra- 
225 P- 168, |. i. bur z, the C arp in the 


firſt conter-tenor ; ib. 1. iii. bar 2, the 
Cth with the 7th to D ſharp ; and bar 6th 
the ſame line, the natural d. ſharp th, and 
gth, to D naturel; and the ſharp zd with 
the natural 6th in the next bar; p. 170, 
the ſame combination occurs three ſeveral 
times, and to my car ſcems jargon at all 
times and in all places: and, indeed, the 6th- 


with the 7th, which we find twice more in 


the liſt movement, affect me always with 
the idea. of wrong notes in the performance. 


Theie ſmall blemiſhes excepted, this an- 


them Is one of the fineſt compoſitions of the 
kind which our church, or pechaps any 
church, can boaſt. 

The 
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The complete ſervice of Purcell, in B flat, printed by Boyce (g). 
is a moſt agreeable and excellent piece of counterpoint, of which 
the modulation frequently ſtimulates attention by unexpected tran- 
ſitions, yet of ſo ſober a kind as never to give the ear the leaſt un- 
ealineſs, till we come to the bottom of p. 110, and then the ſame 
cruditics of the ſharp 3d with the flat 6th, and flat 3d, 4th, and 5th, 
as have been elſewhere cenſured, occur; which, I hope, in ſpite of 
my reverence for Purcell, the organiſts of our cathedrals ſeruple not to 
change for better harmony. Theſe two or three combinations, like 
tome words which his likeneſs Shakſpeare tried unſucceſsfully to ren- 
der current, have been rejected by poſterity; and it is in vain to attempt 
at forcing them upon the public by the mere weight of authority. 
The ear will patiently bear very rough uſage from an artiſt who in 
general makes it ſuch ample amends ; however, there are limits, 
beyond which it is unſafe to exerciſe cruelty of all kinds; and the 
auricular ſenſe will be deadened, diſguſted, or rendered indifferent 
to Muſic's powers, by too harſh treatment. 

The Benedictus, as well as Te Deum, and all the reſt of the ſer- 
vice, mult be extremely pleaſing, in all other reſpects, to every eat 
ſenſible to harmony. The words are, in general, accented with 
great accuracy (); and the few points of imitation are fragments 
of agreeable melody. P. 121, the Ab and AR, at the word beſeech, 
in the Kyrze, are peculiarly beautiful, as are the 7th with the 9th 
at “ before all worlds,” in the creed, and the cloſe at * by whom 
Hall things were made.” The point at “ throughout all genera- 
tions,” in the Magnificat, is what the Italians call ben 7irato, well- 
worked. In the laſt line however, of page 132, ſo many exception- 
able combinations occur, that I cannot paſs it over without a ſtigma. 
Yet, upon the whole, the abilities of Purcell, as a profound contra- 
puntiſt, appear perhaps more in the courſe of this ſervice than elſe- 
where; as he has manifeſted deep ſtudy and meditation in a ſpecies 
of writing to which it was not likely that his creative and impetuous 


(gz) Vol. III. p. r04. ed into a monoſyllable, to which only one 
(5) Yet why the word 5ighe/t is contract. note is allowed, is difficult to imagine. 
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genius would ſubmit, having had the patience, as well as abilities, 
to enrich it with no leſs than four different canons of the moſt 
difficult conſtruction, as of 2, 3, and 4 in one, by inverſion. 

The ſuperior genius of Purcell can he fairly eſtimated only by 
thoſe who make themſelves acquainted with the ſtate of Muſic pre- 
vious to the time in which he flouriihed ; compared with which, 
his productions tor the Church, if not more learned, will be found 
infinitely more varied and expreſſive; and his fecular compoſitions 
appear to have deſcended from another more happy region, with 
which neither his predeceſſors nor cotemporaries had any commu- 
cation. 

Beſides the whole ſervice, with three full, and fix verſe anthems, in 
Dr. Boyce's Collection, there are nine verſe and full anthems, whol- 


ly different, ſtill ſung in the cathedral at York (i). And in Dr. 


Tudway's Collection, Britith Muſeum, there are, beſides a whole 
ſervice in B flat, different from that in Boyce, eight full and verſe 


anthems, different from all the reſt, four of which were compoſed 
for the Chapel Royal of Charles II. and are accompanied with in- 


ſtruments. And ſtill, excluſive of theſe and the hymns printed in 


the two books of Harmonia Sacra (4), in a manuſcript bequeathed 


to Chriſt-church College, Oxon. by Dr. Aldrich, there are two. 


motets and a Gloria Patri for four and five voices, in Latin, with 
ſeven pſalms and hymns for three and four voices, by our fertile and 
diligent compoſer, that have all their peculiar merit, but of which 
lome may, without red perks be faid to reach the true ſublime of 
ſacred Mufic. 

To enter on a minute examination of theſe would extend this 
article to too great a length; I ſhall, therefore, finith my account 


of his choral produCtions by a few remarks on his Te Deum and 


Jubilate. | 
Various have been the opinions concerning the occaſion of this 
grand enterprize. Some have thought it was originally compoſed 


(i) See Maſon's Collection of thoſe Por- the Church of York, 1782. 
tions of Scripture and the Liturgy that are (4) In the firſt book, publiſhed 1688, 


ſung as Anthems in the cathedral Churches there are twelve; and in the ſecond book, 


for 


of England, and Ty for the Uſe of printed 1693, five of his hymns. 
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for the feaſt of the ſons of the clergy; and Dr. Tudway, his co- 
temporary and fellow-ſtudent, in the dedication to the ſixth vo- 
lume of his Collection of Church Muſic to lord Harley, 1720, 
tells us poſitively, that © the Te Deum and Jubilate of Mr. Henry 
Purcell, the firſt of that kind (meaning with inſtrumental accom- 
* paniments) that ever was made in England, was intended for the 
opening of the new church of St. Paul; and though he did not live 
to ſee it finiſhed, it was aſterwards performed three ſeveral times when 
« Queen Anne went thither herſelf, in ceremony.” But both theſe 
accounts are certainly erroneous, as is evident by the following title 
to a printed copy, which I have examined, in the library of Chriſt- 
church, Oxon. Te Deum and Jubilate, for voices and inſtruments, 
% made for St. Cecilia's day, 1694, by Henry Purcell.” 

'The cuſtom, fince the death of Purcell, of opening this magni- 
ficent hymn with an overture or ſymphony, which Handel and 
Graun have done ſo poweriully, renders the beginning of our coun- 
tryman's compoſition ſomewhat abrupt, meagre, and inferior in dig- 
nity to the ſubject; there is, however, a ſtroke of genius, boldneſs, 
and effect, in the four laſt bars of the firſt line, where the diſcords 
are ſtruck by the trumpets, and reſolved by the violins, which 
marks the great muſician. | 

There is likewiſe a grandeur in the movernent, and richneſs in 
the harmony of the chorus All, all the earth doth worſhip thee, and 
the diſtribution of the parts, in aſcending after each other by the 
harmonic intervals of the perfect chord, has a beautiful effect. But 
it ſeems to me as if a the compoſers of this hymn had miſtaken 
the cry of ay for that of ſorroto, in ſetting To thee all angels cry aloud. 
Here Purcell, as well as Handel, has changed his key from major to 

minor, and in admirable modulation in itſelf, has given the move- 
ment a pathetic expreſſion, which in reading and conſidering the 
idea of that eternal laud and praiſe which the hierarchies and hea- 
venly hoſts offer up to the throne of God, it ſeems not to require. 

The Cherubin and Seraphin ſinging in duo, and the univerſal ac- 

| claim of , are certainly moſt happily deſigned, and expreſſed with 
| the energy of inſpiration. The tranſient ſtate of melody has, how- 
| ever, 


ever, rendered this verſe The glorious company of the apoſtles 
*« praiſe thee,” and, indeed, moſt of the ſolo parts, ſomewhat rude 
and inelegant. And it is chiefly in the chorutes and diſpoſition of 
the whole work, that Purcell is {till admirable, and will continue 
ſo among Engliſhmen, as long as the preſent language of this hymn 
{hall remain intelligible. | 

Alſo the Holy Ghoſt the comforter,” is a delightful fragment 
of harmony and melody, which time can never injure : and © Thou 
* art the King of glory,” in double fugue, is grand and maſterly. 
When thou tookeſt upon thee,” and © When thou hadſt over- 
* come the ſharpneſs of death,” have permanent beauties of melo- 
dy, contrivance, and expreſſion, that are wholly out of the reach of 
faſhion. This praiſe, however, does not include the diviſion upon 
the word a//. Through the numberleſs miſtakes of a bad copy (/), 
very great beauties are manifeſt, in looking over the ſcore from 
Thou fitteſt at the right hand of God,” to © ever world without 
end.“ I ſhall only inſtance the diviſion on the word ghry ; in- 
deed, the whole movement of O Lord fave thy people, in which 
the ſound is truly an echo to the ſenſe; and, in the expreſſion of 
the words, Lift them up for ever,” is admirable. ; 

The whole verſe, © Vouchſafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 
* without fin,” to“ as our truſt is in thee,” is fo incorrectly print- 
ed, thar it is hardly. poſſible to know the author's deſign, with re- 
ſpect to harmony; however, much expreſſion is diſcoverable in the 
voice part, and the ſupplication at the words © have mercy upon 
« 18, is truly pathetic. The ſhort fugue let me never be con- 


(1) No compoſition of merit was ever 
worſe engraved than this Te Deum: wrong 
notes, wrong clefs, confuſion and blunders 
of all kinds, diſgrace every plate from the 
beginning to the end, which, without {kill 
in compolition, a reader would often aſcribe 
to the author of the work, The errors are ſo 
numerous, that to point them out would take 
up too much room here: I think, I have 
heard that the late Dr. William Hayes, of 


Oxford, has reviſed and made ſome additions 


to the accompaniments of this compoſition, 


which, for the honour of our country, it 
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were to be wiſhed might be ſoon engraved 
in the ſame handſome and correct manner, 
in which part of our author's works have al- 
ready been publiſhed by Mr, Goodiſon. Whee 
ther it was to diſplay the abilities of Eltord, 
the celebrated counter-tenor, that Purcell 
has compoſed the chief folo verſes for that 
ſpecies of voice, I know not; but it is a 
misfortune to this admirable production, 
that good counter-tenor voices are very 
ſcarce, and good fingers, in that part of the 
ſcale, infinitely more ſo, 
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founded, though regular, might have been written by a man of 
leſs genius than Purcell. 8 

The beginning of the Jubilate is well calculated to diſplay a 
fine performer, and, therefore, the military caſt which is given to 
the whole air, by the pointed notes, may be proper ; but I muſt 
own, that I never was partial to that ſtyle of movement; yet Pur- 
cell and all his cotemporaries in England were fo much of a differ- 


ent opinion, that it prevails too much in all their works. 


*« Beye ſure that the Lord,” &c. if ſung with taſte and feeling, 
will always be good Muſic, and ſo will the next movement, as long 
as the art of Muſic ſhall be had in reverence. 

In the verſe, © for the Lord is gracious,” Purcell has diſplayed 
his uacommon powers of expreſſion, particularly at“ his mercy is 


* everlaſting,” which ſeems to me exquiſite compoſition, The 


Gloria Patri, alla Paleſtrina, but more animated, perhaps, than any 
movement that Paleſtrina was ever allowed to compoſe, is full of 
ſuch ſcience and contrivance, as muſicians can alone properly eſti- 
mate; but the general effect of the whole is ſo glorious and ſub- 
lime, as muſt charm into rapture the moſt ignorant, as well as the 


molt learned hearer (m). 


This admirable compoſition was conſtantly performed at St. 
Paul's Church on the feaſt of the ſons of the clergy, from the de- 
ceaſe of the author, 1695, till the year 1713, when Handel's Te 
Deum for the peace of Utrecht, was produced by order of Queen 
Anne. From this period till 1743, when his ſecond Te Leum, 


for the battle of Dettingen, was compoſed, they ſeem to have been 


alternately performed. But fince that time, Purcell's compoſition 
has been but ſeldom executed, even at the triennial meetings of the 
three choirs of Hereford, Worceſter, and Glouceſter. Handel's 
ſuperior knowledge and uſe of inſtruments, and more poliſhed me- 


(m) The review of this work has not ed looking critically at Handel's Te Deum, 
been undertaken with the leaſt fpirit of com- till the time came, not only for a careful and 
pariſon, in order to exalt our great coun- candid examination of that production, bur 
tryman at the expence of our great foreign- of ſuch of the other works of that truly 
er. Some years. have paſſed fince theſe great muſician, as were performed at his 
zemarks were made, and J purpoſely avoid. Commemoration, in 1784. 


lody, 
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lody, and, indeed, the novelty of his productions, which, cæteris 
paribus, will always turn the public ſcale, took ſuch full poſſeſſiun 
of the nation's favour, that Purcell's Te Deum is only now per- 
formed occaſionally, as an antique curioſity, even in the country. 

Our author's theatrical compoſitions, if we recollect the number 
and excellence of his productions for the Church, and the ſhortneſs 
of his lite, will ſurpriſe by their multiplicity. Of thoſe dramas 
which are called operas, and of which Muſic was the principal al- 
lurement held out to the public, a more detailed account will be given 
in ſpeaking of the origin and progreſs of the muſical drama in Eng- 
land, previous to the uſe of the Italian language, Muſic, and per- 
formers, on our lyric ſtage. And of his detached and incidental 
ſongs, dialogues, and ſcenes, that were performed at our national 
theatre or playhouſe, the principal will be mentioned in ſpeaking of 
his Orpheus Britannicus, or Poſthumous Collection of his miſcella- 
neous Compoſitions. But before we enter on an examination of this 
work, it ſeems neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the chief part 
of his inſtrumental Muſic for the playhouſe is included in a publi- 
cation that appeared two years after his deceaſe, under the title of 
* A Collection of Ayres compoſed for the Theatre and on other 
* Occaſions, by the late Mr. Henry Purcell. London, printed for 
Frances Purcell, Executrix of the Author, 1697 (). 

Purcell ſeems to have compoſed introductory and entracte Muſic 
to moſt of the plays that were brought on the ſtage during his time. 
This publication contains his Muſic to the following dramas : 

Abelazor, 1677. The Muſic of this conſiſts of an overture and 
eight airs or tunes. 

The Virtuous Wife, 1680. Overture and ſeven airs. 


() Theſe airs are in four parts, for two 
violins, tenor, and baſe, and were played as 
overtures and act-tunes in my own memo» 
ry, till they were ſuperceded by Handel's 
hautbois concertos, and thoſe, by his over- 
tures, while Boyce's ſonatas, and Arne's 
compoſitions, ſerved as act-tunes. In pro- 
ceſs of time theſe were ſupplanted by Mar- 
tini's concertos and ſonatas, which were 
thrown aſide for the ſyrfiphonies of Van 


Maldere, and ſonatas of the elder Stamitz. 
About this time, the trios of Campioni, Za- 
netti, and Abel, came into play, and then 
the ſymphonies of Stamitz, Canabich, 
Holtzbauer, and other Germans, with thoſe 
of Bach, Abel, and Giardini; which, hav- 
ing done their duty many years very plea- 
ſantly „ ſlept with theirfathers;”” and at pre- 
ſent give way to Vanhall, Boccherini, Haydn 
and Pleyel, Sic tranfit gloria Muficorum J 
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Tadian Queen. The firſt movement of this overture is equal to 
any of Handel's. There are likewiſe two or three trumpet tunes, 
well calculated for the inſtrument, and a rondeau at the end, which 
would now ſeem new, if played in a concert by a good band. 

Diaociiſian, cr the Propheteſs, 1690. The inſtrumental Muſic of 
this Engliſh opera given here, conſiſts of an overture of two move- 
ments, the firſt excellent in the ſtyle of Lulli, and afterwards of 
Handel with better fugues ; preludio, accompaniment to a ſong, 
trumpet- tune, ayre, hornpipe, country-dance, and canaries (o). 

King Arthur, 1691. Overture and twelve tunes. 

Amphitrion, 1691. Overture and eight tunes. 

Gordian Knot untied, 1691. Overture and ſeven tunes. 

Dijtreſſed Innocence, or the Princeſs of Perſia, 1691. Overture 
and feven tunes, all proofs of the author's original genius. 

The Fairy Queen, 1692. Two overtures and ſixteen. tunes of 
different kinds. No 12, an air, 4 in 2, is a very curious canon on 

two ſubjects : the firſt treble and baſe performing one, and the ſe- 
cond and tenor the other. There is as much accent and ſpirit in 
this compoſition, as if it were in free counterpoint. 

The Old Bachelor, 1693. Overture and eight tunes. 

The married Beau, 1694. Overture and eight tunes, among 
which is a very agreeable air for the trumpet, a march, and a horn- 
pipe, that are characteriſtic. This laſt is very much in the ſtyle of 
a Spaniſh Fandango. 

j The Double Dealer, 1694. Overture and ten tunes. No 6 
and q pretty and curious. 

Bonduca, 1695. Overture and eight tunes, including Britons 
firike home, and To arms, in four parts. 

Theſe are the contents of this poſthumous publication ; but be- 
fides the Muſic for theſe dramas, he compoſed overtures, act- tunes, 
and ſongs, for Timon of Athens, 1678 ; for Theodo/ius, or the Force 
of Love, 1680; for Dryden's Tempeſt, 1690; and for Don Quixote, 


1094. 


() A French term for a'rapid dance, in jig time. 
2 But 
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But few of Purcell's ſingle ſongs ſeem to have been printed dur- 
ing his liſe. He publiſhed the Muſic to a maſque ſung in the tra- 
gedy of Oedipus, when it was revived in 1692. And * a muſical 
Entertainment, performed Nov. 22d, 1683, on St. Cecilia's day, 
printed in ſcore by John Play ford, with a dedication to the gen- 
e tlemen of the muſical ſociety, and particularly the ſtewards, writ- 
ten by Henry Purcell, compoſer of the Mulic.” 

There are ſeveral of his ſongs in Playford's Collection called 
* the Theatre of Muſic, 1687, fourth and laſt Book ;” and though 
theſe are not in his beſt manner, they are more original and intereſt- 
ing than the reſt. Among theſe, p. 50, A new ſong to a Scotch 
tune, by our author, ſeems to me more pleaſing and leſs ſtolen, than 
any ſpurious Scotch tune, or imitation of the national melody of the 
northern inhabitants of this iſland, that has been ſince produced. 

Page 62 of the ſame collection, there is an admirable piece of re- 


ci.otive, in a truly grand ſtyle : “ Amidſt the ſhades,” &c. But 


the collection of his ſecular vocal Muſic, which did him the greateſt 
honour, and long rendered his name dear to the Britiſh nation, was 
publiſhed by his widow two years after his deceaſe, by the title of 
ORPHEUS BRITANNICUs. Here were treaſured up the ſongs from 
which the natives of this iſland received their firſt great delight and 
impreſſion from the vocal Muſic of a ige voice. Before that pe- 
riod we had cultivated madrigals and ſongs in parts, with diligence 
and ſucceſs ; but in all ſingle ſongs, till thoſe, of Purcell appear- 
ed, the chief effects were produced from the words, not the melody. 
For the airs, till that time, were as unformed and misſhapen, as if 
they had been made of notes ſcattered about by chance, inſtead of 
being caſt in an elegant mould. Exclufive admirers of modern 
ſymmetry and elegance may call Purcell's taſte barbarous; yet in ſpite 
of ſuperior cultivation and refinement, in ſpite of all the viciſſitudes 
of fathion, through all his rudeneſs and barbariſm, original genius, 
feeling, and paſſion, are, and ever will be, diſcoverable in his works, 
by candid and competent judges of the art. 

To this admirable collection are prefixed ſeven copies of verſes to 
his memory, at the head of which is an ode, written on his death, 


by 
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by Dryden, which was ſet by Dr. Blow, and performed at the con- 
cert in York Buildings. The Muſic of this ode was printed 1696, 
the year after our favourite muſician's deceaſe. It is compoſed in 
fugue and imitation, and is learned and maſterly, but appears la- 
boured, and is wholly without invention or pathos. There is, 
however, ſo much of both in the poetry, that it borders on bombaſt. 


Ode on the Death of Mr. HENRY PURCELL. 


Written by Mr. Dryden. 


Mark how the lark and linnet ſing, 
With rival notes 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the ſpring. 
But in the cloſe of night 

When Philomel begins her heav'nly lay, 
They ceaſe their mutual ſpight, 

Drink in her Muſic with delight, 

And li{Uning and filent, and filent and liſt'ning, 
And liſt'ning and filent obey. 


90 ceas'd the rival crew when Purcell came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame. 
Struck dumb they all admir'd the godlike man: 

The godlike man 
Alas! too ſoon retir'd 
As he too late began. 
We beg not hell our Orpheus to reſtore : 
Had he been there, 
Their ſovereign's fear 
Had ſent him back before. 
The pow'r of harmony too well they knew 
Would long ere this have tun'd their jarring ſphere, 
And left no hell below. 


EE The heav'nly choir, who heard his notes from high, 

Let down the ſcale of Muſic from the ſky : 

They handed him along, 

And all the way he taught, and all the way they ſung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot, but at your own rejoice. 
Now live ſecure and linger out your days, 
The gods are pleas'd alone with Purcell's lays, 

Nor know to mend their choice. 


I The 
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The great poet had a very particular attachment to our admir- 
able muſician, which was not wholly generated by genius and ſuc- 
ceſs in ſetting ſo many of his poems, but, in part, from having been 
the maſter of his lady, the Right Hon. lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkſhire, to whom Mrs. Purcell dedicated 
this poſthumous publication. In this dedication it is ſaid by his 
widow, that her ladyſhip had generouſly prevented her intended 
performance of the duty ſhe owed his aſhes, by erecting a fair mo- 
nument over him, and gracing it with an inſcription which may 
perpetuate both the marble and his memory /p). 

There are few ſongs in the Orpheus Britannicus but what con- 
tain ſome characteriſtic mark of the author's great and original ge- 
nius. The melody, however, will at firſt ſeem to many at preſent 
uncouth and antiquated ; but by a little allowance and examination, 
any one poſſeſſed of a great love for Muſic, and a knowledge of our 
language, will feel, at certain places of almoſt every ſong, his ſupe- 
rior felicity and paſſion in expreſſing the poet's ſentiments which 
he had to tranſlate into melody. 

The favourite ſongs with Purcell's admirers, during my youth, 
were the following; and upon a late attentive peruſal of the book, 
they feem to have merited particular diſtinction. Celia has a 
*« thouſand charms ;” the firſt movemeat of this, like many of 
Purcell's fongs, ſeems only recitatiue graced, or embelliſhed with 


(p) The following is the inſcription, 
which, from the paſſage juſt cited from the 
dedication, has, not improbably, been ſup- 
poſed the compoſition of Dryden : 

Here lies 
He NAVY PuURCELL, Eſq. 
Who left this life, 
And is gone to that bleſſed place, 
Where only his harmony 
can be exceeded. 
Obiit 21mo. die Novembris, 
Anno ætatis ſuz 37mo. 
Annoq; Domini 1695. 

On the ſtone over his grave was the fol- 

dN epitaph, which is now wholly effac- 


ed: 
Plaud te, felices ſuperi, tanto hoſpite: naſtris 
Prefuerat, veſtris adilitur ille choris: 


Invida nec vobis Purcellum terra reboſcat, 
2 wefta decus ſec'li, deliciaſque breves. 
Tam cito deciffiſſe, modos cui ſingula debet 
Muſa, prophana ſuos religicſa ſuos. 
Frivit Io et vivat, dum wvicina organa ſpirant, 
Dumgue colet numeris turba canora Deum. 
Anonymous tranflation. 
Applaud fo great a guelt, celeſtial pow?'rs, 
Who now reſfives with you, but once was 
ours; | 
Yet let invidious earth no more reclaim 
Her ſhort-!iv'd fay'rite and her chieteit fame; 
Complaining that © prematurely died 
Good nat ute's pleaſure and devotion's pride. 
Died! no he lives while vonder organs: 
ſound, 
And ſacred echos to the choir rebound. 


the 
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the faſhionable v9/ate, or flouriſhes of the times, which are now as 
antiquated as the curls of his own peruque, or the furbelows and 
flounces of Queen Elizabeth. The ſecond movement, however, of 
this ſong, is plaintive and graceful ; and at © I ſhould my wretched, 
* wretched, fate deplore,” is {till new and pathetic. 

* You twice ten hundred deities,” opens with what ſeems to me 
the beſt piece of recitative in our language. The words are admir- 
ably expreſſed throughout this ſong, by modulation as well as me- 
lody. And there is a propriety in the changes of movement, which 
does honour to Purcell's judgment, as much as the whole compo- 
{ition to his genius. The change of ſtyle and ſluggiſh motion given 
to the notes at theſe words: ** from thy ſleeping manſion riſe,” 
is a model of mulical imitation and expreſſion. The modulation 
is ſtill fo excellent, that the beſt modern maſters are obliged to 
adopt it on almoſt all great occaſions /q }. 

Of the Muſic in King Arthur I ſhall fay but little, as it has been 


lately revived, well performed, and printed. If ever it could with 


truth be ſaid of a compoſer, that he had devance ſon ſiecle, Purcell 
1s entitled to that praiſe ; as there are movements in many of his 
works which a century has not injured, particularly the duet in 
King Arthur, © Two daughters of this aged ſtream,” and“ Fair- 
** eſt illes all iſles excelling (7),” which contain not a ſingle paſſage 
that the beſt compoſers of the preſent times, if it preſented itſelf to 
their imagination, would reject. The dialogue in the Propheteſs, 
Tell me why, my charming fair,” is the moſt pleaſing and in- 
genious of all the compoſitions of the kind which the rage of faſh- 
ion produced during fifty years. The firſt part of O lead me to 
*«« ſome peaceful gloom,” is truly elegant and pathetic. 

« From roſie bow'rs, is ſaid to have been “ ſet in his laſt ſick- 
* neſs,” at which time he ſeems to have realiſed the poetical fable 
of the ſwan, and to have ſung more. ſweetly as he approached nearer 


(2) There are three capital miſtakes in zd. Line iii. of the ſame page, bar zd, the 
the old priuted copy of this, excellent com- PF in the voice part ſhould be ſharp, 
polition, which I ſhall beg leave to correct: (r) This is one of the few airs that time 
1ſt. p. 26, line lati, bar 1. the ſecond note has not the power to injure, It is of all 
ſhouid be © intiead of D. 2d. P. 27, I. iti. ages and countries, 

A in the baſe ſhould be flat, in the zd bar, A 
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his diſſolution; for it ſeems to me as if no one of his productions 
was ſo elevated, ſo pleaſing, ſo expreſſive, and throughout ſo perfect, 
as this. The variety of movement, the artful, yet touching modu- 
lation, and, above all, the exquiſite expreſſion of the words, render 
it one of the moſt affecting compoſitions extant to every Engliſbman 
who regards Muſic not merely as an agreeable arrangement and 
combination of ſounds, but as the vehicle of ſentiment, and voice 
of paſſion. 

There is more elegant melody, more elaborate harmony, more 
ingenious contrivance, in the motion and contexture of the ſeveral 
parts in the works of many great compoſers ; but to the natives of 
England, who know the full power of our language, and feel the 
force, ſpirit, and ſhades of meaning, which every word bears ac- 
cording to its place in a ſentence, and the ſituation of the ſpeaker, 
or finger, I mult again repeat it, this compoſition will have charms 
and effects, which, perhaps, Purcell's Muſic only can produce. 

When Mira ſings,” is a duet that will ever be captivating, as 
long 2s the words remain intelligible ; of which he has augmented 
the force, particularly at the end, by notes the moſt ſelect and ex- 
preſfive that the muſical ſcale can furniſh. 

„ Loſt is my quiet,” another duet, which ſtill lives. And 
« Celebrate this feſtival,” a birth-day ſong for Queen Mary, which 
is graceful and pleaſing through all its old-faſhioned thoughts and 
cmbelliſhments. *© I'll fail upon the dog-ſtar,” has all the fire of 
Handel's prime. 

Mad Beſs, is a ſong ſo celebrated, that it needs no panegyric, or 
renewal of public attention, as every captivating Engliſh finger, in 
my memory, has revived its favour (5). 

« Tis nature's voice,” is an enigmatical ſong, ſeemingly on Mu- 
ſic; in which Purcell has crowded all the faſhionable paſſages of 
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(s) Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Bates never 
give more exquiſite delight by their admir- 
able performance, than when they regale 
their friends with this ſong. Mr. Beard, 
thirty years ago, uſed to gain great applauſe 
by ſinging Ro/y Boww'rs, and Fraft, by her 
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performance of Mad Be/;, in the conceits at 
Hickford's Room, the Caſtle, and King's 
Arms; where Mr. Stanley, was juſily ad- 
mired for his ingenious and maſterly man- 
ner of accompanying them. 
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taſte and vocal difficulty of the times. Indeed, he ſeems to have 
anticipated many fantaſtical feats of execution and articulation in 


which great performers have ſince rioted ; and this is the more 
wonderful, as the Italian opera was not eſtabliſhed, or even attempted 
here, during the life of Purcell; whoſe deceaſe preceded the arrival 
of Valentini and Nicolini, the firſt great. fingers. imported from 
Italy, at leaſt ten years. 

„Blow, Boreas, blow,” was in great favour, during my youth, 
among the early admirers of Purcell; but this ſeems now more 
ſuperannuated than any of his popular ſongs. 

„Let Cæſar and Urania live, was a duet in a birth-day. ode, 
during the reign of King William and Queen Mary, which conti- 
nued ſo long in favour, not only while thoſe ſovereigns jointly 
wielded the ſceptre, but even when George II. had. Joſt his royal 
conſort, and there ceaſed to be a Queen, or Urania, for whom to offer 
up prayers, that Dr. Green, and afterwards Dr. Boyce, uſed frequently 
to introduce it into their own and the laureate's new odes. This duet, 
like many other productions of Purcell, was built on a ground-ba/e 
of only two bars, which are. invariably repeated to different paſſages 
of the voice-parts that are in harmony with it, throughout the 
movement. The latter part of this duet is extremely beautiful, and 
does not ſeem at all to have ſuffered from the voluntary reſiroun 
under which the compoſer laboured. 

The compoling ſongs on a ground-5aſe,, was an exerciſe of EY 
nuity, in which Purcell ſeems to have much delighted ; but though 
it was as much a faſhion in his time, as the compoſing maſſes on 
the ſubjects of old tunes in the days of Juſquin, and variations upon 
thoſe tunes in the days of Bird and Dr. Bull, in which they all 
manifeſted ſuperior abilities, yet the practice was Gothie, and an 
unworthy employment for men poſſeſſed of ſuch genius and origi- 
nal reſources (7). 

Judges of muſical deſign, modulation, and expreſſion, will meet 


(?) The Italians ſtarted this, as well as was a favourite occupation with. that ca- 
moſt other muſical faſhions; for it appears pricious compoſer, as well as our ingenious 
by the works of Tranquinio Merula, pub- countryman, 
lithed 1635, that writing upon a ground=5aſe 


with 
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with many places to admire in ſongs that have never been popular, 
yet have local beauties, and mark the ſuperior powers of the com- 
poſer ; particularly in the“ Sighs for the death of King Charles II.“ 
In the © Dialogue in Tyrannic Love, p. 158, there is a paſſage upon 
which the late Mr. Bach has conſtructed a favourite movement in 
one of his Quartetti concertanti. 

J attempt from love's ſickneſs,” is an elegant little ballad, 
which, though it has been many years dead, would ſoon be recalled 
into exiſtence and faſhion, by the voice of ſome favourite finger, 
who ſhould think it worth animation. 

Let the dreadful engines :” this is the laſt ſong in the firſt vo- 
lume of the Orpheus Britannicus, of which though both the words 
and Mufic of the firſt movement are wild and bombaſt, yet the ſe- 
cond and Jaſt diſcover a genius for the graceful comic, as well as 
the tender and ſublime ſtyle of compoſition; and there are ſeveral 


paſſages in this cantata ſufficiently gay and new, for a modern Bur- 


letta. 


In 1702, a ſecond, and more correct, edition, of the firſt volume 
of this work was publiſhed, with more than thirty ſongs that were 
not in the firſt impreſſion ; but, in order to make room for which, 


ſome of the former were omitted (z). 


(::) The additional ſongs have been ſaid 
to be * communicated by the Rev. George 
„ Luellyn, who had been a page of the 
„ back ſtairs, in the reign of Charles II. 
© und at court became acquainted with Pur- 
„ cell, He afterwards entered into holy 
orders, and bad a living near Shrexſbu- 
ry.“ To this information | am able to 
add, from my own knowledge, that the name 
of this gentleman's rectory, to which he re- 
tired after living much in the great and gay 
world, was Cordewer, a village within four 
m les of Shrewibury, where I was nurſed and 
ſpent the firſt twehe or thirteen years of 
my lite; dwing which time Mr. Luellyn 
cunitantly refided there. This gentleman, 
who was a lively Welſhman, and a man of 
wit and taſte in the arts, was ſo much at- 
tached to the Stuart family, ſo fond of Mu- 
fic, and ſo ative in all his purſuits, that he 
was often called by the Whigs, “a Jacobi- 
„ tical, mulical, mad, Welſh parſon.“ In 
the year 1715, his parſonage houſe was 


| goad pactures in it. 


The fame year was like wiſe 


known to have been an afylum to his at- 
tainted friends, He was in long and cloſe 
intimacy with the ſometimes Bhropſhire 
member, Cocbet Kynaſton, Eſq. then at the 
head of the Tory faction. His houſe was 
fitted up with great taſte, and had many 
But he feems to have 

pent more of his time in horticulture than 
in any other amuſement ; yet in this, not- 
withſtanding his antipathy to King William, 
his taſte was ſo peculiarly Du/ch, that he che- 
riſhed “ the. mouri ful family of Jeus“ 10 
a ritble degree: having at each angle of 
his parterre, tiees of that ſpecies cut into 
the ſhape of almoſt every bird and beait 
that had been preſ-rved in Noah”: ark; 
with Satan, the prince of the devils, in the 
centre, for-which it was faid by the country 
people he had been offered a £:1000 ; and 
in a flower-bed, juſt under his parlour win - 
dow, King David playing on the ha'p, was 
cut in box. 


11 publiſhed 
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publiſhed a ſecond volume of Orpheus Britannicus, by Henry Play- 
ford, which he has dedicated to the earl of Hallifax. 

To this volume among encomiaſtic verſes, addreſſed to the edi- 
tor, there is an animated poem of a conſiderable length, ſigned R. 
G. On the death of the late famous Mr. Henry Purcell,” from 
which we are enabled to gather ſomething of this ſweet compoſer's 
character, as a man, as well as muſician. 


On the Death of the late Mr. HENRY PuRCELL, Author of the 
firſt and fecond Books of Orpheus Britannicus. 


Make room ye happy natives of the ſky, 
Room for a ſoul, all love and harmony ; 
A ſoul that roſe to ſuch perfection here, 
It ſcarce will be advanc'd by being there. 
Whether, to us by tranſmigration given, 
He once was an inhabitant of heaven, 
And form'd for Muſic with diviner fire 
Endu'd, compoſed for the celeſtial choir 
Not for the vulgar race of light to hear, 
But on high-days to glad th' immortal ear. 
So in ſome leiſure hour was ſent away, 
(Their hour 1s here a life, a thouſand years their day.) 
Sent what the etherial Muſic was to ſhow 
And teach the wonders of that art below, —— 
Languid and low, as modern rhyme appears, 
When Virgils matchleſs ſtrain has tun'd our ears; 
90 ſeem to him the maſters of our iſle, 
His inſpiration, theirs but mortal toll. 
'They to the ear, he to the ſoul can dive, 
From anger ſave, and from deſpair revive. —— 
——— Whene'er his harmony arreſts the ear, 
We loſe all thought of what, or how, or where! 
Like love it warms, like beauty can. controul, 
And while we hear, the body turns to foul | 
From what bleſt ſpring did he derive his art 
To ſoothe: our cares, and thus command the heart! 
How did the feeds lie quick'ning in his brain, 
How were they born without parent's pain ? 
He did but think, and Muſic would ariſe, 
Dilating joy, as light o'erfpreads the ſkies 3 


From 
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From an immortal ſource, like that it came; 


But light we know, ——this wonder wants a name! 
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What art thou? from what cauſes doſt thou ſpring, 


O Muſic! thou divine myſterious thing? 


Art thou the warmth in ſpring which zephire breathes, 
Painting the meads, and whiſtling through the leaves. 


'The happy ſeaſon, that each care beguiles, 
When God is pleas'd, and all creation ſmiles ? 
Or art thou love, that mind to mind imparts 
The endleſs concord of agreeing hearts? 
Or art thou friendſhip, yet a nobler flame, 
That can a purer way make ſouls the ſame ? 


Ah moſt unworthy ! ſhould we leave unſung 
Such wond'rous goodneſs in a life ſo young: 
In ſpite of practice, he this truth has ſhown, 
That harmony and virtue ſhould be one. 
So true to nature and ſo juſt to wit, 
His Muſic was the ſenſe each poet writ. 


or were his beauties to his art confin'd, _ 


His form appear'd the product of his mind. 

A conqu'ring ſweetneſs in his viſage dwelt, 

His eyes would warm, his wit like light'ning melt. 
Pride was the ſole averſion of his eye, 

Himſelf as humble as his art was high. 

Ah! let him heav'n, in life ſo much ador'd, 

Be now as univerſally deplor'd.— | 

Calm reſt thy aſhes—but thy nobler name - 
Shall ſoar aloft, and laſt as long as fame. 
The facred art could here arrive no higher, 

And heay'n itſelf no further will inſpire. 


The author, after ſome more fantaſtical and lofty verſes in praiſe 
of Purcell as an artiſt, has the following ſpirited and feeling lines 
on his private virtues. 


* 


The ſong of this ſecond volume, p. 4. beginning, Ah! cruel 
*« nymph,” has great ingenuity in the firſt movement, and. grace in 
the ſecond. And the next air, Crown the altar,” ſeems the moſt 
pleaſing of any that he has compoſed on a ground-baſe. * May the 
god of wit inſpire,” for three voices, is natural and pleaſing, and 
the echoes in the ſetond part, are very ingeniouſly contrived. 


„Thus 


—————̃ rm —— — 


— — 
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„Thus the gloomy world,“ accompanied with a trumpet, and 
violin alternately, is maſterly, and well deſigned to diſplay the trueſt 
and moſt brilliant tones of the trampet, though but little is given 


to the violin, which ſo much better deſerves employment, than an 


inſtrument of ſuch falſe intonation as the trumpet. 
Thoſe that can reliſh good Muſic of every age and country, 


and have no excluſive partiality to individuals of either, will find 


amuſement in the performance or p2ruſal of Purcell's Four Seaſons, 
in the Fairy Queen, which comprehend merit of various kinds. 

*« Toarms, to arms, is an admirable military ſong, accompanied 
by a trumpet, which is ſo confined an inſtrument, that nearly the 
ſame paſlages muſt be uſed in all ages, ſo that time has robbed this 
ſong of but little of its novelty. Indeed, the diviſions of this air 
have been revived of late years, and are now as faſhionable, in fri- 
volons and unmeaning melody, as ever. 

There are many ſongs in this volume, which manifeſt great mu- 
ſical abilities in writing upon a ground-baſe, as well as in the hap- 
py invention of ſuch baſes for this purpoſe as are not only agreeable 
to hear often repeated, but fertile in furniſhing a variety of pleaſing 
paſſages ; however, theſe and their peculiar beauties I muſt paſs o- 
ver, or my commentary will encroach too much on the limits of 
my work, as well as on the patience of thoſe readers to whom the 
name and productions of our Britiſh Orpheus, or rather our muſical | 
Shak ſpeare, are alike indifferent. I muſt, however, obſerve that 
there is a compoſition in Parcells Bonduca, in which he has anti- 
cipated a ſpecies of dramatic Muſic, which has been thought of late 
invention; the words are © Hear ye gads of Britain!“ which he 
has ſet in an accompanied recitative, à tempo, or aria parlante. The 
beginning, however, with the baſe 2 pedale, has the true character- 
iftic of recitative. Afterwards, when the baſe is put in motion, 
the Whole has the properties of an air,  ingeniouſly arid ſpiritedly 
accompanied by two violins and a baſe; Beſides the true dramatic 
caſt of this compoſition, there are new harmonies hazarded, which I 


do not recollect having ſeen in anterior contrapuntiſts, at leaſt of our 


{OWN country. Bar the 5th, we have a 2d, th, flat 6thy and ſharp! 
| | 7th, 
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7th, which, prepared by a 4th with a 6th and melted into a com- 
mon chord, have a very fine effect. Indeed, there are ſo many beau- 
ties of various kinds in this ſhort ſcene,. that I ſhould not reſiſt 
the defire of exhibiting it here, that it might ſpeak its own worth 
to my muſical. readers, had not the public been promiſed'a com- 
plete edition. of Purcell's works. a 

Another ingenious, but comic idea, that ſeems to mark Purcell's 
reſources, in whatever he wiſhed: to expreſs. by pictureſque Muſic, 
is the military caſt he has given to the baſe of the ſong, beginning, 
The pale and the purple roſe,” which, though the air itſelf is no 
more than a common languid minuet, reminds us perpetually of the 
drums, ſkirmiſhes, and battles of the contending houſes of York. 
and Lancatter.. 

The ſong on St. Cecilia's day, 1692, has ſeveral paſſages of which 
Handel frequently made uſe, many years after, in his Allegro and 
Penſeroſo, and elſewhere. 

„Genius of England,” was long the favourite ſong of our thea- 
tres, though its paſſages are more common and vulgar now, than 
thoſe of any other of Purcell's capital ſongs. It, however, furniſhes 
us with examples of execution and national taſte at the time when 
it was firſt ſung in Durfey's Don Quixote, 1694, by Freeman, and 
the wife of Colley Cibber, accompanied by John Shore, her bro- 
ther, a famous performer on the trumpet (x). 

It is faid that Queen Mary having expreſſed herſelf warmly in 
favour of the old Scots tune of Cold and raw the wind doth 


(a) Matthias Shore, the father of John, 
and of this Mrs. Cibber, was ſerjeant-trum- 
pet, in which office he was ſucceeded, firit 
by his brother William Shore, and, after- 
wards, by his ſon John. His daughter, 


Mrs. Cibber, had been a ſcholar of Purcell 


in ſinging and playing on the harpſichord ; 
in the exerciſe ot which talents at home, 
her conquett over the heart of Colley Cib- 
ber firſt began. Purcell, from his connexion 
with the family, and bisadmirationof John's 
performance on the trumpet, took every op- 
portunity in his. power io employ him in 


the accompaniment of his ſongs and other 


theatric compoſitions; and this accounts 


for the frequent uſe he made of that martial 
and field inſtrument, even when the ſubject 
of the poetry was-pacific.. John Shore liv- 
ed till the year 1753, when he was ſucceed- 
ed, as ſerjeant-trumpet, by that admirable 
performer the late Mr. Valentine Snow, 
whoſe exquitite tone and fine ſhake muſt be 
ſtill remembered by many perſons living, 
who have heard him at Vauxhall, and in 
Mr, Handel's oratorios. | 


blow. 
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blow, Purcell made it a perpetual baſe to an air in the next birth- 
day ode, 1692; beginning May her bleſt example chaſe :” (fee 
p. 151.) a piece of pleaſantry which is likewiſe ſaid to have been 
occaſioned by her majeſty's aſking for this tune after Mr. Goſtling, 
one of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, and the celebrated Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt, with Purcell to accompany them on the harpſi- 
chord, had exerted all their talents and abilities to amuſe ſo great a 
perſonage with compolitions which they miſtakenly thought of a 
tuperior claſs. 


I cannot quit the ſecond volume of the Orpheus Britannicus, 
before I have recommended to the notice of Purcell's admirers, and, 
indeed, the admirers of Engliſh Muſic in general, his duet,“ I ſpy 
-« Cclia,” p. 166; of which the pleaſing melody and harmony, the 
ingenious deſign, and variety of movement, will afford them conſi- 


_ dcrable entertainment. 


Bonduca, of which he ſet the ſongs the laſt year of his life, 1695, 
and“ the Propheteſs, or the Hiſtory of Diocleſian, which he ſet 
entirely, after it was formed into an opera by Dryden, were both 
originally written by Beaumont and Fletcher. Purcell's Muſic to 
this laſt was performed at the Queen's theatre, 1690, and publiſh- 
ed by himſelf in ſcore, folio, 1691. 

Being in poſſeſſion of a complete copy of this work, which now 
lies before me, I cannot refrain from adding a few words: on the 
ſubject, though ſome of the Mulic is printed in the Orpheus Bri- 
Fannicus, and has been already mentioned in the account of that 
poſthumous publication. | 

The firſt ſong in the ſecond act of this opera, which is fer a baſe 
voice, and terminated by a chorus, has great merit in the richneſs 
of the harmony, and ingenuity of the accompaniment. . 

Page 66, the ballad air, to“ What ſhall I do to ſhow how much 
* love her?” after it had done its duty to theſe words upwards 
of thirty years, became the favourite tune in the Beggar's Opera, 
from its firſt performance, in 1727, to the preſent time, where it 
is ſung to Virgins are like the fair flower, Gay's imitation of. 

I Sound 


„„ 


Sound fame thy brazen trumpet,” was an excellent air, when 
compoſed, for the diſplay of a fine counter-tenor voice, and his 
friend Shore's trumpet. 

The dialogue“ Tell me why, my charming fair,” already men- 
tioned, was juſtly admired as pleaſing and faſhionable Muſic ſo late 
as the year 1740; when it was performed at a public concert, at 
Cheſter, by the author of this hiſtory, a ſchool-boy not fourteen, 
and a very indifferent tenor ; neither of whom was able to render 
the audience partial to the compoſition by their abilities in ſinging 
It, 

The trio © Triumph victorious love,“ on a ground-vaje, preced- 
ing the laſt chorus, is free and maſterly; yet there is a monotonous 
effect from the conſtant repetition of the ſame notes in the under part, 
which no variation of the harmony, even with Purcell's reſources, 
can prevent . q | 

The printed ſcore of Diocleſian is dedicated, by the author, t 
Charles duke of Somerſet ; and in the dedication he fays, that 
* poetry and painting have arrived at perfection in our own coun- 
* try (2).” And adds, with more national modeſty, that“ Mu- 
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* ſick 
( y ) The ſame ground-baſe was the foun-  F+2 F 4.4 Þ tn 
dation of three ſeveral compoſitions : two Py 
duets and a ſolo air, by a whimſical com- Tz 
poſer of Bergamo, II Cavalier Tarquinio 6 2 — 
r 1 


Merula, the tenth volume of whoſe works 
was printed at Venice, 1635. He calls his 
firſt compoſition to this baſe, Duo, tra la 
CIEcoN A. Though Purcell has choſen the 
ſame text, it does not appear that he has 
uſed a fingle bar or paſſage of Merula's me- 
lody. Etymologiſts are doubttul whence 
the word Chaconne, or Ciacona, was derived; 
it has been imagined, in Italy, that it was 
ſome Cieco, or blind fidler, who invented 
the firſt tune ſo called; and, perhaps, this 
baſe was known in Italy by that name. It 
differs but little from that in Corelli's twelth 
ſonata, op, 2da, ; but not at all from Pur- 
cell's, except by his diviſion of minims into 
crotchets, 


MERULA. 


8 
(z) This matter, 1 tear, will be diſputed 
by the connoiſſeurs and critics in painting; 
who will probably ſay, that the natives of 
England could boaſt of no /choo!, and were 
entitled to but little individual honour from 
their own productions, till the preſent age ; 
when, by the eſtabliſhment of the Royal 
Academy and the admirable works of its 
members, particularly of its excellent pre- 
fident, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, a ſchool 1s at 
length formed in this country; which, if 
not equal to the beſt ancient ſchools of Ita- 
ly, is at leaſt ſupꝛrior to any one that the 
reſt of Europe tan boaſt at preſent, Till 
our own times, it will be. added, the honour 
of the moſt valuable works in painting that 
have been produced upon this iſland, was 
wholly duc to Holbens, Vandyke, Sir Pe- 
ter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and other 
foreign artiſts, It is humiliating to confeſs, 
308 that 
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* ſick is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope 
* of what it may be hereafter in England, when the maſters of it 
| * ſhall find more encouragement. Tis now learning Talian, 
4 © which is its beſt maſter—we muſt ſhake off our barbarity by de- 


cc grees. 
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f In the preface to the firſt ſet of his ſonatas, 1683, eight years be- 
. fore Diocleſian was publiſhed, he tells us, with great perſonal hu- 
| mility, that “he has faithfully endeavoured at a juſt imitation of 
1 * the moſt famed Italian maſters—and he thinks (though unſkill- 
4 * edin the language of that country) he may warrantably affirm that 


J * he is not miſtaken in the power of the Italian notes, or elegancy 
* of their compoſitions.“ 

It does not appear that at this time any of the works of Corelli 
| had been publiſhed even in Italy (2). And though, a few years be- 
fore Purcell's death, they may have been brought hither and circu- 

lated in manuſcript, yet they were not publiſhed at any of our 
| Muſic-ſhops, in print, till 1710. So that Purcell had no better 
N Italian Muſic for violins to imitate than that of Baſſani, Torelli, 
or others inferior to them; and though his ſonatas diſcover no great 
knowledge of the bow, or genius of the inſtrument, they are infi- 
nitely ſuperior in fancy, modulation, deſign, and contrivance, to all 
the Muſic of that kind, anterior to the works of Corelli. 
As to his models for vocal Muſic, I think I can perceive obli- 
gations which he had to Cariſſimi in the beſt of his recitatives, and 
to Lulli in the worſt; and it manifeſtly appears, that he was fond 


that this hay ever been the caſe with our ſpecies of inſtrument, will be guided by 


ſecular Muſic, except, perhaps, in the ſin- 
ele inſtance of Purcell, And, indeed, fince 
bis time nothing can ſecure ſucceſs to an 
Engliſh compoſer, but. dexterity at imira- 
tion, Handel, Geminiani, and the Italians 
in general, were long imitated ; nor, of late 
years, would the ſtrains of our countrymen 
have been borne, much leſs liſtened to with 
pleaſure, but for the Italian taſte and tinc- 
ture in their compoſition, Alberti long 
moved our left hand in harpſichord leſſons; 
Giardini the bow in violin ſolos ; and now 
both fingers and vows, upon almoſt every 


Haydn, Kozeluch and Pleyel; nor will their 
owners for a long while ſee any other model. 

(a) Paolo Colonna and Corelli had a 
controverſy in 1685, ſoon after Corelh's 
ſonatas appeared, which were the firſt com- 
poſitions he publiſhed. His name, at leaſt, 
ſeems to have been well known in England 
in 1693, as T. Brown, in a copy of verſes 
addreſſed to Purcell, and prefixed to the 
ſecond book of Harmonia Sacra, has the 
following couplet : 

In thy productions we with wonder find 

* Baſſani's genius to Corelli's join'd.. 
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of Stradella's manner of writing, though he never ſeems to have 
pillaged his paſſages. 

We mult not quit his vocal Muſic without an honourable and 
grateful memorial of his CaTcues, Rounps, and GLEees, of 
which the humour, ingenuity, and melody, were ſo congenial with 
the national taſte, as to render them almoſt the ſole productions of 
that facetious kind that were in general uſe for near fourſcore years. 
And though the countenance and premiums beſtowed of late years 
upon this ſpecies of compolition, as well as modern refinements in 
melody and performance, have given birth to many Gees of a more 
elegant, graceful, and exalted kind, than any which Purcell produc- 
ed; yet he ſcems hardly ever to have been equalled in the wit, 
pleaſantry, and contrivance of his Catches. 

Index to a folis volume of Purcell's Compoſitions, in a colledtion of 
original manuſcripts, in his own hand writing ; now in the pofſe/jion 
of bis Majeſty. 

Anthems, with Symphonies and inſtrumental Parts. 

* It is a good thing,” &c. in four vocal parts, with a ſymphony, 
or prelude, for two violins and baſe. ** O praiſe God in his holi- 
* neſs,” with an overture or ſymphony, one violin and bale ac- 
companiment to the firſt movement, and two violins and baſe to 
the ſecond, which is for eight voices. Awake, put on thy ſtrength,” 
ſymphony, ritornels, ſolo verſe, and chorus. © In thee, O Lord,” 
with ditto. The Lord is my light,” &c. “ I was glad.“ My 
heart is fixed on God,” ritornels. © Praiſe the Lord, O my 
* ſoul,” ſymphony, and for fix voices, 4 due cori. Rejoice in 
* the Lord alway,” for three voices, with ſymphanies. © Why 
* do the Heathen fo furjguſly rage,” ditto. ©* Unto thee will I cry,” 
ditto, two violins. © I will give thanks,” ditto, five voices. One 
of the anthems performed at the coronation of King James II. two 
violins, baſe, and eight voices: treble, ſoprano, mezzo ſoprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, baritono, and two baſes : an elaborate and fine com- 
tion. O ſing unto the Lord,” ſymphony and chorus, for four 
and five voices, with two violins and baſe accompaniment : a long 
and elaborate work. *© Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul,” ſymphony 


for two violins and baſe ; ſolo verſes and duets. 
3G 2 Oats 
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Odes and Miſcellaneous Songs. 

A welcome ſong, in the year 1681, for the King ; ſymphony in 
four parts, ſolo verſes, and chorus: “ Swifter Iſis, ſwifter flow.” 
A welcome ſong for his Royal Highneſs, at his return from Scot- 
land, in the year 1680; ſymphony in four parts, ſolo verſes, trios, and 
chorus, à 4: What, what ſhall be done in behalf of the man,” 
&c. A welcome ſong for his Majeſty at his return from New- 
Market, Oct. 21, 1682 : »The ſummer's abſence unconcern'd we 
* bear,” upon the ſame model as the preceding compoſitions. * How 
« pleaſant in this flow'ry plain, &c. a paſtoral ſong, with a ſym- 
phony for two flutes and a baſe, one and two voices, with a chorus, 
the laſt movement of which is left unfiniſhed. * Hark! how the 
« wild muſicians ſing,” another paſtoral for three voices, with two 
violins and baſe accompaniment, and chorus. Hark! Damon, 
« what Muſick's this?“ of the ſame kind—paſtoral. *© Above 
the tumults of a buſy ſtate,” another paſtoral duet. Ninth ode 
of Horace imitated in a dialogue between the poet and Lydia : 
While you for me alone had charms,” &c. Dialogue between 
Charon and Orpheus, a cantata for one and two voices. The Epi- 
cure: * Underneath this myrtle ſhade,” 2 2. The concealment : 
No, to what purpoſe ſhould I ſpeak ?” a cantata, with chorus. 
Job's curſe: Let the night periſh,” &. Amidſt the ſhades 
* and cool refreſhing ſtreams,” a ſong. Duet, or two-part ſong : 
«« Sec where the fits and in what comely wiſe,” with two violins 
and baſe—excellent. A ſong that was performed to prince George 
upon his marriage with the lady Ann: * From hardy climes and 
dangerous toils of war;“ a long and capital production. Mr. 
Cowley's complaint : © In a deep viſion's intellectual ſcene ;” reci- 
tatives, airs, and chorus. Song out of Mr. Herbert: With fick 
and famiithed eyes ;” a lamentation. The welcome ſong per- 
formed to his Majeſty in the year 1683 ; ſymphonies and five verſes : 
Fly bold rebellion ;” ſolo verſes and finale for ſeven voices. A 
Latin ſong mace upon St. Cecilia, whoſe day is commemorated 
yearly by all muſicians, for three voices: Laudate Cecilliam.“ 
Oh, oh, what a ſcene does entertain my fight ;” a two-part ſong. 


Though my miſtreſs be fair,” ditto. A ſerenading ſong : ** Syl- 


« Via, 
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te via, thou brighter eye of night; a two-part ſong. Go tell 
« Aminta, gentle ſwain;“ for two voices. The welcome ſong per- 
formed to his Majeſty, in the year. 1684 : From thoſe ſerene and 
* rapt'rous joys; a long compoſition, conſiſting of many different 
airs and choruſes. Song, on a ground: “ Ceaſe anxious world 
* your fruitleſs pain.” The rich rival, out of Mr. Cowley : 
* They ſay you're angry ;” a kind of cantata for one voice. When 
*« Teucer from his father fled; a two-part ſong, in Orpheus Bri- 
tannicus. Sighs for our late ſovereign King Charles II. © If pray'rs 
* and tears,” &c. printed. In ſome kind dream upon her ſlum- 
bers ſteal;“ a two-part ſong. The thirty-fourth chapter of 
Ifaiah, paraphraſed by Mr. Cowley : Awake, awake, and with 
* attention hear; for one voice. Welcome ſong, 1685; being 
the firſt ſong performed to King James II. Why are all the mu- 
* ſes mute?” conſiſting of many airs and choruſes. Two-part 
ſong, the words by Mr. Cowley : „Here, here's to thee Dick.” 
Welcome ſong, 1688, conſiſting of a ſymphony, and many airs and 
choruſes ; the longeſt work in the volume: © Ye tuneful muſes 


* raiſe your heads.“ If ever I more riches did deſire;“ a lon 
ode, with airs, duets, and choruſes. Anacreon's defeat, (ſingle ſong) : 


„This poet ſings the Trojan wars.” Welcome ſong, 1687 : 
* Sound the trumpet, beat the drum;“ a very long compoſition, 
A Latin hymn for two voices : Crucia in hac flamma.” A ſong 
that was performed at Mr. Maidwell's, a ſchool-maſter, on the 5th 
of Aug. 1689; the words by one of his ſcholars : 
« Celeſtial Muſic did the gods inſpire, 
«© When at their feaſt Apollo touch'd his lyre.” 
An overture and ſeveral airs and choruſes. Birth-day ode for King 
William ; a long ſymphony, airs and choruſes : 
Ho does the glorious day appear, 
« The mightieſt day in all the year.” 
Another: „Of old when heroes thought it baſe.” Another: 
The baſhful Thames for beauty ſo renown'd.” The pale and 
the purple roſe,” &c, And © In each track,” &c. two-part 
ſong, printed. Sound trumpet, beat the drum; another ode to 
| King 
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King William, to which he ſets his name and date: Mr. H. Purcell, 
1690.“ The beginning of an ode for Queen Mary in the abſence of 
King William; long ſymphony. © Ariſe: my muſe and to the 
*« tuneful lyre;” left unfiniſhed. 

Liſt of Purcell's Church Muſic. | 

In Boyce's Collection. Complete Service in Bb. Full anthems: 
0 God thou art my God. O God thou haſt caſt. O Lord 
o 2 of hoſts. Verſe anthems: Thy way, O God. Be mer- 

citul. Behold I bring you glad. They that go down to. Thy 
* word 1s a lanthorn. O give thanks.” 

In uſe at York Cathedral: © Peace be within thy walls. Be 
* merciful. Lord how long. Blefled are they. I was glad when. 
* The way of God. O be joyful. Bleſſed is he. Bleſſed is the 
man. 

In Dr. Tudway's Collection, Britiſh Muſeum : Whole ſervice in 
Bb, different from Boyce's, with ſymphonies and ritornels. My 


© beloved ſpake. My ſong ſhall be alway. Rejoice in the Lord 


* alway (bell anthem.) Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul.” Full an- 
thems : © Save me, O God. Thou knoweſt Lord,” for Queen 
Mary's funeral. Verſe anthems : “ We give thanks. Behold I 
bring you. 

In Dr. Aldrich's MS. Chr f- church) College, Oxon : A Latin 
Gloria Pairi, in five parts. Two Latin pſalms, Jehovah quam 
multi ſunt beati omnes qui timent Dominum ; and ſeven hymns and 
palms, ſor three and four voices. Ten different compoſitions. 
Te Deum. Two whole ſervices. Thirty-ſix pfalms, hymns, and 
anthems, beſides what are in the Harmonia Sacra. 

And now, having heartily praiſed Purcell's extenſive genius and ta- 
lents, I ſhall not diſſemble his defects. Melody, during his ſhort exiſt- 
ence, was not ſufficiently poliſhed by great fingers ; and though there 
are grand deſigns in his works, and maſterly ſtrokes of compoſition 
and expreſſion, yet his melody wants ſymmetry and grace. And 
by writing on a given baſe, which forced him to ſubmit to a crude, 


and ſometimes a licentious and unwarrantable uſe of paſſing- notes, 
his harmony is not always ſo pure as it ought to be. However, in 


2 all 
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all his Muſic that has been printed, except the compoſitions for the 
church, of which Dr. Boyce ſuperintended the impreſſion, errors 
of the preſs are innumerable, which muſt not be charged to his 
account. 

An abſurd cuſtom prevailed in Purcell's time, which he carried 
to greater exceſs, perhaps, than any other compoſer, of repeating a 
word of one or two ſyllables an unlimitted number of times, for 
the ſake of the melody, and ſometimes before the whole ſentence 
has been heard. Such as no, no, no—all, all, all—pretty, pretty, 
pretty, &c. ad mfinitum (G). 

He was ſo little acquainted with the unlimited powers of the 
violin, that I have ſcarcely ever ſeen a becoming paſſage for that 
inſtrument in any one of his works ; the ſymphonies and ritornels 
to his anthems and ſongs being equally deficient in force, invention, 
and effect. And though his ſonatas contain many ingenious, and, 
at the time they were compoſed, new traits of melody and modu- 
lation, if they are compared with the productions of his cotempo- 
rary, Corelli, they will be called barbarous. But Corelli wrote for 
an inſtrument of which he was a great maſter : and who ever en- 
tirely ſucceeded in compoſing for one of which he was ignorant ? 
When a great performer on keyed-inſtruments condeſcends to com- 
poſe for the violin, upon which he has never been a good player, or 
the voice, without knowing in what good ſinging conſiſts, the paſſa- 
ges all come from the head and none from the hand, except the hand 
of a harpſichord player, which is ever unfit to ſuggeſt ideas either for 
a voice or for any other inſtrument than his own. Such a compo- 
{er for the violin muſt inevitably embarraſs the player with perpetual 
aukwardneſſes and difficulties without effect, which diſcover an 
utter ignorance of the finger- board. 

If Purcell, by travelling, or by living longer at home, had heard 
the great inſtrumental performers, as well as great ſingers, that ar- 
rived in this country ſoon after his deceaſe, and had had ſuch to 
compole for, his eee would have been more regular, ele- 


(3) There is often equal Bus e aud preſent, of 5, 3%, 3, and nd, x3, 19, in their 
ablurdity in the uſe the Italians make, at ſongs, 


gant, 
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gant, and graceful; and he would certainly have ſet Engliſb words 
better than it was poſſible for any foreigner to do, for our feelings, 
however great his genius, or excellent, in other reſpects, his produe- 
tions. But Purcell, like his ſucceſſor, Arne, and others who have 
compoſed for the playhonſe, had always an inferior band to the Ita- 
lian opera compoſers, as well as inferior fingers, and an inferior au- 
dience, to write for. 

The diligent and candid Walther, by not having aſſigned to Pur- 
cell a niche in his Muſical Dictionary, ſeems never to have heard 
of his exiſtence ; but Purcell was fo truly a national compoſer, that 
his name was not likely to be wafted to the continent ; and the 
narrow limits of his fame may be fairly aſcribed, not only to the 
paucity and poverty of his compoſitions for inſtruments, for which 
the muſical productions are an intelligible language to every coun- 
try, but to his vocal compoſitions being ſolely adapted to Engliſh 
words, which rendered it unlikely for their influence to extend be- 
yond the ſoil that produced them. 

We ſhould, however, have known as little of Lulli, as the French 
or Italians of Purcell, but for the partiality which Charles II. ac- 
quired by his long reſidence on the continent for the arts and amuſe- 
ments of France. The firſt attempts at operas here, after the Reſto- 
ration, were either in French, or on the model of thoſe that were 
then in high favour at Verſailles. And whoever is equally acquaint- 
ed with the recitative, I had almoſt ſaid the general melody of Lulli 
and Purcell, muſt perceive a ſtrong reſemblance. Purcell, how- 
ever, having infinitely more fancy, and indeed, harmonical reſources, 
than the Frenchified Tuſcan, his productions now afford far 
greater pleaſure and amuſement to a liberal lover of Muſic, than can 
be found, not only in the productions of Cambert and Grabu, whom 
Charles II. and to flatter his majeſty, Dryden, patroniſed in prefer- 
ence to Purcell, but in all the noiſy monotony of the rhapſodiſt of | 

Quinaut. 1 . 
Leet thoſe who ſhall think Purcell has ſacrificed the national ho- 
nour by confeſſing his reverence for the productions of Italy, com- 
pare the ſecular productions of Engliſh muſicians, from the death 


of 
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of Queen Elizabeth to the year 1683, with thoſe of Cariſſimi, Ceſ- 


ti, Stradella, and innumerable others of great abilities, and if they 
do not equally hate Muſic and truth, they will admire Purcell's 
probity, as well as his genius. 

Indeed, Muſic was manifeſtly on the decline, in England, during 
the ſeventeenth century, till it was revived and invigorated by Purceli, 
whoſe genius, though leſs cultivated and poliſhed, was equal to that of 
the greateſt maſters on the continent. And though his dramatic ſtyle 
and recitative were formed in a great meaſure on French models, there 
is a latent power and ſorce in his expreſſion of Engliſh words, what- 
ever be the ſubject, that will make an unprejudiced native of this 
| iſland feel, more than all the elegance, grace, and refinement of mo- 


dern Muſic leſs happily applied, can do. And this pleaſure is com- 


municated to us, not by the ſymmetry or rhythm of modern me- 
lody, but by his having fortified, lengthened, and tuned, the true 
accents of our mother-tongue ; thoſe notes of paſſion, which an 
inhabitant of this ifland would breathe, in ſuch ſituations as the 
words he has to ſet, deſcribe. And theſe indigenous expreſſions of 
paſſion Purcell had the power to enforce by the energy of modu- 
lation, which, on ſome occaſions, was bold, affecting, and ſublime. 

Theſe remarks are addreſſed to none but Engliſhmen : for the 
expreſſion of words can be felt only by the natives of any country, 
who ſeldom extend their admiration of foreign vocal Muſic, farther 
than to the general effect of its melody and harmony on the ear ; nor 


has it any other advantage over inſtrumental, than that of being exe- 


cuted by the human voice, like So//egg/. And if the Italians them- 
ſelves did not come hither to give us the true expreſſion of their 
ſongs, we ſhould never diſcover it by ſtudy and practice. 

It has been extremely unfortunate for our national taſte and our 
national honour, that Orlando Gibbons, Pelh-m Humphrey, and 
Henry Purcell, our three beſt compoſers during the laſt century, 
were not bleſſed with ſufficient longevity for their genius to expand 
in all its branches, or to form a ſchool, which would have enabled 
us to proceed in the cultivation of Muſic without foreign aſſiſtance. 

VorL. III. 3 H Orlando 
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Orlando Gibbons died 1625, at forty-four. 

Pelham Humphrey died 1674, at twenty-ſeven. 

And Henry Purcell died 1695, at thirty-ſeven | 

If theſe admirable compoſers had been bleſt with long life, we 
might have had a Muſic of our own, at leaſt as good as that of 
France or Germany; which, without the aſſiſtance of the Italians, 
has long been admired and preferred to all other by the natives at 
large, though their princes have uſually foreigners in their ſervice. 
As it is, we have no ſchool for compoſition, no well-digeſted me- 
thod of ſtudy, nor, indeed, models of our own. Inſtrumental Mu- 
fic, therefore, has never gained much by our own abilities ; for 
though ſome natives of England have had hands ſufficient to exe- 
cute the productions. of the greateſt maſters on the continent, they 
have produced but little of their own that has been much eſteemed. 
Handel's compoſitions for the organ and harpſichord, with thoſe 
of Scarlatti and Alberti, were our chief practice and delight, for 
more than fifty years ; while thoſe of Corelli, Geminiani, Albino- 
ni, Vivaldi, Teſſarini, Veracini, and Tartini, till the arrival of Giar- 
dini, ſupplied all our wants on the violin, during a ſtill longer pe- 
riod. And as for the hautbois, Martini, and Fiſher, with their 
ſcholars and imitators, are all that we have liſtened to with pleaſure. 

If a parallel were to be drawn between Purcell and any popular 
compoſer of a different country, reaſons might be afligned for ſup- 
poling him ſuperior to every great and favourite cotemporary mu- 
ſician in Europe. 

Cariſſimi and Stradella, if more poliſhed in their ſtyle, were cer- 
tainly leſs varied, and knew Kill leſs of inſtruments, than our coun- 
tryman. They had both, perhaps, more grace and regularity, but 
infinitely leſs paſſion and fire. | 

The elder Scarlatti was more recherche and learned, but never ſo 
natural and affecting. 

In Germany, if Keiſer, during an active and much Jonger life, 
ſurpaſſed him in the number and excellence of his dramatic com- 


poſitions, his productions for the church, could they be found, 
would, I believe, bear no compariſon. 


Lulli, 
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Lulli, bleſt likewiſe with ſuperior longevity, compoſed alſo more 
operas than Purcell, and was the idol of the nation for which he 
laboured ; but though his overtures long ſerved as models, even to 
Purcell, as well as to the compoſers of all the reſt of Europe, and 
-his Muſic was performed by better ſingers and a more numerous 
band, ſupported by the patronage of a court, and all the ſplendor 
of ingenious and coſtly exhibition; it is eaſy to ſee that even his 
theatrical works are more manterees, monotonous, and unintereſting 
in themſelves, than thoſe of Purcell ; but in relinquiſhing the ſtage, 
and ſtepping on holy ground, we ſhould have found, even in France, 
during all his glory, and the enthuſiaſm he raiſed, none of his vo- 
taries who would attempt to put his facred Muſic in compariſon 
with that of our countryman. 

Rameau, the ſucceſſor of Lulli in court and popular favour, and 
who had more learning and theoretical knowledge in the art, than 
perhaps any practical muſician of modern times; yet, in pathos 
and expreſſion of words and the paſſions, he was Purcell's inferior, 
even upon the ſtage ; and in the church, he had no claim to cele- 
brit ; 

Handel, who flouriſhed in a leſs barbarous age for his art, has 
been acknowledged his ſuperior in many particulars (c); but in 
none more than the art and grandeur of his choruſes, the harmony 
and texture of his organ fugues, as well as his great ſtyle of play- 
ing that inſtrument ; the majeſty of his hautbois and grand con- 
certos, the ingenuity of the accompaniments to his ſongs and cho- 
ruſes, and even in the general melody of the airs themſelves ; yet 
in the accent, paſſion, and expreſſion of Engliſb words, the vocal 
Muſic of Purcell is, ſometimes to my feelings, as ſuperior to Han- 
del's as an original poem to a tranſlation. | 


(e) See account of his Commemoration, p. 39+ 
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Progreſs of the Violin in England, to the End of the laſt Century. 


The reſtoration of monarchy and epiſcopacy feems to have been 
not only favourable to ſacred Muſic, but ſecular; for it may be 
aſcribed to the particular pleaſure which King Charles II. received 
from the gay and ſprightly ſound of the VioLin, that this inſtru- 
ment was introduced at court, and the houſes of the nobility and 
gentry for any other purpoſe than country-dances, and feſtive mirth. 
Hitherto there ſeems to have been no public concerts ; and in the 
Muſic of the chamber, in the performance of Fancies on inſtruments, 
which had taken place of vocal madrigals and motets, the violia 
had no admiſſion, the whole buſineſs. having been done by viols. 

The uſe of the violin and its kindred inſtruments, the tenor and 
violoncello, in court, was doubtleſs brought from Italy to France (d), 
and from France to England; for Charles II. who, during the 
Uſurpation, had ſpent a conſiderable time on the continent, where 
he heard nothing but French Muſic, upon his return to Englend, 
in imitation of Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed a band of violins, tenora, 
and baſſes, inſtead of the viols, lutes, and cornets, of which the 
court band uſed to conſiſt. 

The maſter of Charles the Firſt's band we have already ſeen, was 
Nicholas Laniere, an Italian, who ſurvived the Reſtoration ſome 
years; and at his deceaſe, Matthew Lock was appointed to that 
othce, wich the ſame ſalary of JL. 200 a year; but about 1673, 
Cambert, a French muſician, who had preceded Lulli in compoſ- 
ing for and ſuperintending the opera at Paris, when the patent was 
transferred to Lulli, came to England, and had, at leaſt, the title 
of maſter to King Charles. the Second's band. 

From this time the violin family began to riſe in reputation, and 
bad an honourable place aſſigned it in the Muſic of the court, the: 
theatres, and the chamber; and the ſucceſſion of performers and 
compoſitions with Which the nation was afterwards ſupplied from. 


(d) See above, p. 274. A chapter on the given hereafters. 
Rrogreſs of the violin in Italy will be. 


Italy 
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Italy and elſewhere, ſtimulated the practice and eſtabliſhed the cha- 


racter of that claſs of inſtruments, which have ever ſince been uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be the pillars of a well- ordered orcheſtra, 
and more eapable of perfect intonation, expreſſion, brilliancy, and 
effects, than any other that has ever been invented. 

A general paſſion for this inſtrument, and for pieces expreſsly 
compoled for it, as well as a taſte for Italian Muſic, ſeem to have 
been excited in this country about the latter end of Charles the 
Second's reign, when French Muſic and French politics became 
equally odious to a great part of the nation. The Hon. Mr. Nortli, 
whoſe manuſcript Memoirs have ſo frequently been mentioned, and 
who liſtened attentively to every ſpecies of performance, ſays, that 
* the decay of French. Muſic,.and favour of the Italian, came on by 
degrees. Its beginning was accidental, and occaſioned by the 
« arrival of NicoLa MaTTE1s.. He was an excellent muſician, 

performed wonderfully on the violin. His manner was ſingular ; 
but he excelled, in one reſpect, all that had been heard in Eng- 
land before: his arcata, or manner of bowing, his ſhakes, divi- 
* ſions, and, indeed, his whole ſtyle of performance, was ſurpriſ- 
ing, and every ſtroke of his bow was a mouthful. 

All that he played was of his own compoſition, which mani- 
feſted him to be a very exquiſite harmoniſt, and of a boundleſs 
fancy and invention. And by all that I have been able to obſerve of 
his abilities, or to hear concerning thoſe of other performers on 
the violin, none but Corelli ſeems to have ſurpaſſed him. 

* When he firſt came hithgy he was very- poor,. but not ſo poor 
« as proud; which prevented his being heard, or making uſeful 
* acquaintance for a long time, except among a few merchants in 
the city, who patroniſed him. And ſetting a high value on his 
* condeſcenſion, he made them indemniſy him for the want of more 
* general favour. 

«« By degrees, however; he was more noticed, and was introdue- 
ed to perform at court. But his demeanor: did not pleaſe, and 
* he was thought capricious and troubleſome; as he took offence 

| it. 
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« if any one whiſpered while he played, which was a kind of atten- 
ce tion that had not been much in faſhion at our court. It was ſaid 
« that the duke of Richmond would have ſettled a penſion upon 
„ him, though he wiſhed him to change his manner of play ing, 
„ and would needs have one of his pages ſhew him a better. Mat- 
*« teis, for the ſake of the jeſt, condeſcended to take leſſons of the 


page, but learned ſo faſt, that he ſoon out-ran him in his own 
* way, But he continued ſo outrageous in his dernands, particu- 


„ larly for his ſolos, that few would comply with them, and he re- 
* mained in narrow circumſtances and obſcurity a long while. 

& Nor would his ſuperior talents ever have contributed to better 
e his fortune, had it not been for the zeal and friendly offices of 
two or three Dilettanti, his admirers. Theſe were Dr. Walgrave, 
* a prodigy on the arch-lute ; Sir Roger L' Eſtrange, an expert viol- 
* iſt; and Mr. Bridgman, the under-ſecretary, who accompanied 
well on the harpſichord. Theſe becoming acquainted with him, 
and courting him in his own way, had an opportunity of deſcrib- 
ing to him the temper of the Engliſh, who, if humoured, would 
be liberal; but it uncivilly treated, would be ſulky and deſpiſe 
him and his talents. Aſſuring him that by a little complaiſance 
he would neither want employment nor money. 

* By advice ſo reaſonable, they at length brought him into ſuch 
good temper, that he became generally eſteemed and ſought after; 
and having many ſcholars, though on moderate terms, his purſe 
filled apace, which confirmed his converſion. 

* After this, he diſcovered a way of acquiring money, which 
„was then perfectly new in this country. For obſerving how 
* much his ſcholars admired the leſſons he compoſed for them, 
* which were all duos, and that moſt muſical gentlemen who 
heard them, wiſhed to have copies of them, he was at the ex- 
«« pence of having them neatly engraved on copper-plates, in ob- 
long octavo, which was the beginning of engraving Muſic in 
England; and theſe he preſented, well bound, to lovers of the 
** art and admirers of his talents, for which he often received 
three, four, and ffve guineas. And ſo great were his encourage- 
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* ment and profits in this ſpecies of traffic, that he printed four ſe- 
* veral books of Ayres for the Violin, in the ſame form and ſize.” 
He printed leſſons likewiſe for the guitar, of which inſtrument 
he was a conſummate maſter, and had ſo much force upon it, as 
to be able to contend with the harpſichord, in concert. 
Another book of his writing was deſigned to teach compoſition, 
ayre, and thorough baſe. Of this work, though it was printed, 
but few copies are ſubſiſting. His full pieces, concertos, and ſo- 
los, were never publiſhed, and are very ſcarce, if at all to be found. 
The two firſt of the four books mentioned above, of which ma- | 
ny copies were diſperſed, conſiſt of preludes, allemands, ſarabands,. 
courants, gigues, diviſions on grounds, and double compoſitions fitted to 
all hands and capacities. The third book has for title, AVRES FoR 
THE V1oLIN, to wit: Preludes, Fugues, Allemands, Sarabands, 
Courants, Gigues, Fancies, Diviſions, and hkewiſe other Paſſages, 
Introduttions, and Fugues, for jingle and double Stops; with Divi- 
ons ſomewhat more artificial for the Improvement of the Hand, upon 
the Baſe-viol or Harpficbord. The fourth book is entitled, OTHER 
AYRES AND P1ECEs, for the Violin, Baſe-viol, and Harpſichord, 
ſomewhat more difficult and artificial than the former; compoſed for 
the Practice and Service of greater Maſters upon thoſe Inſiruments(e). 
Mr. North obſerves, that while the lovers of Muſic were ac- 1 
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quainted with his manner of playing from his own books, which 
often happened in large aſſemblies, no one pretended. to do the like; 
for none could command that fulneſs, grace, and truth, of which 
he was maſter. So that, in his own time, his compoſitions were by. 


thought impracticable from their difficulty; and ſince, as they 9 
were never thrown into the ſhops, they have been but little known. 1 


— 


— 


So that at preſent, now the inſtrument is ſo much advanced, no one 
can have the leaſt idea of theſe pieces having ever been difficult, who 
was not a witneſs of his own manner of playing them. Indeed, his 
books, well ſtudied, are a ſufficient rudiment of artful compoſition. r 
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(e) It is remarkable, that among ſuch 1712, when this graceful danee began to | 
a.rariety of movements, not one mizvet oc- have admiſſion in almoſt every ſpecies of- 1 
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curs; indeed, the term never appears in compoſition for inſtruments.“ 
Corelli till he publiſhed his concertos in 
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Another obſervation of this ſpeculative Dilettante is, that in 
* a numerous aſſembly, when Matteis alone was to entertain the 
* company, having his friends Walgrave, L' Eſtrange, and Bridg- 
* man about him, and flaming with good humour and enthuſiaſm, 
c he has ſeized on the attention of the whole audience with ſuch 
e force and variety, as to prevent even a whiſper for more than an 
hour together, however crowded the room.” 

After this, it is eaſy to imagine that his reputation and abilities 
would enable him to accumulate wealth, or to live in ſplendor : 
he choſe the latter, took a great houſe, and indulging appetite, lived 
ſo luxuriouſly, that he brought on diſcaſes which ſoon put an end 
to his exiſtence. 

He left a fon, Nicola Matteis, whom he taught on the violin 
from his cradle. © I have ſcen the boy in coats,” ſays Mr. North, 
play to his father's guitar. When he grew up he became a celebrated 
% maſter on the violin, in London, for ſeveral years. Being invited 
« jnto Germany, he went to Vienna, and has continued there ever 
« ſince, in full payment for all the maſters we have received from 
<* theſe countries . 

Though the compoſitions of the elder Matteis would not now 
appear very original or elaborate, yet they {till retain ſuch a degree 
of facility and elegance, and ſo many traits of the beautiful melody 
that was floating about Italy during the youth of Corelli, as render 
them far from contemptible. i 


* 


(J) The younger Matteis muſt have re- 
turned to England ſoon after Mr, North's 
Memoirs of Muſic were written; as I re- 
membered to have ſeen him at Shrewſbury, 
where he was ſettled as a language maſter 
as well as performer on the violin, in 17 37» 


I afterwards learned French and the violin 
of this maſter, who continued at Shrewſbu ry 
till his deceaſe, about the year 1749. He 
played Corelli's ſolos with more ſimplicity 


and elegance than any performer 1 ever 
heard. 


C HK F. . 


Of the Mufic of Italy in the Caurcn and CUAUZER, during the 
Seventeenth Century. 


ROM the year 1600 to the preſent time, dramatic Muſic, 
which, occaſionally, includes almoſt every ſpecies of compo- 
ſition, vocal and inſtrumental, will occupy ſo large a portion of 
the ſequel of this work, that it will be neceſſary to treat the other 
branches of the art in a more ſummary way than heretofore, while 
there was little other Muſic to deſcribe, than maſſes and madrigals, 
Though the learned and elaborate ſtyle in which both the Muſic 
of the Church and Chamber, of which ſo ample an account has 
already been given, continued to be cultivated in Italy with great 
diligence, till near the middle of the century ; yet a revolution in 
favour of melody and expreſſion was preparing, even in ſacred Mu- 
fic, by the ſucceſs of dramatic compoſition, conſiſting of recitation 
and melodies for a ſingle voice, which now began to be preferred 
to Muſic of many parts, in which canons, fugues, and full harmony, 
were the productions which chiefly employed the maſter's ſtudy 
and hearer's attention. 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed eccleſiaſtical compoſers of this 
period was LoDovico VIADANA, who hasithe reputation of have 
ing invented the indication of chords by figures, in what the Ita- 
lians call the ba/ſo continu, and the Engliſh thorough-baſe, ot 
accompaniment on keyed- inſtruments, lutes, harps, and, in recita- 
tives, even violoncellos ; but I have found ſeveral inſtances of the 
minute beginnings of this expedient before the time of Viadana z 
though he was doubtleſs the firſt who drew up general rulcs for 
expreſſing harmony by figures over the baſe in 1615. Draudius (g), 
in an ample liſt of his eccleſiaſtical compoſitions, which were very 
numerous, tells us of one that authenticates his claim to this in- 


(g) B81. Clas. | | 
Vol. III. 31 vention, 
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vention, which was a collection of all his choral pieces, of one, 
two, three, and four parts; © with a continued and general baſe, 
adapted to the organ according to a naw muention, and uſeful for 
every ſinger as well as organiſt; to which are added ſhort rules 
and explanations: for accompanying a general baſe, according to 
the new method.” Viadana was therefore the firſt who compoſed 
an organ baſe difterent from the voice- -part (), in the execution of 
which the new invented figures enabled the performer to give. the 
fingers the whole harmony of the ſeveral parts of a full coinpoſi- 
tion, without ſeeing the ſcore. 

As the conſtruction of perpetual ſugue, or CAN oN, required more 
meditation and ſcience than any other ſpecies of compoſition, there 
were ſeveral muſicians during the ſeventeenth century, who, from 
an ambition to excel in ſuch difficult undertakings, ſeem: to have 
devoted as great a- portion of their lives to theſe labours as holy men 
ever did to ſevere acts of piety and devotion, in order to be canoniſed. 

Joann PUT CuMa, an eminent organiſt and compoſer at Milan, 
from 1591- to 1610, acquired great reputation. among learned 
muſicians, not only for his motertr, canzoni, eonſequenze, contrap- 
punti doppii, and concerts eccleſiaftici d 1, 2, 3, & 4 voci, but as a 
vir tugſſlſimo eompoſitore an CANONI, rICercate et altre vlvegse, ar- 
tenenti à i proffeſſort (i). | 

But the maſter general of this muſical artiliey was now FRAN- 
eEScO SORIA No, maeſtro di capello of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
who, in 1610, publiſhed one hundred and ten canons: upon the 
chant. to the hymn Ave Maris Stella, for three, four, five, fix, 


ſeven,, and eight voices. Reſolutions of theſe canons in ſeore, 


with remarks, by. Zacconi, 1625, in manuſcript, were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the late reſpectable theoriſt and hiſtorian, P. Martini, who 
among his other muſical curioſities, communicated to- me this 
manuſccipt,. which imprefled me with a much higher opinion of: 
the patience. than the genius of Soriano. Few maſters, excepthim- 
ſelf, could perhaps devs compoſes theſe Canons, . but many manly 


% See Paolucci's Arte Pratt. di Con- (3) Picinelli Ateneo, p. 315. 
trap. Tem, [. P- 86. 77 / 
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have thought that the loſs to Muſic would not have been very 
great, if they had never been compoſed. Baptiſt Doni, an enemy 
to learned Muſic, and a great advocate for the recitative and melo- 
dies for a ſingle voice, which were now advancing into favour, ſays 
that though Soriano was generally allowed by muſicians to be a 
learned contrapuntiſt, he never had genius ſufficient to invent a 
ſingle air that was beautiful or pleaſing; on which account, he 
applied himſelf to the compoſition of elaborate fugues and canons: 
as in poetry, thoſe who have no original ideas or invention can 
write acroſtics and anagrams, by which they become only rhymers, 
not poets; ſo canoniſts ſhould be called contrapuntiſts, not 
muſicians (4). 

M1cneLi Romano, aſcholar of Soriano, publiſhed in folio, 161 5, 
at Venice, a curious canonical work, entitled Maca Vaga et Ar- 
tificioſa (I), containing motetti con oblight, e canoni diver/i, as well for 
thoſe who receive delight from the performance of curious Muſic, 
as for others who make it their ſtudy. There is a long preface to 
this book, addreſſed to maſters and curious readers, in which the 
author gives a kind of hiſtory of his muſical life, and the occaſion of 
this work. It appears that he had been acquainted, and converſed on 
the ſubject of Muſic, with the moſt eminent profeſſors, particular- 
ly canoniſts, of his time; at Venice with Gio. Gabrielli, Gio. Croce 
Chizzotto, and other celebrated muſicians.” In Naples, where he 
was with the prince of Venoſa, with Seipione Stella, Gio. Batt. 
Paulo, Muzio Effrem, and Pomponio Nenna, at the time that 
Bartolomeo Roi was maeſtro di capella, and Gio. Macque organiſt 
to the vice-roy, and in the time of Rocco Rodio, Scipione Cerreto, 
Giuſtiniano Corcella, and Domenico Montella, learned muſicians. 
In Ferrara with Luzzaſco Luzzaſchi, Fiorone Fioroni, Gio. Maz- 
zoni maeſtro di capella of the Duomo at Lodi, Pietro Marſolo, and 
other moſt learned muſicians. In Milan, where he reſided a 
year, he found D. Fulgentio Valeſi Parmegiano, in the compoſition 
of canons molto offervante, with Guglielmo Arnone and Ceſare 

Borgo, organiſts in that metropolis. At Rome, he was acquainted 


( Tratt.” della Miſ. Scenica, Op. om, (1) For the full title of this boot, in | 
TL wh Italian, ſee above, page 327. 
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with that moſt intelligent Spanith muſician, Sebaſtian Raval, who, 
on his arrival in that city, thinking himſelf the firſt profeſſor in 
the world, not having yet found his equal in any other part of Italy, 
he challenged to a trial of {kill Franceſco Soriano, and Gio. Maria 
Nanino, refto chiarito (vanquiſhed) at the firſt trial, nondimeno vols 
ſero ſentire tutto il ſus ſapere ; ſo that Raval ever after called Sori- 
ano and Nanino by no other title than Signer Maeftri, Micheli 
was likewiſe acquainted with Annibale Stabile and Paleſtrina (2). 

Thoſe who {till regard theſe contrivances with veneration, will 
find much entertainment in this book ; but others, who ſeek for 
melody, grace, and modulation, will find in it nothing but toil and 
pedantry. And it muſt be owned, with due reverence for this. 
ſpecies of muſical ſcience, that imagination is ſo manacled during. 
the compoſition of theſe perpetual fugues, that elegant melody is 
always precluded, and, in general, harmony is rendered ſo meagre 
and imperfect, that in a canon of three or four parts, it is often 
reduced to a uniſon, octave, or inſipid fourth. 


() Micheli's work is fo curious and Canon a 4. aſcending a tone. 
ſcarce, that I ſhall give the ſtudious reader Canon with the words. 


a table of its contents: The ſame in ſcore. 
Canon by D. Romano Micheli, on a ſub- Canon à 4, by Metallo. 
ject given by Gio. Roſa of Florence. — by Micheli in imitation of the above. 

Canon a due del Metallo. Motetto adue in canon, with, the reſolution, 
— di Micheli. and a continued baſe for an inſtrument, 
Reſolution of the ſame canon. Canon a due, with a third part. 
The ſame in ſcore. | Reſolution of the ſame, with a fourth part. 
Another canon a due, by the ſame, Canon by Metallo: 2 werite et invenientis, . 
Two additional parts to ditto, à ly 2, 3, & 4. 
Reſolution of the ſame, Two canons a 4, ditto. 
Canon in imitation of the above. : Motetto a 4. 
Four canons by, Metallo, in unis. à 5. 
Canon à 3, with a fourth part. O an pulchra es! 
Canon a 6, in ſcore. Canon à 4, compoſed extempore, 
Canon two in one, by Metallo. Two other canons, à 4. 
Reſolution by Micheli. Canon à 4, upon a ſubjet by Luca Ma. 
Canon in imitation of the above, renzio. | 
Reſolution of the ſame, Two canons 2 4. 

Two canons in one. Two others ditto. 
Reſolution. Eight more, on different ſubjects given by, 
Canon by Metallo, with a third part. maſters of the author's acquaintance. 
Reſolution by Micheli. Canon à 6. | 
Ruota e cantilena del Metallc. Canon a 8, 
Aggionta ſatta alla detta cantilena. Canon A 10. 
Score of the ſame for ten voices, Canon à 12. 
Eight canons in enigma, by Bianchieri. Canon in twelve parts, to the words of, the 
Canon a 4, deſcending a tone, Antphon ; Regina cali, 
Canen à 4. 
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Tlie next eminent harmoniſt, who acquired reputation by the 
compoſition of canons, was FRANCEsco TuRIVI, organiſt of the 
Duomo at Breſcia 1656, who publiſhed many learned compoſitions 
for the church and chamber, but particularly a maſs for four yoices, 
in 1643, in canon. 

In this work there is a canon, upon the ſubject of which Han- 
del has compoſed one of his fineſt inſtrumental fugues; but, accord- 
ing to his uſual practice, whenever he adopted another's thought, 
he has enlivened and embelliſhed this theme, like a man of true 
genius, with a counter ſubject, and ſhewn that he ſaw farther. into. 
its latent fertility than the original inventor (2). 
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Among the moſt eminent and learned muſicians and canoniſts of 
this period, muſt be ranked AcosTIxI PAoLo, the ſcholar. of 
Bernardo Nanini, and ſueceſſor in the Pontifical Chapel to Soriano, 
Antimo Liberati ſpeaks of him as one of the moſt ſcientific and. 
ingenious compoſers of his time, in every ſpecies of Muſic then 
cultivated. . And tells us, that while he was maeſtro di. capella of 


St. Peter's Church at Rome, he aſtoniſhed the muſical. world with 


his. productions for four, fix, and eight-choirs.or .choruſes ; ſome . 
of which might be ſung in four or ſix parts only, without dimi- 


(2) The tenor leads off the ſubject, and begins a fifth below the tenor, and is an- 
is anſwered at the ſecond bar by the ſopra- ſwered at the fourth bar by the counter- 


no.in the otave ; at the third bar the baſe tenor an octave above the baſe... TE; 
niſhing 
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niſhing or enervating the harmony. Padre Martini, who bears 
teſtimony to the truth of this eulogium, has inſerted an Agnus 
Dei, in eight parts, of this compoſer, which is truly a curious 
production: three different canons being carried on at the ſame 
time, in ſo clear and natural a manner, both as to melody and har- 
mony, that this learned father, who had been long exerciſed in ſuch 
arduous enterprizes, ſpeaks of it as one of the greateſt efforts of 
genius and learning in this moſt difficult kind of compoſition. 

Every ſpecies of "Muſic that has been well received by the public, 
or admired by connoifleurs, has been fo frequently and aukwardly 
imitated by men without genius, or puſhed to exceſs by men with- 
out judgment, that it is ſoon thrown aſide as vulgar and old- 
faſhioned. Good canons and fugues can be produced but by few, 
yet as many have diſgraced the invention by ignorance and dulneſs, 
the ſtudy of them is now almoſt -wholly laid aſide as a Gothic 
invention. P. Martini fays, though the ſtudy of theſe elaborate 
contrivances is regarded by modern compoſers as uſeleſs toil, and 
more likely to corrupt good tafte than contribute to the pleaſure of 
the ear; yet, with moderation, ſuch exerciſe'is as uſeful to young 
ſtudents in counterpoint, as drawing difficult attitudes is to young 
painters (o). The greateſt maſters, during almoſt three centuries, 
have cultivated this ingenious harmonical contrivance, in order to 
ſharpen intellect, and have been always reſpected in proportion to 
their ſucceſs /p). 

PigETRo FRANCESCO VALENTINI, of Rome, who flouriſhed 
about the year 1645, ſeems to have made every ſubfequent canoniſt 
deſpair of emulating his ſubtilties and dexterity in the art. Indeed, 
he ſeems to have ſurpaſſed all that the moſt determined canoniſts 
had ever done, by the ſeveral works he publiſhed on the ſubject, 
in the following order: Canon to the words Los tuos miſericor- 
. des oculos' ad nos converte, with the Reſolution in more than two 
thouſand ways, for two, three, four, and five voices, Rome, 1629.” 
Canon, called the Knot of Solomon, for ninety-fix voices, Rome, 
1631.” * Canon on four ſubjects for twenty voices, Rome, 1645. 5. 


(e] Sagg· te Contrap. Par. I, p. 46. . Ibid, p. 190. | 
| | | The 
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The firft and moſt curious of theſe works ſeems to have been re- 
printed in 1655, as M. Marpurg of Berlin, and ſeveral other muſi- 
cal writers, in ſpeaking of it, refer to an edition of that date. But 
P. Martini, who is in general very accutate in dates and citations, 
mentions Valentini's firſt canonical work under the year 1629. 
Kircher gives the ſubject, and an account of this canon in his 
Muſurgia. M. Marpurg, in a periodical work called Rritiſehe 
Briefe, or“ Critical Letters on the Art of Muſic, Vol. II. 1763, 
quarto, has beſtowed upwards of fifty pages on this canon, and n not 
only given it a hundred different ways in notes, but explained more 
than two hundred of the ſeveral contrivances uſed by Valentini in 
the conſtruction of canons on the ſubje& given, which only con- 
fiſts of the following few ſimple notes contained in five bars of 
alla breve time, and a ſemibreve rn 5 
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Theſe notes are inverted, ſung in moto contrario, in greater and 


leſs prolation, in major and minor keys, and in every poſſible way, 
without changing the intervals, yet. ſtill. the canon is pteſerved 


inviolable. 
No entire book has been written on ce cabject- fince. M. 


Marpurg, indeed, publiſhed in 1762, L Art de la Pugue, in which 


Canon, the moſt rigid and exact of all fugues, is included; and P. 
Martini has given curious canons, perhaps the moſt unexception- 
able and the beſt that have ever been. compoſed, as head and tail- 
pieces to every chapter of his Hiſtory of Muſic, beſides publiſhing 
vocal duets in canon, and treating largely of the art of compoling 
canons of every kind, in his Saggis di Contrappunto ; but I know 
of no work that has been publiſhed ſince Valentin!” 8 in which 
nothing but canons, and rules for conſtructing them, are contained. 
Having diſcharged my duty, as an hiſtorian, to theſe profound 
canonifts, I. ſhall: proceed to point out the names and merit o 
other eminent compoſers, who, in the learned ſtyle of the ſixteenth 
century, continued to write fugues in their maſſes and motets, that 


have 
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have been juſtly admired for their correctneſs of harmony and 
deſign. 

T he two Mazzochi, Domenico and Virgilio, brothers and Ro- 
mans, were muſicians of great eminence in the early part of the 
laſt century, who compoſed much Muſic for the church, and were 
much praiſed by the muſical writers of thoſe times. Of Domenico, 
I ſhall ſoon have further occaſion to ſpeak, as one of the laſt ſuc- 
ceſsful madrigaliſts, when that ſpecies -of compoſition began to 
decline in favour. Virgilio was principal maeſtro di capella to 
the pope, and the maſter of Bontempi, the muſical hiſtorian. 

Michele and Valentini, though they wrote much for the church, 
acquired their chief reputation by canons, and learned treatiſes on 
the art of conſtructing them. 

Freſcobaldi, likewiſe, the celebrated organiſt and compoſer of 
fugues for his inſtrument, in a more clear and pleaſing ſtyle than 
any of his predeceſſors, and who flouriſhed from 1608 to 1635, 
produced many motets and maſſes for the church. 

FRANCEScO FoGG1a, of Rome, a diſciple of Paolo Agoſtini, 
flouriſhed from 1645 to 1681. In his youth he was ſeveral years 
in the ſervice of the Court of Bavaria, and the Arch-duke Leo- 
pold, afterwards emperor à but returning to Rome, he was appointed 
maeſtro di capella to the church of St. John Lateran, to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, to San Lorenzo in Damaſo, and other great 
churches in that city. Antimo Liberati calls him the prop and 
father of Muſic and true eccleſiaſtical harmony; and fays, that in 
his printed and manuſcript productions he had manifeſted ſuch a 
variety in his manner of writing as was ſeldom found in the works 
of one man: being equally excellent in the grand, the learned, the 
noble, .the refined, the fimple, and the pleafing ſtyle. And in 
examining his works, this panegyric does not ſeem overcharged, as 
far as Muſic then went, which was not arrived at melody, grace, 
or expreſſion. He lived to upwards of eighty, is celebrated by 
Kircher in his My/urgiaz and P. Martini has illuſtrated his doc- 
trine in the Saggio di Contrappunto (9), with two admirable motets 


42) Tom, II. P · 47 and 54 1 
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from his eighth opera, in which there is much ingenuity, and 
a greater variety of meaſure, than uſual in church Muſic of the 
laſt century, where a movement in triple time had ſeldom admiſſion. 

But the two moſt learned and eccleſiaſtical compoſers of this 
period, were GREGORIo ALLEGRI, and ORAZ IO BENnevort. 
Of theſe excellent harmoniſts ſome account has been given elſe- 
where, particularly of Allegri, the author of the celebrated Miſerere, 
which is ſtill ſung in the Papal Chapel during Paſſion-week (r). 
Benevoli's {kill and dexterity in polyphonic harmony, have likewiſe 
been mentioned in the courſe of this work (s). Allegri, who was 
a diſciple of Maria Nanini, and admitted in the Pope's Chapel 1629, 
died in 1652 ; and Benevoli, who was appointed maeſtro di capella 
of St. Peter's church at Rome 1650, ſurvived him about ten years. 
Antimo Liberati, the ſcholar of Benevoli, has celebrated his un- 
common abilities in the higheſt ſtrain of panegyric ; telling us that 
he not only ſurpaſſed his maſter Bernard Nanino, but all the con- 
trapuntiſts that had ever exiſted, in harmonizing four and even fix 
choirs of four parts each, with as much facility of fugue and imi- 
tation, as if he had been only writing for one. Violent praiſe, as 
well as abuſe, is always ſuſpicious ; but being in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral curious productions of this kind, by Benevoli, I can venture 
to affirm, that his powers of managing an unwieldy ſcore are truly 
wonderful; particularly in a maſs a ſei cori, or for twenty-four 
voices, in which the learning. and ingenuity ſurpaſs any thing of 
the kind that has come to my knowledge. 

I have another maſs of his compoſition, for twelve ſoprani, or 
treble voices, in conſtructing which, the nearneſs of the parts muſt 
have augmented the difficulty of avoiding confuſion, His compo- 
fitions of this kind have been recommended to muſical ſtudents as 
models of perfection, by P. Martini, and P. Poalucci (2). 

STEFFANO BERNARD I was a learned theoriſt, as well as com- 
poſer of maſſes and madrigals of a moſt elaborate and correct kind. 


(r) See Halian Tour, and preface to the (t) Sagg. di Contrap. and Arte Pratica di 


Mufic performed at Rome nella ſettimana Contrap. works which contain admirable 
ſanta, printed by Bremner. | precepts and examples for eceleſiaſtical com- 
(5) See Vol. Il. P · I, and 474+» ; politions of every kind, 
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He flouriſhed from 1611 to about 1634, and in 1623 was maeſtro 
di capella of the Duomo, at Verona. He publiſhed a didactic 
work, called Porta Muficale, the firſt: part of which appeared at 
Verona 1615, in quarto ; and, as an elememtary tract, it has the 
merit of clearneſs and brevity. Nr 
ERCOLE BERN ABEI, the ſcholar and ſucceſſor of aas at 
St. Peter's, and inſtructor of the Abate Steffani, may be ranked 
among the greateſt maſters of harmony, in the ancient eccleſiaſtical 
ſtyle of the laſt century. This compoſer being invited by the 
Elector of Bavaria to Munich, about the year 1650, entered into 
the ſervice of that court, where he continued the reſt of his life: 
His ſon, GiusePePE ANT. BERNABEI, after following his father's 
ſteps in the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical harmony, ſurpaſſed him conſi- 
derably in melody and modulation, as he lived long enough to ſee 
a great relaxation in the rigour of ancient rules. There is a canon 
by this compoſer in the firſt volume of Paolucci, page 158, and an 
excellent Agnus Det, in P. Martini's Sagg. di Contrap. II. 129. ex- 
tracted from his maſs, for four voices, entitled Laudate cum lætitia, 
qui fuiſtts in triſtitia. After ſucceeding his father as maeſtro di 
capella to the Elector of Bavaria, by whom he was honoured with 
the title of Conſeiller Aulique, and publiſhing ſeveral compoſitions for 
the church, replete with muſical ſcience of the firſt claſs, he lived 
till the year 1732, extending his exiſtence to the great age of eighty- nine. 
Theſe matters, with many other good harmoniſts, in the ſtyle of 
the preceding century, ſupplied the churches of Italy with innu- 
merable compoſitions, in which the chief merit conſiſted in pure 
harmony, and the contrivance of canon, fugue, and imitation on 
ſimple and often inſipid ſubjects; but to theſe excellencies the 
beſt moderns have added melody, a more varied modulation, and not 
only an attention to long and ſhort ſyllables, but to the expreflion 
of words. In the fifteenth century almoſt every maſs was compoſed 
upon the ſubject of ſome well known ſong or ballad ; but theſe airs 
being plalmodic, and little more lively or varied than canto. fermo, 
admitted of no greater variety of modulation than the ancient chants. 
of the church, upon feen, of which, during the ſixteenth and 
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part of the ſeventeenth centuries, it was thought neceſſary to 
conſtruct the chief part of choral Muſic (2). 

The church ſtyle of compoſition was, however, much altered 
during the laſt century, not only by the imitation of dramatic 
Muſic, and the introduction of inſtruments, but by writing in 
tranſpoſed keys, and ſupplying the deficiencies in the ſcales, which 
too ſtrict an adherence to the ſpecies of octave, and modes of the 
church, had occaſioned. Indeed, before this time, there was no 
Jecifion'of keys, either in ſacred or ſecular Muſic, according to our 
preſent rules of beginning and ending upon the chord, major or 
minor, of ſome determinate note of the ſcale. The prohibitions 
were fo numerous in the writings of the old theoriſts, that if the 
molt regular modern compoſitions were tried by ſuch rules as ſub- 
ſiſted at the beginning of the laſt century, they would appear ex- 
tremely licentious. No part was to be extended above or below 
the ſtaff, or five regular lines, on which it was written; the com- 
bination of chords was never to be broken by moving to an unre- 


lative harmony ; and the intervals of the ſharp ſeyenth, the tritonus 


or ſharp fourth, falſe fifth, ſharp ſecond, and even the major ſixth, 
vere prohibited. Indeed, an excellent compoſition might now be 
— 1ot merely from ancient difallowances. 

Though much Muſic was produced during theſe times, which 
might flatter the car with the ſweetneſs of the harmony, yet I have 
met with none that was likely to touch the heart, before the pro- 
ductions of Cariſimi and Stradella appeared, in which graceful, pa- 
thetic, and pleaſing melody was united with pure harmony and 
ingenious contrivance. Of the works of theſe excellent muſicians, 
who had the undefinable power of rendering every muſical phraſe 
intereſting, either by melody, harmony, or modulation, a particular 
account will be given, in the chapters which treat of Oratorios and 


Cantatas, ſacred and ſecular. 


(2) Though the preſent dende z in coun- leſs compoſitions. Among Italian proſeſ- f 
torpoint at Naples, and in other parts of fors, the various ſtyles of Muſic are Mt 


Italy, ſtill exerciſe them! elves in putting intelligibly expreſſed by the terms à cape 


parts to canto  fermoy the wruing maſſes or la, filo e 16 irituale, pieno, ſugato, 
motets on the ſubjects of theſe chants is concertoto, for the church ;' and fecolart, pro- 
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feldom done but in pure pedantry, and to 
give an air of antiquity to dry and fanci- 
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fano, dramatico, ſerio, 2 ory camera. for 


the ſtage and chamber. 
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Ceſti, Luigi, Graziani, Baſſani, and Colonna, all compoſed: for 
the church; yet as they were more advantageouſly known by theic 
ſecular productions, a further account of them will be given 
elfewhere. . 

Motetti Paſſeggiati, 4 Voce ſola, v were publiſhed by KaysBERGER 
at Rome, in 1612, which ſeem the firſt ſolo anthems in which 
diviſions had place. But diviſions, in motets for a ſingle voice, 
began at this time to be long and numerous; for, in a work pub- 
liſhed at Venice 1615, called Serena Celeſte, or“ the Celeſtial Siren,” 
conſiſting of motetti a una, due, e tre voci, by Bonini, a monk of 
Valembroſa, there are diviſions to the alleluja, and to fingle ſyllables. 
of the hymns of the church, as long as in the opera bravura airs 
of modern times: and in the See Mu/iche of: Claudio Seracini of 
Siena, publiſhed 1624, J find the following diviſion to one ſyllable 


and one baſe: 
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It is a very curious circumſtance, that at the cloſes, where a ſhake 
upon the ſecond of the key is now expected, it is here written at 
full length in ſemiquavers, pon one note. This I ſhould have ſup- 
poſed to. have been the caprice of an individual, if I had not found 
it elſewÞ-re ; but the ſame monotonous trill occurs not only in 
fongs of this period, but in another ſet of Motetti d Voce ſola, et 
2 doi, by Ortenſio Polidoro, maeſtro di capella of the Duomo at 
Peſaro, 1636, twenty-one years after (x). In the burleſque can- 
tata of Tarquinio Merula, for a baſe voice, publithed 1638, the 


(x) Indeed, this monotonous trill is de- brated Caccini, in his Nyeve Muſiche, Ven- 
ſcribed in notes, and recommended to the 1615. 
practice of ſtudents in ſinging, by the celo- 


poet, 
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poet, after adviſing Curtius againſt ſo raſh a ftep, tells him, that 
though he may eaſily find his way to the bottom of the gulph into 
which he was. about to plunge, yet, he adds, quanto al ritornare, 
fare un difficile eAs80 ; to which laſt word a diviſion of ſix bars, 
of ſixteen ſemiquavers in each, is given, in the courſe of which, 
the finger is carried from D on the fixth ſpace in the baſe, down | * 
to the abyſs of double C. There is another diviſion of ſeven bars 
at the laſt cloſe, in which the paſſages are echoed, piano, and the 
trill of the times in iterations of the ſame note, in ſemiquavers, is 
written twice at full length. Afterwards, Graziani, Ceſti, Luigi,, 
Baſſani, and innumerable others, multiplied notes without end, in 
their motetti, and cantate ſacri, in what ſeem now vulgar and inſipid 
paſſages. Beſides theſe, the ſalmi, ſtabat maters, miſereres, and 
ſalve reginas, with ſolo airs, were introduced into the church in the 
dramatic ſtyle, ſometimes with little judgment, taſte, or propriety. 
Madrigals, though their favour diminiſhed in proportion as the 
muſical drama, which was more generally intelligible to uncul- 
tivated cars, advanced towards perfection, yet there were many can- 
didates for fame in that ſpecies of compoſition, during the early 
part of the laſt century. The chief of theſe were Tomaso PRO, 
ALES. GRAND1, SIGISMOND®o D' INDIA, PoMPoNnio NENNA, 
IL CAVALIER TARQUInio MERULA, PALLAVICINI, and Do- 
AEN ICO MAzzoccnui. I have ſcored many of the madrigals of | 
theſe maſters, but found no new ideas, or new harmonies, in any of 4 
them, except thoſe of Mazzocchi; and as he ſeems to have 
penetrated further into latent effects and refinements than the reſt, 
I ſhall give ſome account of a ſet of madrigals which he publiſhed _, 
at Rome in 1638, in ſcore, and dedicated to Cardinal Barberini. 
In his dedication, he pronounces madrigals to be the moſt ingenious 
ſpecies of compoſition that Muſic could boaſt. And yet, he fays, 
few were compoſed, and ſtill fewer ſung, at the time he publiſhed 
this work, when they were nearly baniſhed from all concerts (%. 


(y) Dall Accademie. The word is till uſed in Italy for muſical performances and 
e, out of the theatre. Fo 
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As ſecular melody was improved by the cultivation of dramatic 
Muſic, ſo choral harmony was meliorated by the new combinations 
that were hazarded in madrigals. And the two Mazzocchi, during 
this period, contributed greatly, by their numerous works for the 
church, to improve the more ſolemn and grave manner of writing 
for ſacred purpoſes, by extending the bounds of harmony, without 
which eccleſiaſtical Muſic could not ſuſtain its dignity, or be ſuit- 


able to the purpoſes of its deſtination. A clear, pictureſque, and 


graceful melody ſeems infinitely more neceſſary for the ſtage than 
the church; as it is there the voice of paſſion, and medium 
through which lyric and narrative poetry can alone be rendered 
intelligible. In the church, where new poetry, prayers, or ſenti- 
ments of piety ſeldom have admiſſion, and where nothing is ſung 
that has not often been previoully read and heard by every member 


of the congregation, the clothing ſuch portions of ſcripture, or of 


the liturgy, as are appointed to be ſung, in rich and complicated 
harmony, adds greatly to their ſolemnity, by precluding all ſuch 
frivolous and fantaſtical ſtrains as remind the hearer of ſecular 
amuſements. 2 
Domenico Mazzocchi, beſides ſeveral new combinations, and a 
more bold and maſterly uſe of diſcords in ligature than can be 
found in the works of his predeceſſors, if we except Monteverde (z), 
firſt propoſed ſeveral refinements in the execution of his madrigals, 
and invented characters of cre/cendo, diminuendo, piano, forte, and 
the enharmonic ſharp. In his eighth madrigal he has made the 
moſt frequent uſe of theſe new indications. Page 73, there are, 
indeed, miſapplications of the enharmonic dieſis to E and B ſharp, 
which is at preſent rightly appropriated by the moſt accurate 
contrapuntiſts, to notes that have been already ſharp, as a ſign of 
their being ſtill raiſed a ſemitone minor. Enharmonic, fimilar 
to that of the ancients, we have none, nor is it practicable in 
modern counterpoint, where, having no fundamental baſe for 
quarter tones, their uſe in harmony would produce no other 


(2) See above, p. 233. 


effect 
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effect to the hearer than that of ſinging or playing out of 
tune (a). 1 25 | 

The only madrigaliſts after Mazzocchi, who much diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, were Stradella, Aleſſandro Scarlatti (50, Bononeini, 
Lotti, Perti, and Caldara, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. 
among the. molt eminent compoſers of operas and cantatas. 

The Cavalier Tarquinio Merula, who flouriſhed from 1628 to 
1640, has been mentioned among grave compoſers for the church, 
and madrigaliſts; but his ſecular compoſitions are almoſt all fo tinc- 
tured with caprice and buffoonery, as to render them more ſingular 
and original, than thoſe of any of his cotemporaries. He was fond of 
writing upon a ground baſe, and in his Libro ſeconds delle Muſiche 
Concertate, publiſhed 1635, he has compoſed a three-part ſong, 
with ritornels for two violins and a baſe, /opra la ciecona. In 1638, 
he publiſhed a burleſque cantata called Curtio Precipitato ; and 
among other whimſical things in this book, there is a Canzonetta 
Spirituale ſopra la Nanna, or lullaby, conſiſting of only theſe two 


He has compoſed a learned. 


LED. 


notes in the baſe : &Þte 
— 


fugue in four parts, on the declenſion of Hic, bac, hoc; and an- 
other upon Quis vel qui: nominativo qui, qua, quod, Sc. This 

laſt conſiſts of ſeveral movements which are ſupported with. viva- 

City, and imitations of the cant and ſtammering of ſchool-boys in 
repeating their grammatical leſſon. The ſingle vocal airs of this 4 
period by Merula, and innumerable others, that I have examined, 1 
in order to trace the progreſs of Italian melody, ab ovo, are dull, i 
monotonous, and inelegant. Imagination, as yet, was too much, | 


(a) Mr. Keeble (Theory of Harmonics) 


Poe to have diſcovered the fundamental 


baſe to all the ancient ſcales, and, among 
the reſt, to the enharmonic ! but produces 
no claſſical authority in ſupport of his opi- 
nion ; nor has he had the courage to ex- 
hibit any Muſic of his own compoſition, in 


which he has ventured at enharmonic com- . 


binations. Indeed, if the Greek prepoſition 
& Wire ever uſed as a privative, Aud &pmovie 
with the ancients had the ſame meaning 
as harmony With the moderns, I ſhould ima» 
gine that exaharmonic originally implied 


3 


inharmonious, incapable of harmony? a 

(4) It ſeems an indiſpenſable duty to in- 
form the curious reader, that there is a 
madrigal (Cor mio) by this compoſer, for 
four ſopranos and a contralto voice, inſert- 
ed in the ſecond part of P. Martini's Sagg., 
di Coutrap · which ſurpaſſes in art and inge- 


nuity all the compoſitions of that kind 


which I have ſeen. The expreſſion of the 
words, and paſſages of imitation, are ſhit 
elegant and new. The learned editor has- 
pointed out all its beauties in an excellent. 
commentary. | 45 


8 fettered . 
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fettered by canon, fugue, and ecclefiaftical modes, to attempt the 
uſe of her wings. In the peruſal of the Muſic of the times, I 
collected fragments of the infant liſp in the vocal language, which 
has been ſince ſo highly poliſhed; but neither found in the ſubjects 
of fugue, or vocal diviſions, any thing like invention or grace, till 
after the time of Cariſſimi and Stradella, who ſeem to have been 
the firſt gifted muſicians of Italy. 

Little Muſic, purely inſtrumental, ſeems to have been compoſed 
till the latter end of the ſeventeenth century. Lutes and guitars, 
of different ſizes, were more uſed in accompanying the voice, than 
in leſſons, ſolos, ſonatas, or concertos. Viols and violins had a 
ſimilar employment in the churches, on great feſtivals, in augment- 
ing the force of choral compoſitions, by doubling the voice- parts, 
and playing ſhort ritornels. The Italians have not cultivated wind- 
inſtruments ſo much as the Germans ; and yet, during the preſent 
century, Martinelli Bitti, Giuſeppe San Martini, and the two Be- 
zozzis, brought the oboe and baſſoon to very great perfection. The 
moſt important improvements of inſtrumental Muſic will be in- 
cluded in the progreſs of the violin, except thoſe of the organ, to 
which noble inſtrument Freſcobaldi added new dignity and attrac- 
tions by his pleaſing and maſterly fugues, which were ſoon imitated 
all over Europe, wherever there was an organiſt, and an organ poſ- 
ſeſſed of hand and head capable of emulating a ſtyle fo ſuitable to 
the genius of that moſt comprehenſive of all inſtruments. 

GIROLAMO FRESCOBALDI was a native of Ferrara, but went, 
early in his life, to Rome, with his maſter Milleville, where he was 
elected organiſt of St. Peter's church. All the muſical writers of 
Italy have celebrated his talents ; and his works, which till re- 
main, are indiſputable vouchers of the truth of their encomiums. 
Quadrio ſays, that early in his youth, as a ſinger, he delighted every 
ear, and was praiſed by every tongue in the principal cities of Italy. 
But his chief excellence conſiſted in compoſing and playing on the 
organ and harpfichord, for which he became fo renowned, that his 
works, both printed and manuſcript, were in the hands of all pro- 
feſſors and collectors of muſical compoſitions. The emperor 
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Ferdinand III. ſent Froberger, a young German of promiſing 

genius, to Rome, on purpoſe to receive inſtructions from Freſco- 
baldi; by which he profited fo well, that he was appointed imperial 

orgunif on his return, According to Della Valle, Freſcobaldi 
was living in 1641. His firſt work, entitled Recercari et Canzoni 
Franceſe, fatta ſopra divenſi oblight in Partitura, are the firſt com- 
poſitions that I have ſeen printed in ſcore, and with bars. They 
are likewiſe the firſt regular fugues that I have found upon one 
ſubjeQ, or of two ſubjects carried on at the ſame time, from the 
beginning of a movement to the end. Recercari and fantafie pre- 
ceded ſonatas and concertos, and were the firſt compoſitions ex- 
preſsly made for inſtruments, after the invention of counterpoint. 
The fugues of Freſcobaldi have great merit, if we conſider the 
tate of inſtrumental Muſic at the time they were produced; the 
ſubjeQs are marked and pleaſing, the harmony pure, and the ſtyle 
chaſte and clear. It is not ſaid in the title-page for what inſtru- 
ments the ſeveral parts were deſigned ; but as the author was a 
great organ-player, I make no doubt but that they were firſt pro- 
duced by and for that inſtrument, as all the four parts are ſo com- 
pact and cloſely connected, that they are ſtill within the graſp of 
the two hands. Notwithſtanding many of theſe fugues are upon 
two, three, and even four ſubjects, and every learned artifice of 
inverſion, augmentation, diminution, and moto contratio, is uſed, 

he has had the dexterity to avoid confuſion. The Toccate per 
Cembalo, by this author, publiſhed at Rome in 1637, upon fix lines 
for the right hand, and eight for the left; are very full and of 
difficult execution. Theſe pieces being embelliſhed with the 
faſhionable diviſions and graces of the times, have ſuffered more 
by age than the ricercari, which have all the ſimplicity of vocal 
fugues in the church ſtyle. But even in his foccate and variations 
on old airs; we find more taſte and paſſages which have ſtood their 
ground, than in any other harpſichord Muſic of the ſame period. 


The following is the order of ſucceſſion of famous organiſts, in 


Italy, during the laſt century: Milleville, of Ferrara, the maſter of 


Freſcobaldi, flouriſhed about 1600. Freſcobaldi publiſhed his firſt 
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work at Rome 1615. Ercole Paſquino, of the ſame city, began to 
flouriſh about 1620, and his ſon Bernard Paſquino, the. maſter of 
Gaſparini, about 1072 ; he was cotemporary with Corelli, and 
frequently played in the ſame orcheſtra with him at the opera at 
Rome (c). Zipoli of Rome, Domenico Scarlatti of Naples, Al- 
berti of Venice, and Paradies, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by . 
their performance and compoſitions for keyed-inſtruments, during 
the preſent century, more than any of their countrymen. 

Near the latter end of the laſt century a ſpecies of learned and 
elaborate Chamber Duets Tor voices began to be in favour. The 
firſt that 1 have found, of this kind, were compoſed by Jonx 
BoNONCINI, and publiſhed at Bologna in 1691. Soon after, thoſe 
of the admirable ABATE STEFFAN 1 were diſperſed in manuſcript 
throughout Europe. Theſe were followed by the duets of CLARI, 
HAN DEL, MaRrCELLo, GasPaARIni, LoTTi, Hass, and 
DURANTE. | Rad ef 

Notwithſtanding the purity of harmony, ingenuity of deſign 
and imitation, and maſterly ſtyle of theſe compoſitions, there ſeems 
a radical imperfection in the plan, with reſpect to the expreſſion 
of the words, and propriety of two perſons repeating and joining 
in the ſame complaint or ſentiment, whatever it may be, inſtead 
of preſerving two diſtinct characters, as in modern dramatic duets; 
But theſe chamber duets were perhaps meant originally as /udij 
for ſingers, in which the paſſages being echoed in fugue excited 
emulation in the performance, and furniſhed an opportunity of 
comparing the rapidity and neatneſs of the execution, as the com- 


parative ſpeed of two courſers is beſt known by their running 4 
trial. 


AOS TIN O STEFFANI, a ſcholar of the elder Bernabei, was 
born in 1655. Though Walther and moſt of the Germans, who 
wiſh to rank him among their countrymen, ſay that Lepſing was 
the place of his birth, yet Handel and the Italians make him a 
native of Caſtello Franco, in the Venetian ſtate. He was a choriſter 
at St. Mark s during his youth, where his voice was ſo much ad- 


(c) See Paral. des Fran. ct des Hal, p. 110. — 
mired 
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mired by a German nobleman, that, obtaining his diſmiſſion, he 
took him to Munich in Bavaria, and had him educated, not only 
in Muſic under the celebrated Ercole Bernabei, but in literature 

and theology ſufficient for prieſt's orders; in conſequence of which, 
after ordination, he was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Abate, or 
Abbot, which he retained till late in life, when he was elected 
biſhop of Spiga. | 

In 1674, at the age of nineteen, he publiſhed his P/alms, in 
eight parts. He likewiſe publiſhed Sante d 4 Stromenti; but his 
chamber duets are the moſt celebrated of his works, and, indeed, 
of that ſpecies of writing. In his little tract, Della certexza Dei 
principy della Muſica, he has treated the ſubje& of muſical imita- 
tion and expreſſion, according to P. Martini, like a philoſopher, 
and agreeable to mathematical principles. This work, which I 
have never ſeen, was ſo admired in Germany that it was tranſlated 
into the language of that country, and reprinted eight ſeveral times. 
Walther and Marpurg have given the following liſt of Italian muſical 
dramas or operas, which the admirable Steffani ſet between the year 


1695 and 1699 for the court of Hanover, where he reſided many 


years as maeſtro di capella: Aleſſando, Orlando, Enrico, Alcide, 
Alcibiade, Atalanta, and I! Trionfo del Fato ; which were after- 
wards tranſlated into German, and performed to his Muſic at 
Hamburg. About the year 1724, after he had quitted the court 
of Hanover, where he is ſaid to have reſigned his office as maeſtro 
di capella, in favour of Handel, he was elected preſident of the 
Academy of Ancient Muſic in London. In 1729, he went into 
Italy to ſee his native country and relations, but returned the next 
year to Hanover. However, ſoon after, having ſome buſineſs to 
tranſact at Franckfort, he was there ſeized with an indiſpoſition, of 
which in a few days he died, at near fourſcore. There are per- 
haps no compoſitions more correct, or fugues in which the ſub. 
jeQs are more pleaſing, or anſwers and imitations more artful, than 
are to be found in the duets of Steffani, which, in a collection 
made for Queen Caroline, and now in the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty; 
amount to near one hundred. The greateſt ſingers of Italy dur- 
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ing the laſt age uſed to exerciſe themſelves in theſe duets, as Sol- 
feggi. Mrs. Arne, the widow of the late Dr. Arne, has fre- 
ns aſſured me, that ſhe had heard Seneſino and Strada often 
ſing them during their morning ſtudies. 

CatLO MARIA CLARI, of Piſa, a ſcholar of Colonna, and mae- | 
ſtro di capella of the cathedral of Piſtoja, did not publiſh his excel- 
lent chamber duets and trios till 1720. They had, however, been 
diſperſed in manuſcriptlong beforethis period ; and though theduets 
of Steffani were more early known, it does not appear that they 
had been his model ; for he was a compoſer of great eminence ſo 
early as the year 169 5, when he ſet an opera for the theatre of 
Bologna, entitled I Savio Delirante, which was extremely admired. 
His ſtyle of duetti and terzetti certainly reſembles that of Steffani, 
but we find no ſimilarity of p>fſſage, and ſometimes he is ſuperior 
to the Abate in grandeur of ſubject, and elegance of phraſe in his 
melodies. Handel is ſuppoſed to have availed himſelf of Clari's 
ſubjects, and ſometimes more, in the choruſes of Theodora. 

Faancesco DURANTE, whole duets have ſuperſeded all others 
in the favour of great ſingers and profeſſors, was long maſter of 
the conſervatorio. of Sant' Onofrio, at Naples, and regarded as the 
greateſt harmoniſt, as well as the beſt inſtructor, of his time. 
Among his diſciples he had the honour to number Pergoleſi, Ter- 
radellas, Piccini, Sacchini, Traetta, Guglielmi, and Paeſiello. His 
maſſes and motets are till in uſe, and models of correct writing, 
with the ſtudents of the ſeveral conſervatorios of Naples. His 
duets were formed from the airs of his own maſter Aleſſandro 
Scarlatti's cantatas. They are more in dialogue than fugue, or 
duo; but compoſed of the moſt ſelect, beautiful, and impaſhoned. 
traits of melody that the creative genius of the elder Scarlatti had 
ever invented, and are put together with ſuch ſcience, that it ſeems. 


as if art and refinement i in this ſpecies of compoſition. could go no 
further (d). 


(4) Snechini,who uſed to teach theſe duets cheſi, Raurzini, o or Mortellari have per- 
to his favourite ſcholars, ſeldom ſiniſned his formed a part, affords to lovers of ſuch re- 
le ſſon without kiſſing the book. And, in- fined and artificial compoſition, a pleaſure 


derd, to hear them in a ſelect company, the moſt exquiſite which vocal Mufic can 
which has often fortunately , happened to beſtow.. 


my fel when Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, Mar- 
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| Moft of the books publiſhed in Italy on the theory and practice | 
of Muſic, during the laſt century, have, occaſionally, been men- | 
tioned: and characteriſed, in the courſe of this work: however, to | 
ſave inquiſitive readers the trouble of turning over different vo- 
lumes in ſearch of them, I ſha!l here give a chronological liſt of the | 
principal treatiſes that appeared from the year 1600 to the daes k 
ning of the preſent century. | 
The firſt, and indeed the moſt ample muſical treatiſe that was 
publiſhed during this period; was E / Melopeo y Maęſiro, written in 
Spaniſh by DoME NICO PREDRO Ceronr, Naples, 1613. This is 
a ſcarce and curious book conſiſting of near twelve hundred folio - 
pages, among which though many are beſtowed upon obſolete 
ſcience, yet there is a complete body of all the mee and 
practical muſical knowledge of the times (). | 
In 1615 was publiſhed at Venice in folio, a book entitled 4 
Tranſilwu ano, a dialogue between the author and his ſeholar, a prince 
of Tranſilvania, by GizoLamoDiRUTA, organiſt of the cathedral 
at Chioggia. It contains inſtructions for playiug the organ and 
other ke ed inſtrument, i th preludes by molt of the celebrated 
organiſts of Italy at the time; but in theſe no keys are uſed but } 
thoſe of the church, and all the paſſages/confſt of running up and | 
| 
: 


down the fcale with both hands, alternately, without other inten- 
tion than to exerciſe the fingers in the moſt ei and en 
diviſions then in uſG. 

In 1618, FABIO CofloxxNA, „anch nobtaings 400 celebrated a 
mathematician, publiſhed a tract, entitled De/ld Sambutu Lihrea, 
o ẽ, a dell Iuſtrumumto Muſicv perl to; a ſpeculative work; h 
become very ſearce, on the diviſion of the diapaſon, which at no 1 
time could be of much-uſe' to practieat muſieiaus, but at prefent, 1 
when ſo many better treatiſes on har monies are extant, it would 
not be read, if it could be found. 

The obligations which aſtronomy, mathematics, and tha general 
knowledge of nature, have had to GALILEO GATIIEIg are well. 
known; but. an Enquiries into the e properties, and 
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ratios of ſound; diſcovering the harmonie proportions into which 


a ſingle ſtring divides itſelf when ſounding; the ſympathy of per- 


fect conſonance, in one ſtring cauſing another to ſound that is 
tuned in uniſon, octave, or fifth, have been ſo much the means of 
extending the knowledge of harmonics, by ſubſequent writers, that 
this great philoſopher as well merits an honourable niche among 
benefactors to the /czence, as his father Vincenzo Galilei, among 
thoſe who have advanced the art of Muſic by their labours. Ga- 
lileo, who died 1642, at ſeventy- eight years of age, in his Diſcorſi 
e Demonſtrationt Matematiche, treats of the vibrations of ſtrings ; 
harmonies of kindred ſounds ; propagation of ſound, and of mu- 
ſical proportions. The dedication of theſe diſcourſes to the Conte 
de Noailles, is dated 1638, four years before the author's death V. 

Of the writings of BaTisTA Doi ſuch frequent mention has 
heen made in the courſe of: this work, and their merits ſo amply 
diſcuſſed in the firft volume, page 116, that further notice of them 
bere ſeems unneceſſary. 

In 1644 was publiſhed, by GALEAzzo: SABBATINI, Regola 
facile e breve pen Soar ſapra il baſſo continuo nell Organo. This 
ſeems to have been the ſecond tract, after Viadana's, that appeared 
on the ſubject of thorough-baſe. The author is much praiſed for 
his ſcience by Kircher in his Muſurgia, and by Walther in his 
Muſical Dictionary. But the book is very inadequate. to the 
preſent wants of muſical ſtudents, treating of nothing but common 
chords, which are invariably given to every note of the ſcale. 

A ſmall elementary tract by HoRATIO.SCALETTA, — di 
capella at Bergamo, was publiſhed in 1647, called Scali di Mufica 
per Principianti. Few of the thorns and brambles which muſical 
nsr e meet with in the courſe of their Rudies, have been 
remove. d by this Writer. nina 0 0 l 197 
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') Opere del Galileo. In Bolagna 1655. the Ency clopedic, where _ illegitimacy 

I vie Dial. 'timd. cp. 74, et ſeq. Ft has of Galileo is afferted, the neceſſary docu- 
long beep a received ppmian, that Galileg ments to prove, that this great philoſopher, 

' was the natural ſon of Vincenzo Galilei, a born at Piſa February igth 1564, was the 
{ Floreptibe noblempn, (fee above page 15Y H<giriniate offspring of Vincenzo Galilei und 
and 244) ; but this opinion has lately been Giulia di Corimo Ammanati di Peſcia, his 


confuted by ſeveral Italian write, flarti- true and law ful wife, See Elogj ltalianti, 
- cularly Signor Carlo Giuliani, ſent Tomo 


"the late M. Diderot, one of the editors of 
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Regole di Muſſca, in five treatiſes, in which are promiſed © true N 
and eaſy inſtructions for canto fermo, canto figurato, counterpoint, 
ſinging, and many other new and curious things,” by Giovanni 
D' AVELLA, a friar, Roma, 1657. The ſplendid promiſes on the 
title-page are, however, as uſual, very incompletely fulfilled. The 
book is full of prejudices in favour of old rules, with many that 
are peculiar to the author; which render what was before dark 
and difficult, ſtil more unintelligible. From his ignorance of 
hiſtory, and the Muſic of the ancients, he advances innumerable 
abſurdities, giving the Guidonian hand, not only to Boethius, 
but to Plato and Ariſtotle, 
Siftema Muſico, or “ Speculative Muſic, explaining the moſt 
celebrated Syſtems in all the Genera,” by Lemme Ross1, of Pe- 
rugia, quarto, 1666. This is one of the cleareſt and beſt digeſted 
treatiſes of harmonics that was produced in Italy, during the laſt 
Century. —— 
Another theoretical, but more deſultory and fanciful work, was 
publiſhed at Bologna, 1670, called Speculationi di Mufica, by 
PIETRO MENGOL 1, a celebrated mathematician. An account of 
this treatiſe was given in the Phil. Tranſ. Vol. VIII. Ne c. page 
6194, ſeemingly by Birchenſha, who, at the cloſe of the article, 
has not forgotten himſelf, or his own intereſt (g). The ſpecula- 5 
tions contained in Mengoli's work are ſome of them ſpecious and 
ingenious ; but the philoſophy of ſound has been ſo much more | 
ſcientifically and clearly treated ſince its publication, that the diffi- N 
culty of finding the book is no great impediment to the advance- | 
ment of Muſic. 2 1 N 
Li Primi Albori Muficali, per bi Principianti della Muſica  figurata, IE 
by LoR ENZO PENNA, of Bologna, is one of the beſt treatifes on 
practical Muſic that was publiſhed in Italy during the laſt century, 
The firſt ſketch of the work was publiſhed in 16 56. A fecond 
edition, enlarged, of the firſt book, appeared at Bologna, 1674. 
The ſecond book at Venice, 1678; and the whole completed, in 
three books, 1684. In 1696, the work had gone through five 


editing. The author's rules for egunterpoint, and 3 
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playing on keyed-inſtruments, are conciſe and clear, as far as they 
go; which is, however, very ſhort of what is now wanted, ſince 
the bounds of modulation and uſe of diſcords have been ſo acti 
extended. ; 

G10. Maria Boxoxcint, Madaneſe, Accademico Filarminico di 
Bologna, and father of the celebrated John and Antonio Bononcini, 
publiſked in 1673, a work entitled 77 Muſico Prattico, or the 
Practical Muſician, dedicated to the Emperor Leopold, in thin 
quarto. This treatiſe contains many uſeful precepts, arid examples 
of compoſition ; but is neither fo accurate as to be implicitly fol- 
lowed, nor ſo ample as to ſupply all the wants of a muſical ſtudent 
of the preſent times. Page 18, he ſpeaks of a canon, in his opera 
terza, for fifteen hundred and ninety-two voices, or fix hundred 
and forty-eight choirs; which, on account of the difficulty of 
finding ſuch a number of fingers aſſembled together, he has re- 
duced to twenty-two. In the hiſtorical part of this tract, his 
knowledge is not very profound, or reading extenſive; and the 
authors he cites, in ſupport of his information, give it no additional 
weight. The examples he has given of the uſe of the /econd, 
page 64, are, in many inſtances, erroneous, and ſuch as can be 
found in the works of no good contrapuntiſt of the preſent century. 
The ſecond is not only confounded with the ninth by this author, 
page 64, but eee prepared and reſolved. 
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This diſcord ſeems to > reqic one e of the parts to remain ſtationary, 
till the ſuſpended harmony is completed; but Bononcini often 
puts both parts in motion. In his example of counterpoint upon. 
a, plain ſong, page 76, there are other diſallowances: | 
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Much explanation and inſtruction ar: given for the eccleſiaſtical 
modes, but none of the keys uſed in ſecular Muſic, are defined 
or aſcertained. 

Del Suono de Tremori Armonici e dell Udito, by Dany IEL Ban- 
TOL1, in Bologna, 1680. In this truly ſcientific and ingenious 
work are to be found ſeveral diſcoveries in harmonics, that were 
purſued by poſterior writers on the ſubject. It contains four 
diſſertations : the firſt treats of the ſimilarity between the circular 
undulations occaſioned in ſtii water when a ſtone is thrown into it, 
and the propagation and motion of found. The ſecond, of the 
motion of ſound compared with that of light; of echoes, or re- 
flex ion of ſound, and of its augmentation in a whiſpering-room or 
gallery. Third, of harmonic vibrations, and ratios of ſound ; 
of ſympathetic: ſounds ; of the breaking a glaſs with the voice. 
Fourth, of the mixture of ſounds; of conſonance; harmonies 3 
and the immenſe increaſe of ſounds in a: veſſel, or incloſed place, 
by repercuſſion. With many other curious ne and ends 
your the anatomy of the ewa. 

Letteru feritta, Cc. or à Letter written a by Avr LMO Lendwkvk 
in anſwer to ond by Ovidio Perſapegii, printed at Rome, 168 5. 
The author of this letter was a ſcholar of Orazio Benevoli, a ſprand 
in the Pope's chapel, -maeſtro di capella of ſeveral churches in 
Rome, and, conſequently, himſelf a compoſer. His letter con- 
tains characters of the great Roman maſters; and deſeriptions of 
ſtyles, morelreſembling ſound eriticiſm than any muſical work of 
the laſt century 3 but. it 19; uoluckily;' written in ſuch a vein of 


general panegyric, as is more likely to generate e in the 
minds of modern readers, than conviction. 


The poet Redi, in the notes to his Bacco in Toftano, a Jith pritaks 
bie poem, publiſhed 168 h, has given many eurious etymolog ies 
and explariations of the muſical terms uſed in Italy in early times. 

ANGELO'BERARDY publiſhed at Bologna a conſiderable num. 
ber of muſical tracts, between- the year 168 1 and 1693, Which 
with a large portion of pedantry and common- place informatiom 
contain much curious and uſeful knowledge. Their titles ate 
Ragionamenti Muſicali, Muſical Diſſertations; Documenti Armonici, 
Vor. III. 3 M Harmo- 
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Harmonical Documents; Mzr/cellanca Muficale, the Muſical Miſ- 
cellany. Arcani Mujicali, Dialago, Mutical Arcana, a Dialogue; 
and the Perche Muficale, Muſical Definitions. If the whole had 
been compreſſed, methodiſed, and digeſted into a ſingle treatiſe, 
and all the muſical information diſperſed through theſe ſeveral tracts 
arranged in a regular and gradual order, a more uſeful and praftical 
didactic work might have been produced, than Italy ſeems to have 
furniſhed during the laſt century. 

 Hiftoria Mujica di Gio. ADR. ANGELINI BoxNTEMPI. Of 
this work, an account ſufficiently ample has been given in the firſt 
volume, page 131, except ſtigmatiſing the pedantry with which 
the author has pompouſly endeavoured to give a ſcientific air to the 
fabulous ſtories of the Muſic. of the ancients, and to the ſcanty in- 
formation he has furniſhed concerning the Mufic of the moderns. 

Indeed, by the frequent uſe. he makes of. ſcientific terms, his 
book, when caſually opened, has more the appearance of a dry ma- 
thematical treatiſe, — the hiſtory of an elegant art. 

Of the general ſtate of MeL opy in Italy, during the early part of 
the laſt century, before it was purified and poliſhed in the theatre, or 
enriched and embelliſhed by the genius of Cariflimi and Stradella, 
the muſical reader will perhaps be beſt enabled to form an opinion 
by the following fragments, or muſical phraſes, taken from the 
works of the beſt ſecular compoſers of the time. As every age has 
its favourite jokes, proverbs, and cant in lan ſo in Muſic, 
every period has its favourite paſlages and cloſes, which being per- 
haps: originally produced by ſome great and popular maſter, are 
immediately adopted by all totemporary muſicians. Thus a beautiful 
new paſſage ſoon becomes common property, and 18 r N 
in the general language-of Muſic. 7 

In many of the dialogues of theſe times, compoſed in recitatiye 
and ſhort fragments of air, ſuch as Lulli afterwards eſtabliſhed in 
the French opera, the baſe to the recitative has paſſages and lead - 
ing notes, exactly ſimilar to thoſe which continued in the ſerious 
operas of France, till very lately, with perpetual cadences i in the 
voie - part. 
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JALTAZAR INT, an Italian, called in W De Say 

JoYEUX, who, wich a Band of Violins, was ſent from Pied- 
mont by Marechal Brifſac to Queen Catherine de Medicis in 1 577, 
and ap Pied her premier valet te re, and maſter of Der hang, 
is the FRA famous violiniſt on record. 

Groserro Guan, organiſt of Lucca cathedral; uud a volu- 
minous compoſer of rate cantiones, or motets, publiſhed about 
1586, is. celebrated by Draudius (5), as an excellent mer on 
the violin. Indeed, Montagne (i) fays, that in 1580, wien he was 
in Italy, the maſs in the great church at Verona Was: accompanied 
by orga ns and witins.” ine LIGELL 

Acos, AGazzART;bornof a noble faraily at Siens 2 ſcholar of 
Viadana, and maeſtro di capella Apollinare at Rome, according to 
Quadrio (#), was the firſt who introdiiced inſtrumental cher 
into the church, about the be inning of the laſt century; but by 
the word. runder bi, ddt in he ti er page of this work, is only mrant 
Jalmi CONCERTATY, or pfaliins accompanied with violins. 4944 

The word concerto firſt occurs in 1587, in the 7 Tattenimenti, ot 
Divertimeuti, of Scihion Barga agli. And Andrea Gabrieli, organiſt 
of St. Mark $ 5 5 at Venice, publiſhed Ricercari à Quattro} the 
Fantafias of Italy, in 22 in 1589. e [: Y Il E * 9100 Ius Na 

_ SIMONE MoLtLixNaARy, maeſtro di capella del Dabino; at Ges 

bliched, in 160 $s Concerti Bette eNlaſttei, as they are called; 
lit 1. 5 e, Which are in Dr. "Alatich's Collection of Muffe in 
Chrif 85 Oxon, were only wales and motets, accompanied 
dy infttments, which, out this tithe; became very commo in 
Sul. Indeed, I was at the trouble of n in A bin 
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b , of the VI OLIN in Italy, from the Sixteenth Century, fs 
the Preſent Time. | | 
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5 Al- TAZ AR INI, an Italian, called in Ae Dr Br Au- 
JOYEUX, who, with a Band of Violins, was ſent from Pied- 
mont by Marechal Briffac to Queen Catherine de Medicis in 1 577, 
and appointed her premier valet de chambre, and maſter of her band, 
is the firſt famous violiniſt on record. = 4 
GroseFFo GUAM, organiſt of Lucca cathedral, wy a volu- iy 

/ 

| 


minous compoſer of ſacred cantiones, or motets, publiſhed about q 
1 586, is celebrated by Draudius (5), as an excetlent performer on 79 
the violin,” Indeed, Montagne (i) ſays, that in 1580, wien he was 15 
in Italy, the maſs in the great church at Verona was' accompanied 
by organs and violins.” 

Ados. AG AEZ ARI, born of a noble family at Siena, 4 ſcholar of 
Viadana, and maeftro di capella Apollinare at Rome, according to 
Quadrio (4), was the firſt who introdũced inſtrumental ch)cer ths 
into the church, about the beginning of the laſt century ; but by 
the word cancerti, uſech in the title: page of this work, is only mrant 

ſalmi CONCERTAT1, or pfalms accompanied with violins. 

The word concerto firſt occurs in 1587, in the Trattenimentd, ot 
Divertimenti, of Scipion Bargagli. And Andrea Gabrieli, organiſt 
of St. Mark's chutch' at Venice, publiſhed Ricercari d 2 Quattro, the 
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Fantafias of Italy, in 1589.. e t Nia 

SiMoxne MorLIx ART, maeſtro di capella del Dobtmno; at Ges 
noa, publiſhed, in 160 5 Concerti Eccieſa efla ibi, as they are called; 
but theſe, which are in Pr. Aldlich- * ollection of Muffe in 
Chriſt- church, Oxon, were only maſſes and motets, accompanied 
by inſtrüments, which, ode this tithe, became'very.commor in 
Ju. Indeed, I. was at the xrpubſe of tranſcribing, . in es gue 
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of the madrigalt concertati of GiovANN1 RoveTTa, vice maeſtro 
di capella of the republic of Venice, and one of the firſt compoſers 
of operas {or that city, in order to fee how a chorus of fix voices, 
Hole, was, agcompanicd ; and found the inſtruments were twa. 
violins and a bale, wholly different from the voice-parts ;- but, ex-" 
cept an introduction or ſymphony to each movement, and ſhort 
ritornels, they. had EVR do. Theſe madrigals were firſt pub- 
liſhed in 1.5 0 

Concertos, merely n eicher for che church or cham- 
ber, ſeem to have had no, exiſtence, till about the time of Corelli. 
The honour of the invention has Fen, aſbgned. to oreli his co- 
temporary, but from, yo, good authority (/). | 

It has already been obſcryed, in ſpeaking of Engliſh Fantafias 
(page 355), 1555 oft ments were firſt admitted into good com- 
pany for the purpoſ ſe of enforcing the vgice-parts | in the. performance 
of madrigals; and oon after, whenever voices were wanting, in 
private muſic- meetings, inſtruments ſupplied their place, and the 
madrigals were played, inſtead of being ſung. The next mark of 
favour conferred upon them, was the compoſing inſtrumental parts, 
different from the vocal, expreſsly for inſtruments, as accompani- 
ments to maſſes and madrigals, which were then ſaid to be concer- 
tati. Quagliati, Valle's muſic- maſter, is faid to have firſt i intro- 
duced la mvufica concertata into the churches of Rome, in 1606; 
though, according to Montagne, the voices were accompanied by 
violins in the church, at Verona, - long. before that- period. 

L As to ſonatas, or trigs, for two violins and a bake, the the belt t that 
my mulical enquiries have diſcovered, were publiſhed by Fran- 
ctsco TURIN, organiſt of the Duomo, at Breſcia, — the fol- 
lowing title; Madrigali a una, due, tre Voci, con alcune SQNATE 
& due & d tre, Ven, 3624. Iwas innere by this early date 10 
ſcore one of theſe, ſonatas,, wha .coalified, of only a fingle wove- 
meat, in asus and imißatipn th ropghaut An which, G1 little uſe 


55 Kr 0 nee/tox l or veg rt, by they there compofed is not ealy to diſeover. 
Aleſ. Scarlati, were printed in England 


dy Benjamin Cook 1 in New-Ttreet, Covent- 
* early in chis century 3 but when mony, id m6dulation, we y. "fines 
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was made of the power of the bow-in varying the expreſſion of the 
ſame notes, that each part might have von as well played on one 
inſtrunent as another. | 

The violin does not appear to have ban Turini's inſtrument, 
who, beſides being an organiſt, was a deep and learned contrapun- 
tiſt, and canoniſt (n). 

CARLO FARINA, of Mantua, who publiſhed Pavans and o- 
natas for the Violin, in 1628, was, however, a celebrated performer 
on that inſtrument, according to Walther (a), in the ſervice of the 
Elector of Saxony. 

- MrcuzL/ANGEL6 Ross1, who arias o well on the violin 
in the part of Apolio in a muſical drama at Rome, 1632, has been 
already mentioned; as well as PIETRO ER EDI, a dilettante, 
celebrated by Valle for his excellent performance on the violin in 
the church, for his amuſement (). Another performer on that. 
inſtrament was introduced on the ſtage at Rome, i in an opera called 

Amor per Vendetta, 1073 (P). 

A Nuarietto, compoled by GRTGORI0 Ahn, for two- 
vibline} tenor, and baſe, which Kircher has inſerted in his Muſur- 
gia, publiſhed 1652, the year when this author of the celebrated 
Miſerere, which is conſtantly performed in the Papal chapel during 
Paſſion-week, died, does not manifeſt any great progreſs which the. 
violin tribe had made towards perfection, about the middle of the 
laſt century. The celebrity and importance which this family 
has acquired, ſince it may be ſaid to have got up in the world, and 
made ſo much noiſe every where, may excite curioſity in its ad- 
mirers about its manner of going on, and paſſing its time, one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, before its offspring had contrived to be 
invited as pleaſant and neceſſary companions in all places of cere- 
mony, feſtivity, and amuſement. The diſpoſition, of the ſeveral 
orders and ranks of this fraternity, as noted down by the learned 
Kircher, in the infancy of their ſtate, was the following: Violino primo, | 
TORR Jena, Alto, and Baſſo di Viola; an order that is ſtill conti- 


0 See account of bim! in ws  precediog | (% In the original it is ſaid jer jos. dI- 
chapter. ' YOZIONE, F 
( Muſical Lexicon. | 1 1 e all atto Vine, | a 
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nued in their private, as well as public meetings, which may afford 
ſome ſatisfaction to curious enquirers into family-compats. And 
it muſt appear ſomewhat ſingular, that though many of this race 
are of a gigantic ſize, yet the great uſually ſubmit to be ed and 
governed by the ſmall, in every congreſs or muſter, be their num- 
bers ever ſo conſiderable. | 

Though there was only one violin employed in the firſt operas 
by Jacopo Peri and Monteverde, yet, as the muſical drama improv- 
ed and the orcheſtra was augmented, the ſuperiority of that inſtru- 
ment was ſoon diſcovered by its effects, not only in the theatre, 
but in private performances ; and the moſt eminent maſters, with- 
out knowing much of its peculiar genius or powers, thought it 
no degradation to compoſe pieces expreſsly for the uſe of its 
votaries. Among the moſt early of theſe productions may be 
ranked the Suonate per Chieſa, of Legrenzi, publiſhed at Venice, 
1655; Suonate da Chieſa e camera, 1656; Una muta di Suonate, 
1664 ; and Suonate à due Violini e Violone, 1677. Of this laſt 
work I am in poſſeſſion ; and, upon ſcoring it, find, that though 
Legrenzi has introduced into theſe pieces ſome of the beſt melody 
of the time, and there is conſiderable merit in the texture and con- 
trivance of the patts, yet, for want of the knowledge of the bow, 
or the particular energies ahd expreſſions of the violin, theſe com- 
poſitions have been long fince juſtly ſuperſeded and effaced, by 
ſuperior productions of the fame kind. 

Stradella's inſtrument is faid by. the Ttalians to have been the 
violin ; but as none of his pieces expreſsly compoſed for that in- 
ſtrument are come to my knowledge, his fame muſt reſt upon his 
vocal productions, of which an account, character, and ſpecimens, 
will be given in the chapter concerning the Sacred Drama or 
Oratorin. The next compoſer, therefore, for the violin, and, in- 
tleed, the firſt who ſeems to have written for it with the ſpirit and 
intelligence of a real maſter of the inſtrument, ſeems to be G1aM- 


BATISTA BAss ANI, of Bologna, the violin-maſter of Corelli (9). 
Baſſani was a man of extenſive knowledge and abilities in his art; 


(g) The tradition at Rome is, that Co- that city, where both theſe maſters reſided, 
relli had leſſons of old Laurenti of Bologna; it is poſſi ible he may have received iuſtruc- 
and being born in the neighbourhood of tions from both. 


3 - having 
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Raving been not only a ſucceſsful compoſer for the church, the 
theatre, and the chamber, but an excellent performer on ths violin, 
as I was aſſured by Padre Martini his townſman, who was old 
enough to have formed his opinion from thoſe who had often 
heard him perform. And, indeed, his ſonatas for the violin, and 
accompaniments for that inſtrument to his maſſes, motets, pſalms, 
and cantatas, manifeſt a knowledge of the finger-board and bow, 
which . appears in the works of no other compoſer, anterior to 
Corelli, which I have been able to find ; and the lovers of the pure 


harmony and ſimple melody of that admirable maſter would till 


receive great pleaſure from the performance of Baſſani's ſonatas for 
two violins and a baſe; in which they would hear, not only the 


general muſical language of the time, but the mild accents and 


particular tones of Corelli's own mellifluous voice. 
Though GivuseeeeE ToRELL1, of Verona, was an eminent 
performer on the violin, and a voluminous compoſer for that 


inſtrument, during the latter end of the laſt century, his produc- 
tions for that inſtrument are now ſo ſuperannuated, as almoſt to 


ceaſe to be Muſic ; for having little original melody, and no un- 


common ſtock of harmony or modulation, there is nothing left to 
make amends for the want of novelty and elegance. This author, 


who was a member of the Philarmonic Academy at Bologna, and 
ficſt violin of the church of San Petronio in the fame city, pub- 
liſhed ſeven different works for violins, and left behind him an 


eighth opera, which was publiſhed in 1709 by his brother, Felice 


Torelli, after the author's deceaſe, under the title of Concerti graſſi 
con una paſtorale per il ſantiſſimo natale, conſiſting of twelve con- 


certos in eight parts, which has been thought the beſt of his works, . 


and the model of grand concertos for a numerous band (7), 

About the ſame time, Givseyee VALENTINI, among other 
compoſers,,4 doz2ina, publiſhed, in Holland, nine different works 
for violins ; the ſeventh and laſt of which were, Concerti Graſſi, 


for four violins, tenor, and two baſes; but they have been long 


(r) Quantz : Arie de la Flute, ch, xviii,. 4 30 & 58. 
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:fince conſigned to oblivion, without any loſs to the public, or in- 
Fuſtice to the author. | 

ANTONIO VERACINI, uncle and maſter to Franceſco Maria 
Veracini, the celebrated performer on the violin, pubii.hed, at 
Florence in 1692, Ten Sonatas, the uſual number, till Corelli's time; 
and, afterwards, Sonate da Chieſa, two ſets; but this author not 
being poſſeſſed of the knowledge, hand, or caprice of his nephew, 
his works are now not ſufficiently intereſting to merit any further 
notice here. 

We are now arrived at a memorable æra for the violin, tenor, and 
violoncellb; when the works and performance of the admirable 
ARCANGELO CORELLI1. rendered them reſpectable, and fixed their 
uſe and reputation, in all probability, as long as the preſent ſyſtem 
of Muſic ſhall continue to delight the ears of mankind. Indeed, 
this moſt excellent maſter had the happineſs of enjoying part of 
his fame during mortality; for ſcarce a cotemporary muſical writer, 
hiſtorian, or poet, neglected to celebrate his genius and talents ; 
and his productions have contributed longer to charm the lovers 
of Muſic by the mere powers of the bow, without the aſſiſtance 
of the human voice, than thoſe of any compoſer that has yet exiſted, 
Haydn, indeed, with more varied abilities, and a much more crea- 
tive genius, when inſtruments of all kinds are better underſtood, 
has captivated the muſical world in, perhaps, a ſtill higher degree; 
but whether the duration of his favour will be equal to that of 
Corelli, who reigned ſupreme in all concerts, and excited undimi- 
niſhed rapture full half a century, muſt be left to the determination 
of time, and the encreaſed rage of depraved appetites for novelty. _ 

Corelli was born at Fuſignano, near Imola, in the territory of 
Bologna, in February 1653. He is ſaid, by Adami (s), to have 
received his firſt inſtructions in counterpoint from Matteo Simo- 
nelli of the Papal chapel ; and the general opinion is, that his 
maſter on the violin was Giambatiſta Baſſani, of Bohgna, It has 
been ſaid (2), wichout authority, that Corelli went to Paris in the 
year 1672, but was ſoon driven thence by the j-alouſy and violence 


(5) Ubi ſupra, P · 209. (2) Life of Handel, 1760, P» 46. 
i of 
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of Lulli. That he viſited Germany, after he had finiſhed his 


ſtudies, we are aſſured by Gaſpar Printz (2), who informs us, that 
he was in the ſervice of the Duke of Bavaria, in 1680. Soon after 
this period, he ſeems to have returned to Italy, and ſettled at Rome, 
where, about 1683, he publiſhed his firſt Twelve Sonatas. In 
168 5, the ſecond ſet appeared, under the title of Balletti da Camera, 
which, the ſame year, gave riſe to a controverſy, between the au- 
thor and Paolo Colonna, concerning the diatonic ſucceſſion of fifths, 
between the firſt treble and the baſe of the allemand in the ſecond 


ſonata, as has been mentioned elſewhere. In 1690, Corelli pub- 


liſhed the third opera of his ſonatas ; and in 1694, the fourth, 
which conſiſting of movements fit for dancing, like the ſecond, he 


called Balletti da Camera. 


In the works of the poet Guidi, publiſhed at Verona, 1726, it 
is recorded that, in 1686, when our King James II. piouſly ſent 
an ambaſſador to Pope Innocent XI. to make a tender of his duty 

as a faithful ſon of the Romiſh church, at a grand academia which 


Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, then a proſelyte, and reſident in the 


Alma Citta di Roma, gave on the occaſion, the Muſic was com- 
poſed by Bernardo Paſquini, and the band, amounting to one 


hundred and fifty performers on bowed-inſtruments, infruments 


d arco, led by Arcangelo Corelli. 

About this time, when the opera was in a very flouriſhing ſtate 
at Rome, Corelli led the band, as principal violin (x). 

But his ſolos, the work by which he acquired the greateſt repu- 
tation during his life time, did not appear till the year 1700, when 
they were publiſhed at Rome, under the following title: Sonate 2 
Violino, e Violone, 9. Cembalo, Opera gquinta, Parte prima, Parte 


ſeconda, Preludii, Allemande, Corrente, Gighe, Sarabande, Gavotte, 


e Follia. This work was dedicated to Sophia Charlotta, Electreſs 
of Brandenburg. His great patron at Rome was Cardinal Ottoboni, 
the general encourager of polite arts and learning, to whom, in 1694, 
he dedicates his Opera Qyinta, and in whoſe palace he conſtantly 
reſided, col ſpetigſa carattere d attuale ſervitore of his eminence, as 
he expreſſes himſelf in the dedication. 


Satyr. Tomponift, zten. Gheil. p· 227 (ﬆ) See aboye, p. 58. i 
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Creſcimbeni ( y), ſpeaking of the ſplendid and majeſtic academia, 
or concert, held at Cardinal Ottoboni's every Monday evening, 
ſays, that this performance was regulated by Arcangelo Corelli, 
that moſt eminent profeſſor of the violin: fen profe ore di 


violino. 
In 1708, we have an honourable teſtimony of his high rank in 


the profeſſion, given at Venice in the firſt edition of the Armonico 
prattico al Cembalo, by Franceſco Gafparini, who calls him, vir- 
rugſiſſimo di violino, e vero Orfeo di noftro tempo (x). And Adami, 
in ſpeaking of Simonelli Corelli's firſt maſter in counterpoint, 
ſays, that he made many ſcholars, ** among whom, the moſt cele- 
brated was the famous Corelli, the chief glory of the age, with 
the fame of whoſe five works, already publiſhed, the world is- 
filled; and the fixth, conſiſting of concertos, which he is now 
(171 i) poliſhing for the preſs, will complete his immortality (a).“ 

A very particular and intelligent friend, upon whoſe judgment 
and probity I have a moſt perfect reliance, having had a converſa- 
tion with Geminiani about five or fix years before his death, and a 
friend of his at that time having had in meditation the writing a 
hiſtory of Muſic, he committed to paper, when he got home, the 
chief particulars of this converſation, ſuppofing they might be of 
ſome ule to his friend; but as the plan he had in view has been 
long laid aſide, I have been favoured with the anecdotes and parti- 
culars that were obtained from Geminiani, which, as they chiefly 
concern Corelli, and were communicated by one of his moſt illuſ- 
trious ſcholars, who heard and ſaw what he relates, { ſhall inſert 
them here. 

« At the time that Corelli enjoyed the higheſt oi den his 
fame having reached the court of Naples, and excited a deſire in 
the King to hear him perform ; he was invited, by order of his 
Majeſty, to that capital. Corelli, with ſome reluctance, was at 
length prevailed on to accept the invitation; but, leſt he ſhould 


O) Comment. della Vo!g. Pera, Vol. I, rhe ſo Ia maraviglia del mond»>tatio,e 
chap. xi. Roma 1702, Sentemente fla per fexionando I vera /efia de 

(z) Cap. VII. i concerti, che in breve dara alla luce, e con 

(a) Di cui parla, e parlera ſem oy la Ja- efſ' fi rendera ſempre pid immortale il ſus 
ma in eingue opere date da efſo a 


a flampe, nome. p. 209, 
not 
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not be well accompanied, he took with him his own ſecond violin 
and violoncello. At Naples he found Aleſſandro Scarlatti, and 
ſeveral other maſters (5), who entreated him to play ſome of his 
concertos before the King; this he for fome time declined, on 
account of his whole band not. being with him, and there was no 
time, he ſaid, for a rehearſal. At length, however, he conſented ; 
and in great fear performed the firſt of his concertos. , His aſto- 
niſhment was very great to find that the Neapolitan band executed 
his concertos almoſt as accurately at fight, as his own band, 
after repeated rehearſals, when they had almoſt got them by heart. 
Si ſuona, (ſays he to Matteo, his ſecond violin) à Napoli / 

« After this, being again admitted into his Maifty's preſence, 
and deſired to perform one of his ſonatas, the King found one of 
the adagios ſo long and dry, that being tired, he quitted the room, 
to the great mortification of Corelli. Afterwards, he was defired 
to lead in the performance of a maſque compoſed by Scarlatti, 
which was to be executed before the King; this he undertook, 
but from Scarlatti's little knowledge of the violin, the part was 
ſornewhat aukward and difficult: in one place it went uptoF; 
and when they came to that paſſage, Corelli failed, and was unable 
to execute it; but he was aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure to hear 
Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, and the other violins, perform that 
which had baffled his ſkill. A ſong ſucceeded this, in C minor, 
which Corelli led off in C major; ricomminciams, ſaid Scarlatti, 
good-naturedly. Still Corelli perſiſted in the major key, till Scar- 
latti was obliged to call out to him, and ſet him right. So mor- 
tified was poor Corelli with this diſgrace, and the general bad 
figure he imagined he had made at Naples, that he ſtole back to 
Rome in ſilence. 

« Tt was ſoon after this, that a hautbois player, whoſe name 
Geminiani could not recollect, acquired ſuch applaufe at Rome, 
that Corelli, diſguſted, would never play again in public. All 
theſe mortifications, joined to the ſucceſs of Valentini, whoſe 
concertos and performance, though infinitely inferior to thoſe of 


(65) This muſt have happened about the of his deceaſe. Corelli's concertos appear 
year 1708; as it appears, that Scarlatti to have been compoſed many years before 
Was ſettled at Rome from 709 to the time they were publiſhed, 


1 N 2 Corelli, 
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Corelli, were become faſhionable, threw him into ſuch a ſtate of 
melancholy and chagrin, as was thought, ſaid Geminiani, to have 
haſtened his death.” 

This account of Corelli's journey to Naples is not a mere per- 
ſonal anecdote, as it throws a light upon the comparative ſtate of 
Muſic at Naples and at Rome in Corelli's time, and exhibits a 
curious contraſt between the fiery genius of the Neapolitans, and 


the meek, timid, and gentle character of Corelli, ſo analagous to 
the ſtyle of his Muſic. 


In 1712, his concertos were publiſhed in a beautiful edition, 
engraved at Amſterdam by Eſtienne Roger and Michael Charles le 
Cene, and dedicated to John William, prince palatine of the Rhine; 
but, alas! the author ſurvived the publication of this admirable 
work but fix weeks; the dedication bearing date at Rome the 3d 
day of December 1712, and he died on the 18th of January 1713. 

He was buried in the church of the Rotunda or Pantheon, in 
the firſt chapel on the left hand of the entrance of that beautiful 
temple, where a monument, with a marble buſt on it, was erected 
to his memory, near that of the great painter Raphael, by Philip 
William, count palatine of the Rhine, under the care of Cardinal 
Ottoboni ; on which is the following inſcription. : 


D.- OM; 
ARCHANGELLIO CORELLIO A FUSIGNANDO 
PHILIPPI WILLELMI COMITIS PALATINI RHENY 
s. R. I, PRINCIPIS AC ELECTORIS 
BENEFICENTIA 
MARCHIONI DE LADENSBURG 
QUOD EXIMIIS ANIMI DOTIBUS 
ET INCOMPARABILI IN MUSICIS MODULIS PERITIA 
SUMM1S PONTIFICIBUS APPRIME CARUS 
ITALIZ ATQUE EXTERIS NATIONIBUS ADMIRATIONI FUERIT 
| INDULGENTE CLEMENTE XI P. o. M. 
PETRUS CARDINALIS OTTOBONUS s. R. E. vic. CAM. 
ET GALLIARUM PROTECTOR 
| LYRISTI CELEBERRIMO | 
INTER FAMILIARES SUOS JAM DIU ADSCITO 
EJUS NOMEN IMMORTALITATI COMMENDATURUS 
do. „ 
VIXIT ANNOS LIX, MENS x. DIES xx. 
'®BLIIT IV, ID, JANUARII ANNO $AL, MDCCXIIT, 
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During many years after his deceaſe, there was a kind of com- 
memoration of this admirable muſician in the Pantheon, by a 
folemn ſervice, conſiſting of pieces ſelected from his own works, 
and performed by a numerous band, on the anniverſary of his funeral. 
A ſolemnity which continued as long as his immediate ſcholars 
ſurvived, to conduct and perform in it. The late Mr. Wiſeman, 
who arrived at Rome before the diſcontinuance of this laudable 
cuſtom, aſſured me that his works uſed to be performed, on 
this occaſion, in a flow, firm, and diſtinct manner, juſt as they 
were written, without changing the paſſages. in the way of embel- 
liſhment. And this, it is probable, was the way in which Corelli 
himſelf uſed to play them. 

Of the private life and moral character of this compoſer, little 
new information can now be acquired or expected; but of we may 
judge of his equanimity and natural diſpoſition by the mildneſs, 


ſweetneſs, and even tenor of his muſical ideas, his temper muſt 


have endeared him to all his acquaintance, as much as his talents. 
Indeed, the account that is given, of his dying worth . 6000, 
beſides a valuable collection of pictures, and bequeathing them all 
to his patron Cardinal Ottoboni, does more honour to his parſimony 
and gratitude, than judgment; a muſician leaving money to a car- 
dinal, while he had a relation or neceſſitous friend in the world, 
ſeems to favour more of vanity than true generoſity. And the 
cardinal, himſelf, manifeſted his opinion of this bequeſt, by keeping 
only the pictures, and diſtributing the reſt of Corelli's effects 
among his poor relations, to whom they naturally appertained. 
To attempt to give a character here of Corelli;s compoſitions, 
which have been fo long heard and univerſally admired, may to 
many of my readers appear wholly uſeleſs ; yet as they are thrown 
afide as antiquated lumber by ſome, and regarded as models of per- 
fection by others, my wiſh to rank each mulician in his true place, 
with equity and fairneſs, inclines me to make a few reflexions on. 
the genius and works of this maſter, before I quit the ſubject. . 
As Corelli originally tiled the ſecond and fourth opera of his 
ſonatas, Balletti da Camera, from the dancing and familiar move- 
| ments. 
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ments contained in them; the firſt and third ſet, from their gravity 
of ſtyle and movement, may be called Sonate da Chiz/a. The fame 
diſtinction may be made with propriety in his concertos, and even 
ſolos ; the firſt eight of the former, and fix of the latter, being 
much more ſolemn and eccleſiaſtical than the reſt. 

With regard to the intrinſic worth of his four books of ſonatas 
at preſent, notwithſtanding the exquiſite pleaſure they may have 


afforded myſelf and others of my age, during youth, it is very much 
diminiſhed by the general improvement of melody, knowledge of 
the bow, and boldneſs of modulation, which have freed invention 


from former ſhackles, and generated new ideas and effects. Indeed, 


during the time of Corelli, and long after, every one who knew the 


mechanical laws of harmony, however ignorant of the violin, ſet 
about compoſing ſonatas, ſolos, and concertos, for it; but the 

eat maſters of that inſtrument, whoſe genius and invention have 
kept pace with their hand, have now nearly cruſhed all ſuch infipid 
and impotent attempts. 

Corelli's Solos, as a claſſical book for forming the hand of a young 
practitioner on the violin, has ever been regarded as a moſt uſeful 
and valuable work, by the greateſt maſters of that inſtrument. I 
was told by Mr. Wiſeman at Rome, that when he firſt arrived in 
that city, about twenty years after Corelli's deceaſe, he was inform- 
ed by ſeveral perſons who had been acquainted with him, that his 
opera quinta, on which all good ſchools for the violin have been 
ſince founded, coſt him three years to reviſe and correct. Tartini 
formed all his ſcholars on theſe ſolos; and Signor Giardini has 
told me, that of any two pupils of equal age and diſpoſition, if 
the one was to begin his ſtudies by Corelli, and the other by Ge- 
miniani, or any other eminent maſter whatever, he is ſure that the 
firſt would become the beſt performer. 

The Concertos of Corelli ſeem to have withſtood all the attacks 
of time and faſhion with more firmneſs than any of his other works. 
The harmony is ſo pure, ſo rich, and fo grateful ; the parts are fo 
clearly, Judiciouſly, and ingeniouſly diſpoſed ; and the effe& of the 


they 
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preclude” all criticiſm, and make us forget that there is any other 
Muſic of the fame kind exiſting. 

Geminiani, according to my friend's memorandums, whence an 
extract has already becn given, aſſerted that © Corelli availed him- 
ſelf much of the compoſitions of other maſters, particularly of the 
mafſles in which he played at Rome (c); that he acquired much 
from Lulli, particularly the method of modulating in the lega- 
tura (4), and from Bononcini's famous Camilla.“ 

Geminiani's character of Corelli, upon the whole, ſeems very 
juſt : he ſaid, that his merit was not depth of learning, like 
that of Aleſſandro Scarlatti; nor great fancy, or rich invention in 
melody or harmony; but a nice ear and moſt delicate taſte, which 
led him to telect the molt pleaſing harinonies and melodies, and to 
conſtruct the parts ſo as to produce the moſt delightful effect 
upon the ear.” At the time of Corelli's greateſt reputation, Ge- 
miniani aſked Scarlatti what he thought of hun; who anſwered, 
that © he found nothing greatly to admire in his compoſition, but 
was extremely ſtruck with the manner in which he played his 
concertos, and his nice management of his band, the uncommon 
accuracy of whoſe performance,. gave the concertos an amazing 
effect; and that, even to the eye as well as the ear :” for, con- 
tinued Geminiani, Corelli regarded it as eſſential to the enſemole 
of a band, that their bows thould all move exactly together, all 
up, or all down; to that at his rehearſals, which conſtantly pre- 

(c ) With theſe maſſes Tamunacquainted; in which there is a great reſemblance: to a 


but I find frequent imitations of the more movement in a cantata which was ſet by 
natural paſſag:s of Scarlatti, particularty Scarlatti in 17-4, eight years prior to the 


in the beautiful adagioof his eighth concerto, publication of Corelli's concertos, 


es CCI 


” 


| -(d) This was not very intelligible. Nor does the charge appear 
Lulli has made but little uſe of the /egatufa. 
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ceded every public performance of his concertos, he would im- 
mediately ſtop the band if he diſcovered one irregular bow.“ 

There ſeems ſome juſtice in Geminiani's opinion, that Corelli's 
continual recourſe to certain favourite paſſages betrays a want of 
reſource, They were ſo many bar reſts for his invention. All the 
varieties of Corelli harmony, modulation, and melody, might per- 
haps be compriſed in a narrow compaſs. The muſical index to his 
works would not be long. 

Indeed, Corelli was not the inventor of his own favourite ſtyle, 
though it was greatly poliſhed and perfected by him. Torelli's 
concertos, though poſthumous, were publiſhed three years before 
thoſe of Corelli ; and we know not how long they had been 
compoled, or how often performed, previous to publication. 

For a model of his graver ſonatas in the firſt and third ſet, he 
certainly had thoſe of Baſſani in his mind; and for the lighter 
ſort, he had many models. His ſolos ſeem drawn from his own 
ſource more entirely than any of his other productions. 

There was little or no melody in inſtrumental Mufic before 
Corelli's time. And though he has much more grace and elegance 
in his cantilena than his predeceſſors, and flow and folemn move- 
ments abound ; yet true pathetic and impaſſioned - melody and 
modulation, ſeem wanting -in all his works. He ſeems to have 
been gifted with no uncommon powers of execution ; yet, with 
all his purity and ſimplicity, he condeſeended to aim at difficulty, 
and manifeſtly did all he could in rapidity of finger and bow, in 
the Jong unmeaning allegros of firſt, third, and fixth ſolos; 
where, for two whole pages ny chords are broken 
into common diviſions, all of one kindand colour, which nothin 
but the playing with great velocity and neatneſs could ever render 
tolerable. But like ſome characters and indecorous ſcenes in our 
beſt old plays, theſe have been long omitted in performance. 

Indeed, his knowledge of the powers of the bow, in varying the 
expreſſion of the ſame notes, was very much limited. Veracini 
and Tartini greatly extended theſe powers; and I well remember 
my pleaſure and. aſtoniſhment in hearing CO in a ſolo that 


S he 
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he performed at the oratorio, 17695 play an air at the end of it 
with variations, in which, by repeating each ſtrain with different 
bowing, without changing a ſingle note in the melody, he gave it 
all the effect and novelty of a new variation of the paſſages. 

However, if we recollect that ſome of Corelli's works are now 


more than a hundred years old, we ſhall wonder at their grace and 


elegance; which can only be accounted for on the principle of eaſe 
and ſimplicity. Purcell, who compoſed for ignorant and clumſy 
performers, was obliged to write down all the faſhionable graces 
and embelliſhments of the times, on which account, his Muſic ſoon 
became obſolete and old faſhibned; whereas the plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity of Corelli have given longevity to his works, which can 
always be moderniſed by a judicious performer, with very few 
changes or eEmbelliſhinents. - And, indeed, Corelli's productions 
continued longer i in unfading favour in England than in his own 
country, or in any other part of Europe; and have ſince only given 
way to the more fanciful compoſitions of the two Martini's, Za- 
netti, Campioni, Giardini, Abel, Schwindl, Boccherini, Stamitz, 
Haydn, and Pleyel. 

After the publication of Corelli s Works, the violin ſeems to 
have increaſed in favour all over Europe. There was hardly a 
town in Italy, about the beginning of the preſent century, where 
ſome diſtinguiſhed performer on that inſtrument did not reſide : as 
CosTANnNTINo CLARI, an admirable compoſer of vocal duets and 
trios, at Piſa; FRancesco VERACINI, already mentioned, at 
Florence; GiRoL AMO LAURENTY, at Bologna; ANTONIO VI- 
ALI, at Modena; 'Cos1Mo PERELL1, and FR'axCEsco CLAMP, 
at Maſſa Carrara; LouBARDI at Lucca; VisconT1, at Cre- 
mona; MARTINO BITT1, at Florence; GiacoPino DI PisTola, 
at Piſtoia; and /M1cutre MasciTTI, at Naples. Theſe all 
publiſhed Muſic, of ſome kind or other, for the violin, as may be 
ſeen 1 in the Dutch catalogues, and in Walther's [Muſical Dictionary. 

To theſe may be added Nicora Cosi, Romano, of whom 
aha: is a mezzotinto print, by J. Smith, from Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. This muſician was in England 1702, when he publiſhed 
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Twelve Solos, in long quarto, which he dedicated to the Duke of 
Bedford, by whom he had been patroniſed at Rome. The folos 
have conſiderable merit, for the time. It appears, however, that 
he was of Corelli's ſchool, and had ſeen his opera quinta, publiſhed 
in 1700. The print is dated 1706, and dedicated to Lord Balti- 
more, with Latin encomiaſtic verſes on Coſimo, who appears a 
young man, in ſpite of the immenſe peruque through which he is 
peeping. The ſolos are finely engraved on copper in the Dutch 
manner, and were probably printed in Holland. | 

FRANCESCANTONIo, BUoNPORT1, a nobleman of the city of 
Trent, publiſhed between the year 1702 and 1714, ten different 
works, chietly for violins. - | 

But beſides theſe, of whom little is known in England, G1UsEPPE 
MATT EGG ALBERT, firſt violin of the church of St. Petronio, of 


Bologna, where Torelli, Laurenti, and Baſſani had been before, 


publiſhed, in 1713, Ten Concertos, in fix Parts, for Violins ;. and 
a few years after, Twelve Sinfonie à 4. Theſe being flight and 
ealy, were much played in England, about fifty years ago, particu- 
larly in provincial concerts. As were the concertos of AL RINONI 
and TESSARINI, for the ſame reaſon. 

TomMMaso ALBINONI, of Venice, who has been already men- 
tioned, as the compoſer of thirty-three operas for that city between 
the year 1694 and 17 30, being an excellent performer on the violin, 
publiſhed in the beginning of the preſent century, beſides feveral 
vocal productions, nine different works for inſtruments, chiefly 
concertos and ſonatas for violins, with: which, in ſpeaking of con- 
certos the tenor is underſtood, and in both concertos and ſonatas, 
the violoncello, Caldara publiſhed about the year 1722, two ſets 
of ſonatas for two violins and baſe, in the firſt ſet of which the: 
violoncello was ob/igato ; whence it has been imagined; by Wal- 


ther, who never ſaw them any more than, myſelf, that the violon- 


cello was Caldara's particular inſtrument. 

CARLo TESSARINA, a violiniſt of Rimini, publiſhed | my Holland: 
twelve concertos for a violino principale, with two. hence, woletzas, 
woloncello, and baſſo continuo. ka 

6 But 


ene 


But the moſt popular compoſer for the violin, as well as player 
on that inſtrument, during theſe times, was Don Ax roNIO Vi- 


bu maeſtro di capella of the Conſervatorio della Pietz, at 


Venice; who, beſides ſixteen operas which he ſet for the Venetian 
theatres, and ſeveral others for different parts of Italy, between the 
year 1714 and 1737, publiſhed eleven different works for inſtru- 
ments, of which a liſt is given in Walther, without including his 
pieces called S7ravaganze, which among flaſhy players, whoſe 
chief merit was rapid execution, occupied the higheſt place of fa- 

ur. His Cuckoo Concerto, during my youth, was the wonder 
and delight of all frequenters of country concerts; and M vodcock, 
one of the Hereford waits, was ſent for far and near to perform it. 
If acute and rapid tones are evils, Vivaldi has much of the fin to 
anſwer for (e). His title of Nan was derived from his clerical cha- 
racter. It is very uſual, favs Mr. Wright in his Travels 
through Italy, from 1720 to 1722, to i fee prieſts play in the 
orcheſtra-. The famous Vivaldi, whom they call the Prete Roſſo, 
very well known among us for h e Was a topping man 
among them at Venice.“ | 

Albinoni, Alberti, Teflarini, and Vivaldi are, however, clafled 
among the light and irregulat troops; the Roman ſchool, formed 
by Corelli, having produced the greateſt performers and compoſers 
for the violin which _ could boaſt during the firſt fifty years of 
the preſent century. 

GEMINIANL, one ofithe moſt diſtinguiſhed aki ſcholars, having 
0 here in 1714, the year after Corelli's dgeeate, and ſpent the 
chief part of his ſubſequent life. in this kingdom, will have an 
honourable niche aſſigned him in that part of my work where the 
muſical tranſactions of our own country, 4n which he had any 
concern;-are:irecorded.' 50 IL 

LoxeEnzo'Somrs,” maeſtro di capella ito the King of Sardinia, 
wasregarded in Italy as of Corelli's ſchool, a little moderniſed, after 


(e) Geminiani uſed to claim the inven - the Italians aſcribed it to Vivaldi; and other 
tion of the half - ſnift on the violin, and he to the elder Mateis, who came hither in 


probably . brought it to e, but King William's time. 
| 3 O 2 | the 
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the model of Vivaldi. He printed at Rome, in 1722, his Opera 
prima di Sonate a Violino, e Violoncello, 0 Cembalo, which are very 
much in the ſtyle of Corelli; ſome of them with double ſtopt 
fugues, like thoſe of his model, and ſome without. He was re- 
garded as one of the greateſt maſters of his inſtrument of his time ; 
but his chief profeſſional honour is the —— formed among his 
ſcholars ſuch a performer as GI¹ARDINI. en was likewiſe 
another of his pupils. V. | 20 

We are now arrived at the admirible 3 TAnTI RI. 
who was ſo ambitious of being thought a follower of Corelli's 
precepts and principles, that after his own reputation was at its 
zenith, he refuſed to teach any other Muſic to his diſciples, till, 
they had ſtudied the Opera guinta, or Solo's, of Corelli. Pasqua- 
LiNo BiN1, one of his favourite ſcholars,” by that means became 
nearly as good a player as himſelf. The late Mr. Wiſeman, of 
Rome, acquainted me, that, by the recommendation of Tartini, he 
took leſſons of Bini, himſelf, in the year 1738. He had often 
heard Tartini, and aſſured me, that of all the players he ever re- 
membered, his adagio was the moſt cantabile and divine: happy. 
was the ſcholar, cried he, who could catch any particle of his 
manner | which ſeemed a ſupernatural gift. He formed the greateſt 
ſchool that the muſical world had ever known.” Among the 
principal of his diſciples, he named Paſquale Bini, of Pefaro ; 
Paolo Alberghi, of Faenza ; and Pietro Nardini, of Florence. M. 
Pagen of Paris, and Cherminati of Lyons, were likewiſe his ſcholars, 
as were ſeveral eminent performers in Germany. Theſe likewiſe 
formed ſcholars of great abilities, which contributed to ſpread his 
reputation and manner of playing all over Europe. Nazzari, of 
Venice, was the pupil of Cherminate ; Catena di Urbino, of Alber- 
gati ; and Manfredi, of Nardini. FERRARI, of Cremona, was 
the immediate ſcholar of Tartini ; but afterwards formed a ſtyle of 
his own, with the addition of the ſons harmonzques and long paſ- 
ſages, all” ottava. 

Tartini's firſt maſter was an obſcure muſician of the name of 
Giulio di Terni, who afterwards changed places with Tartini, and 


became 
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became his ſcholar. This circumſtance Mr. Wiſeman had from 
Tartini himſelf, who uſed to ſay that he ſtudied very little till after 
he was thirty years of age. He changed his ſtyle in 1744, from 
extreme difficult, to graceful and expreſſive. 

His favourite ſcholars were Paſqualino Bini and Nardini. Bini 
was recommended to him at the age of fifteen, by Cardinal Oli- 
vieri; and finding him not only a youth of a happy diſpoſition for 
Muſic, but of excellent morals, he had a very great affection for 
him. This young muſician practiſed with ſuch aſſiduity, that in 
three or four years time, he vanquiſhed the moſt difficult of Tar- 
tini's compoſitions, and played them with greater force than the 
author himſelt. When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, his patron, 
Cardinal Olivicti, took him to Rome, where he aſtoniſhed all the 
profeſſors by his performance, particularly MonTANART, at that 
time the principal pertormer on the violin at Rome; and it was 
generally. believed, that Montanari was ſo mortified by the {uperiority 
of his talents, that he died of grief. 

Paſqualino having been informed that Tartini had changed his 
ſtyle and. taſte in playing, returned to Padua, where he placed him- 
ſelf for another year under that excellent and worthy maſter ; at 
the end of which period, ſo intenſe had been his application, that 
he played with a certainty and expreſſion which were wonderful. 
It was after his return to Rome that Tartini recommended Mr. 
Wiſeman to him as a ſcholar, in the preciſe following words, 
which will ſerve as a ſpecimen of this great maſter's modeſt and 
ingenuous dif] poſition : 10 4 mando a un mio ſcolare che ſuona piu 
di me, e me ne glorio per eſſere un angelo di coſtume e religigſo. I 
recommend him (Mr. Wiſeman) to a ſcholar who plays better 
than myſelf, and I am proud of it, as he is an angel in religion and 
morals.” A character which, Mr. Wiſeman aſſured me, was 
exactly conformable to truth. 

Of Tartini's life and works, many particulars, which I collected 
at Padua immediately after his deceaſe, are given in my Italian 
Tour, or account of The preſent State of Muſic in France and Italy; 
and I ſhould with pleaſure add many more, if I was not feartul of 

tiring 
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tiring readers leſs intereſted about him than myſelf ; ſome, how- 
ever, I cannot reſiſt relating, as due to his merit and character. 

Giuſeppe Tartini was born at Pirano, in the province of Iſtria, 
in April 1692. His father having been a great benefactor to the 
cathedral church at Parenzo, had been ennobled in reward for his 
piety. Giuſeppe was intended for the law, but mixing Muſic with 
his other ſtudies during the courſe of his education, it ſoon grew 
too powerful for the reſt, and tyranniſed over the whole circle of 
ſiſter ſciences, This is not ſo ſurpriſing as another ſtrong propen- 
ſity, which during his youth occupied his attention very much; 
which was /encing, an art that was not likely to become neceſſary 
to the ſafety or honour of a man of ſo pious and pacific a diſpoſi- 
tion, in a civil employment; and yet he is ſaid to have equalled 
in this art even the maſter from whom he received inſtructions. 
In 1710, he was ſent to the univerſity of Padua to purſae his 
ſtudies as a civilian ; but before he was twenty, having married 
without the conſent of his parents, they wholly abandoned him, 
and obliged him to wander about in ſearch of an afylum ; which, 
after many hardſhips, he found in a convent at Aſſiſi, where he 
was received by a monk his relation, who, commiſerating his miſ- 
fortunes, let him remain there till ſomething better could be done 
for him. Here he practiſed the violin to keep off melancholy 
reflections ; but being diſcovered on a great feſtival in the orcheſtra 
of the 1 of the convent by the accident of a remarkable high 
wind, which forcing open the doors of the church ble w aſide the 
curtain of the orcheſtra and expoſed all the performers to the ſight 
of the congregation; when being recogniſed by a Paduan acquaint- 
ance, differences were accommodated, and he ſettled with his wife 
at Venice for ſome time. This lady, indeed, was of the Xantippe 
kind, and being himſelf very Socratic in wiſdom, virtue, and pa- 
tience, her reign was unmoleſted by any domeſtic war, or oppoſi- 
tion to her ſupremacy. 

While he was at Venice, the celebrated Veracini arrived in that city, 
whoſe performance awakened an extraordigary emulation in Tartini, 


who, though he had been thought to have a powerful hand, had 


never 
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never heard a great player before, or conceived it poſſible for the bow 
to have ſuch varied powers of energy and expreſſion. He therefore 
quitted Venice; the next day, and went to Ancona,. in order to 
ſtudy the uſe of the bow in more tranquility, and with more con- 
venience than at Venice, as he had a place aſſigned him in the 
opera orcheſtra of that city. 

This happened in the year 1714, the year in which he diſcovered 
the, phenomenon of the third ſound. It was here too, and in the 
carnival of the ſame. year, that he heard and perceived the extra- 
ordinary effects of a piece of ſimple recitative, which he mentions 
in his Trattato di Mujica. It was during his refidence at Ancona, 
that, by diligent ſtudy and practice, he acquired ſuflicient abilities 
and reputation to be invited, in 1721, to the place of firſt violin, and 
maſter of the band in the celebrated church of St. Anthony of Padua. 

By this time, his fame was ſo extended that he had repeated 
invatations from Paris and London to viſit thoſe capitals ; but by 
a ſingular devotion and attachment to his patron ſaint, to whom he 
conſecrated himſelt and his inſtrument, he declined entering into 
any other ſervice. 

By the year 1728, he had made many excellent ſcholars, and 
formed a ſchool, or method of practice, for the ſtudents on the 
violin, that was celebrated all over Europe, and which increaſed in 
fame to the end of his life. 

The author of the compendium of his life //) informs us that 
his firſt book of ſolos was engraved at Amſterdam 1734; the ſe- 
cond at Rome 1745, and that he produced above two hundred of 
theſe compoſitions, which. were handed about in manuſcript by 
the curious; but does not ſeem to know that nine or ten books 
of Tartini's ſolos were printed at Paris, of which I am in poſſeſſion 
of opera third, ſixth, ſeventh, and ninth, belides the two books 
printed in England, amounting to. upwards of fifty ſolos, excluſive 
of manuſcripts. | 

Of his concertos, which likewiſe amount to two hundred, this 
author gives a very unſatisfactory account ; he ſays that. a ſurrep- 
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titious copy of two ſets having firſt appeared in Holland, he would 


never own them. The firſt fix ſeem to have been compoſed in his 
firſt manner before he changed his ſtyle; and I find them men- 
tioned in Dutch catalogues before the year 1740. The ſecond 
fix are more modern, and were manifeſtly compoſed in his ſecond and 
beſt manner, after the year 1744, when he 1s faid to have changed 
his ſtyle. They were collected, as Le Cene confeſſes, from dif- 
ferent people who had obtained copies from the author, and there 
ſeems not the leaſt doubt of their being genuine. 

Though Tartini's compoſitions always afforded me great plea- 
ſure, and were never obliterated from my memory, yet as they are 
now as much laid afide as thoſe of Baſſani or Locatelli, I thonght 
it right to give them a reviſion before I ventured my ſentiments 
concerning their merit. 

Tartini, on a recent examination of his works, ſeems, to my 
feelings and conceptions, to have had a larger portion of merit as 
a mere inſtrumental compoſer than any other author who flou- 
riſhed during the firſt fifty or ſixty years of the 'preſent century. 
Though he made Corelli his model in the purity of his harmony, 
and ſimplicity of his modulation, he greatly ſurpaſſed that compoſer 
in the fertility and originality of his invention ; not only in the 
ſubjects of his melodies, but in the truly cantabile manner of treat- 
ing them. Many of his adagios want nothing but words to be 
excellent pathetic opera ſongs. His allegros are ſometimes diffi- 
cult; but the paſſages fairly belong to the inſtrument for which 
they were compoſed, and were ſuggeſted by his conſummate know- 
ledge of the finger-board, and powers of the bow. He certainly 
repeats his paſſages, and adheres to his original motivo, or theme, 
too much, for the favourite deſultory ſtyle of the preſent times ; 
but it muſt be allowed that by his delicate ſelection and arrange- 
ment of notes, his paſſages are always good ; play them quick or 
play them flow, they never ſeem unmeaning or fortuitous. 

Indeed, as a harmoniſt, he was perhaps more truly ſcientific than 
any other compoſer of his time, in the clearneſs, character, and 
preciſion of his baſes ; which were never caſual, or the effect of 


habit 
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habit or auricular prejudice and expectation, but learned, judicious, 
and certain. And yet, with all my partiality for his ſtyle, talents, 
and abilities, as well as veneration for his principles and character, 
Imuſt, in juſtice to others, own, that though the adagio and ſolo- 
playing, in general, of his ſcholars are exquiſitely poliſhed and ex- 
preſſive, yet it ſeems as if that energy, fire, and freedom of bow, which 
modern ſymphonies and orcheſtra-playing require; were wanting. It 
is now (1788) eighteen years finge I viſited Italy, and gave my opi- 
nions of what then ſubſiſted, with all the fairneſs and freedom 
poſſible z but ſince that time, the productions of Boccherini, 
Haydn, Pleyel, Vanhal, and others, have occaſioned ſuch a revo- 
lution in violin-muſic, and playing, by the fertility and boldneſs 
of their invention, that compoſitions which were then generally 
thought full of ſpirit and fire, appear now totally tame and infipid, 

This admirable muſician and worthy man died the 26th of Fe- 
bruary 1770, to the great regret of the inhabitants of the city of 
Padua, where he had reſided near fifty years, and where he was not 
only regarded as its chief and moſt attractive ornament, but philo- 
lopher, ſaint, and ſage. 

As Tartini, beſides his practical execellence, deſervedly merits a 
place among the ingenious theoriſts of the preſent age, we ſhall 
reſerve the conſideration of his writings on the art for another part 
of this work. 

| Francesco MARIA VERACINI, and Tartini, his cotemporary, 
were regarded as the greatelt maſters of their inſtrument that had 
ever appeared ; and their abilities were not merely confined to the 
excellence of their performance, but extended to compoſition, 4n 
which they both manifeſted great genius and ſcience. Bat what-. 
ever reſemblance there may have been in the profeſſional 1kill of 
theſe two maſters, it was impoſlible for any two men to be more 
diflimilar in diſpoſition : Tartini was ſo humble and timid, that he 
was never happy but in obſcurity; while Veracini was ſo fooliſhly 
vain-glorious: woes. Thane to boaſt that there was but one God, and 
one Veracim. 
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Being at Lucca at the time of Ja Peſta della Croce, which is cele- 
brated every year on the 14th of September, when it is cuſtomary 
for the principal profeſſors of Italy, vocal and inſtrumental, to: 
meet, Veracini entered his name for a ſolo concerto ; but when 


he went into the choir, in order to take poſſeſſion of the princi- | 


pal place, he found-it already occupied by Padre Girolamo Lau- 
renti, of Bologna; who not knowing him, as he had been ſome 
years in Poland, aſked him wherg he was going ? Veracini an- 
{wered, to the place of firſt violin, Laurenti then told him, that 
he had been always engaged to fill that poſt himſelf ; but that it 
he wiſhed to play a concerto, either at veſpers, or during high 
maſs, he ſhould have a place aſſigned him. Veracini, with great 
contempt and indignation, turned his back on him, and went to- 
the loweſt place in the orcheſtra, In the act or part of the ſervice 
in which Laurenti performed his concerto, Veracihi did not play 
a note, but liſtened with great attention, And being called upon, 
would not play a concerto, but defired the hoary old father 
would let him play a ſolo at the bottom of the choir, deſiring, 
Lanzetti, the violoncelliſt of Turin, to accompany him ; when he 
played in ſuch a manner as to extort an e viva! in the public 
church. And whenever he was about to make a cloſe, he turned 
to Laurenti, and called out: Cos? ſi ſuona per fare il primo violins < 
* this is the way to play the firſt fiddle.” Many filly ſtories of 
this Kind are handed about Italy concerning the captice and arro- 


gance of this performer, who was uſually qualified with the title 
of Capo pazzs. | A& 


,  Veracini would give leſſons to no one except a nephew, who died 


young. The only maſter he had himſelf in his youth, was his uncle, 
Antonio Veracini, of Florence; but by travelling all over Europe 
he formed a ſtyle of playing peculiar to himſelf, Beſides being. 
in the ſervice of the King of Poland, he was a conſiderable time at 
difterent courts of Germany, and twice in England, where, during, 
the time of Farinelli, he compoſed ſeveral operas (g). I ſaw and 


(g) Adriano, in the winter of 1735 and 1736, had a run of twelve nights. L' Erxrore 
& Solawone, 1744, in which Monticelli bend. w?) a 
heard 


| 
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heard him perform in the year 1745, at Hickford's room, where, 
though in years, he led the band at a benefit concert for Jozzi, the 
ſecond finger at the opera, in ſuch a bold and maſterly manner as 1 
had never heard before. Jozzi, beſides being an opera finger, was 
| likewiſe a celebrated performer on the harpſichord; and executed 
at his benefit ſeveral of Alberti's leſſons, which he paſſed for his 
own, with a neatneſs and preciſion that were quite new in England 
at that time. Soon after this, Veracini was ſhipwrecked, and loft 
his two famous Steiner violins, thought to have been the beſt in 
the world, and all his effects. He uſed to call one of his violins 
St. Peter, and the other St. Paul. 

As a compoſer he had certainly a great ſhare of whim and ca- 
price, but he built his freaks on a good foundation, being an excel- 
lent contrapuntiſt. The peculiarities in his performance were his 
bow-hand, his ſhake, his learned arpeggios, and a tone ſo loud and 
clear, that it could be diſtinctly heard e che moſt numerous 
band of a church or theatre. 

Veracini and Vivaldi had the honour of being thought mad for 
attempting in their works and performance what many a ſober 
gentleman has ſince done uncenſured; but both theſe muſicians 
happening to be gifted with more fancy and more hand than their 
neighbours, were thought inſane; as friar Bacon, for ſu Prior Fon, 
was thought a magician, and Galileo a heretic, 10 
Among the violin players of the old ſchool, it would be aol 
not to beſtow a few words on my late friend EM AN DN BAR. 
BELLA, of Naples. Of this aggeeable artiſt's muſical abilities anf 
ſingularities of character, an account has been given in, my; Italian 
Tour, where I have confeſſed my obligations to him for much uſę- 
ful information concerning the muſical cſtablithments at Naples, parr 
ticularly the conſervatorios, and for liſts of the principal maſters and 
ſcholars of thoſe eminent muſical ſeminaries. Beſides the intelligence 
with which he favoured me in that city relative to my muſical 
enquiries, in converſation, and in dictating anſwers to my queſtions 
' while I wrote them down, he correſponded with me in London, and 
continued, till the time of his death, communicating to me, by letter, 
pe (hs 7 SIT. : 3P 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral other particulars of the Neapolitan ſchool, 'a conſiderable 
time after my return to England; and among other things com- 
plied with my requeſt of giving me an account of his own muſi- 
cal education, of which, as it is ſhort and charaQurilite, I ſhall 
here inſert a tranſlation, 

© EMANUELE BARBEEL A had the biotin placed in his Wd 
when he was only ſix years and a half old, by his father, Franceſco 
Barbella. After his father's deceafe he took leſſons of Angele 
Zaga, till the arrival of Paſqualino Bini, a ſcholar of Tartini, in 
Naples, under whom he ſtudied for a conſiderable time, and then 
worked by himſelf. His firſt inſtructor in counterpoint was 
Michele Gabbalone; but this maſter dying, he ſtudied compoſition 
under the inſtructions of Leo, till the time of his death; and plea- 
fantly adds: Non per queſto, Barbella, ® un vero gſino ele non cd 
niente: Let, notwithſtanding theſe ARTE. ih Barbell i 1s a mere 
aſs, who knows nothing.” 

This modeſt ingenious muſician, and true follower of Tartini's 
principles, died at Naples 1773. And as a ſmall memento, I _ 
on the following plates, infert a Tinna nonna, or Lullaby, of 
his compoſition, which he was famous for playing among his 
particular friends; for though he ſeemed never to have had ſufficient 
force to lead. an orcheſtra, his tone and manner were marvellouſly 
ſweet and pleaſing in a room, even without any other accompani- 
ment than the drone-baſe of an open ſtring. His worthy diſciple, 
Signor Raimondi, with more force in public, has the ſame Ones 
beſs of tone and temper, in private. | 

At the end of Barbella's Tinna Nonna, the mites reader will 
find Tartini's notation of the Aria du Taſſo, as ſung by the Gon- 
dolieri at Venice; with an Aria Leceſe, by Leo. 
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in eon 973 
The celebrated PIETRO LocATELL1, of Bergamo, Who was 
long reſident in Holland, had more hand, caprice, and fancy, than 


any violiniſt of his time. He was a voluminous compoſer of Muſic 


that excites more ſurpriſe than pleaſure. 

KerkARI, who died young in his way to England, is one of 
the few great performers on the violin, of my own time, whom I 
have not heard. Fame was loud in his praiſe, and by the ſolos he 
compoſed, * of which two books were printed in London, he 
ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of a powerful hand, and to have been 
by no means deficient in genius for compoſition. 

BAT TISTA SAN MARTINI, of Milan, though the violin does 


* 


not ſeem to have been his inſtrument, produced for it an incredible 


number of ſpirited and agreeable compoſitions, between the year 


1740 and 1770, when I ſaw him at Milan; at which time he was 


maeſtro di capella to more than half the churches in that city, for 


which he furniſhed maſſes upon all the great feſtivals. He was 
brother to the celebrated player on the hautbois, whoſe performance 


and compoſitions were ſo long and ſo juſtly admired in London. 


BoccHERINI, who is ſtill living at Madrid, and whoſe inſtru- 
ment is the violoncello, though he writes but little at preſent, has 


perhaps ſupplied the performers on bowed-inſtruments and lovers 


of Muſic with more excellent compoſitions than any maſter of the 
preſent age, except Haydn. His ſtyle is at once bold, maſterly, 
and elegant. There are movements in his works, of every ſtyle, . 


and in the true genius of the inſtruments for which he writes, that 


place him high in rank among the greateſt maſters who have ever 


written for the violin or violoncello. There is perhaps no inſtru- 


mental Muſic more ingenious, elegant, and pleafing, than his quin- 
tets; in which, invention, grace, modulation, and good taſte, . 
conſpire to render them, when well executed, a treat for the moſt 


refined hearers and critical judges of muſical compoſition. - 


GIARDINI having reſided upwards of thirty years in England, 
a tribute to his great abilities will be given elſewhere, in relating 


the. muſical nen, of our awn country. 
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Of the Progreſs of Muſic in GERMAN during the Seventeenth 
Century. 


HE number of muſicians who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 

this extenſive empire, during the laſt century, is ſo great, 
that a dry indiſcriminate liſt of their names, only, would fill ſeveral 
pages. But as the works of many of them are irrecoverably loſt, 
and their talents forgotten, even by their countrymen, I ſhall be- 
ſtow a niche in my work only to ſuch as extended their reputation 
beyond their native ſoil, and whoſe works and fame are not yet 
conſigned to oblivion. | 

The Lutheran religion, as well as the Roman Catholic, being 
favourable to ecclefiaſtical Muſic, and the princes of Germany 
great patrons of ſecular productions of the art, of all kinds, will 

account for the zeal and ſucceſs with which it has been cultivated 
and encouraged throughout the empire; in which, as Muſic in 
almoſt all the common ſchools of every city, town, and village, 
is a part of general education, every inhabitant of Germany, gifted 
with genius, has an opportunity afforded him of diſcovering and 
improving it in very early youth. 

The number, fize, and excellence of the organs erected in the 
churches of Germany, have conſequently been productive of great 
diligence and emulation in the organiſts; and as the paſſion for 
learned and polyphonic Muſic was not ſo early diſcountenanced by 
a partiality for ſimple melody in the cultivation of the muſical 


drama in this country as in Italy, the reign of harmony and fagde 
continued much longer uninterrupted. 


One of the moſt celebrated organiſis of Germany, during the 
carly part of the laſt century, according to Mattheſon (4) and Wal- 
ther (i), was JOHN KLEMME, in the ſervice of the Elector of 


(>) Crit. Mu/. Tom. I. p. 272. (i) Mufical Lexicon, in Artic. 
Saxony, 


Saxony, at whoſe expence he had had his muſical education. In 
1631 he publiſhed thirty-ſix fugues for the organ, after the man- 
ner of voluntaries. He was likewiſe author of ſpiritual madrigals, 
in German, for four, five, and ſix voices, and is in the liſt of the 
greateſt harmoniſts of his time. 

Joun Jacosy FRoOBERGER, organiſt to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. who in his youth had been ſent to Rome to ſtudy under 
the celebrated Freſcobaldi, was regarded about the middle of the 
laſt century, as the greateſt performer on the organ in Germany. 
He is much celebrated for his abilities by Kircher, who has in- 
ſerted a ſantaſia of his compoſition in his Mu/ſurgia (&), upon the 
hexachord ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, accommodated to the organ. Few 
of his compoſitions were publiſhed in his life time ; but, according 
to Walther, his pieces for keyed-inſtruments were till highly 
eſteemed among organiſts in 1732, and heard with admiration. 
Mr. Marpurg ſays, that his works will be always models for regular 
good fugues (1). His compoſitions for the harpſichord were pub- 
liſhed at Mayence, in 1696. And ſo late as 1714, the moſt im- 
portant of his works appeared, for the firſt time, at Frankfort on 
the Mayne (mn). 

About the year 1660, ANDREAs HAMMERSCHMIDT, born in 
Bohemia, and organiſt of Zittau, in Upper Luſatia, by his per- 
formance and compoſitions acquired great reputation, particularly 
by his motets, which during the laſt century, according to Scheiben, 
were ſung by authority in every church and ſchool (2). There is 
a long liſt of his publications in Walther, which are chiefly choral, 
and ſaid to have improved church Muſic ſo much, that on his 
tomb-ſtone he is called the glory of Germany. He died 1675, 

aged ſixty- four. 

Other celebrated organiſts and compoſers of the ſame period 
were SCUEIN, SCYEIT, SCHUTZ, KINDERMANN, SCHEIDE= 


) Tom. I. p. 465. b e famoſiſimo organiſta, Giov, 
(h Art dela Fugue. Berlin, 1756. Giacomo Froberger, per la prima wolta col 
(m) Diverſe ing 10% ine, rariſime & non lg mY mo ſiugio flampate. 

mai pid wifte curioſe partite, di Poccate, can- 8 Aufihüs; Leipſig, 715 

zene, ricercate, allemande, correntis ſarabande, p. 1 _ 

& title, as cimbali, organi, iftromenti, dal 
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N ANN, and REINCKE., This laſt arrived at the great age of a 
hundred, within a few months. In his younger days having been 
elected ſucceſſor to the famous Scheidemann, organiſt of It. Ca- 
tharine's church, in Hamburg, i is related that a muſician of Am- 
ſterdam having ſaid, that he muſt be ſuch a preſumptuous man 
who would venture to take his place, that he ſhould like to ſee 
him. Which ſpeech having been repeated to Reincke, he ſent 
him one of his compoſitions, with the following ſuperſcription : 
this is the portrait of the audacious man you ſo much wiſh to 
.ſee.” The Dutchman found ſo much genius and learning in this 
_ . compoſition, that he went to Hamburg purpoſely to hear him per- 
form on the organ, which having done, he would have kiſſed his - 
feet in teſtimony of the veneration with which his performance 
had impreſſed him. Wd 

At the latter end of the laſt century, there were ſeveral famous 

organiſts of the name of PACHELBEL ; of theſe, John, of Nu- 
.remberg, born 1651, is ſaid to have been the firſt who introduced 
the overture ſtyle into Germany. He was ſucceſſively organiſt 
of the principal cities of the empire, and greatly improved both 
vocal and inſtrumental church Muſic, by his numerous compoſi- 
tions; all which were ſtill held in great eſteem, according to 
Walther, in 1732, when he publiſhed his Dictionary. 

Joun HEnrRY BUTTSTETT, born 1666, a ſcholar of John 
Pachelbel, and organiſt of the principal church at Erfurt, the ca- 
pital of Thuringia, is numbered among the great organ- players and 
compoſers, for that inſtrument, of this time. | 

DrETERICH BUXTEHVUDE, organiſt of the cathedral at Lubec, 
is ranked by Mattheſon, in his perfect maeſtro di capella among the 
greateſt organiſts in Germany. His compoſitions for the harpſi- 
chord were numerous and maſterly. Two of his works @ violino, 
viol da gamba, e cembalo, were publiſhed at Hamburg 1696. 

Joun KunNnavu, of Leipſic, beſides being a great organiſt and 
compoſer, was an eminent ſcholor and mathematician. In 168 
he publiſhed the firſt and ſecond part of his Praxis for the harp- 


| ſichord; and in 1700, Sacred H. Nories, repreſented in fourteen 
| 
k 
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ſonatas, among which is the battle of David and Goliah. His 


works in various languages and faculties are innumerable (9). 
GeoRGE MUFFATT was an eminent organiſt, compoſer, and 
fughiſt, and one of the great harmoniſts of Germany, at the lazter 
end of the laſt century. After being organiſt of the cathedral of 
Straſburg, he went to Vienna, Rome, and Paris, where he continued 
fix years ; during which time, he made himſelf in a particular 
manner acquainted with Lulli's ſtyle of compoſition. In 1690, he 
publiſhed his Apparatus Mujico-organifticus, dedicated to the Em- 
peror Leopold; a work conſiſting of twelve toccate, which he 
performed at Augſburg on the day that the emperor's conſort was 
crowned empreſs, and his ſon Joſeph King of the Romans. 

Other great harmoniſts of Germany during the laſt century, were 
KL1iNGENSTEIN, who flouriſhed about 1605; HERBST, 1619; 
Ros8ENMULLER, 1648; EBNER, maeſtro di capella to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand III. 1655, who publiſhed an air compoſed by his 
imperial Majeſty, with thirty- ſix variations, and a treaiiſe on ac- 
companiment; JonN CASPAR KERL, who had been ſent from 
Vienna to Rome! to ſtudy under Cariſſimi, 1669; BERNHARD, 
1682; HEIN RUN, 1683, who was fo volumionous and excel- 
lent a theoriſt, that he has been called of late years, the Rameau of 
Germany; KEIRLEBER, 1691, a great canoniſt, who publiſhed a 
canon for five hundred and twelve voices and inſtruments ; and, 
1696, MurscuAavustR. All theſe publiſhed compoſitions and 
treatiſes, which were well received and uſeful in their day. 

Among TatoRiIsTs and writers on the ſubject of Muſic in 
Germany, during the ſeventeenth century, muſt be numbered, 
Crüger, Baryphonus, Kepler, Kircher, and Printz, ſome of whom 
have been incidentally mentioned already, but too ſlightly to repay 
the reader for the trouble which a reference would give him; we 
thall, therefore, aſſign to each a ſhort article here. 

The great mathematician and aſtronomer KreLER, in his Har- 
monia Mundi, publiſhed at Lintz, in Auſtria, 1619, ſpeaks upon the 
ſubject of Muſic like a man who had not only thought of it as a 


| (o) This compoſer was ſometimes very pretended to expreſs by muſical ſounds he 
groteſque and fantaſtical ; for inſtance, he ten plagues of Egypt. þ 
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ſcience ſubſervient to the laws of calculation, but ſtudied it as an 
elegant art, and been truly ſenſible to its powers. 

Joun CRUGER, director of the Muſic in St. Nicolas' church, 
Berlin, publiſhed, in 1624, a work entitled Synopfin Mufices, con- 
tinentem rationem conſtituendi et componendi ' melos Harmonicum, 
which went through ſeveral editions. A treatiſe on, ſinging, 4to. 
A hymn- book, with tunes, called Praxis Pietatis Melica ; a work 
which had paſſed through thirty editions at Berlin, in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. Præcepta Muſice Praftice Figuralis, 
1625; and Queſtiones Mujice praftice, 1650. 

Henry BARYPHONUSs, a ſkilful theoriſt, flouriſhed about the 
year 1630, and was author of ſeveral treatiſes, particularly one in 
Latin, entitled P/ejades Mufice, which Walther ſtyles excellent. 

ATHANASIUs KIRCHER {p} has been ſeverely cenſured by Mei- 
bomius and others, for his barbarous Latin and unclaſſical ideas of 
ancient Muſic, as well as for his credulity and want of taſte in ſe- 
lecting his facts and materials; his Muſurgia, however, contains 
much curious and uſeful information for ſuch as know how to 
fift truth from error, and uſefulneſs from futility. 

WoLFEGANG CASPAR PRINT2Z, in 1690, had the merit of 
being the firſt, in modern times, to publiſh a Hiftory of Vocal and 
Inſtrumental Mujic, 4to. The book is now become ſo ſcarce that 
J have never been able by my own diligence, or that of my friends, 
to procure a copy of it, and all I know of its contents has been 
derived from M. Marpurg's extracts and account of it in his Mufica/ 
Eſſays *; by which, however, it appears, that his plan and arrange- 
ment were good, and the authors he had conſulted, the beſt on the 
ſubject. The work ſeems never to have been finiſhed, as it conſiſted 
but of two hundred and twenty-three pages, and M. Marpurg's 
extracts advance no farther in the narrative than Tuiſeo and Bardus, 
Kings of the ancient Germans and Gauls, who founded the orders 
of Druids and Bards. Printz was not only an hiſtorian, but a mu- 
fical compoſer, theoriſt, and critic. His work entitled Der Satp⸗ 
riſche Componiſte, or Satyrical Compoſer, ſeems to have been 
produced“ in Rabelais“ eaſy chair,” The work, which conſiſts of 


(p) Sec Vol, I. p. 104. J. Band. 
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four parts, is written with great wit and humour; the jokes, though 
notof the moſt delicate and refined ſort, are extremely queer and riſible. 
German princes had muſical dramas, or QrERas, performed at 
their courts, occaſionally, both in their own language and in Italian, 
very early in the laſt century. In 1627, the celebrated Martin 
Opitz, whom the Germans call the father of their drama, tranſlated 
the opera of Daphne from the Italian, which was ſet to Muſic by 
the chapel-maſter Schütz, and performed theatrically at the court 
of Dreſden, on occaſion of the marriage of the Elector's ſiſter with 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, George II. (4). In 1635, Judith, an 
opera, by the ſame poet, was ſet and performed 1 in the ſame man- 
ner. And in 1653, an Italian opera written and ſet by Benedetto 
Ferrari, called L' Inganno d Amore, was performed at Ratiſbon. 

The Emperor Leopold, paſſionately tond of Italian poetry and 
Muſic, is ſaid, by Quadrio (7), not only to have been the conſtant 
patron of both,. but to have written and ſet to Muſic, himſelf, many 
beaytiful canzonets and madrigals. This prince, early in his reign, 
retained in his ſervice the Italian lyric poet Minato, and the com- 
poſer AN ToN IO DRAGH1, to write and ſet operas for the imperial 
court at Vienna. In 1665, Alcindo and Cloridia were performed 
there. Of this laſt, Draghi was author both of the poetry and 
Muſic. This compoſer continued in the imperial ſervice near 
forty years. 

The firſt Italian opera performed at Munich ſeems to have been 
Adelaide Regia Principeſſa di Suſa, ſet by GiuLio Riya, Medico 


Veneziano (s). But the firſt opera that was exhibited on a public | 


ſtage, was THEILEs' Adam and Eve, in 1678, at Hamburg, in the 
German language; and the ſecond, Orontes, the ſame year. The 
operas that were performed after this period at Hamburg, are record- 
ed in Marpurg's Hiſtorical and Critical Eſſays on Muſical ſubjects, 
and were very numerous. The principal compoſers of which, during 
the latter end of the laſt century, were Strunck, Franck, Förtſch, 
Conradi, and Couſſer, who afterwards came to England, where 


(5) Bae ritiſche Beytrage zur (H) Della Storia d' Ogni Pogſia, Tom II. 
Auſnahme der Muſik. von F. W. Mar- lib. 2do. p. 327. 
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he obtained the place of compoſer and maſter of the ſtate band of 
Muſic in Ireland. In 1694, Keiſer, Brenner, and Krieper began 
to compoſe for the Hamburg theatre, and in 1696 the operas of 
the celebrated Abate Steffani, which he had ſet in Italian for the 
court of Hanover, began to be tranſlated and performed in the 
German language at Hamburg, except the airs, which were uſually 
ſung in Italian. This cuſtom prevailed in ſeveral parts of Ger- 
many ſo late as the year 1733, when Graun ſet his opera of Pharao, 
the Granguir of Apoſtolo Zeno, for the theatre at Brunſwic, of 
which only the recitatives were tranſlated into German, while the 
airs were ſet and ſung in their original language (z). 

In the beginning of 'the preſent century, according to Ricco- 
boni (0, the performers in the German operas at Hamburg were 


all tradeſmen or handicrafts; when your ſhoe-maker was often the 


firſt performer on the ſtage; and you might have bought fruit and 
{weetmeats of the ſame girls whom the night before you ſaw in 
the character of Armida or Semiramis.“ This may, perhaps, have 
been literally true in the infancy of the muſical drama 'in that 
city; and even later, ſome of the under- characters may have been 
filled in the manner mentioned by Riccoboni; but afterwards, it 
is known that Mattheſon was many years a performer in thoſe 
operas ; and the celebrated compoſer Haſſle, before he went to Italy, 
was a tenor ſinger on the Hamburg ſtage, in the operas of Keiſer (x). 

The V1oLin ſeems to have been in general uſe, and more cul- 
tivated in Germany, during the laſt century, than in any other part 
of Europe; as appears by the number of performers who, accord- 
ing to Walther, have excelled, and the numerous compoſers and 
pieces publiſhed for that inſtrument, which he has recorded in his 
Dictionary; where we frequently find /el>s, ſonatas, and concertos, 


expreſly compoſed for it, as well as accompaniments to vocal Muſic. 


Jon Schorr, at Hamburg, ſo early as the year 1640 and 1644, 
publiſhed paduanas, galliards, allemands, and thirty concertos for 
violins: that is, according to the acceptation of the word in 


() ie de Graun, prefixed in Italian, at Berlin, 1773. 
French, and German, to the collection of (z) General Hiftory of the Stage, p. 212. 
that compoler's Ducts and Trios, publiſhed (x). Life of Graun, ubi ſupra. | 
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thoſe times, vocal compoſitions accompanied by violins and other 
inſtruments. 

Nicol Aus H Ass, organiſt of Roſtock, was a voluminous 
compoſer for the violin during the middle of the laſt century. 
BALTSAR, of Lubec, we have already ſeen ( y), was the firſt 
great violiniſt we had ever heard in England during the laſt cen- 
tury ; and KNERLER, about the middle of this, ſurpriſed us nearly 
as much. 

CoN RAD STENEKEN, of Bremen, a dilettante, publiſhed, in 
1662, Quartets for two Violins, Tenor, and Baſe. And DiE TRIO 
BECKER, ſtate violin at Hamburg, Sonatas for a Violin, Viol da 
Gamba, and Baſſo continuo, in 1668. Joan JacoB WALTHER 
publiſhed, in 1676, at Mentz, Scherzo di Violino con Baſſo. Tacos 
SCHWEIFFELBUT, in 1684, at Augſburg, Sonaten vor 2 Violinen 
und Baſs. HENRY Joun Francis BIBER, vice chapel-maſter 


to the Biſhop of Saltzburg, publiſhed, in 1681, Solos for a Violin- 


and Baſe, of which further mention will be made hereafter. And 
GoDFREY FINGER, a Sileſian, who was many years in England 
during the latter end of the laſt century and beginning of the pre- 
ſent, was a voluminous compoſer for the violin, who when he quit- 


ted England returned to Germany, and according to Telemann (z), 
was chamber-muſician to Sophia Charlotte Queen of Pruſſia, in. 


1702, and in 1717 chapel-maſter to the court of Gotha.. 

So few productions of the numerous German compoſers of the 
laſt century are now to be found, that I have only been able to pro- 
cure ſpecimens of the following maſters. Many of the works of 
Prætorius have fallen into my hands, which having ſcored, I 
found to be dry, and totally devoid of genius, though correct in 
harmony. Some of Froberger's organ pieces I have ſeen, which 
are full, and in the clear and maſterly ſtyle of his model, Freſcobaldi. 
The violin ſonatas.of Becker were well known in England during 
the latter end of the laſt century, and I have copies of many of 
them; but they are of a coarſe texture. Baltzer's compoſitions 
diſeover genius and a ſtrong hand. Finger is more feeble, but 


(y) Supra, p- 427» (z) In Matthewſon's Ehrenpfcrte. 
More 
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more poliſhed, and like Baſſani and Torelli. But of all the violin 
players of the laſt century, BI BER ſeems to have been the beſt, and 
his ſolos are the moſt difficult and the moſt fanciful of any Muſic 
I have ſeen of the ſame period. One of the pieces is written on 
three ſtaves, as if a ſcore for two violins and a baſe, but meant to be 
played in double ſtops. Others are played in different tunings of 
fourths and fifths, as for a treble viol. A ſecond work by this 
muſician, entitled Fidicinum ſacro-prophanum, conſiſts of twelve 
ſonatas in four and five parts, to be played on three inſtruments ; 
and a third: Harmonia Artificeoſo-ario/a, publiſhed at Nuremberg, 
conſiſting of pieces of ſeven parts, to be played on three inſtruments. 
In this laſt work he is ſtyled dapifer. 

Of the admirable Ke1stR, who, though he began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in the laſt century, lived till the year 1739, I am in poſ- 
ſeſſion of many productions. This great muſician, the firſt maſter 
of Haſſe, was born at Weiſſenfels 1673, and maeſtro di capella to 
the court of Mecklenburg. He was educated at Leipſic, where 
he was entered of that univerſity. He began to ſtudy Muſic in 
that city, but was chiefly his own maſter, forming himſelf upon 
the Italian ſchool, by ſtudying the beſt productions of that country. 
His firſt attempt at compoſition, that was performed in public, 
was a paſtoral called 1/mena, tor Woltenbuttle. Bafilius, his firſt 
opera for Hamburg, was pertormed in 1694, with very great ap- 
plaule ; Adonis was the next, which gave equal fatisfation. But, 
according to Mattheſon, whatever Muſic he ſet to words on the 
ſubject of love, was peculiarly excellent. He kept poſſeſſion of the 
Hamburg theatre upwards of forty years, till his operas amounted 
to more than a hundred. In the preface to one of them, in m 
poſſeſſion, he calls it the hundred and ſeventh. And to theſe he 
afterwards added eleven more, Circe being the laſt, in 1734. Beſides 
his dramatic productions, he compoſed azvertmenti, ſerenate, and 
cantatas, innumerable. Indeed, this maſter was as ture of fancy 
and originality whenever he put pen to paper, as Haydn is at pre- 
ſent. In a manuſcript collection of near ſeventy cantatas by the 
greateſt compoſers of his time, both of Italy and Germany, in 


which 
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which there are twelve by Keiſer, in opening the book by chance, 
in any part of it where his cantatas are inſerted, it is inſtantly known 
to be his Muſic, at the firſt glance; ſo new are the paſſages, and 
ſo different the arrangement of the notes from that of his com- 
panions in this collection, amounting to near thirty of the firſt 
order, For grace and facility I do not recommend him ; indeed, 
they were little ſought or known during his time ; but for modula- 
tion, ingenuity, and new ideas, he had ſcarcely his equal. Much 
has been faid in my German Tour of the abilities of this muſician ; 
but it was ſaid traditionally, as I was not then acquainted with his 
works, but took my ideas chiefly from the excellent authority of 
the elegant and judicious Haſſe. I can now, however, ſpeak from 
demonſtration, and my own knowledge of his productions of va- 
rious kinds, which manifeſt all the vigour of a fertile invention, and 
correctneſs of ſtudy and experience. 

Of many other German compoſers of the laſt century, whoſe 
works I have not been able to find, I make no doubt but that as 
far as harmony, contrivance, complication, and diligence could 
carry them, they were ſuperior to all other muſicians of the time. 
But during the preſent century, by a more frequent intercourſe 
with Italy and the beſt compoſitions and vocal performers of that 
country, with the eſtabliſhment of Italian operas in all the principal 


courts of Germany, the inhabitants of that vaſt empire have culti- 


vated Muſic to a degree of refinement, particularly inſtrumental, 
beyond any former period in the hiſtory of the art ; and have not 
only ſupplied their own country with innumerable great muſicians, 
but exchanged with Italy, and furniſhed every other part of Europe 
with profeſſors, whoſe talents and abilities have been the delight 
and admiration of all true judges of compoſition and performance. 
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„„ 
Of the Sate of Mujic in FRANCE during the Seventeenth Century. 


I E liſt of great muſicians which France produced during 

the early part of this period 1s not very numerous, nor does 
Muſic ſeem to have been much cultivated or favoured in this king- 
dom, till the operas of Lulli were honoured with the patronage of 
Louis XIV. and excited the attention of the public. 

Indeed, France had not ſufficiently recovered from the horrors 
of a long and bloody civil and religious war, during the life of 
Henry IV. to make much progreſs in the arts of peace. However, 
the ſucceſſor of this heroic and beneficent prince, Louis XIII. who 
began his reign in 1610, at only fix years old, is ſaid to have been 
not only a lover and encourager of the art, in riper years, but with 
the aſſiſtance of Beauchamp his firſt violin, who made the baſe, to 
have compoſed ſeveral airs (a). Pere Merſenne, Kircher, and later 
muſical writers, have given, as a ſpecimen of his invention, an air 
for a grand dance, in 1618, before he was fifteen years old. Les 
vingt quatre violoxs du Roi, ſubſiſted in Henry the Fourth's reign, 
but theſe only ſeem to have been uſed in dancing. The lute was 
more an inſtrument of parade in theſe times than any other ; and 
in 1609, Mary de Medicis, Henry the Fourth's ſecond Queen, was 
followed in a grand dance by twelve lutes, led by Ballard, the 
principal luteniſt of the court (5): and all the numerous collections 
of the court airs at this time were printed in the lute tablature, or 
notation, to which they were {et by the authors of the tunes 
themſelves. | 

The principal compoſer for the church during the reign of 
Louis XIII. ſeems to have been ARTHUR Aux Cour Eaux, who, 
among various muſical works in Latin and French, publiſhed pſalms 


(a) Reccuil d' airs de cours (b) Theatres de France, Tom. III. 
which 
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which he dedicated to that prince (c). The favourite ſecular 
court compoſer of this period was JEAN-BAT1sT Boss E, the 
beſt luteniſt, and the principal compoſer of ſongs of his time. 
Some of his Court Ayres, with their Ditties Engliſhed, were pub- 
liſhed in London by Filmer, 1629, of which it is now difficult to 
find the meaſure or accent. 
But the moſt minute and ſatisfactory account of the ſtate of 
Muſic in France, during the reign of Louis XIII. is to be found 
in the writings of PERE MERSENNE, particularly in his Harmonie , 
| Univerſelle, publiſhed at Paris in 1636, in Folio (4); a work in 
which, through all the partiality to his country, want of taſte, and 
method, there are ſo many curious reſearches and ingenious and 
philoſophical experiments, which have been of the greateſt uſe to 
ſubſequent writers, particularly Kircher, as render the book ex- 
tremely valuable. In his 7wenty-third propejition, liv. i. this author 
explains and deſcribes twelve different kinds of Muſic and move- 
ment, uſed in France during his time : theſe were motets, ſongs or 
airs, paſſacailles, pavans, allemandes, gaillards, voltes, courantes, 
ſarabandes, canaries, branles, and balets, of all which he gives ex- 
amples in notes. But though moſt of theſe movements were the 
ſpecific names of the dances then in vogue, the nuet, which, 
during the preſent century, has been in ſuch general favour all oyer 
Europe, is never mentioned. ; 
In the Pref. generale, Merſenne ſpeaks of Galileo's diſcoveries 
in harmonics, and in his Liv ii. des conſonances, of ſympathic vi- 
brations. In other parts of his work he explains clearly, the twelve 
keys major of practical Muſic ; and ſhews, for the firſt time, per- 
haps, that there may be ſeventy-two keys, or fix for each note, flat, 
natural, and ſharp, major and minor. There is nothing in this good 
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(c) A maſs in four parts by this vener- particularly the frequent violation of the 
able maſter has been inſerted in the ſecond well known rule againſt the ſuccefiion. of 
volume of Bat fur la Mufique, 1780, fifths. , + | 
which is in general clear and clean coun - (4) This work, corrected and enlarged, 
terpoint, à capella; however, ſeveral errors was tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed by 
have eſcaped the notice of the learned edi- the author in 1648, the year of his death, 
tor, which ſeem more likely to haye been under the following title: De Sonorum Na- 
the miſlakes of the engraver than compoſer, zura, Cauſis et Effettibus. 
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father's book which reflects more honour on his taſte and penetra- 
tion than his partiality for the violin, to which, in Liv. 4. dt: 
Inftrumens, prop. i. he gives the preference over all other inſtru- 
ments then in uſe, at a time when it was thought unworthy of 
being admitted into the concerts of other countries. 

It is amuſing, however, to ſee how contented mankind has ever 

. been in the moſt rude and uncultivated ages of the world, with 

their own talents and accompliſhments. A fingular inſtance of 
this mental comfort appears in Merſenne, Chap. de  Embelliſſe- 
mens des Chants, which he addrefles © to poſterity, that they may 
form ſome idea, ſays he, of our manner of gracing and embelliſh- 
ing airs ; as ſuch advances have at no time been made in poliſhing 
and -fniog melody, as at prefent.” In his treatiſe de /a Haix, 
where he explains the manner of running divifions and making 
ſhakes, he fays, that © of all nations who ſtudy finging, and who 
run diviſions in the 2hroar, the French execute paſſages in ebe neateſt 
manner; this even the Italians confeſs, who make a particular 
profeſſion of ſinging. It is impoſſible” adds he, “ to deſcribe the 
beauty and ſweetneſs of our vocal embelliſhments to ſuch as have 
not heard them ; for the purling of a ſtream, the meandering of 
a brook, or the warbling of a nightingale, i is not half fo melliflubus. 
And I find nothing in nature,” continues this pious father, © that 
can give the leaſt idea of theſe paſſages, which are far more ra- 
viſhing than ſhakes or trills, for they are the very quinteſſence of 
Muſic (e).“ He afterwards obſerves, that no traces are to be fou nd 
in the writers of Muſic among the ancient Greeks, that this inge- 
nious and voluptuous people ever had . des fredons & des paſſages 
romme nous autres: trills and diviſions in their Muſic, like us.” 

One propoſition in this book (xxxiv.) is to enquire whether the 
French method of ſinging is z4e beſt of all poſſible methods ? and. 
determines in the affirmative, not only with reſpect to this propo- 
ſition, but affirms that of all thoſe he had heard ſing in neighbour- 
ing countries, as in Spain, Germany, Flanders, and Italy, he had 
met with none who ſung ſo agreeably as the French. 8 There 


(e) Li. 1, de la Poiæ, p. 40. 5 
ER , * 5 may, 
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may, ' fays he, © be now and then a miraculous performer in other 
countries, but I ſpeak here in general.” 

He mentions; recitative as à thing little practiſed i in France, for 
want of courage. The Italians, he obſerves, had ſucceeded in this 
ſpecies of ſinging, which Giacomo Peri had invented at Florence 
the beginning of the century. Here he ſpeaks of ſeveral muſical 
dramas in Italy, but does not call them operas (J). 

The /, to exprets the ſeventh of the key, does not ſeem to have 
been in ule at this time in France; as Merſennus in his ſolmiſation 
has neyer introduced jt, repeating the mz, in the key of C, for E andB. 

The favourite ſinging-maſter and compoſer of ſongs, in France, 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, was MichEL LAu- 
BERT, Who had ſo many ſcholars that he was obliged to teach a 
conſiderable number at a time, and at his own houſe, where he 
formed a kind of academy, and where he finiſhed every leſſon with 
ſipging to his own accompaniment ſeveral ſongs to a brilliant and 
cnraptured audience. Marcel did the ſame, dancing with his beſt 
ſcholars, at the end of the leſſons he gave at home, on his public days. 
The reputation of Lambert, like that of Abelard, was fo great, that 
his diſciples followed him into the country as far as Puteaux, 
where he had a villa (g). Lulli married the daughter of this 
muſician, who was born in 1610, and died 1696. 

Though the French have long wiſhed to have a dramatic Muſic 
of their own, their moſt patriotic writers on the ſubje& have been 
obliged to confeſs, that they owe the eſtabliſhment of operas in 
France to the Italians. The continuator of M. Bonnet's Hit. de 
la Muſique, M. Freneuſe, a furious champion for Lulli and French 
Muſic of all kinds, allows that Rinuccini, who followed Queen 
Mary of Medicis into France, had furniſhed the firſt idea of dra- 
matic Muſic at Paris; and that Cardinal Mazarin, during the 
minority of Louis XLV. had two operas, in Italian verſe and to 
Italian Muſic, performed by a company of Italian ſingers, ſent for 
expreſsly to impreſs the court of France with à favourable idea of 
the faſhionable Muſic of his country. 


n 


(f) Liv. vi. Art de bien Chanter. A Paris, by Bacilly, 1668. 
book with the ſame title was publiſhed at 770 Eſai fer la Maſ. Tom. III. p. 440. 
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The firſt of theſe operas, performed at the Bourbon palace in 
1645, ſeems to have been a burletta. Its title was La Feſta Tea- 
trale della Finta Pazza, written by Giulio Strozzi, but by whom 
ſet, does not appear. The ſecond was Orfeo & Euridice, 1647. 
Belides theſe, at the nuptials of Louis XIV. 1660, Ercole Amante, 
a ſerious Italian opera, was performed in the ſame manner, and 
well received #t court by the flatterers of the cardinal, ſays the 
continuator of Bonnet's Hiſtory of Muſic. M. de Blainville, how- 
ever, in his ſhort Hiſtory of Muſic, ſays (5) that he had ſeen the 
ſcore of this opera, “ and found, in examining it, all the recita- 
tives, airs, choruſes, ſymphonies, and dances, both in melody and 
harmony, of.the ſame kind as thoſe of Lulli.” - And adds, that 
there was in this opera, “among other things, an invocation to 
fleep, a ſommeil, with ritornels and choruſes, of great beauty.” 
All theſe were performed before Italy had ſent Lulli into France to 
render French operas perfect (i). And even before, Perrin, maſter 
of the ceremonies to Gaſton Duke of Orleans, had attempted 
to elevate the French language to the honour of being ſet to 
Muſic. He began by ſhort airs and recitatives for a ſingle 
voice ; then compoſed dialogues which Lambert, and Cambert, a 
muſician in the ſervice of the Queen Mother, ſet to Muſic. At 
length, in 1659, Perrin ventured to write a kind of paſtoral drama, 
which was ſet and performed at Ifly, in the houſe of M. de la 
Haye, and ſucceeded admirably. 

The King being deſirous of hearing this afford; it was per- 
formed before his Majeſty and the cardinal, at Vincennes, and was 
much applauded. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Perrin and Cam- 
bert aſſociated; and having prevailed on the Marquis de Sourdeac 
to join them, he not only aſſiſted with his knowledge in me- 
chanics and genius for inventing machinery and decorations, but 


with money to ſupport the expence of the undertaking. This 


om Page 87. F'y ai trouve entre autres there is a miſtake : this drama was auritten 
un /0: EE coupe de ſymphonic, de chant, et for Venice, by Biſaccioni, 1645 ; and the 


&c choeurs, d'une grande beaut?e, In Mar- Muſic compofed by Rovetta. Not written 


purg's Muſical Eiſays, Vol. I. p. 183. we 
have not only the names of the poet and 
eom poſer of this opera, but of all the fingers 
and dancers, In which account, however, 


1 


by Camilli, and ſet by Biſaccioni, as M. 
Morph tells us. 


6 Hiſt. de la Muſe ubi ſupra. 
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triumvirate produced three or four operas, each being confined to a 
particular department: to Perrin was aſſigned the poetry, to Cam- 
bert the compoſition of the Muſic, and to the Marquis the machi- 
nery and decorations. Ariane, on the point of being performed, 
was ſtopped by the death of Cardinal Mazarin, as was every fur- 
ther attempt of the ſame kind, till 1669, when the King granted 
an excluſive privilege to Perrin for eſtabliſhing operas, not only 
at Paris, but throughout the kingdom of Ffance. The opera of 


Pomona, ſet by Cambert, was long performed in the great hall of 


the Hotel de Nevers; and, in 1671, at the Tennis Court, called the 
H6tel de Guenegaud, where it had a run of eight months. It was 
for Pomona that the two ſingers Cled!fre and Beaumavielles, who 
afterwards did ſuch juſtice to the parts allotted them, came from 
Languedoc. But upon a difference between the Marquis de Sour- 
diac and Perrin, in 1672, the King withdrew the patent granted 
to Perrin, and conferred the privi/sge des academies de Muſique upon 
Jonx BayTisT LULL1; who begun his regency and the exhi- 
bition of his opera called Les Fetes de Amour et de Bacchus, at 
the Tennis Court de Belair, which was honoured, in a fingular 
manner, with the performance of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Duke de Villeroi, the Marquis de Raſſen, and M. le Grand, in a 
ballet with four ſtage dancers, before the King. Lulli had already 
been ſo fortunate as to find, and connect himſelf with, the lyric poet 
Quinault, whoſe dramas for Muſic were fo ſuperior to all the 
productions of that kind, which had then appeared in any part 
of Europe. 

This fortunate muſician, the Gn of a peaſant in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence, was born 1633. He had a few inſtructions in 
Muſic from a Cordelier. His firſt inſtrument was the guitar, to 


which he was always fond of ſinging (#). The Chevalier de Guiſe 


brought him into France, in 1646, as a preſent to his ſiſter, Ma- 
demoiſelle de Guiſe, who placed him among the affiſtants of her 


kitchen, where .he. was aligned the honourable office of /ous- 


marmiton (1). 
In his leiſure hours, being naturally fond of Muſic, he-uſed to 


) Ballard's preface to his edition of Lulli's Operas, _ (!) Under-ſcullion, 
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be ſcraping on a miſerable violin, to the great annoyance of his 
fellow-ſervants. However, his diſpoſition for Muſic being diſ- 
covered, his patroneſs had him taught the violin by a regular 
maſter, under hom he made ſo rapid a progreſs, that he was 
admitted among the violins of the King's band ; where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf ſo much, that he was employed to compole the 
Muſic for the court ballets, in which Louis XIV. at this time very 
young, uſed to dance. But though Lulli approached the royal 
preſence early in life, it was by flow degrees that he arriyed at ſolid 
preferment. In 1652, he was appointed ſuperintendant, or maſter, 
of the King's new band of violins, which, if we may judge by the 
buſinets aſſigned them afterwards by Lulli in his operas, was com- 
poſed of muſicians not likely by their abilities to continue the 
miraculous powers aſcribed to Orpheus and Amphion (m). 

In this ſtation Lulli was twenty years working his way. to the 
opera regency and favour of the public, before he compoſed operas 
and had them performed under his own direction. After Les 
Fetes de P Amour et de Bacchus, Lulli compoſed, in 1673, Cadmus ; 
1674, Alceſte; 1675, Thesee et le Carnaval; 1676, Atys ; 1677, 
Js; 1678, Pjyche ; 1679, Bellerophon ; 1680, Proſerpine ; 1681, 
Le Triomphe de] Amour; 1682, Persee ; 1683, Phatton ; 1684, 
Amadis ; 1685, Roland; L'Iayle de la Paix, and Le Temple de la 
Paix; 1686, Armide; 1687, Acts et Galathee: all theſe were 
written by Quinault, except P/yche and Bellerophon, both by Cor- 
neille, and Acrs et Galathee by Campiltron (2). 

Lulli, though coarſe in his manners, and a bad courtier, was in 
ſuch favour with Louis XIV. that he could liſten to the Muſic of 
no other compoſer. This ſplendid prince not only granted him 
lettres de nobleſſe, but conferred on him the charge of /ecretaire du 
roi, and beſtowed many other honours and favours on his family. 
And that his compoſitions were profitable, is evident from the trea- 
ſures found in his coffers after his deceaſe, amounting to 130,000 


(n Ces nouveaux muſiciens formis far pris 2. cœur. Eat ſur la Muſ. Tom. III. 
Lulli, felon M. Laborde, devinerent bientct p- 4 


les plus habiles de P Europe, et ce ne Fa (5 "bt ſays Bonnet, Tom. III. 
beaucoup dire; P ignorance des muficiens de ce p. 104, was the favourite opera of the ladies; 
tems (tant portee @ un tel Point, qu ili ne Abi, of Louis XIV.; Phatten, of the pub- 
fouvaient exccuter que ce gu” ils avaient ap- lie; and ters « of profeſſors, 


livres 
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livres in gold, an extraordinary ſum in thoſe days. Though exter- 
nally ſo rough, and unpoliſhed in his manners, he was a man of inte- 
grity and free from all malevolence. His greateſt defects were 
the love of wine and money. He had the addreſs to make himſelf 
beloved as well as feared by his performers, an art abſolutely 
neceſſary for the manager of an opera, but which can only ſubſiſt 
by the exerciſe of authority. Indeed, the ſuperiority of Lulli's 
talents gave him an aſcendant over his dependants which greatly 
confirmed his dominion. And, however difficult it may be to go- 
vern capricious and enthuſiaſtic ſubjects, real merit, exact juſtice, 
and good treatment, will never fail to preſerve arder and obedience. 
Lulli married the daughter of Lambert, the celebrated muſician 
and finging-maſter of his time, who lived till the year 1720. 
Having compoſed a Te Deum for the King's recovery after a dan- 
gerous illneſs in 1087, during the performance at the church of 
the Feuillants, in the animation of beating time and difficulty of 
keeping the band together, by ſtriking his foot inſtead of the floor 
with his cane, he occaſioned a contuſion that, from a bad habit 
of body, brought on a mortification, which was ſoon pronounced 
to be incurable. Every expedient that was tried in order to ſtop 
the progreſs of the malady being ineffectual, he was informed of 
his fitaation. His confeſſor refuſing to give him abſolution unleſs 
he would burn the opera of Achille & Polixene, which he was 
compoſing for the ſtage, he conſented, and this new Muſic was 
committed to the flames. A few days after, being a little better, 
one of the young princes of Vendòme went to ſee him: * Why 
| Baptiſte,” ſays he, have you been ſuch a fool as to burn your 
new opera, to humour a gloomy prieſt ?” *« Huſh, huſh !” Gays 
Lulli, „I have another copy of it.“ However, a few days after, 
he was not only obliged to ſubmit to the will of his confeſſor, but 
of death Himſelf, who terminated his exiſtence, March the 22d, 
1687, at fifty- four years of age. 
On a recent examination of the operas of Lulli, I am much leſs 
ſurpriſed at the high favour they obtained in France, than I uſed 
to be; for though the recitative is diſagreeable to all but the _ 
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of that kingdom, yet the airs, choruſes, and dances, are ſo eaſy and 
natural, that it is hardly poſſible for a lover of Muſic, gifted with a 
voice and diſpoſition for ſinging, to hear them frequently performed. 
without remembering them. And this accounts for what I have 
often heard aflerted in my youth, that the audience in the parterre 
of a French opera-houſe, uſed to join with the performers in ſing- 
ing the choruſes. 

Of the firſt ſingers in Lulli s operas, of whom an account of 
the principal has been given by M. Laborde, in piquant articles of 
his Efja: ſur la Miſſigue, if we may judge of them by the ſongs 
they had to execute, their abilities were not very ſtupendous ; good 
voices and good action ſeem to have been their principal merit. 
Many of them were brought from remote provinces of the king- 
dom, before they had any knowledge of Muſic, and were taught 
their parts by Lulli himſelf and his father-in-law, Lambert, merely 
by ear. But Lulli not only taught his vocal performers to ſing, 
hat to act, and ſometimes gave inſtructions even to the dancers (o). 
The celebrated La Rocyois had no other maſter in ſinging or 
acting than Lulli. DuMen1, whoſe voice was a counter-tenor, 
and who performed the principal men's parts, had been cook to 
M. de Foucault, and was utterly ignorant of Muſic, when he firſt 
mounted the ſtage. Cledrere, Raſſignol, Beaumavielle, Thevenard, 
and the reſt, muſt have been equally ignorant, as no preparation 
was likely to be made for a profeſſion which did not exiſt at a time 
when they ſhould have begun their ſtudies. La Mavein, the 
ſucceſſor of La Rochois, ſeems to have been the moſt extraordin 7 
perſonage of all this firen troupe. She was equally fond of both 
ſexes, fought and loved like a man, and reſiſted and fell like a wo- 
man. Her adventures are of a very romantic kind. Married to a 
young huſband, who was ſoon obliged to abſent himſelf from her, 
to enter on an office he had obtained in Provence, ſhe-ran away 
with a fencing-maſter, of whom ſhe learned the ſmall-ſword, and 
became an excellent fencer, which was afterwards a uſeful qualifi- 
cation to her on ſeveral occaſions. The lovers firſt retreated from 
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perſecution to Marſeilles; but neceſſity ſoon oblig ed them to folicit 
employment there, at the opera; and, as both had by nature good 
voices, they were received without difficulty. But ſoon after this 
ſhe was ſeized with a paſſion for a young perſon of her own ſex, 
whom ſhe ſeduced, but the object of her whimſical affection being 
purſued by het friends and taken, was thrown into a convent at 
Avignon, where the Maupin ſoon followed her; atid having pre- 
ſented herſelf as a novice, obtained admiſſion. Some time after, 
the ſet fire to the convent, and, availing herſelf of the confuſion 
ſhe had occaſioned, carried off her favourite. But being _ 
and taken, che was condemned to the flames for contumacy; 
ſentence, however, which was not executed, as the young ur- 
ſeillaiſe was found, and reſtored to her friends. 

She then went to Paris, and made her firſt appearance on the 
opera ſtage in 1695, when ſhe performed the part of Pallas, in 
Cadmus, with the greateſt ſucceſs. The applauſe was ſo violent, 
that ſhe was obliged, in her car, to take off her caſque to ſalute and 
thank the public, which redoubled their marks of approbation. 
From that time her ſueceſs was uninterrupted. Dumeni, the ſinger, 
having affronted her, ſhe put on men's cloaths, watched for him 
in the Place des Victoires, and inſiſted on his drawing his ſword 
and fighting her, which he refuſing, ſhe caned him and took from 
him his watch and ſnuff-box. Next day Dumeni having boaſted 
at the opera- houſe, that he had defended himſelf againſt three men 
who attempted to rob him, ſhe related the whole ſtory, and pro- 
duced his watch and ſauff-box in proof of her having caned him 
for his cowardice. Thevenard was nearly treated in the ſame 
manner, and had no other way of eſcaping her chaſtiſement, than 
by publicly aſking her pardon, after hiding himſelf at the Palais 
Royal during three weeks. At ac ball given by Monſieur, the bro- 
ther of Louis XIV. ſhe again put on men's cloaths, and having 
behaved impertinently to a lady, three of her friends, ſuppoſing 
the Maupin to be a man, called her out. She might eaſily have 
avoided the combat by diſcovering her ſex; but ſhe inſtantly drew, 
and killed them all three. Afterwards, returning very cooly to 
the ball, ſhe told the ſtory, to Monſieur, who obtained her pardon. 

Vou. III. | 38 After 
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After other adventures, ſhe went to Bruſſels, and there became 
the miſtreſs of the EleQor of Bavaria, This prince quitting her for 
the Counteſs of Arcos, ſent her by the count, huſband of that lady, a 
purſe of 40, ooo livres, with an order to quit Bruſſels. This extra- 
ordinary heroine threw the purſe at the count's head, telling him, 
it was a recompence worthy of ſuch a ſcoundrel and as him- 
ſelf. After this, ſhe returned to the opera ſtage, which ſhe quitted 
in 1705. Being at length ſeized with a fit of devotion, ſhe recalled 
her huſband, who had remained in Provence, and paſſed with him 
the laſt years of her life in a very pious manner, dying i in 1707, 
at the age of thirty-four . 

Concerging the Mufie of Lulli and his imitators, with which 
the French nation was ſo long delighted, I ſhall enter on no fur- 
ther diſcuſſion. It has now, indeed, but few adherents ; however, 
among theſe may be numbered the author of Ef/a: ſur la Muſique, 
who, in ſpeaking of Lulli, ſays © he was the creator of a ſtyle of 
Muſic, which, ſince his time, inſtead of advancing towards perfec- 
tion, as is imagined, has perhaps loſt more than it has gained.” 
A ſuppoſition which is not very conſonant with the feemingly 
warm encomiums beſtowed by this intelligent writer upon Piccini; 
Sacchini, and Paeſiello, or, indeed on his favourite, Rameau: 

Voltaire, who had lived long out of France, and had had an 
opportunity of hearing the opinions of the reſt of Europe about 
the Muſic of his country, is more fair and reaſonable in ſpeaking 
of it, than moſt: writers on the ſubject. | 

French Muſic, ſays he (9), at leaſt the vocal, is not pleaſ- 
ing to any other nation, on account of the peculiarity of our proſody. 
We always lay a ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable, while other nations lean. 
on the ponultima, or ante penultima, like the Italians. Ours is the 
only language which has words-terminated by e mute; and this 
e, which is not pronounced in common ſpeech, has. a. note aſ- 
ſigned it in muſical declamation, as g i- reu, vittoir-reu, barbarieeu, 
Jurti-eu. And this it is that renders moſt of our airs and recitatives. 
iaſupportable ta all that are not accuſtomed to them. Beſides this, 
the ſlowneſs of our. melody, which is af ſtrange contraſt to our na- 
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tionabvivacity, will always make the Muſic of France only fit for 
its own inhabitants, 

Our inſtrumental Mulic, though leſs offenſive to ſtrangers, is 
ſomewhat affected by the monotony and langour of the vocal; 
but many of our movements for inſtruments, eſpecially our airs for 
dancing, have been much uſed and admired in other countries. 

« It is worth remarking, that when Lulli, the father of true 
French Muſic, came into France, the dramatic Muſic of Italy was 
of the ſame grave, noble, and ſimple kind, as that which we Rill 
admire in the recitatives of Lulli. And nothing can more reſemble 
theſe recitatives than Luigi's famous motet, compoſed and univerſally 
admired in Italy about the ſame time: Sunt breves mundi roſe, 

„However, the poetry of Quinault animated the Muſic, more 
than the Muſic of Lulli animated the words. The genius of two 
ſuch men, and great acting, were neceſſary to form ſuch an exhi- 
bition in ſome parts of Atys, Armide, and Roland, as neither anti- 
quity nor any cotemporary people ever knew. 

„The airs are not equal to the recitatives of theſe great ſcenes. 
They are ſhort ſimple tunes, more in the ſtyle of our Notls, or 
Chriſtmas carols, and Venetian ballads, than opera ſongs. But 
ſuch was the taſte of the times. And the more artleſs the Muſic, 
the eaſter it was retained. 

e After Lulli, CoLAssE, CamPRaA, DESTOUCHES, and other 
muſicians, have only been his imitators, till the time of Rameau, 
a man who ſurpaſſed them all in ſcience, and whole theoretical 
writings have made Muſic a new art. 

« With reſpect to our eccleſiaſtical compoſers, though many of 
them have been celebrated in Prange, their works have not yet 
penetrated into other countries.” 

-The opinions of this eminent writer concerning the Muſic of 
France will have the more weight, as he was ſeldom unmindful 
of the honour of his country. 

There were ſeveral organiſts in France {RO the laſt century, 
who are ſtill ſpoken of with reverence by their countrymen, The 

chief of theſe were the three BouRNONVILLESs; the three brothers 
of the name of CoUPERIN, whoſe family and fame ſtill ſubſiſt in 
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the preſent Armand-Louis Couperin, a great organ player, whom 
I heard at Paris, in 1770; CHAMBONIERES, who died 1670, the 
ſon of one organiſt of the name of Cuampeion, and grandſon of 
another; Dod, not only a good organiſt but a good church 
compoſer, and the firſt in France who, by command of Louis XIV. 
introduced violin accompaniments to the voices in the Muſic of 
the church; L' ABF DE LA BARRE, a favourite organiſt and 
compoſer to Louis XIV. who died 1678 ; at which time, that 
monarch appointed four organiſts to fupply his place, who did 
duty quarterly: ToMELIiN, Le Becur, BuTERrnNE, and Nivess, 
all men of abilities, who played for the place, and obtained 
it by a decided ſuperiority over many candidates; and La 
LAND, the molt celebrated organift and church compoſer of 
France during the latter end of the laſt century and beginning of 
the preſent, who began to flouriſh in 1684. M. Laborde(-) not 
only places him at the head of eccleſiaſtical compoſers in France, 
but in all Europe: © he was the creator of church Muſic,” ſays 
this author, and adds, that even foreigners, ſince his time, give 
the French the preference in this kind of Muſic to every other 
country.” This is a bold affertion, more eaſily made than proved. 
I have not the leaft doubt but that La Lande was an excellent 
fughiſt and great maſter of harmony, though, according to M. 
Suard's rule, his not having been heard of out of France, is a. 
proof to the contrary. I own, that in my reſearches after new- 
and old Muſic of every country and kind, I have as yet found 
none of La Lande's ; nor has his name yet penetrated into Eng- 
land, though both the name and works of Lulli, Rameau, Le 
Claire, and Mondonville, are well known among us. 

Beſides the compoſers for the church and theatre, during the laſt 
century, there were feveral ſecular compoſers, chiefly luteniſts, 
whoſe names are preſerved in the muſical annals of France. Le 
Fevre, who flouriſhed about 1613; Guedron; and the elder Boeſ- 
ſet (Anthoine), whoſe ſongs were in great favour during the reign 
of Louis XIII. not only in France but England (). L' ExcTos, 
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the father of the celebrated Ninon, was a luteniſt of conſiderable 
eminence, who dying in 1630, left his daughter an orphan of fifteen 
years old ; a lady, who beſides her wit and perſonal charms, was 
a good performer on the lute and harpſichord, and gave concerts 
at her houſe to the firſt people in France, Camvus/is frequently 
mentioned by French muſical writers as one of their beſt compoſers 


of ſongs of the laſt century; he was of the King's band, and died 


1677. The younger Boeſſet (Jean-Baptiſte), who died in 1686, 


was the author of many melodies that are ſtill ſung in parodies 


and ballad farces, and in the provinces of France. LR Maire, 
a muſician of the laſt century, is certainly entitled to the hononr 


of inventing, or at leaſt of bringing into general uſe in France, the 
ſyllable /i, to expreſs the ſeventh of a major key, inſtead of repeat- 


ing the in ſolmiſation, by which ſtudents in ſinging eſcape the 
perplexing difficulty of the mutations. The title to the invention, 
ſmall as it ſeems, has been often diſputed; but having taken great 
pains to trace the firſt uſe of this ſyllable in ſinging, I have never 
been able to diſcover any muſician to whom it is 5 juſtly due, 
as Le Maire. 

M. Laborde has inſerted in his ſecond eins a great number 
of French airs of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, to which 
ſuch names of ancient poets and muſicians are prefixed as excite 
great curioſity ; but when we ſee how they are tricked up by the 
editor, with all the chromatic learning of modern times in the 
accompagiment, and taſte in the appoggiaturas and embelliſhments, 
it deſtroys all the reverence and reſpect hich, in their native ſim- 
ple garb, they would have inſpired. This want of fidelity in 
copying, throws a doubt upon all the tranſcripts and repreſentations 
of ancient things that come from France. In the hiſtory. of an 
art, nothing can aſcertain its ſtate and progreſs at different periods 
of its cultivation, or ſatisfy a careful enquirer, but the moſt. genuine 
and exact fac-ſimiles. In the drawings given by Mi Laborde 
from illuminations in ancient manuſcripts, and Aſiatic and African 
inſtruments, there is ſuch a mixture of modern and European orna- 
ments, that all ideas. of. distance! in time 200m Place are totally reed. 
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Progref of Cuvrcn Music in n ofter the Death 7 
ä Purcell. | 


HE chief compoſers for the church, after the deceaſe of 

Purcel, who have not been already mentioned, were Clarke, 
the Rev. Dilettanti Dr. Holder, Dr. Creyghton, William Tucker, 
and Dr. Aldrich, with Goldwin, Dr. Crofts, Weldon, Doctors 
Green, Boyce, and Nares. 

JEREMIAH CLARKE had his education in the Chapel Royal, 
under Dr. Blow, who ſeems to have had a paternal affection for 
him. In 1693 he reſigned, in his favour, the place of maſter of 
the children arid almoner of St. Paul's, of which cathedral Clarke 
was ſoon after likewiſe appointed organiſt. In 1700, Dr. Blow 
and his pupil were appointed gentlemen extroardinary in the 
King's chapel ; of which, in 1704, on the death of Mr. Francis 
Piggot, they were jointly: admitted to a place of organiſt, _ 

The compoſitions of Clarke are not numerous, as an untimely 
and melancholy end was put to his exiſtence, before his genius had 
been allowed time to expand. 

Early in, life, he was ſo unfortunate as to conceive a violent and 
hopeleſs paſſion for a very beautiful lady of a rank far ſuperior to 
his own; and his ſufferings, under theſe circumſtances, became at 
length ſo intolerable, that he reſolved to terminate them by ſuicide. 
The late Mr. Samuel Wiely, one of the. lay-vicars of St. Paul's, 
who was very intimate with him, related the following extraordi- 
mary ſtory, which he had from his unfortunate friend himſelf. 
Being at the houſe of a friend in the country, he found himſelf 
ſo miferable, that he ſuddenly determined to return to London; 
his friend obſerving in his behaviour great marks of dejection, 
furniſhed him with a horſe, and a ſervant to attend him. TI his 
way to town, a fit of melancholy and deſpair having ſeized him, 
he alighted, and giving his horſe to the ſervant, went into a eld, 

in 
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in the corner of which there was a pond ſurrounded with trees, 
which pointed out to his choice two ways of getting rid of life; 
but not being more inclined to the one than the other, he left it 
to the determination of chance; and taking a piece of money out 
of his pocket, and toſſing it in the air, determined to abide by its 
deciſion; but the money falling on its edge in the clay, ſeemed to 
prohibit both theſe means of deſtruction. His mind was too much 
diſordered to receive comfort or take advantage of this delay; he 
therefore mounted bis horſe and rode to London, determined to 
find ſome other means of getting rid of life. And in July 170%, 
not many weeks after his return, he ſhot himſelf in his own houſe 
in St. Paul's church-yard ; the late Mr. John Reading, organiſt of 
St. Dunſtan's church, a ſcholar of Dr. Blow, and maſter of Mr. 
Stanley, intimately acquainted with Clarke, happening to go by 
the door at the inſtant the piſtol went off, upon eatering the houſe, 
found his friend and fellow-ſtudent in the agonies of death.” 

The anthems of this pathetic compoler, which Dr. Boyce has 
printed, are not only more natural and pleaſing than thoſe of his 
maſter Dr. Blow, but wholly free from licentious harmony and 
breach of rule. He is mild, placid, and ſeemingly incapable of 
violence of any kind. In his firſt anthem (Vol. II.) which required 
chearfulneſs and jubilation, he does not appear in his true charac- 
ter, which is tender and plaintive. The ſubject of the next is 
therefore better ſuited to the natural bias of his genius. There is 
indeed nothing in this anthem which indicates a maſter of grand 
and ſublime conceptions; but there is a clearneſs and accuracy in 
the ſcore; and melancholy caſt of melody and harmony ſuitable to 
the words, which are likewiſe well accented; that cannot fail to 
ſoothe and pleaſe every appetite for Muſic which is not depraved. 

His full anthem : ** Praiſe the Lord, O Jeruſalem,” is extremely 
natural and agreeable, and as modern and graceful as the gravity 
of. the choral ſervice, will, with. propriety, allow. And in his 
verſe anthem, the movements in triple time are as pathetic, and 
even elegant, as any Muſic, of the ſame period, eccleſiaſtical or 
fecular, that was produced, either at home or on the continent. 
There is a very agreeable verſe authem of his compoſition in a 
al | collection 
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collection pabliſhed' by Walſn: * The Lord is my ſtrength and 
my ſong,” with more ſpirit in it than I thought he could muſter. 


But the verſe © O Lord ſend us now profperity,” ona ground- 


baſe. in Puredl's manner, is extremely pleafing and ingenious. 


Tenderneſs is, however, ſo much his characteriſtic, that he may 


well be called the muſical Otway of his time (2). 
WILLIAM Hor DER, doctor of divinity, canon of Ely, reſiden- 


tiary of St. Paul's, and ſub-dean of the Chapel Royal, not only 


merits particular notice as an able and learned writer on the 
theory of Muſe, but as an eecleſiaſtical compoſer of anthems, of 
which three or four are preſerved in Dr. Tudway's collection, Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum. From the regularity, and unembarraſſed arrangement 
of the ſeveral parts in theſe ſpecimens of his compoſition, it is eaſy 


to diſcover, that he had not ſtudied and practifed counterpoint in 


the ſuperficial manner of an idle dilettante, but with the applica- 
tion of a diligent profeſſor. 

Beſides his eminence as a divine, and deep knowledge in Muſic, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a philofopher, a mathematician, and a 
philologer. He was one of the firſt fellows of the Royal Society, 
and in treating ſeveral curious ſubjects, nice ſelection and application 
of words manifeſt him to have been a conſummate maſter of our lan- 
guage. Indeed, the ſtrength, preciſion, clearneſs, and compreſ- 
tion of his ſtyle has been hardly ever equalled by any writer on 
philoſophical ſubjects in our country ; particularly in his admir- 
able treatiſe on the Elements of Speech, publiſhed 1669, and drawn 
up with the benevolent deſign of giving relief to a perſon that 
was deaf and dumb. In this eſſay he has analyſed, diſſected, and 
claſſed thè letters of our alphabet ſo minutely and clearly, that it is 
well worthy the attentive peruſal of every lover of philology, but 
particularly of lyric poets and compoſers of vocal Mafic ; to whom 
it will point out ſuch harſh and untunable combinations of letters 
and ſyllables as from their difficult utterance impede and rd 


the voice in its paſſage. 


(x) I once aſked Dr. Johnſon, if. he did tenderneſs.” Aud the ſame may, = ſaid 
not think Otway a good painter of tender of Clarke, 9 1 
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In 1694, Dr. Holder publiſhed 4 Diſcourſe concerning Time, 
in which, among other things, the deficiency of the Julian Calendar 
was explained, and the method of reforming it demonftrated, which 
was afterwards adopted in the change of /tyle. It is to be lamented 
that in treating this ſubje& with ſo much clearneſs and abilities, 
ſo good a mulician did not extend his reflections on the artificial 
parts of time, to its diviſions and proportions in muſical meaſures ; 
a ſubject upon which the Abate Sacchi has written in Italian (x); 
but which rhythmically, or metrically conſidered in common 
with poetry, has not yet been ſufficiently diſcuſſed in our own 
language. _. 

The fame year was publiſhed by Dr. Holder A Treatiſe on the 
natural Grounds of Harmony, in which the propagation of ſound, 
the ratio of vibrations, their coincidente in forming conſonance, 
ſympathetic reſonance, or:/ons harmontques, the difference between 
arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic proportions, and the 
author's opinion concerning the Muſic of the ancients, to whom 
he denies the uſe of harmony or Muſic in parts, are all fo ably 
treated, and clearly explained, that this book may be read with 
profit and pleaſure by moſt practical muſicians, though unacquaint- 
ed with geometry, mathematics, and harmonics, or the philoſophy 
of found /. 

Dr. Holder died in 1696, aged eighty-two, and was buried in the 
ſubterraneous chapel of St. Paul's church, where a marble monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, with an inſcription reciting his 
titles, talents, and extenfive knowledge. 

RoBeRT CREYGHToON, D. D. one of the gentlemen of Charles 
the Second's chapel, and precentor of the cathedral at Wells, has 
a juſt title to a place among reverend dilettanti; for though he was 
not gifted with great original genius for muſical compoſition, 
which he only ſtudied as an amuſement, at his leiſure hours; yet 
a ſevere diſciplinarian ; for being ſo excel- 


lent a judge and compoſer himſelf, it is 
natural to ſeppole that he would be the leſs 


(x) Del Tempo nella Muficas | 
This book is ſaid in the 1 
to have been drawn up chiefly for the ſak 


ns 


and fervice of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, of which he was ſub-dean, and in 


which, as well as other cathedrals to which 
his power extended, he is ſaid · to have been 


VOI. III. 


likely to tolerate neglect and ignorance in 


the performance of the choral ſervice. Mi- 
chael Wiſe, who 


perhaps had fallen under 


his laſh, uſed to call him Mr. Sub- dean. 
3T 


he 
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he has left ſuch pleaſing and elegant proofs of his progreſs in the 
art, as manifeſt judgment, taſte, and knowledge. This venerable 
divine living to the great age of ninety- ſeven, died in 1736. There 
are two complete ſervices by Dr. Creyghton in Dr. Tudway's 
collection, one in E flat and one in C natural; and two anthems 
in E flat, that are extremely pleaſing. 

The Rev. WILLAM Tuck, likewiſe one of the gentlemen 
of King Charles the Second's chapel, and precentor of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, was a very judicious compoſer of choral Mutic. Mr. 
Maſon, in ſpeaking of the full anthem : “O give thanks unto the 
Lord,” by this ingenious dilettante, very truly obſerves, that 
every ſyllable in this compoſition has its juſt length, and each 
part of a ſentence its proper pauſe ; it admits no perplexing altera- 
tions or unmeaning repetitions, but proceeds in one full, yet diſ- 
tinct ſtrain, harmonically, yet intelligibly (2).“ 

So many circumſtances muſt concur in forming a complete 
muſician among the LoveRs of the art, who have no other view 
in its cultivation, than pure amuſement, that however ardent their 
zeal and ſublime their genius, if they have not been early initiated 
in the myſteries of counterpoint, and purſued its labyrinths with 
the perſeverance of profeſional ſtudents, timidity, embarraſſment, 
ignorance, and confuſion, will appear in their ſcores at the firſt 
glance of a regular bred compoſer. In general, their practice, read- 
ing of ſcores, experience, and application, are inferior to thoſe of 
the meaneſt organiſt, or ripieno performer : : diſdaining to perform 
under-parts, or to ſtudy them in the works of great maſters, as 
ſoon as they know their gammut, their chief practice conſiſts in ſolos 
and amuſing melodies ; ſo that they remain to the end of their lives 
unable to count reſts, or keep time, with profe ſſional firmneſs and 
accuracy; and either totally neglecting or running away too ſoon 
from plain counterpoint to florid, a want of inſtruction and regular 
ſtudy appear in the baſes they put to the ſlighteſt and moſt natural 
melodies. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry ALDRICH, appointed dean of Chriſt- 


(z) Collection of the Words 0 Anthems, © how long; I will magn' 'fy thee ;" both 
p. 24. note t. I am acquainted with only verſe anthems ; and, his full anthem: 420 
three anthers by this compoſer: Lord give thanks unto the Lord,” 


n 
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church, Oxon, in 1689, was a ſingular inſtance of an unprofeſſional 
muſician obviating all theſe deficiences, and at the ſame time that he 
Was greatly diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a polemical writer, a polite 
ſcholar, a theologian, a profound critic, an architect, and a man of 
ſound judgment, and exquiſite taſte in arts, ſcience, and literature 
in general, he became ſo profound and ſkilled in the theory and 
practice of harmony, that his compoſitions, particularly for the 
church, equal in number and excellence thoſe of the greateſt ma- 
ſters of his time (a). 

Though not more than five or fix of his choral productions 
continue to be performed, except at Oxford, yet he compoſed near 
forty ſervices and anthems which are preſerved in the third volume 
of Dr. Tudway's collection, Britiſh Muſeum. Beſides theſe Dr. 
Aldrich enriched our proteſtant cathedrals with many admirable 
compoſitions by adapting Engliſh words from the pſalms, or litur- 
gy, to anthems and motets, of Tallis, Bird, Paleſtrina, Cariſſimi, 
Graziani, and Baſſani, that were originally ſet to Latin words 
for the Roman Catholic ſervice. Among his compoſitions of a 
lighter kind,. he amuſed himſelf with ſetting rounds and catches, 
of which eight or ten are inſerted in the two books of the Catch- 
club, or merry Companion. The ſmoaking catch: * Good! 
good, indeed!“ and the round: Hark the bonny Chriſt-church 
bells,” have been always admired ; the firſt for humour and con- 
trivance, and the ſecond for its pleaſing melody and general effect. 

The admirable choral diſcipline he preſerved in his college, at - 
Oxford, for upwards of twenty years, is ſtill remembered. Indeed, 
without neglecting more important concerns, he ſeems to have 
intereſted himſelf in the cultivation and proſperity of the art with 
as much zeal and diligence, as if his ſtudies and purſuits had been 
circumſcribed to that alone. He not only had concerts and re- 
hearſals at his apartments weekly, but eſtabliſhed a muſic-ſchool in 


1 — * 


8 ies 
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3 


(a) His harmony and modulation are 
unexceptionable ; but his melodies are 
ſometimes defective in rhythm, and in his 
celebrated ſervice in G, the aceentuation of 
the words 4s inaccurate. But it was a com- 
mon error in his time for the meaſure to b 
broken and amputated. | | 


(3) His full anthem : „ Out of the 
deep, inſerted in Boyce's ſecond volume. 
is excelleni compoſition, in the manner af 
our beſt old maſters. In the full anthem : 
« O give thanks, in the ſame volume, he 
is perhaps a little embarrafied by the un- 
wieldineſs of fix parts. 
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his college, where he both tried and rewarded genius and aſſiduity- 
Muſic perhaps never flouriſhed ſo much at Oxford as under his 
example, guidance, and patronage (c). | 

This worthy and moſt accompliſhed divine bequeathed to hi 
college, at his deceaſe in 1710, an admirable collection of Muſic, 
to which, by the indulgence of the dean and canons, I have not 
only been honoured with frequent acceſs, but been liberally allowed 
to tranſcribe and make extracts from ſome of the moſt curious 
books, out of the college. 

Having, in 1778 and 1779, made a catalogue of theſe muſical 
works, I can venture to ſay, that for maſſes, motets, madrigals, and 
anthems of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, the collection 
is the moſt complete of any that I have had an opportunity of con- 
ſulting. 

I examined in the college a port-folio of fragments and memo- 
randums, made by this active dignitary of our church, for a pro- 
found and ample treatiſe on Muſic, by which it appears, that his 
reading and mediation on the art, had been equal to his applica- 
tion and practice (d). | | 

Jonn GoLDwiNn, or GoLDING, was a diſciple of Dr. Child, 
and his ſucceſſor in the free chapel of St. George at Windſor, 1697. 
In 1703, he was appointed maſter of the choiriſters in the ſame 
chapel, and continued to occupy both thoſe ſtations till his deceaſe 
in the year 1719. Nothing can be more juſt than the ſhort cha- 
rater given of the productions of this maſter, by the late honeſt 


(e) See Remarks on Awviſon's Eſſay on 
Aufical Expreſſion, printed 1753, page 100, 
where a very particular account is given 
on Dr. Aldrich's choral government, 

(4) Contents of Dr. Aldrich's papers 
prepared for a treatiſe on Muſic : 


1. Theory of a mee. in which 
u 


are given the meaſures and proportions of 
its ſeveral parts and pipes. 

2. Principles of ancient Greek Muſic. 

3. Memorandums made in reading an- 
cient authors, relative to ſeveral parts of 
Muſic and its effects. 

4+ Uſes to which Mufic was applied by 
the ancients, | 

5. Epithalamium. 

6. Excerpta from Pere Meneſtrier. Pro- 


8 


portions of inſtruments. Exotic Muſic. 

7. Argument of ancient and modern per- 
formance in Muſic. 

8. Theory of modern muſical inſtru- 
ments. | 

9, 10, and 11 ditto. 

12. Miſcellaneous papers concerning 
different points in the theory and practice 
of Muſic, in great confuſion. 

1 1. Another bundle of papers on the 
conſtruction of the organ. | 

14. Ditto, on different inſtruments. The 
above in the doctor's own hand-writing. 

15. Fragment of a treatiſe on counter- 
point, in a different hand. Theoria Myjices. 
Tranſcribed by an amanuenſis. 


and 


and candid judge, Dr. Boyce, who in his ſhort account prefixed to 
the ſecond volume of his collection, ſays that © there is in them 
a ſingularity of modulation, which is uncommon and agreeable.” 
And when we confider the time of his death, it ſeems, by the ſmall 
number of his works that have come to my knowledge, as if this 
compoſer had anticipated many combinations and paſſages of a 
much later period. 

WIILIAM CrorT, cducated in the Chapel Royal under Dr. 
Blow, was born in 1677, at Nether Eatington, in Warwickſhire. 
His firſt preferment, after quitting the chapel on the loſs of his 
treble voice, was to the place of organiſt of St. Anne's, Weſtmin- 
ſter, where an organ was newly erected. In 1700, he was admit- 
ted a gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel Royal; and in 1707, 
upon the deceaſe of Jeremiah Clarke, he was appointed joint orga- | 
niſt with his maſter, Dr. Blow; upon whole deceaſe, in 1708, he ; 
not only obtained the whole place of organiſt, but was appointed | 
maſter of the children and compoſer of the Chapel Royal, as well 
as to the place of organiſt of Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

All theſe appointments at ſo early a period of life, being now 
but thirty-one years of age, occaſioned no diminution of diligence 
in the performance of his duty, or zeal in the ſtudy and cultivation 
of his att. And, indeed, he ſeems to have gone through life in one 
even tenor of profeſſional activity and propriety of conduct. We 
hear of no illiberal traits of envy, malevolence, or infolence. He 
neither headed nor abetted fiddling factions; but inſenſibly pre- 
ſerving the dignity of his ſtation, without oppreſſing or mortifying f 
his inferiors by reminding them of it, the univerſal reſpect he ob- j 

| tained from his talents and eminence in the profeſſion ſeems to have 1 
been blended with perſonal affection. 
I the year 1711, he reſigned his place of organiſt of St. Anne's 


church, in favour of Mr. John Iſham; and in the following year 
publiſhed; anonymouſly, under the title of Divine Harmony, a fimi- 
lar book to that of Clifford, mentioned above (e), containing the 
words only, of ſelect anthems uſed in the Chapel Royal, Weſtmin- 
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his college, where he both tried and rewarded genius and aſſiduity- 
Muſic perhaps never flouriſhed ſo much at Oxford as under his 
example, guidance, and patronage (c). | 

This worthy and moſt accomplithed divine bequeathed to his 
college, at his deceaſe in 1710, an admirable collection of Muſic, 
to which, by the indulgence of the dean and canons, I have not 
only been honoured with frequent acceſs, but been liberally allowed 
to tranſcribe and make extracts from ſome of the moſt curious 
books, out of the college. 

Having, in 1778 and 1779, made a catalogue of theſe muſical 
works, I can venture to ſay, that for maſſes, motets, madrigals, and 
anthems of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, the collection 
is the moſt complete of any that I have had an opportunity of con- 
ſulting. | 

I examined in the college a port-folio of fragments and memo- 
randums, made by this aCtive dignitary of our church, for a pro- 
found and ample treatiſe on Muſic, by which it appears, that his 
reading and mediation on the art, had been equal to his applica- 
tion and practice (d). 9 80 | 

JonN GoLDwiN, or GoLDING, was a diſciple of Dr. Child, 
and his ſucceſſor in the free chapel of St. George at Windſor, 1697. 
In 1703, he was appointed maſter of the choiriſters in the ſame 
chapel, and continued to occupy both thoſe ſtations till his deceaſe 
in the year 1719. Nothing can be more juſt than the ſhort cha- 
rater given of the productions of this maſter, by the late honeſt 


(c) See Rrmarks on Awviſon's Eſſay on portions of inſtruments, Exotic Muſic, 


Alufical Expreſſion, printed 175 3, page 100, 
where a very particular account is given 
on Dr. Aldrich's choral government, 

(4) Contents of Dr. Aldrich's papers 
prepared for a treatiſe on Muſic : 


1. Theory of a ae e in which 
u 


are given the meaſures and proportions of 
its ſeveral parts and pipes. 

2. Principles of ancient Greek Muſic. 

3. Memorandums made in reading an- 
cient authors, relative to ſeveral parts of 
Muſic and its effects. 

4+ Uſes to which Muſic was applied by 
the ancients, | 

5. Epithalamium, 


6. Excerpta from Pere Meneſtriet. Pro- 


7. Argument of ancient and modern per- 
formance in Muſic. 


8. Theory of modern muſical inſtru- 
ments, 

9, 10, and 11 ditto. 

12. Miſcellaneous papers concerning 
different points in the theory and practice 
of Muſic, in great confuſion. 

4 Another bundle of papers on the 
conſtruction of the organ. 8 

14. Ditto, on different inſtruments. The 
above in the doctor's own hand- writing. 

15. Fragment of a treatiſe on counter- 


point, in a different hand. Theoria My/ices. 
Tranſcribed by an amanuenſis. 


and 
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and candid judge, Dr. Boyce, who in his ſhort account prefixed to 
the ſecond volume of his collection, ſays that © there is in them 
a ſingularity of modulation, which is uncommon and agreeable.” 
And when we conſider the time of his death, it ſeems, by the ſmall 
number of his works that have come to my knowledge, as if this 
compoſer had anticipated many combinations and paſſages of a 
much later period. 

WILLIAM Caorr, educated in the Chapel Royal under Dr. 
Blow, was born in 1677, at Nether Eatington, in Warwickſhire. 
His firſt preferment, after quitting the chapel on the loſs of his 
treble voice, was to the place of organiſt of St. Anne's, Weſtmin- 
ſter, where an organ was newly erected. In 1700, he was admit- 
ted a gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel Royal ; and in 1707, 
upon the deceaſe of Jeremiah Clarke, he was appointed joint orga- 
niſt with his maſter, Dr. Blow; upon whoſe deceaſe, in 1708, he i 
not only obtained the whole place of. organiſt, but was appointed 
maſter of the children and compoſer of the Chapel Royal, as well 
as to the place of organiſt of Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

All theſe appointments at ſo early a period of life, being now 
but thirty-one years of age, occaſioned no diminution of diligence 
in the performance of his duty, or zeal in the ſtudy and cultivation 
of his art. And, indeed, he ſeems to have gone through life in one 
even tenor of profeſſional activity and propriety of conduct. We 
hear of no illiberal traits of envy, malevolence, or inſolence. He 
neither headed nor abetted fiddling factions ; but inſenſibly pre- 
ſerving the dignity of his ſtation, without oppreſſing or mortifying 
his inferiors by reminding them of it, the univerſal reſpect he ob- 
tained from his talents and eminence in the profeſſion ſeems to have 
been blended with perſonal affection. 

In the year 1711, he reſigned his place of organiſt of St. Anne's 
chureh, in favour of Mr. John Iſham; and in the following year 
publiſhed, anonymouſly, under the title of Druine Harmony, a ſimi- 
lar book to that of Clifford, mentioned above (e), containing the 
words only, of ſelect anthems uſed in the Chapel Royal, Weſtmin- 
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ſter-Abbey, St. Paul's, &c. with a preface containing a ſhort ac- 


- count of our Church Muſic, and an encomium on Tallis and Bird. 


In 1715, he was honoured with the degree of doctor of Muſic, 
in the univerſity of Oxford; His exerciſe for this degree, which 
was performed in the theatre, July 13th; by the gentlemem of the 
chapel, and other aſſiſtants from London, conſiſted of two odes, 
one in Engliſh and one in Latin, written by Dr. Joſeph Trapp. 
Ihe Muſic to both theſe odes was afterwards neatly engraved on 
copper, and publiſhed in ſcore. „ ed 

During the ſucceſsful war of Queen Anne, the frequent viorics 
obtained by the Duke of Marlborough occaſioned. Dr. Crofts, as 
compoſer to her Majeſty, to be frequently called upon to furniſh 
hymns or anthems of thankſgiving. Several of theſe and other 
occaſional compoſitions for the church, are 1 in his works 
and ſtil} performed in our cathedrals. 

In 1724, Dr. Crofts publiſhed, by ſubſcription, a ſplendid edition 
of his choral Muſic in two volumes folio, under the title of Mufca 
Sacra, or © Sele&t Anthems in ſcore, for two, three, four, five, 
ſix, ſeven, and eight Voices, to which is added the Burial Service, 
as it is occaſionally performed in Weſtminſter- Abbey.” The neat- 
neſs and accuracy with which this work was publiſhed, being the 
firſt of the kind that was ſtamped on pewter plates, and in ſcore, 


rendered it more acceptable and uſeful to the purchaſers ; as, what- 


ever choral compoſitions appeared anterior to this publication, had 


been printed with types, in fingle parts, and extremely incorrect. 


In the preface to this work, the author gives a ſummary account 
of our cathedral Muſic from the time of Tallis and Bird, to his 
own. And here Dr. Crofts, like his colleague Weldon, celebrates 
Mr. Elford, a counter-tenor, of the Chapel Royal, for whom moſt 


of the ſolo anthems were expreſsly compoſed, © as a bright example 


of excellence in this kind of ſinging, ſurpaſſing, as far as is known, 
all that ever went before him, and fit to be imitated by all that 
come after him ; particularly for his manner of Swing due energy 
and emphaſis to the words of his Muſic 2 5 


To 

(F) Mr. Richard Elford was. brought up ding i in a counter-tenor, he was invited to 

in the choir at Lincoln, but his voice ſet= Durham cathedral ; where, however, * 
di 
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To review the works of this reſpectable maſter, after his own 
age and ſubſequent times have ſtamped them with the ſeal of ap- 
probation, would perhaps be thought unneceſſary and arrogant. 
Mine is but an individual opinion, it is true; but having for many 
years been examining and comparing old authors, without neglecting 
the modern, in order to diſcover their intrinſic worth, and the 
rank they held with cotemporary compoſers, as well as the reſpect 
that is due to them From poſterity, I ſhould venture, if I had room, 
with all the juſtice and candour in my power, to examine his works 
regularly and critically, with reſpe& to the learning, invention, 
expreſſion of words, and other conſtituent parts of good Muſic, to 
be found in them; but they are too voluminous for minute diſ- 
cuſſion ; I ſhall therefore only point out ſuch movements as, upon 
a recent.examination, have appeared to me the moſt excellent. 

Nothing is more eaſy than to praiſe os condemn in the groſs, 
and by a ſingle epithet pronounce a compoſition, or even the whole 
works of an author, exquiſite, or deteſtable ; but as few productions, 
by profeſſors of eminence, are equally perfect, or totally devoid of 
merit, it is my wiſh. to diſcriminate, and my cuſtom to aſſign 
ſpecific reaſons. for cenſure or panegyric. And with reſpect to Dr. 
Crofts, I was long unable to ſpeak of his works but by tradition, 
not having ſeen or heard them ſince I played them on the organ in 
the courſe of cathedral ſervice at Cheſter, upwards of forty years 
ago. But having lately examined the chief works of his prede- 
ceſſors, and informed myſelf of the ſtate in which he found our 
choral Muſic, I was the better able, in peruſing his productions 
immediately after, to judge of the additions he had made to the 
common ſtock of melody, harmony, and modulation, during near 
twenty years that he preſided over the firſt choir in the kingdom. 
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did not remain 1 he was encou- tre, and was admitted a gentleman of the 
raged to go up to London, in order to try Chapel Royal, as well as tothe places of lay - 
his fortune on the ſage. In 1706; his name vicar of St. Paul's and Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
appears in Downes the prompter's hit of He had an addition of a hundred pounds a 
rformers in Durfey's opera of © The year made to his falary in the chapel, on 
Wonders in the Sun, or the Kingdom of account of the uncommon excellence of kis 
Birds.” But his perſon and action being voice. | 
aukward and clumſy, he quitted the thea-- 
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Volume I. The movement page firſt, muſt have been thought 
ſomewhat elegant at the time it was compoſed ; it ſtill ſtands its 
ground as an agreeable movement, except at the cloſes, which, like 
the ſleeves of a coat, change their faſhion more frequently than 
any other of its conſtituent parts. The ſubject, however, is better 
treated as a chorus, page 2. The movement, page 3, is ſo much 
in the ſtyle of Corelli (fee his firſt ſolo) that it is difficult not to 
imagine the author had it in mind when he went to work. Page 4, 
the compoſition in two or three places is not clear, or defencible by 
good rules or example (g). The reſt of the anthem is pleaſing, 
and the laſt chorus admirable, particularly the pauſes at the _ 
ning, which have a very ſolemn effect (5). 

The opening of the ſecond anthem : Lord, what love have I 
unto thy law,” in two parts, is reverential, and free from com- 
mon vulgar paſſages. And the chorus and next movement would 
be ſtill better if they were not frequently poiſoned and imbittered 
by the combination of major third and minor ſixth. The next 
movement, in 3, is tame and languid, but the laſt chorus is ſuffi- 
ciently ſpirited and pleaſing to make the hearers wiſh it longer. 

In the firtt movement of the third anthem, page 18, the baſe 
gives a ſpirit to an unmeaning treble, till we come to the new point 
led off by the baſe, line 3, bar the third, which is pretty and till 


* modern; and as this was a Thankſgiving Anthem compoſed, in 1708, 


by command, there is a degree of jubilation in the reſt of the 
movement, which is at leaſt entitled to the merit of propriety (i). 
The reſt of this anthem has no peculiar marks of W nds or 


originality. 
The fugue which opens the fourth anthem, page 31, is on a 


(s) Line firſt, * ſixth, the ſeventh in natural, in the counter - tenor, againſt the F 


the treble, not good in itſelf, is not to be 
found in the accompaniment as figured by 
the author. Line "gr bar ſecond, the 
baſe, in two 28 not cond. Line fifth, 
bar firſt, the baſe falling a ſuperfluous or 
redundant fifth is aukward aud unneceſſary, 
25 B would have led to A much better, 
without changing the harmony. 


() Page q, line ſecond, bar firſt, the F 


ſharp, in the ſecond treble, is a bad expe- 
dient for avoiding two fifths with the up- 
per part. 

(i) Page 18, line third, bar 8 the 
fall from D ſharp to G natural has never been 
done by good contrapuntiſts fince Corelli's 
works have been known. Page 23, line 


the laſt, two plump fifths have eſcaped the 


author, very unequivocally, 


marked 
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marked and pleaſing ſubject, and admirably treated. The ſecond 
movement has only the merit of contraſt. The ſubject of the laſt 
chorus is agreeable and well ſupported. 

Of the fifth anthem : “Out of the deep, there is little to re- 
mark. The two firſt ſtraips breathe ſupplication and contrition, 
in broken accents, without any marked or meaſured melody. In- 
deed, proſe but ſeldom wh of ſymmetric air or rhythm in the 
Muſic. Though Dr. Crofts is in general very attentive to the 
accent of the words, yet, in the opening of this anthem, laying the 
ſtreſs upon the particle of, inſtead of the more important adverb 
out, ſeems inaccurate : © Ont of the deep,” appears to be the true 


proſody of the ſentence. The words : © Therefore ſhalt thou- 


be feared,” page 42, ſeem {et to an air upon a moving baſe in the 
ſtyle of Corelli's farabands ; at leaſt, I do not recollect ſuch a re- 
gular motion of the baſe to an air in 3 in our Engliſh church 
Muſic previous to the publication of his works. The movement: 
** I look for the Lord,” upon a ground-baſe, is maſterly ; but in 
the next fragment, and in the movement preceding the chorus, 
we have little attempts at diviſion in the voice-parts, which have 
been condemned in this and other choral compoſers, as bordering 
too much on rheatrical levity. 


The whole three-part anthem : ©* O Lord thou haſt ſearched 


me out,” page 5o, is ſo pleaſing, elegant, and ſeemingly ſimple, 


that a production of the early part of the preſent century, that ſur- 
paſſes it in theſe particulars, will not be eaſily found. Indeed, it 
is ſo ſuperior in every reſpect to the preceding anthems in this vo- 
lame, that it ſeems of a different period and maſter. It is luckily 
ſo long that it uſually is divided into two diſtinct anthems. And 
ſuch is the ſublimity of the words, and happineſs with which the 
compoſer has expreſſed them, that, notwithſtanding its length, 
every ſtrain is ſo excellent, that if well performed, every lover of 
divine poetry and Muſic muſt be ſorry when it is concluded (). 


(&) Page 62, line cand. bar ſecond, there is a miſtake in the tenor part waich totally 
deſtroys the e harmony. 
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The fugue which opens the full anthem : * O Lord rebuke me 
not, in ſix parts, in the true ſtyle, à capella, of Tallis, Bird, and 
Paleſtrina, is one of the molt maſterly and grand compoſitions, of 
the kind, which our church,-or any other church, can boaſt. The 
ſubjects of fugue are {olemn, pleaſing, and contraſted ; the words 
are well accented, the anſwers true, and, notwithitanding the num- 
ber of parts, the whole compoſition is clear, correct, and free from 
confuſion. The ſecond ſubject, at the introduction of new words, 
* neither chaſten me, is remarkably beautiful and well treated; after 


which the plain counterpoint has a good effect in reſting the ear 


and attention, after theſe labyrinths; and the third ſubjecrt:“ O 
Lord, I am weak,” though not new, is difterently conducted from 
any anterior uſe that has been made of it ; and after it has been 
allotted to each part, the return to plain counterpoint is happy and 


* ſtriking. The laſt chorus, which is a double fugue upon two fine 


ſubjects, is equally well ſupported and maſterly ; and after it has 
been extended to a ſufficient length, the application of this ſubject 
to different words, is welcome to the ear; and laſtly, in the Amen, 
there is a ſpirit and deſign, which manifeſt both genius and learn- 
ing (J). 

The anthem for three voices :- © We wait for thy loving kind- 
neſs,” page eighty-ſeven, has a merit of a very different kind; here 
the melody, particularly in the firſt movement, is not only pathetic 


but frequently graceful and elegant in a way not unbecoming the 


facred text and place of performance. And the anthem for three 


voices, from the eighty-cighth pſalm, is truly-pathetic and expreſ- 
five, from the beginning to the end; but, unluckily, the key in 
which it is compoſed (F minor) is ſo much out of tune on the 


organ, as it is uſually tempered, that the effect muſt be doubly of- 


ſenſſive to thoſe who, though poſſeſſed of good ears, are unable to 


account for it (m). 


(1) The two oftaves in the laſt line of 
the chorus, between the ſecond treble and. 
the tenor, will be eaſily pardoned, in ſo ma- 


fake of the imitations. 


(m) In the verſe, page x39, DPoſt thou 
ew wonders among the dead,” the inter- 
val, which the author calls a-ninth reſolved - 
ny parts, by a good contrapuntiſt, for the upwards into the tenth, being uſed as an 


appoggiĩatura, ſhould have been figured a h3+ . 
7 The 
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The thankſgiving anthem : © Rejoice in the Lord, page 33, 
page 142, is a very elaborate compoſition, accompanied with in- 
ſtruments; and if it be remembered, that it was produced about 
the middle of Queen Anne's reign, before the arrival of Handel, 
our great model for Muſic richly accompanied, the ſymphony or 
introduction, with a ſolo part for the hautbois, and two violins, 
tenor, and baſe, muſt ſhew Crofts in the light of a man of genius, 
who, without leaning, or preying upon the abilities of others, 
dared to advance farther into the dark receſſes of latent effects than 
his predeceſſors. This anthem, on account of its wanting inſtru- 


mental accompaniments, is not performed in our cathedral ſervice, 
which is to be lamented, as the firſt and laſt movements are 
extremely pleaſing and maſterly. 

The burial ſervice, which finiſhes the firſt volume, is compoſed 
upon an idea ſuggeſted by Henry Purcell, who only lived to ac- 
compliſh one movement. Thou knoweſt Lord the ſecrets of our 
hearts,” which was performed at the funeral of Queen Mary, and 
his own. Itis in ſimple counterpoint of note againſt note, ſo that 
every one of the four parts utter the ſame word and ſyllable at the 
ſame inſtant, according to the wiſh of Mr. Maſon, and thoſe who 
diſlike fugue and florid counterpoint, in which all the parts are 
often ſinging different words. And it muſt be owned, that in this 
ſolemn ſervice, the effect of ſimplicity and ſyllabic coincidence is 
admirable. The additions which Dr. Crofts has made to Purcell's 
production are worthy of the model he adopted (2). The ſervice is 
chiefly in the key of G minor, with frequent pauſes, which, aſſiſted 
by admirable modulation, have an effect at once grand and ſorrow-- 
ful. Dr. Tudway, who attended the funeral of Queen Mary, ſays 
that Purcell's anthem was accompanied by flat trumpets. Though 
this movement by Purcell begins in E flat, it ends on the chord 
of G with a natural third. The modulation quits the original key 

— at the third bar, and is afterwards more in G minor than in any 


other key. On which account Dr. Crofts very judiciouſly began 
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(a) Page 177, line third, bar firſt, two octaves have eſcaped the author, between the 


treble part and the tenor: py 2 | 
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and ended his additions in that key. In praifing the ſimplicity 
of this anthem, Dr. Tudway does not, as has been imagined, 
oppoſe it to fugue, of which all the old maſters he recommends 
as models were ſo fond, but to the light ſtyle, with ſymphonies, 
ritornels, and diviſions, of which Purcell, and after him, Crofts 
and Weldon were ſo. frequently laviſh. But the good doctor not 
being able to Keep pace with them in theſe flights, tried to check 
and diſgrace them by cenſure. 

Vol. II. The opening of the firſt anthem, in this volume : 
Hear my prayer, O Lord,” and indeed every part of it, is pecu- 
liarly pathetic ; no vulgar paſſages, or diviſions, occur, whole ſole 
merit is derived from execution. The words, the ſentiments, and 
the place of performance, have been equally reſpected. 

The full anthem : * O Lord God of my ſalvation,” is an excel- 
lent compoſition throughout : the firſt movement is rich in har- 
K mony and elegant in expreſſion, and nothing of the kind can be 
T more plealing than the laſt movement. 5 
There are few compoſitions in our church perhaps more replete 
with excellencies of various kinds than the anthem : I cried 
unto the Lord,” page 56. The counterpoint is clear and correct, 
the contrivance in the fugues and imitations, ingenious and learned, 
and the expreſſion, particularly of the verſe : J poured out my 
complaints,” truly pathetic. There are many other excellent 
19 compoſitions in this volume, which, to deſcribe ſeparately, would 
. run this article to too great a length. 

; The full anthem : God is gone up,” in Dr. Boyce's ſecond vo- 
. | lume, has been always in favour; the modulation is natural and 
ſimple, the harmony clear, and a decorous chearfulneſs runs through 
| every movement, ſuitable to the words, and to pious jubilation. 
The next anthem, in the ſame volume: © Put me not to rebuke,” 
breathes a different ſpirit : the ſubject, key, modulation, and ex- 
pteſſion, are all plaintive; and though there is much art in the 
conduct of the fugues and imitations, it is fo well allied to a ſeem- 


ing natural pathetic, as to require no great {cience to feel it effects 
in performance. 


The firft of the two verſe anthems by this author, in the ſame 
5 volume 
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volume, is elegant and pleaſing. This was probably compoſed. 
late in his life, when the operas and Italian ſinging began to have a 
general effect on our melody, as the uſe he has made of appoggia- 
turas ſeems new in our choral books. Give the King thy judg- 
ments,” which immediately follows this, is another very agreeable 
verſe anthem, with rather more fire and ſpirit than. uſual in this 
compoſer's productions. The diviſions, however, in this anthem, 
were originally too ſecular for the church, and at preſent are too 
common for the ſtage. 

His anthem publiſhed by Walſh, in A Collecton of feleft An- 
thems : Bleſſed are thy Kerb, O Lord,“ is clear and correct 
compoſition, with conſiderable art, and ſome nerves; particularly 
in the third movement : For thou art the glory. He conti- 
nues, however, in all his works, the uſe of the ſharp third and flat 
fixth, like his predeceſſors, to the great ſorrow of my ears; and 
this vile combination does not ſeem to have been held in ſufficient 
abhorrence till the time of Dr. Green, in whoſe works I find no 
traces of it. 

There is another very agreeable anthem by Crofts in the ſame 
collection: Deliver us, O Lord our God,” which has no fault 
kn the compoſition, except that mentioned above, for the laſt time, 
and which he had in common with all the maſters of the preced- 
ing century. The laſt chorus of this anthem is ſo pleaſing, that 
I ſhould inſert it here, as a ſpecimen of his clear and unaffected: 
ſtyle, if it was difficult to find. | 

I ſhall now conclude: my remarks on this author, by obſerving, 
that though he, perhaps, never reaches the ſublime, yet he is 
ſometimes grand, and often pathetic. His allegros are always 
more feeble than his low movements. But more melody is ne- 
ceſſary, to ſupport chearfulneſs with decorum and dignity, than 

Crofts, or indeed the whole nation, could furniſh, during the firſt 
twenty years of this century. 

This pleaſing compoſer and amiable man died in Auguſt 1727, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, of an illneſs occaſioned. by his attend- 
ance on his duty at the coronation of 15 late Ne King, 

George 
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George II. He was buried in the north iſle of Weſtminſter- 


Abbey, where a monument, with a long and honourable inſcrip- 

tion, was erected to his memory, at the expence of his countryman 

© as well as intimate friend and great admirer, Humphrey Wyrley 
: Birch, Eſq. whoſe paſſion for church Muſic of the pathetic kind, 
particularly the funeral ſervice by Purcell and Crofts, was ſuch, 

that he would quit the moſt remote part of the kingdom, and ride 

* night and day, in order to hear it performed at Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

Joux WELDoN, born at Chicheſter, learned the rudiments of 
Muſic of Mr. John Porter, organiſt of Eton college, and afterwards 
received inſtructions from Henry Purcell. He was for ſome time 
organiſt of New College, Oxon. But in 1701, he was appointed 
a gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel Royal; and in 1708, 
ſucceeded Dr. Blow, as one of his Majeſty's organiſts. In 1715, 
upon the eſtabliſhment of a ſecond compoſer's place in the King's 
chapel, Weldon was the firſt who filled that ſtation, of which he 
teemed conſcientiouſly determined to fulfil all the duties; for 
before he had long been in poſſeſſion of this office, he gave proofs 
of his abilities and diligence in the compoſition of the Communion 
ſervice, as well as the feyeral anthems required by the conditions 
of his appointment. 

He was likewiſe organiſt of St. Bride's church, in Fleet - ſtreet; 
and of St. Martin's in the Fields (7). 

Beſides many favourite ſongs and ſolo anthems of the time, Wel- 
don compoſed two full anthems, which are inſerted in Dr. Boyce's 
ſecond volume; the firſt is rather too familiar and common; but 
the ſecond : © Hear my crying, O God,” in fix parts, is a very 
pleaſing and maſterly compoſition ; particularly the firſt move- 
ment. In the ſecond movement, the words % upon, are unfor- 
tunately expreſſed by notes that b Ge other too rapidly for 


(o) King George I. having been choſen Schwarbroock; and the * probably as 


church- warden * his own pariſh of St. 


Martin's in the Fields, ſoon after his arrival 


in England; in order to get rid of the 


trouble of ſo inglorious an office, made the 
pariſh a preſent of the inſtrument which is 


now ſtanding in the church, built by 


a mark of duty and reſpect, appointed Wel- 
don, his Majeſty's own organiſt, to play 
upon it; who, at his deceaſe, was ſucceeded 
by the late Mr. Kelway, aud Mr, Kelu ay 
by Dr. Cooke, 


their 
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their eaſy utterance, The paſſages of the third and fourth move- 
ments ſeem much worn by forty or fifty years uſe ; however, the 
pauſes, at the end of the laſt ſtrain, have a fine effect. 

Six of his ſolo anthems were publiſhed about the year 1730; 
I fay about that period, as muſical chronology is become a very 
difficult ſtudy. The late Mr. Walſh, finding that o muſic-books 
were like old almanacks, ceaſed very early in this century to aſcer- 
tain the time of their birth by dates, which have ever ſince been 
as carefully concealed as the age of ſtale virgins. 

Weldon's powers of invention and of harmonical combination 
ſeem very much limited. His anthems had the advantage of be- 
ing ſung in the Chapel Royal by a celebrated finger, Mr. Richard 
Elford ; but. now, let who will execute them, they muſt appear 
feeble 5nd old- faſhioned, unleſs the embelliſhments of George the 
Firſt's time are changed for thoſe in preſent uſe. The truth is, that 
the fund of original conception or ſcience, which alone can render 
old Muſic valuable to the curious, long after the ſtyle in which it 
was written is become antiquated and forgotten, was never very 
conſiderable in Weldon' productions. His firſt anthem: « 0 
Lord rebuke me not,” remained long in favour, when well ſung 
in our cathedrals, from its reſemblance to the ſtyle of Purcell; and 
the natural and eaſy flow minuet air to Turn thee, O Lord, and 
deliver my. foul,” which has ſo much of a ſecular ſong and rondeau 
in it, that it is remembered with pleaſure by the muſical part of 
a congregation, who are more likely to bear it in mand, than more - 
ferious parts of the ſervice. 
The productions of Weldon appear flimſy after thoſe of Crofts; . 
and Dr. Green's after Handel's ; yet Green compared with Wel- 
don 1 is a giant: that is, a Handel. 

There is a vice of which compoſers of ſmall reſources are * | 
inadvertently guilty, for want of a ſincere and judicious friend to 
tell them of it; and that is, eternal repetition of the ſame paſlage, 
a note higher or a note lower, which the Italians call Ros ALIA. 
This certainly originates in the want of ideas, and yet it may be 
abe by attention, though the ſheet would not fill fo faſt. 

5 Weldon 
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Weldon has indulged himſelf in theſe repetitions to a tireſome de- 
gree, in ſeveral of his anthems ; but in the ritornel to © Have 
mercy upon me, O God,” he has iterated the ſame poor paſſage, 
a note lower, ſeven times, ſucceſlively ! 

His ſong for two voices: © As I ſaw fair Clora walk alone, 
was in great favour during my youth; and his air in the Judgment 
of Paris: Let ambition fire thy mind, is a melody ſo natural 
and pleaſing, that, like an ever-green, in vegetation, it will 
always be freſh and in ſeaſon. And there 1s no air in greater 
favour than this at preſent, in the Engliſh opera of Love ina 
Village, to the words: “ Hope, thou nurſe of young deſire.“ 

This compoſer died in 1736, and was ſucceeded in the King's 
chapel by the late Dr. Boyce. 

Having had a perſonal knowledge of Dr. Greene early in my 
muſical life, and well remembering the effect which many of his 
compoſitions had on the public at the time of their firſt appear- 
ance, I ſhall the leſs frequently be obliged to have recourſe to 
tradition, or to ſeek information concerning him, from others. 

MauRice GREENE, was the ſon of the Rev. Thomas Greene, 
vicar of St. Olave Jewry, in London, and nephew of John Greene, 
ſerjeant at law. He was brought up in the choir of St. Paul, and 
when his voice broke was bound apprentice to Brind, the organiſt 
of that cathedral. He was early noticed as an elegant organ player 
and compoſer for the church, and obtained the place of organiſt of 
St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, before he was twenty years of age. In 
1717, on the death of Daniel Purcell, he was likewiſe elected or- 
ganiſt of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; but the next year, his maſter 
Brind dying, Greene was appointed his ſucceſſor by the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's; upon which event, he quitted both the 
places he had previouſly obtained. In 1726, on the death of Dr. 
| Crofts, he was appointed organiſt and compoſer to the Chapel 

Royal; and on the death of Eccles, 1735, maſter of his Majeſty's 
band. In 1730, he obtained the degree of doctor in Muſic at 
Cambridge, and was appointed public Muſic profeſſor in the fame 
univerſity, in the room of Dr. Tudway. Greene was an intelli- 


gent 
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gent man, a conſtant attendant at the opera, and an acute obſerver 
of the improvements in compoſition and performance, which 
Handel, and the Italian lingers employed in his dramas, had intro- 
duced into this country, His melody is therefore more elegant, 
and harmony more pure, than thoſe of his predeceſſors, though leſs 
nervous and original. Greene had the misfortune to live in the 
age and neighbourhood of a muſical giant, with whom he was 
utterly unable to contend, but by cabal and alliance with his ene- 
mies. Handel was but too prone to treat inferior artiſts with con- 
tempt ; what provocation he had received from Greene, after their 
firſt acquaintance, when our countryman had a due ſenſe of his 
great powers, I know not ; but for many years of his life, he never 
ſpoke of him without ſome injurious epithet. Greene's figure was 
below the common ſize, and he had the misfortune to be very 
much deformed ; yet his addreſs and exterior manners were thoſe of 
a man of the world, mild, attentive, and well-bred. Hiſtory has 
little: to do with the infirmities of artiſts ; who being men, in ſpite 
of uncommon gifts and inſpirations, are ſubject to human frailties, 
which enthuſiaſm, prada, and the love of fame, more frequently 
augment than diminiſh. 

The ſame want of room, which Ntortened my account of the 
anthems of his predeceſſor, Dr. Crofts, will now oblige me to be 


very conciſe. in ſpeaking of Greene's eccleſiaſtical compoſitions, 
though in both there is much room for diſcrimination and fair 


criticiſm. Among the faults to be aſcribed to this compoſer, none 
are ſo flagrant as the light diviſions in which his ſolo anthems 
abound, and the repetition of paſſages a note higher or a note lower 
in what the Italians call r9/a/za, which are always dull, tireſome, 
and indications of a ſterile fancy. The opening of his ſecond ſolo 
anthem, Vol. I. page 26, is very ſolemn and pathetic, and the 
organ: part judicious and pleaſing; but, page 4 5. Santa Roſalia tells 
her beads ſix times, while one very ſhort paſſage is ſinging. Lord 
how long wilt thou be angry, alla Paleſtrina, for five voices, 
though none of the ſubjects are new, ſeems to me to be the beſt 
full 3 by this author. The ſtyle is clear, the anſwers are 

Vor. III. <> © regular, 
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regular, and the modulation ſuch as diſcovers a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the beſt ancient writers for the church. Of the full 
anthem : O fing unto the Lord,” for five voices, the fugue in 
the firſt movement is well worked, and has a good effect in per- 
formance ; but the reſt of the anthem is not equal in its ſubjects, 
or their treatment. Lord how are they increaſed that trouble 
me, ſeems one of the moſt pleating of Dr. Greene's ſolo anthems. 
The laſt anthem in the firſt volume, for two voices, has many 
pleaſing paſſages, and rather more variety of ſubject than moſt of 
the others. 

The firſt movement in the ſecond volume ſeems calculated to 
diſplay, in the performers, the power of making a ſhake upon ſhort 
notice, A ſhake, judiciouſly applied, is a brilliant embelliſhment in 
a finger; but when laviſhed, improperly, is pert and unmeaning ; 
nor is it ever more ſo than upon the firſt note of a movement. 
There are no fewer than ſeventeen or eighteen ſhakes diſtributed 
among the performers in the courſe of one page, which are more 
than a modern opera finger of judgment, taſte, and expreſſion, 
would uſe in a month, were his ſhake ever ſo good; the reſt of the 
anthem is on common ſubjects, which are commonly treated. _ 
The two-part anthem :. Thou, O God, art praiſed,” has re- 
peatedly a paſſage on the word praiſed, which has to my ear the 
diſagreeable effect of two fifths ; and there is a point at © unto 
thee ſhall my vow be performed,” for which he was manifeſtly 
obliged to the ſecond movement of Handel's fourth organ concerto, 
The reſt of the anthem conſiſts of agreeable paſſages of the u 
dut nothing like originality 4 in any one idea. 

« The King ſhall rejoice," for three voices, is agreeable com- 
mon- place. Perhaps that is hardly enough to ſay W the ſecond: 
movement: O Lord grant mea long life.“ 

* Let my complaint,” a full ae 2 5. 15 very folemn and 
folid compoſition. 

The anthem for Chriſtmas day has an air of edvickulnch, ſuitable 
to the occaſion, which runs through the whole compoſition. 
* Hear my prayer, O God,” has more merit of gravity · and expreſ- 
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fion than moſt of the anthems in this volume. O ſing unte 
God,” is agreeable Muſie, but. too ſecular in its melody, and return 
to the ſubject. Have mercy upon me, the two firſt movements 
of this anthem, are ſober and affecting; but the ſecond and third 
have too many vulgar and worn-out diviſions ; the laſt chorus, 
however, is more eccleſiaſtical, and leſs common in melody and 
modulation. The ſolo anthem : “Hear, O Lord,” for a baſe 
voice, is grave and pathetic, on the model of Handel's beſt oratorio 
ſongs. The ſame may be ſaid of the next, for two voices: *I will 
ſeek unto God.” © O God of my righteouſneſs,” is ſuperior i in 
the duet movement, ſolo verſe, and chorus, to any thing in the 
preceding part of this volume ; this anthem riſes ſomewhat above 
mediocrity, ** O give thanks,” is wholly built with Corelli's and 
Handel's materials, though ſomewhat differently diſpoſed ; parti- 
cularly page 86, where the whole harmony moves together, one 
note lower, three times, after a crotchet reſt, to this baſe: E, B 
43d, E; D, A $3d, D; C, G, C. © The Lord is my ſhep- 
herd,” has too many light ſong-paſlages i in it, notwithſtanding the 
white and ſquare notes which give it a venerable look. on paper. 
O how amiable are thy dwellings,” is a very agreeable anthem, 
though the paſſages were not new at the time it was compoſed. 
The movement with an organ accompaniment, in the anthem : 
„ My ſoul truly waiteth,” is well conducted, and not common; 
the reſt of the anthem has merit, particularly the chorus of the laſt 
movement. The Lord, even the moſt mighty God,” for a baſe 
voice, is ſet with great eravity and propriety ; few anthems, indeed, 
for that ſpecies of voice, are more agreeable ; the points, however, 
in the chorus, are very common. The anthem in eight parts, 2 
due cori: How long wilt thou forget me, is very well written, 
2 capella, and good Muſic. - Indeed, the firſt movement of this 
anthem manifeſts greater abilities than any thing that I have ſcen 
by this author, who is uſually very correct in his harmony, but as 
to invention and deſign, he ſeldom ſoars above mediocrity. . «60 
Lord give thine ear unto.my prayer,” for two voices, is very pleaC- 
ing n particularly che firſt movement. The laſt anthem of 
3X 2 this 
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this volume is made up of common play-houſe paſſages ; the firſt 
movement is heavy and monotonous ; the andante tireſome, by the 
repetitions of an old harpfichord-leflon paſſage in the baſe; the 
chorus juſtifies Mr. Maſon's cenſure of this author, by too long and 
frequent diviſions; theſe are too vulgar and riotous for the church, 
and, indeed, would have no merit of novelty any where. The 
divace, page 151, upon which the laſt chorus is built, has more of 
the dancing-minuet, or Vauxhall ſong, in it, than belong to that 
ſpecies of gravity and dignity which befits devotion. I think I 
could neither play nor hear this movement in a church, without 
feeling aſhamed of its impropriety. 

There is conſiderable merit of various kinds in the Collection of 
Catches, Canons, and two-part Songs, publiſhed by Dr. Greene ; 
the compoſition is clear, correct, and maſterly ; the melodies, for 
the times when they were -produced, are elegant, and defigns intel- 
ligent and ingenious. It was farcaſtically ſaid, during the life of 
this compoſer, that his ſecular Muſic ſmelt of the church, and his 
anthems of the theatre. The truth is, he produced but little ſecu- 
lar Muſic. His ſong of Go roſe,” was long in general favour, 
and ſome of his eaſy ballads, as Buſy, curious, thirſty fly ;” 
„Dear Chloe while thus beyond meaſure,” &c. were the delight 
of ballad-mongers fifty years ago. The collection of harpſi- 
chord leſſons, which he publiſhed late in his life, though they 
diſcovered no great powers of invention, or hand, had its day of 
favour, as a boarding-ſchool book; for being neither ſo elaborate 
as thoſe of Handel, nor difficult as Scarlatti or Alberti's, they gave 
but little trouble either to the maſter or ſcholar. Indeed, as all 
the paſſages are ſo familiar and temporary, they ſeem to have been 
occaſionally produced for idle pupils at different times, with whom 
facility was the firſt recommendation. 

Dr. Greene, during the laſt years of his life, began to collect 
the ſervices and anthems of our old church compoſers, from the 
ſingle parts uſed in the ſeveral cathedrals of the kingdom, in order 
to correct and publiſh them in ſcore; a plan which he did not live 
to accompliſh ; but bequeathing his papers to Dr, Boyce, it was 
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aſterwards executed in a very ſplendid and ample manner. Dr. 
Greene died in 1755, and was ſucceeded, as compoſer to the Cha- 
pel Royal and maſter of his Majeſty's band, by his worthy pupil 
Dr. William Boyce. 

Joux Travers, brought up in St. George's chapel at Windſor, 
and afterwards bound apprentice to Dr. Greene, about the year 1730, 
was elected organiſt of St. Paul's, Covent-garden ; and in 1737, 
on the death of Jonathan Martin, was appointed one of the orga- 
niſts of the King's chapel. He afterwards attached himſelf to 
Dr. Pepuſch, and confined his ſtudies ſolely to the correct, dry, 
and fancileſs ſtyle of that maſter. His compolitions, however 
pure the harmony, can only be ranked with pieces of mechaniſm, 
which labour alone may produce, without the aſſiſtance of genius, 
Dr. WILLIA Boycs has been frequently mentioned in the 
courſe of this work, as a profeſſor to whom our choral ſervice is 
greatly indebted for the well ſelected, correct, and ſplendid collec- 
tion of our cathedral Muſic, which he publiſhed in three volumes 
large folio, upon the plan, and at the recommendation, of his maſter 
and predeceſſor Dr. Greene; and now, in gratitude for the care he 
has taken of the productions and fame of others, it becomes the 
duty of an hiſtorian of the muſical art, to pay a juſt tribute to his 
own memory, as an artiſt. 

In 1734, he was a candidate for the place of organiſt of St. Mi- 
chael's church, Cornhill, with Froud, Young, James Worgan, and 
 Kelway. But though he was unſucceſsful in this application, 
Kelway having been elected, yet he was appointed, the ſame year, 
to the place of organiſt of Oxford chapel; andin 1736, upon the 
death of Weldon, when Kelway being elected organiſt of St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, reſigned his place at St. Michael's Cornhill, 
Boyce was not only elected organiſt of that church, but organiſt 
and compoſer in the Chapel Royal. 

The fame year he ſet David's Lamentation over Saul and Jona- 
than, which was performed at the Apollo Society. About the 
year 1743, he produced his ſerenata of Solomon, which was not 
my Jong and At admired, as a pleaſing and elegant compoſition, 
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but ſtill affords great delight to the friends of Engliſh Muſic, when 
ever it is performed. His next publication was Twelve Sonatas 
or Trios for two Violins and a Baſe, which were longer and more 
generally purchaſed, performed, and admired, than any productions 
of the kind in this kingdom, except thoſe of Corelli They were 
not only in conſtant uſe, as chamber Muſic, in private concerts, 
for which they were originally deſigned, but in our theatres, as 
act- tunes, and public gardens, as favourite pieces, during many years. 

In 1749, he ſet the ode written by the Rev. Mr. Maſon, for the 
inſtallation of the late Duke of Newcaſtle, as chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, at which time he was honoured with the 
degree of doctor in Muſic, by that univerſity. Soon after this 
event, he ſet the Chaplet, a muſical drama, written by the late Mr. 
Mendez, for Drury-lane theatre, which had a very favourable recep- 
tion, and long run, and continued many years in uſe among the 
flock pieces for that theatre. Not long after the firſt performance 
of this drama, his friend Mr. Beard brought on the ſame ſtage the 
ſecular ode, written by Dryden, and originally ſet by Dr. Boyce for 
Hickford's room, or the Caſtle concert, where it was firſt per- 
formed, in ſtill life. This piece, though leſs ſucceſsful than the 
Chaplet, by the animated performance and friendly zeal of Mr. 
Beard, was many times exhibited before it was wholly laid aſide. 
Theſe compoſitions, with occaſional ſingle ſongs for Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, diſſeminated the fame of Dr. Boyce throughout the 
kingdom, as a dramatic and miſcellaneous compoſer, while his 
choral compoſitions for the King's chapel, for the feaſt of the ſons 
of the clergy at St. Paul's, and for the triennial meetings at the 
three cathedrals of Worceſter, Hereford, and Glouceſter, at the per- 
formances in all which places he conſtantly preſided till the time 
of his death, eſtabliſhed his 3 as an eccleſiaſtical compoſer 
and able maſter of harmony. 

Dr. Boyce, with all due reverence for the abilities of Handel, 
was one of the few of our church compoſers who neither pillaged 
nor ſervilely imitated him. There is an original and ſterling merit 
in 1 His productions, founded as much on the ney of our own old 
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maſters, as on the beſt models of other countries, that gives to all 
his works a peculiar ſtamp and character of his own, for ſtrength, 
clearneſs, and facility, without any mixture of ſtyles, or nen. 
and heterogeneous ornaments. 

Dr. Boyce dying in 1779, was ſucceeded, in the Chapel Royal, by 
Mr. Dupuis, and, as maſter of his Majeſty's band, by Mr. Stanley. 
Joux STANLEY, B. M. was born 1713. At two years old he 
totally loſt his ſight, by falling on a marble hearth with a china baſon 
in his hand. At the age of ſeven he firſt began to learn Mufic, as an 
art that was likely to amuſe him, but without his friends ſuppoſing it 
poſſible for him, circumſtanced as he was, to make it his profeſſion. 
His firſt maſter was, Reading, a ſcholar of Dr. Blow, and organiſt 
of Hackney. But his father finding that he not only received 
great pleaſure from Muſic, but had made a rapid progreſs, placed 
him with Dr. Greene, under whom he ſtudied with great dili- 
gence, and a ſucceſs that was aſtoniſhing. At eleven years of age 
he obtained the place of organiſt of All-hallows, Bread-ſtreet, and 
in 1726, at the age of thirteen, was elected organiſt of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, in preference to a great number of candidates. In 1734. 


the benchers of the honourable ſociety of the Inner Temple elected 


him one of their, organifts. Theſe two places he retained till the 
time of his death. Few profeſſors have ſpent a more active life 
in every branch of his art, than this extraordinary muſician ; hav- 
ing been not only a moſt neat, pleaſing, and accurate performer, 
but a natural and agreeable compoſer, and an intelligent inſtructor. 
He was the conductor and foul of the Swan and Caſtle concerts in 
the city, as long as they ſubſiſted. Upon the death of Handel he 
and Mr. Smith undertook tc ſuperintend the performance of orato- 
rios, during Lent; and after Mr. Smith retired, he carried them on,, 
in conjunction with Mr. Linley, till within two years of his death, 
in 1786. This ingenious and worthy profeſſor, whoſe blindneſs 
excited the pity, and performance the admiration, of the public, for 


ſo many years, will be long lamented by his ſurviving friends; for” 


they have loſt in him, excluſive of his muſical talents, 6 avaſt 
intelligent and agreeable companion, _ contributed to the plea- 
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ſures of ſociety as much by his converſation in private, as by his 
profeſſional merit in public. He was ſucceeded in his office, as 
maſter of the King's band, by Mr. Parſons. 

Dr. NARES was a ſtudious and ſound muſician, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an organ-player and compoſer of anthems 
at York, before his advancement to the Chapel Royal, in 1758, 
as ſucceſſor to Travers. On the death of Bernard Gates, he was 
likewiſe appointed maſter of the children of the Chapel Royal ; 
and in both theſe capacities, his diligence in compoſing for the 
chapel, and inſtructing the children, to which he devoted his 
whole time, acquired him great reſpect. Dr. Nares dying in 1783, 
was ſucceeded in the Chapel Royal by Dr. Arnold, and as maſter 
of the children, by Dr. Ayrton. 
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cell's father, 486.—Chaat, by his uncle, 
487.—Canon, by Turin, 521.—Frag- 
ments of Italian melody in the ſeventeenth 
century, 1 Nonna, or Lullaby, 
by Barbella, 5 1. Aria del Taſſo, by Tar- 
tini, 572. —-Aria Leceſe, by Leo, ibid, 

Comus, 380. f 

Concert of Ancient Mufic, 123. 

— of drums and fifes, 143. 

——= 71 1598, deſcribed, 174. 

Concerti ecclefiaſtici, 545. 

Concertos, 5 46. 

Concerts, firſt eſtabliſhed in London, 469. 

Condover, 495. 

Contrappunto alla mente, 175. 

Cook, Capt. Henry, 434, 442+ 

Cooke, Dr. 612. : 

Corelli, 87, 502, 5 50. 

„his epitaph, 554. 

» his character, 555. 

Corteceia, 243. 

Cortois, 308, 

Cofimo, Nicola, 559. 

Coftantio Fefta, 225. PEG 

Coftanzo Porta, 189, 214. ; 

Coſin's pſalms, 54. 


- Council of Trent, 26. 


fugue inverted, a 7, by Coſtanzo Porta, 


227. —Balletto, a 5, by Gaſtoldi, 231. 
Diſcords firſt uſed by Monteverde, 235.— 
Madrigal, by ditto, 237. Motet and ma- 


4 


drigal, by Conſtantio Feſta, 245.— Motet, 


by Goudimel, 267.— Chanſon, by Claude 


le Jeune, 271. —-Extracts from Le Balet 
comigue de la Royne, 279. —Noel, by Caur- 
roy, 285. Fragments of Spaniſh melody, 


1 


Court of Convocation, 25. 

Couperin, 593. 

Couſſer, 577. 

Creeds of muſicians at the Reformation, 10, 17. 
Creighton, Dr. Robert, 599. 

Crequilon, 306. 

Creſpel, 263. 

C te aufs, „ 

— --, general, 251. 
Crofts, Dr. William, 603. 
Cromhorn, 249, 438. 

C romwell, Oliver, 403. 


$y | Cruger, 


F 


Epitaph on Tallis, 58. 
LA 164. be 

E/cobedo, 162, 296, 

Eſſay on Tune, ibid. 

D Eft, Mich. 54, 133. : 


Cruger, Fohn, 5767. 
Curious finging, 20. 
Cutting, 326. 

Cuzzont, 151. 


DALEMBERT, 173. 

Dallans, organ-builder, 436. 

Damon, William, his pſalms, 54. 

Dancing at the opera, its origin, 276. 

Danſeries, 262. 

Dante, 40. 

D' Avella, 539. 

D' Avenant, Sir William, 385, 420. 

Day, John, early Muſic printer, 21, 29. 

Dentici, 160, 213. 

Dering, Richard, 367, 476. 

Des u Compendium, 417. 

Diatonic, 162. 

Dilettanti, 220, 224, 600. 

Dioclefian, opera, by Purcell, 501. 

Directory of the Puritans, 433. 

Diruta, Girol. 537. 

Diſallowances, 527. 

Diſcant, extempore, 175. 

Diſcords firft uſed by Monteverde, 235. 

Diviſions uncommon in Shakſprare”s time, 343» 
eommon in Itah, in the ſeventeenth 

century, 528, 342. 

Dodecachordon of Glareanus, 25. 

Donato, Baldaſſare, 214. 

Doni, Ant. Fran. 158, 182. 

Doni, Gio. Bat. 173, 519, 53%. 

Double rhymes, their effect upon melody, 120. 

Dowland, 58, 136, 248. 

Dragbi, Ant. 5757. 

Draudius, 517. 

Drumſlade, Co 

Due cori, 166. 

Duetti da camera, 534. 

Dumeni, French finger, 590. 

Dupuis, Mr. 621. 

Durante, 536. 


E 

Ear for tune and ear for time, different, 571, 
£bner, 575. 
Eccles, Fohn, 614. | 
Edward the Fourth*s charter to his minſirels, 

387. 
Edward VI. 3. 
Elford, Richard, Engliſh finger, 604. 
Elizabeth, Queen, I3 to 23. 
———, her Muſic at Dinner, 143. 
Emperor Leopold, paſſionately fond of Mufic, 


$77» 
Enharmonic, 162, 531. 


N of words, ſeldom attempted till 
t 


e muſical drama was cultivated, 85, 260. 


F 
Faber, Gregory, 251. 


HFa-burden, * 


Fa Las, 22 
* Noe, 252. 


Falſe fifth, 99, 329. 
Falſet, defined, 296. 


Fantaſia, 176, 355, 533+ 


arina, 547. 
F. math diſcontent, 63. | — 
Fantaffe, or Fancies, 86, 88, 113, 355. 
545. | 
Farmer, John, 134. 
Farnaby, Giles, 112, 
Farrant, 11. 
Fauſtina, 151, 277» 
Feaſt of the ſons of the clergy, 166, 486+. 
Ferrabeſco, ſenior, 121. | 
— junior, I 38, 346. 
Ferrari, violiniſt, 562, 573. 
Feſta, Conflantius, 234. 
F. ilmer , 402. | 
Finck, Herman, 251. 
Finger, Godfrey, 579. 
Florentine ſchool, 242. 
Foggia, Fran. 524. 
Fogliano, Lodowico, 1 


| 37 
Fortune, tune ſo called, 87, 118. 


Franc, Guillaume, 43, 

France, ſixteenth century, 257, 274. 

, ſeventeenth century, 582. 

» organiſts there, 593. 

— — . ſecular compoſers, 594. 

Franchinus * — 152. 

Francis I. of France, 259. 

French muficians, liſt of, 273. 

— gratitude to artis, 283. 

Freſcobaldi, 112, 358, 524, 532. 

Frofſehius, 248. 

Fugue, firſt for the organ on a ſingle ſubject, 
86, 112, 

Fug ues in general, 110, 112, 145, 195, 524. 

——, republican, 357. 

. lolc their favour, 587. 

, leſs ſubject to faſhion than produe - 

tions of fancy, 87. | | 

Fuller, 8, note (z). 

Funeral of Harry VIII. z. 


G 
GABRIELY, Andrea, $45. 


Gaforio, Franchinus, 15 2. 
Galileo, Vincenzo, 171, 244 
Galileo Galilei, 5 37, 583. 
Galliard, 151, 187. x 
Galliculus, 247. 

Gamble, John, 421. 
Gaſtoldi, 226. 

Gaudio Mell, 185, ſee Goudimel. 
Geminiani, 5 5 2. 557, 561. 
Geneva 7 mody, 43. 
George I. 612. 

German ſchool, 247. 


Germany, ſeventeenth century, 574. 

Giardini, 558, 573. 

Gibbons, Orlando, 328, 357. 

„Dr. Chriſtopher, 461. 

Giotto, 172. 

Giles, Dr. Nath. 324. 

Giovanelli, 201. 

Giuliani, Carlo, 538. 

Glareanus, 7, 249. 

Glee, defined, 478. 

Glees, ſerious. 92. 

Goldwin, or Golding, Fohn, 602. 

Gombert, 302. 

Goodſon, 66. 

Goodiſon, Mr. 485 t, 499. 

Goftling, 500. 

Goudimel, Claude, 43, 45, 264. 

Grand:, _ 529. 

Granier, 204. 

Graun, 578. 

Green, Mr. organ-builder, 438, 441. 

Greene, Dr. Maurice. 614. 

Greſham College, 106. 

Groningen, organiſt, 255, et ſeq. 

Ground-baſe, 494, 501. 

Guami, Gioſ. 545. | 

Guicciardini, Lodowico, 258, 300. 
H | 

HANEL, Jacob, 254 

Hall's chronicle, 332. 

Hamburg operas, 577. 

Hammerſchmidt, Andrew, 575 

Handel, 35, 131, $36. 

Handl, or Gallus, 254 

Harp, 172. 

Harpſichord, 173, 534. 

Harris, organ. builder, 437. 

Haſler, Lion, ibid, 

Haſſe, Nec. organiſt, $79» 


muſicians, ſixteenth century, 253. 


E X. 


Hayes, Dr. William, 329, 4854, 602. 

Heinechen, 575 , 

Henry VIII. 1 to z. 

— III. of France, 264, 266, 275. 

— IV. of ditto, 259, 274. 

Henxner, 143. 

Herbft, 577. 

Hexachord, the common theme of the ſix- 
teenth century, 111. 

Heyden, Sebaldus, 248. 

Heylanus, 312» 

Heylen, 19, 50. 

Heyther, Dr. 359. 

Hilton, Fohn, 133, 368, 401, 414. 

Hofhaimer, Paul, 248. 

Hofmann, Eucherus, 251. 

Holder, Dr. William, 598. 

Hollinſhed, 332. | 

Hooters defence of church Muſic, 29. 

Hoole, Mr. 306. 

Hophins, 8. | 

Humphrey, Pelham, 444, 476. 

Hent, Irs. Arabella, 500. 


I 
FACKSON, Mr. 92. 


ames I. 323. 
2 - . . 
Jannegain, Clement, 259. 
Fenkins, John, 408. | 
Fhonſon, Robert, 113. | 
Imagination unfledged till the preſent century, 


31. | 
3 Mufic, in Queen Elizabeth's 


time, 143+ 


in that of King James I. 
355» 


houſes from Purcell to Pleyel, 487. 
m— tl. culivatcd till the 
laſt century, 532. 
Inflruments deſcribed, by Luſcinius, 248, 
Interregnum, 408. 
Invention ꝝnfledged till the muſical drama 
was cultivated, 88. 


Fohnfon, Dr. 49, 598. 


Fones, Mr. organiſt of the Temple, 439. 


Fonſon, Ben, 336, 346, 364. 
Joxxi, 569. 
Jaac, Henry, 247. 


Italian melody, laſt century, fragments of, 543. 


Italians taught counterpoint as well as finging 
to the reſt of Euro e, 181. l 

Italy, its Muſie in the time of Caſtaglione, 
150. | 


Ives, Simon, 370 


, Its ſucceſſion at the play- 


Fo 


„ 


KEEBLE, 531. 

Keirleber, 575t, 

Keiſer, 578 5 80. 

Kelway, Foſ. 262. 

Kepler, 575 f.. 

Kerl, Gaſp. ibid. 

Kerl, Jacob de, 312. 

King's Primer, 2. 

The, Geo. madrigaliſt, 123. 
Kircher, 576+. 

Klemme, Fobn, 574. 
Klingenfiein, 5757. 
Kloefler, 261. 
Knefal, 254 
Kerler, 579. 

Ari, ger, 578. 
Kuhnau, 576. ; 
, L 
Lamentations, in faſhion, 13 


- „collection of tom publiſhed, 
136. 


L ampadins, 248. 

Lanfranco, 157. 

Tre Wie? 346. 

Lanſperg, 254 

L anzetti, 568. 

Latimer's injunfion, 25. 

Latin baniſhed the church, 10. 

— reſumed, 11. 

Lavator, 474. 

Laudi, 183. | 

Laurenti, Girol, 568. 

Laxwes, William, 368, 391. 

-» Henry, 368, 381, 393. 

Learning to fing, ſaid to be unneceſſary, 388. 

Learned men, uſually ignorant of Muſic, 220. 

Legrenzi, 54% 

Leighton, fir William, 136. 

Leo X. I 54 

Leonardo da Vinci, 150, 

Leopold, Emperor, 577. : 

L' Eftrange, fir Roger, 474, 514. 

Liber niger, 4. 

Liberati, Antimo, 186, 199, 524, 541. 

Lift of modern compoſers, recommended .to 
ſtudents, 100. 5 x 

Lift of compoſers at Rome and Naples, 572. 

25 . pubhtbed in England, g. 1 

Locatelli, Pietro, 573. 

Lock, Matt. 420, 443, 474. 478. 

Lombard ſchool, 225. 

Long-ſpicl, Iflandic inſtrument, 40. 

Lord Mayor, eats to muſic, 7. 


E X. 


Louis XIII. of France, 582. 

— XIV. 

Low, of Oxford, 425, 435, 471. 

Luellyn, Kev. George, 495» 

Lulli, 275, 508, 511, 587. 

Lupi, Didier, 268. 

Luſcinius, Ottomarss, 248. 

Lute, 143, 274- 

Luther, 31 to 35, 39» 53. 

Lutheran churches, continued the ancicut 
ſtyle of Mulic, 254. 

Lynn Regis, organ there, 438, 

Lyra- viol, 409. 

Lyric poetry, time of queen Elizabeth, 120 
to 131. 


M. 


Mace, 62, 477, 478, 482. 

Madrigals, 101, 131, 201, 529. 

Maimburg, 42. 

Maire, le, 595. 

Maizeaux, des, 42. 

Manchicourt, 311. 

Marcel, 585. 

Marchetto Cara, 151. 

Marbeck, 8, 17. 

Margarita, 86. 

Marenzio, Luca, 119, 12H, *201. 

Marot, Clement, 41, 257+» 

Marpurg, 86, 253, 523. | 

Martini, Padre, 114, 165, 197, 199, 518 522, 
25. 

1 G.. San. 532. 

m—, Battifia San, 573. 

Mafques, 331, 2334, 344. 368, 385. 

Maſon, Rev. Mr. 446, 480+, 600, 609, 

Mathematics, 93, 161. 

Maſters, modern, to be ſtudied, 100. 

a » defended, 113. 

Mattheſon, 574, 576, 578, 580. 

Matteis, Nicola, 515, 561. 

— , . 5 516. 

Mary, queen, 11. 

—— , queen of Scotland, 14. 

, queen cf king William, 499. 

Maudlin piety, 133. 

Maudu't, 587. 

Maupin La, 590. 

Mazarin, Card. 585. 

Mazzocchi, Domen. 956, 229, 630. 

Mei, 173. 

Mell, 186. 

Melody, the child of Fancy, 150. 

— — its long infancy, 180. 


of the laſt century, 530, 542. 


Melvil, fir James, 14. 
AMcnciria, 


333 


Meuetrier, 275. | 
Mengol', Pietro, 264. 287, 5399. 
Merſennus, 5 3. 

Metrical pjalmoay, 8, 41. 

Merula, 8 501, 528, 531. 
Micheli Romano, 5 19. | 
Mi contra fa, 344 

Milton, ohn, ſenior, 134, 233» 
— Junior, 233, Cited 345. 
Minurt, 284, 615, 583» 

HMinftrels, king of the, 359, 465. 
Mia Pape Marcelli, 189. 


Mu, de, 334, 345 
Models of ancient compoſition, not preſerved, 


234. 
Mod:rns wnjuftly 2 112. 
Modulation of the 16th century, 113, 145, 201, 
of the Prince of Venoſa, 222. 
Mollinari, Sim. 545. 
Montagne, 254. 
Montanar:, 563. 
Monteverde, 233. 
Moods explained, by Zacconi, 180. 
Morales, 297. 
Morley, 66, 99, 101, 105, 253. 
Morton, Dr. 369. 
2 93. 
otettt paſſeggiati, 528. 
Laas 771. OY 
Mundy, Fohn, 54, 132. 
Murſchauſar, ibid. 
Miller's German pſalm book, 58. 
Muſeum, Collection of Muſic there, 73 
Mufic, nearly excommunicated, 2. 
——, cultivated by all Henry the VIIIth's 
children, 3. | 
— . moſt ſucceſsfully cultivated by Eng- 
liſh maſters during the reign of queen 
Elisabeth, 13. 
——, the firſt uſed in our cathedrals to 
Engliſh words, 21. | 
w——, its cloge, 33. 
——, proteflors in Greſham College, 106. 
—. Vocal of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
democratical, 144. - 
— of the church, in king James the Firſt 
time, 327, 331. 
w— defended, 337. 
— for the chamber, 347. 
— , inflrumental, 358. ö 
— Engliſh, neceſſarily tinctured with 
Italian, 532. 
Muſica tranſalpina, 119. ' 
Mu ot e/tabliſhment, in the time of Henry 
| ILL. 1, 


7 


— = 


8 


D 


„ 


Mufical (fabli/hment, in the time of Queen 

Mary, 13. 
. Queen Elisabeth, 16. 
ames I. 3 3. 
rince Henry, 326. 
— — — -, Charles ]. 363. 
— — — — , Charles II. 441. 
Muffcian's Company, in the city, 3:8. 

„ In Weſtminſter, 387. 

Mafiet's Monument, by Mace, 478. 
Muthel, 112. 


7 ů ů — 


, 


. ——ů — 


N. 


Nanino, Giov. Maria, 198. 

, Bernardo, 199. 

Nardini, 563. 

Nares, Dr. 622. 

Nazzari, 62. | 

Neapolitan ſchool, 2 12, 527» 

Newvil, Lady, ſcholar of Bird, gt. 

— 5 her Mukhc-book, ib. 

Netherlands, 16th century, 300. 

Noel, 284. 

Non nobis domine, 92. 

North, Hon. Roger, 334, 409, 467, 470, 
513. 

—— Lord Keeper's Tract on Muſic, 475. 


Oo 


Ofaves, with the right hand, a new Harp- 
fichord difficulty, 111. 

Old Masters, apology, for, 85. 

, many of their works worth 
preſerving, 10g. 

Opera in Germany, 179th century, $77» 

in France, 585. | 


_ 77. 

gan, full, deſcribed, 126. 

—-—, at Groningen, 255. 

— at the Temple, 437. 

—— at Lynn Regis, ibid. 

— at St. Paul's, 440. 

Organ- builders, 4444. 

Organ- Fug ue, the firſt regular, 86. 

Organifts, Tallis, one of the firſt lay, 72. 

— —, fifty-three ſent for to try the 
Organ at Groningen, 256. 

— — famous in Italy 16th century, 
172. 17th century, 533. 

wn—_— Germany, 574. 

France, 593. 

of the Temple, 439. 

of St. Martin's in the 

— —ũ—Pf St. Andrew's, 61 

Organs, deſtroyed in the grand 
433» 


. 


fields, 612. 


* 


Rebellion, 
Organs, 


"oh 


N 


Organs, Rebuilt, 435. 

Oratorio, whence ſo called, 183. 

Oratorio choruſes of Handel, without inſtru - 
ments, would be ſuperior to madrigals, 
131. 

Oriana, Triumphs of, 101, 131. 

Originality eu. to aſcertain, 180. 

Orlands di Laſſo, 258, 262, *313. 

Ornithoparchus, 247. 

Orpheus Britannicus, 489. 

Oxford, Mujic there, during the Protectorate, 
423. 


P 


PACHELBEL, Jobn, 576. 

Pagin, 562. 

" Painter-muſicians, 10. 

Painting, little cultivated in England, but 
by foreign artiſts, till lately, go, 

Paleſtrina, 119, 167, *185 to 197. 

Pallawicini, 529. 

Pammelia, firſt collection of catches, 347. 

Pantheon, 166. 

Paolo, Agoſtini, 521. 

Paolucci, 525. 

Paraboſco, 159. 

Parades, 534. 

Parker, Archbiſhod, 8 2. 

Parochial pſalmody, in Germany, zo. 

—ů — —, at Geneva, 40. 

„in France, 41, 

— =—, in England, 48. 

Parſons, 388, 522. 

Parthenia, fiſt printed Muſic for the virgi- 
nals, Q1. | 

Paſquino, Ercole, 824. 

„ Barnard, ibid. 

Paul's, St. 4847, 4867. 

Peacham, 86, 93. 121, 202, 233. 

Pecct, Tomaſo, 29. 

Pedals 4 247. 

Jenna, Lorenz», $29. | 

Pepuſch, Dr. 109, 324. 

„Mes. 

Perkins, Mr. 51. 

Perrault, Charles, 257. 

Perrin, 86. 

Perron, Cardinal du, 263, 283. 

Phil ps, Peter, 86. 

Ph loſi phers avho have written on harmonics 
during the ſeventeenth century, 474. 

Philaſithical Tranſudt'ons, 472, 539. 


Picards, 30. 

Þ iccitono, Angelo da, 180. 

Pierſon, Martin, 30%. | 
P:iggot, organiſt of the Temple, 4 39. 


X. 


Pioxzi, 388. 

Plain counterpoint, 296. 

Playford, Fohn, 16, 60, 417, 464. 
Politian, 243. 


Pontio, Pictro, 175, 204. 


Pope, 341. 

9 Coftanzo, 225. 

Porter, Walter, 404. 

Prætorius, 579. 

Printz, Gaſp. 5767. 

Prohibitions, $27. 

Profeſſors of Mufic, at Greſham college, 106. 
Profeſſorſhip, mufical, founded at Oxford, 


9. 
Proviceity of Ntalian awriters, 163, 
Protectorate, 408. 
Proteſtant, defined, zo. 
Proteſtants great pſalmodifts, 52. 
Prynne's Hiftrio-maſtix, 370, 419. 
Lain the 100th, 47. 
alm and Hymn tunes, by Luther, 35, et ſeq. 
P/almody, metrical, 8, 30, 34, 41. 
„a ſignal of ſedition, 42. 
„ univerſal paſſion for it, 16th cen - 
tury, 45: - 
—— , its progreſs in England, 48 to 54. 


' =——, at Augſburg and Paris, 61. 


—, in Italy and Scotland, 62. 

P/alter, entire, in metre, publiſhed with the 
Liturgy, 52. 

Phe, an Engliſh Semi-opera, 476. 

Publications, muſical, 1n the time of Charles 
the Firſt, 402. 

„Charles II. 471. 

Purcell, Henry, ſenior, 485. 

„ Thomas, ibid. 

» Henry, jun. 87, 477+, 483.— lis 


anthems reviewed, 480. — Hymns, 4834. 


— His Te ——_ reviewed, ibid. —Thea- 
trical compoſitions, 479t, 437. -- Attunes, 
£50006 on by! Jew,” by Dryden, 
490. — His epitaph, 491.—King Arthur, 
492—Mad Beſs and Roſy bowers, 493. 
—Verſes on his death, 496.—Catches, 
503.—Account of a manuſcript collection 
o! his works in his Majeſty's poſſeſſion 
ibid. — Liſt of his church Mufic, co6.— 
His defects, ibid. - Superior to Lulli, 508. 
Character, ibid. Short life, 510,— 
Parallel between him, Lulli, Rameau, and 
Handel, 511. 

Puriſts, 296. : 

Puritans, ſuffer none but metrical and ſylla- 
bie pſalmody to be ſung, 18. 


—— —, their hatred of organs and antipho- 


nal finging, 19, 29. 


— — their directory, 43 3. *. 


1 V 


a. 

SUALIFICATIONS of a tomplete muſician, 
. according to Zarlino, 166. A 
Queen Mary, 11. 
— Elizabeth, 13 to a3. 
— — oyrants a patent to Tallis 

and Bird, 74 4 | * 
— — , her violien, 16. 
„virginal- boot, 86. 
— Catherine de Medicis, 274. 


R 


RABLAIS, 258. 
Raimondi, 261, 570. 

Rameau, 511. 

Ramis, 15 . 

Rawval, 198, 520. 

Ravenſcroft”s pſalms, 57 

— — Briefe Diſcoutſe, 124, 260. 
Recitativo, 


3 346. 
Redi, 541. 


Reflexions ; On the Engliſh government, 20. 
-—On Muſic in the church, 33 —0n ſyl- 
labic pſalmody, 31, 60.— On Puritaniſm, 
64.— On Robert White's obſcurity, 65.— 
On the works of Tallis and Bird, 83, 83. 
—On catches, 92 —0n the Mufic- pro- 
feſſorſhip at Greſham college, 107 —0n 
difficult old Muſic, 110 to 113 —0n the 
vocal Muſie of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 

119. 0n the effect of double rhymes in 
Italian poetry, 120. On the late ſtudy 
of compoſition, 1 er- fugues, 144, 
196.— On eccleſiaſtical ſinging, 147 —0n 
melody, 150. —Diviſions of the ſcale, 161. 
—On Italian prolixity, 163. — On Muſic 
a due cori, 166. — On books of inſtruction, 
179,—On learned Muſic, 211. —-On mu- 
ſical licences, 234. —0n the numerous 
theoretical ttacts in Germany, of the ſix- 
teenth century, 254.—On French grati- 
tude to artiſts, 283, note 82 On blind 

organiſts, 296.—On crude modulation, 
315, 321, 482+.—On the revival of old 
Muſic, 322,—Onfpedantry and innovatſon, 
325,—On Charles I. 386.— Effects of the 
civil war on Mufic, 389. — On the favour 
of Henry Lawes with the poets, 494. 
On the character of Ant. Wood, 430.— 
On the Reſtoration, 432.— On the Wen 
minſter company of muſicians, 465.— On 
Purcell, 485, Sac fac-ſimilies, 593. 

Reformation, its effect on chorat Muſic, 2, 

4 | ; 5 | 


Recercari, 5 
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Page x, the title of chap. firſt ſhould run thus: The Progrefe of Mufic in England, from the Time of H. 
the 25 th to the Death of Queen Elizabeth, P. 37, in the 1 3. HA T, rad MEINT, P. Y 883 
ſecond bar of the Muſic, over the third note in the baſe, change the 5 toa 4. P. 164, I. 27, r. Erateſthenes. 
P. 200, I. 24, r. Scherzi. P. 212, at the end of the firſt period of note („)) 9, MDC VIII. P. 226, at the 


bottom, 7. 231 and 232. P. 243, I. 6, r. Lorenzo. P. 249, 1. 13, r. Ywerchpfeiff. P. 250, I. 13, r. an- 


 GEKAXOPAON. P. 254, I. 3, r. Concertanti. P. 264, I. 2, r. Dilettante. P. 265, I, 10, for more than, r. near. 


P. 276, I. 6, frem the bottom, r. bold to ſay. P. 316, at the bottom, r. 1555. P. 325, I. laft, dele are. P. 
470, 1. 14, r. other. P. 474, in the ſecond ſtaff of muſical lines, place over the 2d , an 8. P. 476, I. 4, for 
Italy, r. the Italians. e paging from 477 to 486 having been repeated by miſtake, the reference to each 
double page will be diſtinguiſhed by a f. P. 495, note (2) I. 10, for rectory, r. vicarage. P. $00, at the 
end, add, the Ut {fo in ſeptit, of Catullus, and Ls Virginella à fimile alla roſa, of Arioſto. P. 516, note (// J. 4. 
r. remember. P. 532, I. 22, r. an organ and an organiſt. P. 534, I. 6, after Paradies, add and Clementi. 
P. 558, I. 6, yr. Corelli's. Ibid, I. 20, r. numerous flow and ſolemn movements; and I. 21, dee abound. P. 
$59, 1. 24, dele, an admirable compoſer of vocal duets and trios. P. 560, I. 21, dele, whe has been already 
mentioned, as. P. 562, I. 25, r. Pagin. P. 582, I. f, r. State. P. 606, note (i) I. 3, for done, .. practiſed 
P. 609, I. 1. for page, 7. Pſalm. P. 610, L 3, from the bottom, r. its, | 


